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PREFACE. 


It  was  my  late  Husband's  intention,  had  he  lived  to  prepare  a  new 
Edition  of  his  Suburban  Gardener,  to  alter  the  work  considerably ; 
by  omitting  a  portion  of  the  Suburban  Gardens,  and  inserting  more 
descriptions  of  Villas ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  had  Engravings  made 
of  several  Villas,  which  he  inserted  first  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine. 

In  preparing  the  present  Edition,  I  have  acted  up  to  Mr.  Loudon's 
intentions  as  closely  as  I  could, — the  principal  change  which  I  have 
made  being  in  the  name,  which  I  have  altered  to  The  Villa 
Gardener,  as  being  more  suitable  to  the  work  in  its  present  form. 
I  have  also  added*  numerous  Designs  for  Plant-houses,  made  expressly 
for  this  work,  by  Mr.  Francis  Ranch,  and  a  copious  Index ;  and  I 
have  given  the  names  of  New  Plants,  and  details  respecting  New 
Improvements  in  Gardening,  so  as  to  bring  the  work  down  to  the 
present  time. 

J.  W.  LOUDON. 

Baymcater^  August,  1850. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tab  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  country  residence  depend  principally 
cm  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  which  a  garden,  however  small,  is  capable 
of  affording.  The  benefits  experienced  by  breathing  air  unconfined  by  dose 
streets  of  houses,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  smoke  of  chimneys ;  the  cheeiv 
ftd  aspect  of  vegetation ;  the  singing  of  birds  in  their  season ;  and  the  enliven- 
ing effect  of  finding  ourselves  unpent-up  by  buildings,  and  in  comparatively 
unlimited  space,  are  felt  by  most  people :  but  these  enjoyments  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  possession  of  a  garden,  in  which  the  progress  of  vegetation 
can  be  watched  from  day  to  day ;  and  in  which  the  taste  and  fancy  can  be 
exercised  by  continually  forming  new  and  beantifiil  scenes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  garden  itself,  we  shall  endeavour  to  excite  some 
interest  in  its  favour,  and  to  show  the  solid  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  country  residence ;  though  on  both  these  topics  we  shall  bestow  very 
few  words. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  performing  the 
different  operations  of  gardening,  independently  altogether  of  the  health 
resulting  from  this  kind  of  exercise.  To  labour  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a 
result,  and  to  be  successful  in  attaining  it,  are,  as  cause  and  effect,  attended 
by  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  however  simple  or  rude  the 
labour  may  be,  and  however  unimportant  the  result  obtained.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  employed  in  any  labour 
from  which  no  result  ensues,  but  that  of  fatiguing  the  body,  or  wearying  the 
ndnd :  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  for  example,  that  is  connected  with  no  machi- 
nery, or,  if  connected,  effects  no  useful  purpose;  the  carrying  of  a  weight 
from  one  point  to  another  and  back  again ;  or  the  taking  of  a  walk  without 
any  object  in  view,  but  the  negative  one  of  preserving  health.  Thus,  it  is 
not  only  a  condition  of  our  nature,  that,  in  order  to  secure  health  and  cheer- 
fulness, we  must  labour ;  but  we  must  also  labour  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
something  useful  or  agreeable.  Now,  of  the  different  kinds  of  useful  things 
produced  by  labour,  those  things,  surely,  which  are  living  beings,  and  which 
grow  and  undergo  changes  before  our  eyes,  must  be  more  productive  of 
enjoyment  than  such  as  are  mere  brute  matter ;  the  kind  of  labour,  and  other 
ciicamstances  being  the  same.    Hence,  a  man  who  plants  a  hedge,  or  sowfr 
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a  grass-plot  in  hu  garden,  lays  a  more  certain  foundation  for  enjoyment, 
than  he  who  huilds  a  wall  or  lays  down  a  gravel  walk ;  lEtnd,  hence,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  citizen  whose  recreation,  at  his  suburban  residence,  consists  in 
working  in  his  garden  must  be  higher  in  the  scale  than  that  of  the  man  who 
amuses  himself,  in  the  plot  round  his  house,  with  shooting  at  a  mark  or 
playing  at  bowls. 

To  dig,  to  hoe,  and  to  rake,  are  not  operations  requiring  much  skill ;  and 
the  amateur  gardener  will,  perhaps,  chiefly  value  them  for  their  use  in  pre- 
paring for  crops,  or  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  crops  already  coming  for- 
ward :  but  the  operations  of  pruning  and  training  trees,  when  well  performed, 
are  not  only  interesting  to  the  operator  at  the  time,  but  the  plants  so  pruned 
or  trained  afford  him  pleasure  every  time  he  sees  them  afterwards  throughout 
the  season,  till  the  period  returns  when  they  must  be  pruned  and  trained 
again.  The  operation  of  striking  plants  from  cuttings  is  performed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants ;  and  may  truly  be  called 
one  of  intense  interest,  both  in  its  performance,  and  in  the  expectation  of  its 
results.  By  the  great  majority  of  amateur  gardeners,  cuttings  are  made  and 
planted  at  random ;  and  their  failure  or  success  is,  in  consequence,  a  matter 
of  chance :  but  a  very  little  scientific  light  thrown  on  the  subject  leads  to  rules 
for  operating,  which  will  turn  chance  into  certainty  in  almost  every  case  that 
can  occur  to  ordinary  practitioners ;  and,  consequently,  will  greatly  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  performing  the  operation,  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
lAboUr  bestowed  will  not  be  thrown  away.  We  need  not  here  refer  to  the 
operationB  of  grafting,  layering,  or  sowing  seeds;  nor  need  we  mention 
innumerable  other  operations  which  require  to  be  performed  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  even  in  the  very  smallest  garden ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  notice 
the  watering  of  plants,  which  aU  persons  can  enjoy  from  the  earliest  infancy 
upwards.  What  pleasure  have  not  children  in  applying  their  little  green 
watering-pans  to  plants  in  pots,  or  pouring  water  in  at  the  roots  of  favourite 
flowers  in  borders  ?  And  what  can  be  more  rational  than  the  satisfaction 
which  the  grown  up  amateur,  or  master  of  the  house,  enjoys,  when  he  returns 
fh>m  tfre  city  to  his  garden  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  applies  the  syringe 
to  hit  wall  trees,  with  refreshing  enjoyment  to  himself  and  the  plants,  and  to 
the  delight  of  his  children,  who  may  be  watching  his  operations?  What  can 
be  mor6  refimhing  than,  in  a  warm  summer's  evening,  to  hear,  whUe  sitting 
in  a  cool  parlour,  with  the  windows  open,  or  in  a  summer-house,  the  shower- 
ing of  water  by  the  syringe  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vines  or  fig'trees  trained 
under  the  adjoining  veranda,  or  upon  the  orange  trees  and  camellias,  or  other 
exotic  shrubs,  planted  in  the  conservatory  connected  with  it?  What  more 
delightful  than  to  see  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  a  small  garden  or  pleasure* 
ground,  with  all  the  boys  and  girls,  the  maids,  and,  in  short,  all  the  strength 
of  the  house,  carrying  pots  and  pails  of  water  to  different  parts  of  the  garden  ; 
and  to  see  the  refreshment  produced  to  the  soil  and  plants  by  the  application 
of  the  watering-pan  and  the  syringe  ? 
y  Even  the  search  after  insects  is  a  great  enjojrment  in  a  garden ;  and,  in 
fact,  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  exertion  and  interest  to  those  who  have 
not  before  made  minute  observations  in  this  department  of  nature.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  subject  of  destroying  insects  was  scarcely  considered  as  belong^- 
ing  to  gardening ;  and  their  eggs,  which  now  every  young  gardener  recog- 
nises, in  winter  glued  in  rings  to  the  branches  of  his  fhxit  trees,  or  in  spring 
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deposited  on  tbe  back  of  his  goosebeiry  leaves,  passed  unheeded  through  their 
diflbrent  stages  of  development ;  and  the  ravages  the  lat^vse  committed  on 
crops  were  considered  as  inevitable  blights,  produced  by  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  present  day,  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  all 
gardens  is  known  to  depend  on  subduing  insects,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  considered  essential  to  every  gardener:  but  it  is  more  especially 
necessary  that  the  possessor  of  a  smdl  garden  should  know  how  to  keep 
insects  in  subjection ;  both  because  he  is  frequently  his  own  gardener,  and 
because  insects  are  more  abundant  in  such  gardens  than  in  those  of  a  larger 
sise,  which  are  generally  situated  fkrther  in  the  country,  sometimes  from  the 
comparatively  weak  and  crowded  state  of  the  plants,  and,  in  other  instances, 
from  the  absence  of  those  natural  enemies  of  insects,  the  small  birds. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  sources  of  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  garden  is,  the  endless  variety  which  it  produces,  either  by  the 
pefpetual  progress  of  vegetation  which  is  going  forward  in  it  to  maturity,  dor- 
mancy, or  decay,  or  by  the  almost  innumerable  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be 
raised  in  even  the  smallest  garden.  Even  the  same  trees,  grown  in  the  same 
garden,  are  undergoing  perpetual  changes  throughout  the  year;  and  trees 
change,  also,  in  every  succeeding  year,  Relatively  to  that  Which  is  past; 
because  they  become  larger  and  larger  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  acquire 
more  of  their  characteristic  and  mature  forms.  The  number  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  trees,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  any  garden  at  one  time  is 
necessarily  circumscribed;  but,  if  an  amateur  chose  to  limit  the  period  during 
which  he  cultivated  each  tree  or  plant  to  the  time  of  its  flowering  with  him 
for  the  first  time,  he  might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  more  or  less  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  size  of  his  garden,  have  had  growing  in  it  all  the  plants 
in  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  of  the  forest  trees ;  and  even  these  he  might  also  have  flowered,  by 
making  use  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers,  or  of  miniature  trees, 
made  by  ringing  and  rooting  the  branches  of  old  trees  in  the  Chinese  manner.  *)( 
Independently,  however,  of  the  variety  and  change  resulting  from  the  plants 
cultivated,  every  month  throughout  the  year  has  its  particular  operations  and 
its  products :  nay,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  during  six  months  of 
the  year  a  change  takes  place,  and  is  perceptible,  in  the  plants  of  a  garden, 
every  day;  and  every  day  has,  in  consequence,  its  operations  and  its  products. 
Even  in  winter,  there  is  still  something  to  do  in  every  garden,  however  small 
may  be  its  extent :  the  walks  require  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  some  plants 
must  be  protected  by  litter  or  matting ;  and,  if  there  should  be  no  tre^s  to 
^rune,  no  ground  to  dig,  no  manure  to  collect  or  to  barrow  out,  no  dung  to 
tUm  and  prepare  for  hotbeds,  there  is,  at  all  eVents,  the  preparation  of  names 
or  numbers  for  plants ;  the  cutting  and  painting  of  rods  to  tie  them  to ;  the 
sorting  of  seeds ;  the  making  of  baskets ;  and  the  search  after  information  on 
the  subjects  of  plants  and  their  culture,  in  books. 

But  imagine  that  to  the  villa  garden  there  is  added  a  small  green-house,  or 
a  flued  pit !  Wtiat  a  source  of  amusement  and  interest  does  not  either  of 
these  garden  structures  hold  out  to  the  amateur  gardener,  during  the  winter 
and  spring !  Exactly  in  proportion  as,  in  autumn,  the  out-door  operations 
become  fewer,  the  in-doot  operations  of  the  green-house  or  pit  become  more 
numerous ;  and,  if  the  expense  of  a  green-house  should  be  objected  to,  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  green-house  may  be  procured,  at  half  the  expense,  by 
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the  use  of  a  pit,  which  requires  no  other  glass  than  the  sashes  which  form  its 
roof.  The  amusement  and  the  products  which  such  a  pit,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ingenious  amateur,  is  calculated  to  afford,  are  almost  without  end.  Small 
sala&g  may  be  produced  in  it  throughout  the  whole  winter.  Chicory  roots 
(though  this  may  he  accomplished  in  a  common  cellar)  may  be  made  to  throw 
out  their  blanched  leaves,  which  form  the  most  delightful  of  all  winter  salads, 
at  least  to  our  taste ;  tart  rhubarb  or  sea-kale  may  be  forced  in  pots;  as  may 
parsley,  mint,  and  other  herbs.  Bulbs  may  be  forced ;  and  a  bloom  of  China 
roses  may  be  kept  up  throughout  the  winter.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  import- 
ant use  to  which  such  a  pit  can  be  applied,  in  a  small  garden,  is  to  preserve 
throughout  the  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  in  spring,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
salvias,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  and  other  fine  exotic  flowers,  and  also  half-hardy 
and  tender  annuals,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-garden,  or  into  the  miscel- 
laneous border,  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

•  These  are  a  few  of  the  absolute  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  country 
house  and  garden ;  and  we  shall  next  notice  another,  which  flows  from  the 
same  source,  but  which  may  be  called  relative  or  incidental.  The  opportunity 
which  a  garden  affords  to  its  possessor  of  acquiring  a  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  plants  is  a  source  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  his  own  garden, 
•  but  wherever  else  plants  may  come  in  his  way ;  whether  in  a  wild  state,  in 
gardens,  exposed  for  sale  in  markets,  or  delineated  and  described  in  hooka. 
Another  source  of  incidental  enjoyment  is  that  which  will  arise  from  the 
acquirement  of  some  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  of  rural  architecture  as  an 
art  of  design  and  taste.  How  great  a  source  of  enjoyment  this  is,  and  how 
great  an  interest^it  enables  its  possessor  to  take  in  landscapes,  and  in  architec- 
ture, generally ;  or,  in  short,  wherever  he  sees  a  house  or  a  tree ;  those  only 
can  know  who  have  gone  through  the  necessary  preparation. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  a  lady  who  is  not  fond  of 
flowers ;  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  afflrm  that  there  are  very  few  ladies 
indeed  who  are  competent  to  lay  out  a  flower^arden ;  though  the  skill  required 
to  do  so  is  within  the  capacity  of  every  woman  who  can  work  or  embroider 
patterns  for  the  different  parts  of  female  dress :  and,  supposing  a  female  to  have 
grown  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  a  pattern,  or 
of  tracing  out  a  flower-garden,  it  would  certainly  be  much  easier  for  her  to 
acquire  the  latter  art  than  the  former.  The  result,  in  both  cases,  might  be 
obtained  almost  without  instruction,  provided  the  party  desiring  to  form  the 
dress,  or  the  flower-garden,  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  But,  while 
every  female  understands  this  in  regard  to  dress,  and,  consequcntiy,  can  suc>- 
ceed  in  adapting  embroidery  to  her  clothes,  whenever  she  finds  it  necessary, 
very  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  a  flower-garden  ought  to  be ;  and, 
hence,  we  seldom  or  never  see  them  produce  a  satisfactory  design  for  one, 
without  the  aid  of  a  professional  man.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not 
any  lady  who  can  design  a  pattern,  and  embroider  a  gown,  that  might  not,  in 
a  few  hours,  be  taught  to  design  flower-gardens  with  as  much  skill  and  taste 
as  a  professional  landscape-gardener;  and  so  as  to  produce  incomparably 
better  results  than  are  now  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  flower-gardens  of 
the  great  majority  of  British  country  residences. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  every  lady  her  own  landscape>gardener| 
which  we  are  confident  we  can  do,  we  shall  have  great  hopes  of  effecting  a 
general  reform  in  the  gardening  taste,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every 
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otber  for  which  this  work  is  calculated :  and  we  intend  it  for  circulation  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  both  hemispheres. 

Next  in  influence  on  society,  in  every  country,  to  the  female  sex,  is  the  v 
class  of  teachers ;  including  under  this  class  the  two  orders,  ministers  of 
religion  and  schoolmasters.  The  instruction  of  these  orders  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  gardening  shall  he  one  of  our  principal  aims  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work,  as  well  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  their  own  resources  for 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  as  of  enabling  them  to  infuse  a  taste  for  these 
comforts  and  enjoyments  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  any  rural  pursuits  more  adapted  for  a  clergyman  than  natural 
history  and  gardening :  and  what  can  better  afford  a  relaxation  to  the  school- 
master, from  the  arduous  and  sedentary  duties  of  his  profession,  than  the 
cultivation  of  a  field  of  useful  vegetables,  and  of  a  garden  of  curious  and 
ornamental  plants,  not  only  for  his  own  amnsement,  but  for  the  instruction  of 
his  pupOs?  A  garden  and  a  field  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  merited  by  the 
schoolmaster  as  a  glebe  is  by  the  clergyman ;  and  we  trust  they  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  jconsidered  as  no  less  indispensable  in  Britain  (in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  education)  than  they  already  are  in  most  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  many  parts  of  North  America. 

We  might  enlarge  here  on  the  great  advantages  which  would  result  from 
bringing  up  children  with  a  taste  for  garden  pursuits  and  natural  history;  and 
the  vast  influence  which  this  is  calculated  to  have  on  their  future  happiness, 
and  on  the  welfare  of  society,  by  enabling  them,  instead  of  passing  their 
leisure  hours  in  a  manner  degrading  to  human  nature,  to  interest  themselves 
in  recreations  both  agreeable  and  useful :  but  the  field  is  too  wide  to  be 
entered  on  within  our  limits,  and  we  must  therefore  leave  the  subject  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  imagination  of  our  readers. 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  residence  depends  on  knowing  what 
to  expect  from  it;  what,  in  short,  is  consistent,  and  what  is  inconsistent,  with 
its  limits  and  its  local  situation.  We  have  shown,  in  the  Encydoptedia  of 
Cottage,  Farm,  and  ViUa  Architecture  (p.  8),  that  all,  in  the  way  of  house 
accommodation,  that  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  may  be  obtained  in  (^ 
a  cottage  of  three  or  four  rooms  as  well  as  in  a  palace ;  and  we  shall  prove, 
in  this  work,  that  a  suburban  villa,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  land 
attached,  will  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  happiness  in  the  garden,  park, 
and  demesne  of  the  most  extensive  country  residence.  Let  us  briefly  make 
the  comparison.  The  objects  of  the  possessors  of  both  are  the  same :  health, 
which  is  the  result  of  temperance  and  exercise ;  enjoyment,  which  is  the 
possession  of  something  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  on  which  we  can 
set  our  heart  and  aflections ;  and  the  respect  of  society,  which  is  the  result  of 
their  favourable  opinion  of  our  sentiments  and  moral  conduct.  No  man  in 
this  world,  however  high  may  be  his  rank,  great  his  wealth,  powerful  his 
genius,  or  extensive  his  acquirements,  can  ever  attain  more  than  health, 
enjoyment,  and  respect.  The  lord  of  an  extensive  demesne  seeks  after  health 
by  hunting,  shooting,  or  other  field  sports,  or  by  superintending  the  general 
management  and  cultivation  of  his  estate ;  the  lady  seeks  recreation  in  her 
pleasure-ground,  or  in  airings  in  her  carriage ;  and  both  find  their  enjoyment 
in  their  children,  anil  in  their  house  and  garden,  and  other  surrounding 
objects.  Now  the  master  of  a  suburban  villa  finds  health  in  the  change  it 
aflbrds  from  his  occupation  as  a  citizen ;  or  if  he  has  retired  from  business,  in 
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the  personal  cultivation  of  hii  garden.  He  also  finds  enjoyment,  not  only  in 
his  family,  friends,  and  hooks,  hut  in  his  garden,  and  in  the  other  rural  ohjecta 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  which  he  can  alter  at  pleasurei  at  a  trifling 
expense,  and  often  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  ohann  of 
creation,  and  makes  a  thing  essentially  one's  own.  Every  one  must  have 
felt  the  infinitely  greater  pleasure  which  is  ei\joyed  from  the  contemplation 
of  what  we  have  planned  and  executed  ourselves,  to  what  can  he  eKpenenced 
hy  seeing  the  finest  works  helonging  to,  and  planned  hy,  another.  Our  own 
work  is  endeared  to  us  hy  the  difficulties  we  have  met  with  and  conquered  at 
every  step :  every  step  has  indeed  its  history,  and  recalls  a  train  of  interesting 
recollections  connected  with  it. 

We  shall  arrange  this  work  in  books;  and  shall  treat  in  succession  of 
the  general  principles  which  should  guide  an  amateur  in  the  choice*  laying 
out,  and  planting  of  a  country  residence ;  and  of  the  planting  and  manage- 
ment of  the  villa  kitchen-garden,  orchard,  flower-garden,  pleasure -grounds, 
and  shrubbery,  and  of  the  villa  farm;  concluding  the  whole  with  a  monthly 
calendar  of  the  management  of  villa  residences. 


BOOK  I. 

ON  THE   GENERAL   PaiNCIPLEfl  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN   INTO  CONSIDERATION 
PREVIOUSLY   TO    LATINO   OUT   AND   PLANTING   A   VILLA    RBSIDBNCB. 

1.  Preliminary  observations, — ^Though  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
one  who  inhabits  a  villa,  to  build  the  house,  and  lay  out  the  grounds  himself; 
yet  most  people  who  have  a  country  residence,  have  the  power  of  either 
choosing  one  for  themselves,  or  at  least  of  making  such  alterations  and 
improvements  as  may  render  their  abode  suitable  to  their  own  taste  or  con- 
venience. It  is,  however,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  form  an  entirely  new 
villa  residence  for  themselves  that  we  chiefly  address  ourselves ;  as  such  a 
case  will  bring  the  greatest  number  of  general  principles  into  action,  and 
as  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  apply  these  principles  only  par- 
tially, to  select  those  which  happen  to  Be  suitable  to  his  particular  case. 

2.  The  choice  of  a  situation, — ^The  first  and  most  important  consideration 
for  every  one  who  designs  to  inhabit  a  country  residence  is  its  situation ;  and 
this  is  as  necessary  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  intend  to  inhabit  a  villa 
on  the  very  smallest  scale,  as  it  is  by  those  who  contemplate  possessing  one  on 
the  largest ;  for  a  false  step  committed  in  either  case,  in  the  choice  of  a 
situation!  may  be  so  difiicult  afterwards  to  retrace,  as  to  be  almost  impracti- 
cable; and  thus,  nearly  all  the  comfort  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  country  residence,  may  be  destroyed.  How  much  the  locality,  the 
aspect,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  affect  the  culture  of  a  garden,  of 
even  a  single  perch  in  extent,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
not  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject. 

3.  The  healthiness  of  the  situation  intended  for  a  dwelling  is  obviously  the 
first  and  most  important  consideration.     Situations  differ  in  regard  to  health- 
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faMM,  nol  only  iMk  reHnenoe  to  lihe  eonrtitotMa  of  httman  boiiigi  genttmUy, 
Imft  ihffy  diftr  as  to  their  suitablenen  for  penons  nffiaeted  wHh|  or  QonstitOr 
tionally  liable  to,  partieular  diaeasea.  The  nil]ject  entbraoei  elevaticHi,  char 
racter  of  iiizfaoe,  ezpoture,  aspect,  toil,  snbioil,  climate  and  character  of  the 
weather,  water,  and  a  general  capacity  for  improTemcnt. 

4.  Elmmtum» — ^In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  air  is  always  more 
or  lass  charged  with  smoke,  an  elevated  site  will  always  be  found  to  have  the 
dearsst  atmosphere ;  and,  for  persons  in  good  health,  it  is  generally  allowed* 
that  the  atmoapherv  should  not  only  be  free  from  impurities,  but  free  from  more 
than  the  average  quantity  of  water  held  in  suspension  in  the  given  climate.  In 
▼alleys  and  low  situations,  there  is  always  a  larger  proportion  of  water  in  the 
-atmosphere  tiian  in  situations  which  are  high,  and  have  a  dry  soil  and  sub- 
soil ;  and  for  these  reasons,  an  elevated  situation,  for  strong  healthy  persons, 
provided  all  other  things  be  agreeable,  should  be  selected.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  constitution  of  the  intending  occupant  or  his  &mily  has  a  tendmcy 
to  oonsun^tion,  a  low  situation,  with  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  is  prafer- 
able ;  or,  in  the  case  of  asthma,  an  intermediate  position,  sheltwed,  and  with 
a  comparatively  warm  climate.  In  choosing  a  situation  mth  vafarence  to  the 
height  of  the  surface,  its  absolute  elevation  is  sometimes  of  less  eonsequenee 
than  the  facilities  which  it  afibrda  for  the  free  circulation  of  aur.  A  situation 
may  be  hilly,  and  yet  so  covered  with  high  trees,  that  the  air,  except  in  win- 
ter, when  the  trees  are  not  in  leaf,  becomes  stagnated  and  charged  with 
watery  exhalations  from  the  ground,  which  is  k^t  damp  by  the  shade,  and 
by  the  transpiration  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Dry  ground,  on  a  lower 
level,  but  open  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  wipds,  is 
obvioudy  healthier  than  a  situation  of  this  description.  A  situation  may 
also  be  elevated,  and  yet  not  healthy,  from  its  soil  being  naturally  damp ; 
and,  on  this  account,  if  tbe  walls  of  the  house  have  not  been  built  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  damp  from  aseending  through  them,  it  may  be 
inferior  in  point  of  healthiness  to  a  lower  situation  where  the  soil  is  dry. 

h.  A  low  iUuaHon  near  the  «ea,  or  close  on  its  shore,  is  almost  always 
healthy ;  whether  on  a  coast,  like  that  of  the  west  of  England  and  Sooiland» 
exposed  to  moist  winds,  or  like  that  on  the  east  of  both  countries,  which  is 
chiefly  exposed  to  dry  winds.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  air,  iu  both 
eases,  does  more  good  l^  its  bracing  properties,  than  injury  by  the  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  one  case,  or  the  deficiency  o£  moisture  in  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  elevated  situations  on  surfaces  covered  with  peat  bog,  or  with 
marshy,  wet,  springy  soil,  are  generally  unhealthy.  The  banks  of  a  sluggish 
liver  are  unwholesome,  while  those  of  a  river  with  a  rapid  current  are  the  con- 
trary. The  beauty  of  the  view  er  prospect,  or  the  circumstance  of  there  beiog  or 
not  being  a  prospect,  is  a  subject  of  consideration  so  obviously  depending  on 
elevation,  that  it  only  requires  to  be  mentioned.  Scarcely  any  object  that 
«an  be  created  within  the  boundary  wall  of  a  small  spot  cap  compensate  for 
the  want  of  a  distant  prospect,  to  a  general  admirer  of  landscape;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  no  distant  prospect,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  can  coqipen- 
sate  to  a  lovw  qf  plants,  for  the  want  of  a  good  garden :  the  beau  idSal  is  to 
unite  both ;  but,  as  this  can  rarely  be  done,  it  is  for  the  proprietor  to  seek 
after  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  that  he  can  find,  or  to  choose  which  of 
these  desiderata  he  considers  preferable.  ' 

6.  Character  of  surface, — An  irregular  surface  is  always  attended  by  an 
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irregular  climate.  Tiiii  is  oeeaaioned  by  the  different  influence  of  the  aun 
on  flurfacea  of  different  degreea  of  slope ;  and  by  the  different  degreea  of 
interruption  which  hills  or  irregularities  of  different  shapes  and  aises  gi^e  to 
the  wind.  There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  cahn  during  bright 
sunshine  in  a  hilly  irregular  country ;  because,  while  on  one  side  of  the  hill 
the  sun  generates  an  intense  heat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  the  soil  and  air 
remain  cold.  For  persons  of  narrow  chests  and  weak  lungs,  a  hilly  situation, 
therefore,  is  far  from  being  desirable ;  for,  independently  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  climate,  the  fatigue  of  walkiug  up  and  down  hills  or  slopes,  is  greater 
to  such  persons  than  it  is  to  others.  The  most  eyen  and  regular  climates  are  to 
be  found  over  the  most  eyen  and  regular  sur&ces.  Hence,  other  circum- 
stances being  favourable,  a  leyel  plain,  at  a  distance  from  mountains,  gene- 
rally affords  the  mildest  and  beat  climate  for  invalids.  This  is  abo  the  kind 
of  situation  in  which  a  kitchen-garden  is  least  subject  to  be  injured  by  winds; 
and,  if  the  subsoil  admits  of  being  thoroughly  drained,  and  is  not  so  near 
higher  grounds,  or  a  large  surface  of  water,  as  to  be  liable  to  be  Inundated  by 
night  dews  from  them,  it  is  preferable  to  every  other. 

7.  The  eharaeter  of  the  eUnuUe  of  a  niMO^om  near  the  eeOy  near  a  lake,  or 
near  a  broad  riyer,  resembles  in  some  respects,  that  of  an  irregular  surface  ; 
for,  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  dry  soil  being  very  different  from  its  effect 
on  the  water,  a  current  of  wind  is  created,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
temperature.  The  air,  in  such  situations,  is  milder  in  winter,  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  water ;  and  cooler  in  summer,  in  consequence 
of  less  heat  being  given  out  by  the  water  than  by  the  dry  ground,  and  of  the 
breexes  which  arise  horn  the  tendency  to  an  equilibrium  in  volumes  of  air  of 
different  temperatures.  Natural  or  accidentid  hollows,  when  they  have  an 
outlet  for  drainage,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  heavy  air  which  accumulates  in 
them,  afford  sheltered,  and  sometimes  very  picturesque,  situations  for  build- 
ing in.  Old  stone  quarries,  gravel  pits,  and  chalk  pits  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  when  they  are  open  to  the  south  or  south-east,  with,  perhaps,  a 
prospect  in  front,  the  most  delightful  Httle  places  may  be  made  of  them  that 
can  well  be  imagined. 

i,  Expoeure» — All  elevated  situations  are  more  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
winds  of  a  country  than  plains ;  but,  as  the  highest  winds  of  any  particular 
locality  generally  blow  from  one  direction  only,  situations  that  are  equal  in 
point  of  elevation  may  be  quite  different  in  point  of  exposure.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  the  most  disagreeable  winds  are  from  the  north- 
east, a  house  placed  on  that  side  of  a  hill  will  be  more  exposed  to  cold  winds 
than  on  any  other  side.  The  exposure,  also,  is  very  much  affected,  in  irre- 
gular hilly  situations,  by  the  influence  of  other  hills,  in  directing  currents  of 
wind  out  of  their  natural  course ;  so  that  while  the  north-east  side  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  may  be  the  most  exposed  side,  the  south  or  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
situated  among  other  hills,  may  be  equally  exposed  as,  or  more  so  than,  the 
north-east  side.  Though  a  situation  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
district  can  seldom  be  considered  the  most  desirable  for  a  dwelling-house,  and 
never  for  a  garden,  unless  it  be  one  where  none  but  the  hardiest  plants  are  to 
be  grown,  yet  there  are  exceptions,  arising  from  local  circumstances:  for 
example,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns,  such  as  Manchester 
or  Birmingham,  any  situation  on  the  side  of  the  town  most  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  will  be  the  best,  as  being  the  most  free  from  smoke. 
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9.  Aip9ei, — ^By  the  aspect  of  ground,  is  generally  understood  the  direction 
<»f  its  surface  relatively  to  the  different  points  of  the  compass.  A  south-eastern 
aspect,  or  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  an  inclination  to  the 
south-east,  is,  in  Britain,  generally  considered  the  hest,  hecause  it  is  the 
warmest.  The  winds  from  the  south-east  are  never  very  violent :  they  are 
neither  so  cold  nor  so  dry  as  those  from  the  east,  and  they  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  winds  from  any  other  quarter.  On  a  hill  side,  especially  if  the 
lull  he  high,  the  aspect  least  suhject  to  high  winds  is  decidedly  to  he  preferred; 
but,  in  a  flat  country,  a  slight  inclination  of  the  surface,  in  any  direction  what- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence.  An  aspect  to  the  south  is,  in  some 
cases,  less  favourable  than  one  to  the  north :  for  example,  when  the  ohjects 
which  are  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  are  near ;  as,  in  that  case,  the 
worst  side  of  the  trees  is  seen,  and  that  side  will  he  wholly  in  shade,  during 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  day,  in  winter  and  spring.  An  aspect  to  the 
north,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  hest  side  of  the  trees ;  the  light  side  of  all 
objects^  during  winter  and  spring ;  and  the  greatest  variety  of  light  and  shade 
during  summer,  and,  in  short,  throughout  the  year.  In  the  choice  of  a  situar 
tion  for  a  house  and  grounds,  the  views  from  the  house  should  not  alone  he 
taken  into  consideration.  Recreation  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  country  residence ;  and  an  aspect  sloping  to  the  south  will 
admit  of  the  grounds  being  walked  in  during  winter,  when,  with  one  sloping 
to  the  north,  they  will  he  covered  with  snow,  frost,  or  moisture.  Land  sloping 
to  the  south  may  also  he  much  sooner  walked  on  after  rain,  at  all  seasons ;  and 
it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  persons  living  in  the  country,  and  fond  of 
seeing  the  progress  of  vegetation,  to  examine  their  gardens  and  grounds 
immediately  after  a  shower,  while  the  trees  and  plants  are  in  the  very  crisis 
of  excitement,  produced  by  a  liberal  supply  of  water  after  a  long  drought. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  garden  sloping  to  the  south  or  south-east  not  only 
produces  earlier  crops,  whether  of  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  than 
any  other,  but  that  it  may  also  be  walked  in  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  Grass  fields  open  to  the  south  produce  earlier  pasture,  and  the  com 
grown  on  arable  land  so  situated  ripens  sooner. 

10.  SoU, — ^Though  the  soil,  in  small  spots,  may  be  very  much  changed  hy 
art;  and  though,  in  suburban  gardens  of  only  two  or  three  perches,  the  soil 
may  be  entirely  artificial,  and  consequently  be  made,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
the  proprietor  wishes  it ;  yet  it  is  always  desirable,  where  it  can  he  done,  to 
choose  a  soil  which  is  good  by  nature.  If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  single 
quality  in  a  soil,  the  predominance  of  which  would  entitle  it  to  he  called  good, 
we  should  say  fHahility.  With  reference  to  a  small  dwelling-house,  and  also 
to  a  small  garden^  this  quality  is  more  especially  desirable,  since  it  wOl  almost 
always  be  found  easier  to  alter  the  texture  of  a  dry  soil  so  as  to  render 
it  retentive  of  moisture,  than  to  drain  and  alter  the  texture  of  a  wet  soil 
so  thoroughly  as  to  give  it  a  character  of  dr3me8s.  A  dry  soil  may  either 
have  sand  or  gravel  as  its  prevailing  quality :  the  gravel  affords  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  house,  and  the  sand,  the  best  subsoil  for  a  garden.  A  soil,  how- 
ever, may  be  naturally  either  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  yet  not  be  dry,  from 
being  placed  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  or  from  the  subsoil  being  connected  with 
the  watery  subsoil  of  higher  grounds.  In  the  case  of  a  retentive  subsoil,  the 
surface  soil,  though  sandy  in  its  original  nature,  from  being  long  saturated 
with  surface  water,   and  fhrni  that   water    containing  vegetable  matter. 
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wM  probably  bftve  bMooM  black  and  paatgrin  appearanoa;  and  ualeia  the 
water  can  be  thorougUy  got  rid  of  l^  dnumiig»  tneb  solU  are  decidedly  vnla- 
Yourable  both  for  building  and  gardening.  As  chalky  toil  is  almost  always 
dry,  it  is  favourable  for  building  on ;  but,  unless  it  has  a  considerable  depth 
of  soil  over  it,  the  expense  of  forming  suitable  garden  ground  is  greater  than 
on  most  other  soils.  A  chalky  subsoil  in  a  valley  is  generally  covered  by  a 
depth  of  loam  on  the  surfkce,  which  loam  forms  one  of  the  very  best  soils  for 
growing  every  description  of  vegetables  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Chalky  soiU,  though  dry,  are  invariably  colder  than  most  others,  from  the 
whiteness  of  the  chalk  not  absorbing  readily  the  sun*s  rays,  and  from  the  slow- 
ness with  which  a  dense  body  like  dhalk  is  penetrated  with  the  rain  of  summer, 
which  is  one  of  nature's  chief  modes  of  warming  subsoils.  A  strong  dayey 
soil  is  not  to  bo  desired ;  because  it  wiU  oost  a  great  deal  to  render  it  fit  for 
garden  purposes;  and  because  it  forms  a  dangerous  foundation  for  small 
houses  built  on  its  surface,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  shrink  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  and  to  expand  when  remoiatened  by  rains,  thus  throwing 
the  walls  of  the  house  out  of  their  perpendicular.  In  various  parts  of  Middle- 
sex, to  the  north  of  London,  brick  cottages  maybe  seen  built  on  strong  clays, 
with  walls  leaning  to  one  side,  or  bulging  out,  or  with  deep  cracks  in  them 
produced  by  this  cause.  However,  where  the  foundation  of  die  bouse  is  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft  or  4  ft,  or  where  the  surface  of  the  day  is  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  gravel,  small  stones,  or  sand,  or  where  it  is  paved,  or  laid  with 
flag-stones,  to  the  breadth  of  3  ft  or  4  ft.  all  round  the  house,  this  disadvantage 
of  a  clayey  soil  will  not  be  experienced ;  because  the  soil  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  from  atmos- 
pherical changes.  A  strong  clayey  soU  can  be  walked  on  with  pleasure  (ewer 
days  of  the  year  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  vetentiveness  of  moisture ; 
and  it  is  the  most  expensive  to  cultivate,  Arom  its  being  alternately  too  hard 
and  too  wet  It  is,  therefore,  the  very  worst  kind  of  soil  for  houses  having 
an  acre  or  two  of  ground  attached ;  and  it  must  obviously  be  the  very  worst 
that  can  occur,  either  for  kitchen-gardens  or  flowei^gardens.  There  is  a 
description  of  clayey  soil  which  is  almost  always  soft  and  moist,  because  it 
abounds  in  springs ;  and,  though  no  soil  whatever,  in  its  natural  state,  can  be 
worse  for  building  on,  or  for  gardening,  than  this  moist  clay ;  yet,  if  it  admits 
of  being  thoroughly  drained,  it  may  be  rendered  better  for  either  purpose  than 
the  tough  strong  day  above  mentioned.  The  reason  is,  that  this  springy 
olay,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  vptmgy,  or,  in  other  words,  so 
porous  as  to  admit  of  water  rising  up  throi^h  it,  is  less  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  more  freely  and  easily  worked,  when  drained,  than  the  other.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  springs  which  rise  from  the  subsoil  cannot  be  effectually 
cut  off,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  perfectly  dry ;  by  which  is  meant,  perfectly 
free  from  all  moisture,  but  that  which  falls  on  it  in  th9  form  of  rain  or  snow. 
Loamy  soils  (which,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  consider 
as  intermediate,  either  between  sand  and  day,  or  between  peat  or  soft  blaok 
earth,  and  chdk)  are  not  unfavourable  for  building  on,  and  are  highly  fiEivour- 
able  for  every  description  of  gardening.  A  sandy  loam,  with  rock  or  sand, 
or  even  gravel,  for  a  subsoil,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  favourable  of  all 
for  gardening  purposes,  and,  indeed,  as  the  best  soil  for  a  country  residenoe. 
11.  i^tfifot^.— The  substratum  on  which  the  surface  soil  rests,  is,  both  for 
building  and  gardening,  of  more  importance  than  the  soil  itself.    No  surface 
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■oil  whiteyei^  09  a  wet  or  springy  subtcil,  or  eren  on  a  soil  not  fpringy,  but 
clayey  and  retentive,  can  be  rendered  fit  for  either  garden  or  field  cultivation 
vitiiout  considerable  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  any  soil  on  a  subsoil  not  abso- 
lutely retentive,  and  not  too  open,  may,  at  a  moderate  cost,  be  highly  improved* 
Rock,  of  almost  every  kind,  forms  a  favourable  subsoil,  because  it  is  generally 
neither  too  retentive  nor  too  porous :  it  is  proverbially  the  best  foundation  for 
building  on ;  and  if  the  surface  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth,  it  is  fit  for  every 
purpose  of  cultivation. 

There  are  some  descriptions  of  decomposing  sandstone  rock,  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  which  form  unfavourable  subsoils  for  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  produce  canker  in  them ;  but  such  subsoils  can  be  freed  from  the 
bad  effects  of  the  iron  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  culture  of  herbaceous 
vegetables,  by  frequent  dressings  with  quicklime.  Dry  gravel  forms  a  good 
subsoil ;  but,  unless  care  be  taken  not  to  found  the  walls  of  a  house  too  deep, 
and  to  have  a  perfect  exterior  drainage,  the  surface  water  will,  in  rainy  sea- 
sons, find  its  way  into  the  floor  of  the  sunk  story,  if  there  be  one.  A  gravelly 
subsoil  is  not  the  best  for  a  garden ;  because,  in  the  summer  season,  it  absorbs 
too  rapidly  the  water  of  the  surface  soil.  On  marshy  or  peaty  soils  or  subsoils, 
no  house  whatever  should  be  built;  but  such  surfisces  and  subsoils  may  be 
rendered  peculiarly  suitable  for  certain  descriptions  of  garden  culture,  by 
judicious  draining,  or  by  a  command  of  water  combined  with  the  power  of 
laying  the  whole  dry  to  a  certain  depth  at  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  irregular 
rocky  sur&ces  such  marshy  or  peaty  spots  are  not  unfrequent ;  and,  when  the 
bouse  can  be  placed  on  a  rocky  knoU)  and  the  garden  formed  in  an  adjoining 
boUow,  the  concurring  circumstances  may  be  considered  favourable. 

12.  Ths  kind  of  cUmaie  of  the  given  locality  is  the  circumstance  of  a  per- 
manent nature  which,  next  to  elevation  and  soil,  ought  most  to  influence  the 
choice  of  a  country  residence.  In  warm  climates,  an  open  and  airy  situation 
is  preferable  to  a  close  and  sheltered  one ;  and  in  hot  climates,  such  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, situations  with  such  an  inclination  of  surface  as  is  favourable  for  shade, 
will  be  sought  rather  than  those  with  surfaces  so  inclined  as  to  meet  at  a  more 
direct  angle  the  sun's  rays.  In  cold  climates,  sheltered  situations  will  be 
preferred,  for  the  sake  of  warmth ;  and,  in  moist  climates,  elevated  dry  situa^ 
tions,  open  to  the  south,  and  exposed  to  the  breeze,  with  a  dry  subsoil,  and 
good  natural  surface  drainage,  afford  the  only  opportunities  of  counteracting 
or  diminishing  the  natural  inconveniences  always  attendant  on  continued 
rains  and  fogs.  In  almost  every  situation,  the  wind  prevails,  throughout  the 
year,  more  in  one  direction  than  in  all  the  others ;  and,  hence,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  winds  must  blow  the  smoke  of  the  town  or  city,  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  natural  currents  of  the  wind,  in  any  given  locality, 
are  always  more  or  less  modified  by  inequalities  of  the  surface ;  and  these 
inequalities,  when  they  are  so  great  as  to  become  hills  and  mountains,  will 
materially  affect  the  theory  here  laid  down.  In  such  cases*  the  observation 
of  what  actually  takes  place  in  nature  will  form  the  best  guide.  A  large 
river,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  more  especially  if  acted  on  by  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  has  always  considerable  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  from  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  land  and  houses.  In  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, the  river  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  current  of  air  by  its  coolness,  and 
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in  winter  byiti  wannth ;  and  thu  action  is  greatly  increased  when  the  motion 
of  the  river  is  rapid,  or  when  it  riaeB  and  falls  widi  the  tide. 

13.  Water, — ^This  element,  so  essential  both  for  the  house  and  garden,  is 
not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of;  becaase,  from  the  earliest  times,  it  has  been  an 
understood  requisite  both  for  a  dwelling  and  a  garden.  Hence,  as  cities  and 
towns  formerly  were  placed  by  a  river,  or  on  some  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  detached 
dwellings  were  placed  by  brooks  or  springs.  With  the  present  improved 
means  of  procuring  water  by  boring,  or  collecting  it  on  the  surface  and  pre- 
serving it  in  tanks,  few  difficulties  respecting  the  procuring  of  water  can 
occur.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  more  water  is  required  than  where  there  is  only  a  house. 

14.  External  appearance  and  arehitectwal  style, — Many  persons  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  the  choice  of  a  house,  are  captivated  by  the 
exterior;  and  are  more  influenced  by  picturesque  effect,  than  by  any  property 
in  the  dwelling  connected  with  habltableness.  One  person  is  an  admirer  of 
the  Gothic ;  without  considering  that,  unless  the  number  of  windows  in  such 
a  house  is  greater  than  in  a  bmlding  in  the  Roman  or  Italian  style,  the  rooms 
will  be  ill-lighted,  from  the  thickness  of  the  mullions,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  frames ;  and  probably  also  not  well  ventilated,  from  the  defective  manner 
in  which  Gothic  windows  generally  open.  Some  prefer  a  cottage  with  lat- 
ticed windows,  and  surrounded  by  creepers ;  not  considering  that  the  rooms 
in  such  buildings  are  very  frequently  low,  HI -lighted,  and  iU-ventilated ;  the 
floors  subject  to  the  dry-rot,  and  the  walls  to  damp :  for,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  flowering  creepers,  there  is  not  a  single  kind  of  creeping  plant 
which  will  grow  against  a  house,  that  does  not  make  the  walls  damp,  with 
the  exception  of  ivy.  Some  prefer  a  house  with  a  veranda  all  round  it;  and 
no  doubt  such  an  appendage  will  keep  the  house  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler 
in  summer,  and  will  afford  a  dry  walk  during  rain ;  but  those  who  take  a 
house  with  a  veranda,  which  they  are,  of  course,  bound  to  keep  in  repair, 
should  first  well  consider  if  it  admits  sufficient  light  to  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  is  well  put  together,  and  made  of 
durable  materials.  Some  houses  which  are  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  which 
are  exceedingly  handsome  and  architectural  externally,  are  yet  more  gloomy 
within  than  their  possessors  would,  perhaps,  like  to  acknowledge. 

15.  ^  thatched  cottage  is  an  object  of  admiration  with  many  persons  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  of  country  life ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Such  cottages  bave,  perhaps,  the 
gable  end  covered  with  ivy,  the  chimney-tops  entwined  with  Virginian 
creepers,  and  the  windows  overshadowed  by  roses  and  jasmines.  The  ivy 
forms  an  excellent  harbour  for  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  which  build 
there  in  quantities  in  spring  and  early  in  summer,  and  roost  there  during  winter. 
In  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  fledged,  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  are  attracted  by  them,  and  take  up  their  abode  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
every  night  for  several  weeks ;  the  noise  and  other  annoyances  occasioned  by 
which  we  need  only  allude  to.  We  say  nothing  of  the  damp  produced  by  the 
deciduous  creepers  and  the  roses,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  that :  but  we 
must  here  notice  another  evil,  which  is  not  so  obvious,  though  quite  as  serious, 
and  this  is,  the  numerous  insects  generated  in  the  decaying  thatch ;  and  more 
especially  that  generally-disliked  creature,  the  earwig,  which  in  autumn, 
whenever  tiie  windows  are  open,  comes  into  the  house  in  quantities,  and  finds 
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its  way  into  every  cloaet,  chink,  piece  of  furniture,  and  even  books  and 
papers.  All  cottages  of  this  kind  harbour  snails  and  slugs  in  the  ivy,  and 
spiders  under  the  eaves  of  the  thatched  roof;  and  wherever  there  are  spiders, 
there  are  also  abundance  of  flies.  As  there  is  always  a  garden  attached  to 
such  cottages,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  on  a  clayey  soil,  to  abound  in  snails, 
slugs,  worms,  and,  if  the  situation  is  low,  perhaps  newts.  Some  of  these, 
from  the  doors,  or  at  all  events  the  back-door,  being  generally  kept  open,  are 
quite  sure  to  find  their  way  not  only  into  the  kitchen,  but  even  into  the 
pantry  and  ceUars.  Slugs,  when  very  small,  will  enter  a  house  through  a 
crevice  in  the  window,  or  a  crack  in  the  door;  find  their  way  to  the  moist 
floor  of  the  pantry  or  the  cellar,  and  remain  there  for  weeks,  till  they  are  of 
such  a  size  that  they  cannot  retreat  There  are  few  persons  indeed  who  do  not 
experience  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  seeing  the  slimy  traces  of  a  slug  in  any  part 
of  their  house,  not  to  speak  of  finding  tliem  on  dishes  in  which  food  is  kept, 
or  even  on  bread ;  or  at  discovering  an  earwig  in  their  bed,  or  on  their  linen. 
The  kitchen,  in  low  damp  cottages  of  every  kind,  almost  always  swarms  with 
beetles  and  cockroaches,  and  the  pantry  with  flies ;  while,  from  the  closeness 
and  want  of  ventilation  m  the  rooms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  fleas,  &c., 
from  the  beds.  If  a  large  dog  be  kept  in  or  near  the  house,  as  it  frequently 
is,  or  if  a  stable  or  cow-house  be  near,  the  fleas  from  the  dog,  the  horses,  or 
the  cows,  which  are  larger  than  the  common  kind,  will  overspread  the  carpets, 
and  find  their  way  to  the  sofas  and  beds.  Having  lived  in  cottages  of  this 
kind  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  we  have  not  stated  a  single 
annoyance  that  we  have  not  ourselves  experienced ;  and  we  have  purposely 
omitted  some.  Two  of  these,  offensive  smells  and  rats,  are  the  infallible 
results  of  the  want  of  proper  water-closets  and  drainage ;  but  these  evils, 
great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  are  much  easier  to  remedy  than  the  others 
already  mentioned,  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inseparable  from  tlie  kind 
of  house.  Two  others,  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  a  thatched  roof,  and  its 
liability  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  any  one,  who  had  not  lived  in  a  house  of  this  description  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  a  thatched  roof  is,  of  all  roofs,  the  most 
expensive,  both  when  first  formed,  and  afterwards  to  keep  in  repair.  A 
plumber  or  a  slater,  to  repair  a  lead  or  a  slate  roof,  may  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns ;  but  a  professional  thatcher  must  be  sent  for 
from  the  interior  of  the  coimtry.  For  example,  the  nearest  cottage  thatchers 
to  London  are  in  the  Hundreds  of  Kssex  on  the  east,  and  in  Buckinghamshire 
on  the  west.  We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  evils  incident  to  a 
thatched  cottage,  because  in  it,  all  cottage  annoyances  exist  in  an  extreme 
degree ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  the  cottages  which  have  not  their  ground- 
floors  so  much  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface  as  to  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  their  rooms  lofty  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  ore  subject  to  the  same 
evils,  though  not  quite  to  so  great  an  extent.  Notwithstanding  all  that  we 
have  stated,  we  do  not  recommend  our  readers  never  to  take  a  thatched,  or 
other  fancy  or  ornamental  cottage ;  we  only  wish  to  point  out  the  inconve- 
niences and  extra  expense  to  which  their  doing  so  will  render  them  liable* 
We  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  same  family  that  would  want  two 
servants  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require  three  in  a  cottage  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  describing. 
16.  T%e  kind  of  country  hoiue  least  liable  to  itieonveniende  is  one  that  stands 
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high,  dry,  and  free ;  that  ig  compact  in  its  general  form ;  &at  has  the  diagonal 
line  of  its  general  plan  south  and  north,  so  as  to  obtain  the  sun  on  every 
^window,  on  some  part  of  every  day  that  it  shines,  throughout  the  year;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  has  no  front  or  side  pointing  directly  either  east,  wesi^ 
north,  or  south ;  that  has  the  rooms,  and  especially  the  kitchen  story,  lolly, 
and  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  that  has  a  secure  roof  of  slate,  lead,  or  flat 
tiles ;  few  creepers  on  the  walls ;  and,  that  is  not  choked  up  with  trees  and 
bushes.  These  conditions  being  complied  with,  the  architectural  style  of  the 
building  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  occupant. 

i  17.  As  the  cubic  form  is  known  to  enclose  more  space  with  the  same  quan* 
tity  of  walling  and  roof  than  any  other,  so  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  a 
house  square  in  the  plan  is  preferable  in  all  that  regards  comfort,  habitfr* 
bleness,  and  economy  of  heating,  keeping  clean,  and  in  repair,  to  one  which 
is  irregular  in  its  plan.  The  next  best  form  to  a  square  is  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram; and  the  worst  form  that  can  be  adopted  is  that  of  along,  narrow, 

"^  irregular  building.  A  square  house  is  more  compact  within,  and^  from  its 
form.  It  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  tiian  any  other ;  it  is  more 
easily  heated ;  it  has  less  space  occupied  by  passages,  and  is,  consequently, 
more  easily  cleaned ;  and,  externally,  it  exposes  less  surface  to  Ae  atmos- 
phere, and  is,  consequently,  more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  any  other. 

^  When  economy  is  the  main  object,  therefore,  a  square  house  ought  to  be 
chosen  ;  and,  that  it  may  combine  architectural  beauty  with  economy,  both 
in  first  cost  and  future  management  and  repairs,  one  should  be  chosen  in 
which  the  same  description  of  brick  or  stone,  the  same  style  of  workmanship, 
the  same  magnitude,  kind,  and  disposition  of  windows,  the  same  fkcings  to 
them,  the  same  kind  of  cornice,  and,  in  short,  the  same  architecture,  is 
adopted  on  all  the  four  sides.  Above  all  things,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  a  house 
ought  to  be  avoided  which  has  any  one  of  its  sides  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
rest,  in  respect  either  to  architectural  design  or  execution.  We  should  say, 
also,  avoid,  in  point  of  habitableness  and  comfort,  every  house,  the  diagonal 
line  of  the  general  plan  of  which  is  not  south  and  north ;  were  it  not  that 
this  maxim  would  condemn  all  those  houses  which  have  been  built  along,  and 
parallel  to,  streets  or  roads  which  run  directly  east  and  west,  or  north  and 
south.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  placing  small  country  houses  that  are 
near  streets  or  roads,  with  one  of  their  sides  parallel  to  that  street  or  road, 
and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  its  direction,  is  almost  universal,  even 
where  there  is  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more  between  the  road  and  the 
house,  though  it  is  productive  of  two  serious  evils,  which  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  one  is,  that  the  opposite  side  or  front  of  the  house  to  that  which  faces 
the  road  is  considered  as  the  back,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  designed  and 
finished  in  an  inferior  style :  and  the  other  is,  that  no  attention  can  be  paid  to 
placing  the  diagonal  line  of  the  plan  of  the  house  due  south  and  north ;  and 
that,  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  road,  and 
not  on  the  will  of  the  builder.  The  latter  is  much  the  greater  evil ;  for  so 
numerous  are  the  advantages  of  this  disposition  of  the  plan,  in  point  of  solar 
light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  cheerfulness,  and  even  dryness  and  healthy 
vegetation  in  the  garden  or  adjoining  grounds,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be  made  the  governing  principle  in  the  placing  of  every  detached  house, 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  road  to  which  the  house  may  be  said  to 
belong. 


18.  n^pHmcipal  dkadwrnt^  of  a  iptare  Mnm,  is,  tiiat  it  ii  said,  by  B<flBe 
BTcbitects,  to  afford  less  architectural  beauty  t&an  any  otber  form,  from  the 
Minenea  of  the  general  shape ;  bat  this  is  partly  a  mistake,  and  is  chiefly 
believed  to  be  tame  by  suoh  as  consider  Tariety  to  be  one  of  the  main  beauties 
of  architecture.  Now,  our  opinion  is  that  rariety,  however  prominent  a 
beauty  it  may  be  in  landscape,  is  only  a  subordinate  one  in  arehitecture ; 
and  that  the  grand  characteristie  beauties  of  that  art  are  magnitude  and 
synometry.  We  would  not  exclude  variety;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
produce  it  to  as  great  an  extent  in  the  details  as  was  consistent  with  symme- 
try ;  and,  of  any  tiro  buildings  equal  in  magnitude  and  symmetry,  we  should 
say  that  the  one  which  possessed  the  greater  amount  of  variety  was  the  most 
beantifiil.  Two  great  beauties  in  architecture,  and  without  which  an  edifice 
can  hardly  merit  to  be  called  Bt«hitectura]>  are  the  appearances  of  solidity 
and  of  magnitude.  Now,  no  fonn  whatever  gives  the  appearance  of  solidi^ 
to  so  great  an  extent,  'in  propoHion  to  Uie  quantity  of  matter  employed,  as 
the  square  or  the  circular  form.  Both  these  forms  are  equal  in  point  of 
soHdiQr ;  but  the  square  (the  quantity  of  matter  being  the  same)  has  greatly 
the  advantage  in  point  of  magnitude,  by  presenting,  especially  when  two 
sides  are  seen  at  once,  a  much  greater  suifhce  to  the  eyci  A  building  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  if  seen  only  m  front,  may  have  the  appearance  of 
magnitude ;  but,  when  one  end  is  seen,  and  that  is  found  te  be  narrow,  the 
impression  of  the  want  of  solidity  is  immediately  felt  in  a  high  degree,  and 
the  impression  of  magnitude  is  proportionately  diminished.  Hence,  a  build- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  whichever  manner  it  may  be  viewed, 
is  never  sb  satisfactory  as  one  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  cube.  Now,  that 
a  squarei  or  cubic,  building  not  only  possesses,  by  the  nature  of  its  form,  the 
essential  and  Aindamental  architectural  beauties  of  solidity,  magnitude, 
regolaiity,  and  symmetry,  but  also  may  be  made  to  display  the  accessary 
beauties  of  variety,  harmony,  character,  and  style,  might  be  proved  by 
various  examples ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  Gothic  and 
Eflixabfethan  mansions  of  former  times ;  the  noblest  of  which,  and  thoee 
which  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  our  domestic  architecture, 
were  almnet  always  built  either  in  squares  or  quadrangles,  or  in  the  form  of 
three  aides  of  a  quadrangle. 

19.  In  choonng  a  hmue  that  is  irr^tdar  in  the  plan  and  elevatiwii  ^ere 
are  some  advantiq^es,  but  many  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are,  that,  in 
particular  situations,  particular  distant  prospects  may  be  better  displayed ; 
and  that  in  all  situations,  even  on  a  flat  surface,  a  greater  variety  of  home 
yfawB^  that  is,  views  within  the  grounds,  may  be  created.  This,  it  is  obvious, 
is  to  be  eflbcted  by  placing  the  rooms  in  such  a  way  diat  the  principal 
windows  in  them  will  look  on  the  view  at  a  right  angle.  The  disadvantages 
of  an  irregular  house  are,  that  it  is  tAway^  colder  in  winter,  and  warmer  in 
summoTi  than  a  square  house,  from  the  exterior  surface  of  almost  eveiy 
room  being  exposed  to  the  weather  on  two  or  more  sides;  whereas,  in 
a  square  house,  only  the  comer  nMms  are  exposed  on  more  than  one  side. 
The  chimneys  in  an  irregular  house  do  not  draw  so  well,  because  the  greater 
pwrt  of  tliem  are  in  the  outside  walk.  On  account  of  the  great  surface  both 
of  walls  and  ro«f,  and  of  Ihe  greater  number  of  gutters  in  the  latter,  it 
is  dear  that  irregular  houves  must  cost  more  at  first,  and  requite  more  to 
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keep  them  in  repair,  than  iquaie,  or^parallelognun,  houses;  the  quantity  of 
decoration  on  both  being  equal. 

20.  Lai^mg  out  and  pkmiing, — ^However  paradoxical  it  may  8eem»  it  is 
nevertheless  trae,  that  the  difficulties  of  building,  planting,  and  gardening, 
on  a  small  scale,  so  as  completely  to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  are  greater 
than  on  a  large  one.  This  will  be  found  acknowledged  by  the  late  eminent 
landscape-gardener,  Mr.  Repton,  in  various  parts  of  his  works ;  and  it  is 
also  well-known  to  every  architect,  and  to  every  gentleman's  gardener  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  lay  out  grounds.  There  is  scarcely  an  architect  who 
does  not  find  it  much  easier  to  satisfy  himself  in  devising  a  design  for  a 
mansion,  than  one  for  a  cottage  residence ;  or  a  landscape-gardener,  who 
would  not  have  more  confidence  of  success  in  laying  out  and  planting  a  park 
of  a  thousand  acres,  than  a  ground  plot  of  half  an  acre.  The  difficulty,  in 
the  case  of  small  places,  arises  from  the  deep  consideration  required  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  result  from  very  limited  means.  In  building  or 
planting  on  a  large  scale,  the  means  are  generally  ample ;  and,  if  not 
unlimited,  they  are,  at  least,  frequently  indefinite :  the  results  obtained  are, 
therefore,  generally  considerable,  and  such  as  to  afford  ample  enjoyment  to 
the  possessor.  Should  they  fail  of  this,  however,  his  wealth  and  his  resources 
will  enable  him  to  alter,  amend,  and  improve,  till  he  has  succeeded  to  his 
wishes ;  or,  should  he  ultimately  not  succeed,  will  prevent  him  from  being 
ruined  by  the  attempt.  The  planner  of  a  small  place,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  it  is  for  his  own  occupation,  or  for  that  of  another,  undertakes  a  task 
of  great  moral  responsibility ;  since  the  result  may  either  be  inadequate  to 
the  means  employed,  and  thus  time  and  money  which  can  ill  be  spared  may 
be  thrown  away ;  or  the  expense  may  be  greater  than  was  desired,  or  could 
be  afforded  by  the  party,  and  might  thus  blight  his  fortune,  and,  conse- 
quently, mar  his  prospects  of  happiness.  In  short,  when  an  artist  under- 
takes to  arrange  a  country  residence  on  the  smallest  scale,  he  may  be 
considered  as  intrusted  with  the  whole  of  what  his  employer  can  afford  to 
expend  in  that  manner ;  while,  on  a  large  scale,  he  is  only  intrusted  wi^  a 
part.  Hence  the  serious  consequence  of  failure  in  the  former  case,  as  com- 
pared with  the  latter ;  and,  hence,  the  deep  consideration  required  in  design- 
ing, and  the  great  anxiety  felt  in  executing,  a  cottage  residence,  as  compared 
with  a  mansion  or  a  palace.  Those  who  have  bad  most  experience  in  matters 
of  this  kind  will  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
steted. 

21.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  cmHsed  socieiyf  the  comforts  and  ^e  ele- 
gances of  life  were  necessarily  few;  but,  as  civilisation  and  refinement 
proceeded,  both  must  naturally  have  increased.  The  first  house  was,  doubt- 
less, a  mere  hovel ;  and  the  first  garden  a  piece  of  dug  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  rude  enclosure ;  and  as  mankind  advanced  in  knowledge  and  taste,  the 
hovel  and  the  enclosure  were  gradually  imptoved,  till  they  became  what  they 
are  at  present  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  existing  generation  to  take 
advantage  of  all  that  is  considered  excellent  in  the  practices  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  The  first  architects  could  have  only  one  manner  of  archi- 
tecture to  study,  and  the  first  gardeners  only  one  mode  of  laying  out  their 
gardens ;  but  the  architects  of  the  present  day  can  have  recourse  to  all  the 
different  styles  of  design,  and  manners  of  building,  which  have  been  prai&» 
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tised  by  difierent  nations,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human  records  to  the 
present  time.  The  modem  architect  may  build  a  house  in  the  classic  or  in 
the  Crothic  style ;  or  he  may  adopt  the  historical  and  geographical  variations 
of  these  styles,  as  exhibited  in  the  Hindoo,  Elisabethan,  Italian,  English, 
and  other  manners  of  building.  In  like  manner,  the  landscape-gardener, 
who  would  lay  out  grounds  at  the  present  day,  may  adopt  either  the  oldest, 
or  geometrical,  style,  in  which  the  forms  and  lines  of  the  house  are  reflected 
in  the  garden  in  front  of  it,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  recently  shown,  was 
practised  by  Uie  ancient  Egyptians  more  than  3000  years  ago ;  or  he  may 
adopt  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style,  in  which  the  forms  of  nature  are 
l»tmght  into  immediate  contrast  with  the  forms  of  art :  and  he  may,  farther, 
combine  the  two  styles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  join  regularity  and  irregularity 
in  one  design.  In  a  word,  both  in  architecture  and  in  gardening,  the  artist 
of  the  present  day  has  it  in  his  power  to  adopt  the  style  or  manner  of  any 
former  age,  or  of  any  other  country,  and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
age,  in  the  country  in  which  he  lives. 

22.  There  are  eertain  prmelplee  common  to  all  the  arU  cfdeeign  and  taste, 
whatever  style  may  be  adopted  by  the  architect  and  landscape-gardener,  by 
which  both  artists  must  be  guided ;  and  certain  others,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
certain  rules,  deduced  from  fundamental  principles,  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  art.  Whatever,  either  in  a  building  or  a  garden,  cannot  be  justified  on 
fundamental  principles,  must  undoubtedly  be  wrong ;  and  whatever  cannot  be 
referred  to  pre-established  rules  must  necessarily  be  new,  and  may  either  be 
right  or  wrong,  according  to  its  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  fundamental 
principles.  Hence  it  is  that  aU  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  no  less  than 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  may  be  subjected  to  reason ;  and,  consequently,  that 
when  any  part  is  produced,  either  of  a  building  or  of  a  garden,  for  which  no 
sufficient  reason  can  be  given,  that  part  must  be  either  a  superfluity  or  a 
deformity. 

23.  lie  JUnese  of  the  means  employed  to  the  end  to  he  obtained  is  the 
most  important  principle,  applicable  both  to  architecture  and  gardening  as 
usefialarts. 

24.  The  JUnese  of  a  buUding  for  the  end  in  tiiew  ought  not  only  to  be 
real,  but  apparent  A  dweUing-house,  for  example,  ought  not  to  be  so  con- 
stracted  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  chapel,  or  a  bam,  or  a  manufactory ;  nor 
a  chapel,  nor  any  public  building,  so  designed  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  private 
house.  Supports  should  not  only  be,  but  tbey  should  appear  to  be,  adequate 
to  the  weight  to  be  supported.  Hence,  when  cast-iron  pUlars  are  introduced 
in  a  brick  or  stone  building,  they  ought  either  to  be  cased  or  cast  hollow,  so 
as  to  appear  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  brick  or  stone  pillars :  or,  if  the  small 
dimensionB  required  in  an  iron  column  are  prefer-  ^ 

able,  in  order  to  admit  more  light,  the  metallic  chj^- 

racter  of  the  material  ought  to  be  rendered  obvious  }  \         T~     *1 

by  painting  or  bronzing,  or  by  some  such  means ;  the        ■  t       . 

material  of  which  they  are  formed  ought  always  to 
appear  obvious  at  fost  sight.    Stone  lintels  over  « 
openings,  when  they  are  not  formed  of  one  piece, 
ought  to  have  the  joints  of  the  pieces  in  such  a 
direction  towards  a  centre  as  to  give  them  the  appear-   ' 
ance  of  being  the  joints  of  an  arch,  as  in  Jig,  1.,  even 
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though  the  real  aource  of  strength  thould  he  an  unseen  iron  plate  or  beam  let 
into  the  soffit  Every  wall  should  be  broadest  at  its  base ;  openings,  such  as 
windows,  should  be  made  above  one  another;  solid  parts  of  a  wall  above  solid 
parts,  rather  than  above  openings;  wide  openings  should  be  arched;  lintels 
should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood  or  stone ;  all  the  stcmes  forming  a  wall  should 
have  horitontal  surfaces  on  their  under  and  upper  sides;  and  the  largest 
stones  of  a  wall  should  be  nearest  the  foundation.  Much  more  might  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  fitness  as  applied  to  architecture  and  building;  and  the 
reader  will  find  it  treated  at  length  in  our  Enepelopmdia  qf  CoUagty  Fwrw^  mui 
ViUa  ArehUeetvret  book  iv.,  ch.  i. 

25.  In  gardening,  the  principles  of  fitness,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  means 
to  the  end,  may  be  aj^lied  to  the  situation  of  the  garden ;  to  the  fitness  of  its 
soil  for  the  articles  to  be  cultivated ;  to  the  fitness  of  the  forms  of  the  com- 
partments for  carrying  on  the  processes  of  cultivation ;  to  the  fitness  of  the 
culture  for  the  particular  plants  cultivated ;  and  so  on. 

26.  The  rules  which,  in  gardetungf  mre  derived  fr^m  thie  prineipU  o^ 
FUnese  are,  that  in  the  latitude  of  Britain,  and  in  the  climate  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  the  best  situation  for  a  kitchen-garden  or  a  fruit*garden 
is  on  a  level  plain,  open  on  all  sides,  and  at  a  distance  from  hills;  that  in 
hilly  districts,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  best  aspect  is  on  a  declivity  to  the 
south-east ;  that  the  best  soil  for  general  purposes  is  a  sandy  loam ;  that  the 
best  form  of  compartments  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram ;  and  that  the  best 
form  of  culture  is  in  rows,  and  so  forth. 

27.  2%e  prineiplee  common  to  arehiieeture  and  gmrdemn§  at  fitte  arte^'^ 
In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
commence  by  endeavouring  to  point  out  what  a  fine  art  is.  A  fine  art  may 
be  said  to  be  a  creation,  or  composition,  intended,  through  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
to  please  the  mind.  Its  two  essential  qualities  are  to  create  and  to  please ; 
the  work  produced  must  be  a  creation  of  the  artist,  and  must  be  acknowledged 
as  such,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  work  of  art ;  and  it  must  excite  pleasing 
emotions,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  fine  art,  no  art  of  imagination,  of  beauty, 
or  of  taste.  If  this  chain  of  reasoning  be  correct,  and  the  conclusion  is  fairly 
derived  from  the  premises,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  fine  arts  would 
appear  to  be  two;  appearance  of  art  and  mental  excitability*  We  shall 
endeavour  to  develope  these  principles  a  little  more  in  detail. 

28.  Appearance  of  art.— Any  creation,  to  be  recognised  as  a  work  of  art, 
must  be  such  as  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  work  of  nature.  It  is  true  that 
art  may  create  a  work  which  shall  be  mistaken  for  nature ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  object  created  could  affbiti  no  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  because  it  would 
be  without  the  first  condition,  viz.  that  kind  of  aspect  by  which  art  is  at  once 
recognised.  Much  is  very  properly  said  about  the  imitation  of  nature, 
because  no  work  whatever  could  produce  an  tfBeei  on  the  human  mind  but 
such  as  was  in  accordance  with  those  works  from  which  the  human  mind 
receives  all  its  impressionf ,  and  to  which  impressions  alone  it  is  acoommo* 
dated.  A  work  of  art,  therefore,  that  is  not  composed  in  imitation  of,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  same  principles  of  composition  as  the  works  of  nature, 
can  no  more  give  pleasure  to  the  human  mind,  as  at  present  constituted,  than 
an  article  not  fit  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  can  give  nourishment 
to  the  human  body.  The  great  object  of  all  human  exertion,  after  satisfying 
thoae  wants  which  are  essential  to  our  existence,  is  to  procure  the  i^probation 
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or  applaQM  of  ounelTet  or  othen.  To  imitate  nature  in  each  a  way  as  that 
the  object  produced  should  be  miataken  for  nature,  could  never  excite  much 
approbation  for  the  artist,  because  its  very  perfection,  by  deceiving  the 
spectator  into  a  belief  of  its  reality,  vould  prevent  it  from  being  considered 
as  a  work  of  art.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  object  is  imitated  in  a  totally 
different  material  from  that  in  which  it  appears  in  nature,  and  the  imitation 
is  successful,  the  applause  of  the  spectator  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  skill  displayed. 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  to  succeed  in  making  artiSdal  flowers  of  coloured 
paper  so  like  real  flowers  as  to  deceive  the  spectator,  and  another  person  to 
carve  en  imitation  of 'Such  flowers  in  wood  or  stone,  what  would  be  the  merit 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  assign  to  each  of  these  two 
persons  ?  The  artificial  flower*maker  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
manuftusturer,  or  mechanical  producer,  or  repeater  of  an  object,  while  the 
carver  in  wood  or  stone  would  be  considered  as  possessing  a  superior  degree 
of  mind,  from  his  having  produced  the  resemblance  of  a  flower  in  a  material 
so  unlike  the  texture  of  flowers  as  wood  or  stone :  he  would,  in  short,  be  con^ 
sidered  an  artist. 

29.  The  principle  of  the  recognUum  of  art  is  thus,  we  think,  proved  to  be 
founded  in  human  nature:  it  is  recognisable  in  every  description  of  human 
improvement;  and  it  is  no  less  essential  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts  than  in 
those  of  common  life,  or  of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manufactures. 
We  have  considered  it  necessary  to  insist  on  this  principle  here,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  go  along  with  us  when  we  come  to  make  the  application  of 
it  to  ihe  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening.  This  style  is  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  nature;  .and,  in  consequence  of  this  expression,  many  persons 
have  argued  in  favour  of  imitating  nature  so  closely  as  to  produce  scenes 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  natural  ones ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  those  which 
result  from  causes  operating  independently  of  man.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
principle,  however,  such  fac-simile  imitations  of  nature,  even  of  the  most 
beautifol  nature  that  can  be  selected,  constitute  but  a  very  inferior  style  of 
art;  and  the  landscape  gardener  who  should  produce  a  piece  of  water 
surrounded  by  grass  and  trees,  with  its  margin  fringed  by  bushes  and  water- 
plsnts,  and  varied  by  gravel  and  stones,  in  such  a  natural-looking  manner 
that  it  might  be  selected  for  copying  from  by  a  landscape-painter,  and  mis- 
taken by  him  for  a  piece  of  natural  scenery,  has  exactly  the  same  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  an  artist  as  a  manufacturer  of  artifidai  flowers  or  wax 
figures,  who  should  produce  a  flower  of  tinted  paper,  or  a  dressed  figure  of  a 
man  or  boy,  so  complete  a  fac-simile  of  nature  tiiat  a  botanical  painter,  or  a 
cursory  observer,  might  be  desirous  of  making  a  drawing  firom  the  one,  and 
of  speaking  to  the  other,  believing  both  to  be  alivCi 

30.  The  rulei  wkkh,  in  landiaqte-^rdening,  may  he  derived  firm  the 
principle  of  the  recognUum  of  art  are  numerous.  With  respect  to  ground,  it 
must  either  be  reduced  to  levels,  or  slopes  of  regular  curvatures,  as  in  the 
andeni  style ;  or,  in  the  modem  style,  to  polished  curvatures  and  undula- 
tions, which  shall  be,  either  from  their  beauty  of  form,  or  from  their  clothing 
of  herbage,  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the  natural  surfiice  of  the  ground 
by  which  the  work  of  art,  that  is,  thedawn,  park,  or  pleasure-ground,  is  sur- 
rounded. Wood,  if  the  common  trees  of  the  locality  are  employed,  must  be 
either  planted  in  lines,  or  massed  in  geometrical  figures ;  but,  if  foreign  trees 
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and  shrubs  only  are  used,  they  may  be  planted  in  irregtdar  masses  or  groups, 
and  as  single  trees.  If  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  are  at  any  time  intro- 
duced in  the  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  crowd,  or  even  group,  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a 
stranger  might  conclude  they  had  grown  up  there  naturally.  They  must  be 
placed  so  as  to  stand  distinct  from  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  as  to  take 
forms  more  perfectly  developed  than  what  the  same  species  are  found  to  have 
in  a  natural  or  accidental  state  in  the  surrounding  country.  For  example,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  the  common  English  oak,  no  artist,  who  under^ 
stands  his  art,  would  employ  that  tree  in  his  artificial  plantations,  unless  at 
their  boundaries,  so  as  to  harmonise  them  with  the  natural  woods  of  the 
country ;  or  unless  in  an  avenue,  or  in  some  other  way  in  which  they  could  at 
once  be  recognised  as  having  been  planted.  But,  supposing  that  one  indige- 
nous oak  existed  in  the  midst  of  his  artificial  plantation,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  retain ;  or  that  he  were  absolutely  required  to  plant  one ;  or  that  he  were 
desirous  of  having  one  to  complete  a  collection ;  how  is  that  tree,  supposed 
to  be  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  treated,  so  as  to  subject  it  to  the 
principle  of  the  recognition  of  art,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  violate  its  natural 
form^  by  clipping  it  in  the  ancient  manner  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  common  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood: 
these  are,  in  all  probability,  either  crowded  in  oak  woods,  or  pruned  or  other- 
wise mutilated  in  hedgerows.  Give  the  oak,  in  the  artificial  plantation, 
therefore,  ample  room  on  every  side;  preserve  it  from  cattle,  and  let  its 
branches  stretch  out  all  around,  and  hang  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  you 
have  at  once  a  tree  of  art,  and  of  great  natural  beauty.  Water,  bounded  by 
the  formal  lines  of  the  ancient  style  is  easily  recognisable  as  artificial :  but  how 
is  this  end  to  be  attained  in  a  style  which  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of 
nature  ?  There  are  two  kinds  of  water,  in  imitations  of  natural  scenery. 
One  is,  where  there  already  exists  a  brook,  or  a  lake,  or  a  river,  which  is  to 
be  appropriated,  and  rendered  a  work  of  art;  and  the  other  is,  where  there  is 
no  visible  water  naturally,  but  where  excavations  are  to  be  made,  and  to  be 
filled  with  water,  which  is  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lake  or  river.  In  the 
first  case,  the  brook,  lake,  or  river,  is  readily  appropriated  as  a  work  of  art, 
by  planting  exotic,  woody,  and  herbaceous  plants  along  the  margins,  in  a 
natural-looking  manner;  carefully  removing  all  that  are  indigenous,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  such  as  are  not  conspicuous,  as  the  usual  grasses  which 
compose  turf.  Thus,  the  cut-leaved  alder  might  be  substituted  for  the  com- 
mon species ;  the  weeping  poplar,  or  the  weeping  willow  (if  not  too  common 
in  the  neighbourhood),  and  the  paper  birch,  for  the  common  willow  and 
birch ;  and  that  truly  elegant  exotic  aquatic  tree,  the  deciduous  cypress, 
might  be  made  the  prevailing  species. 

31.  7^e  application  of  the  principle  of  the  reeogwUion  of  art  to  rocky  tcenery 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  present  some  difiliculties.  By  rocky  scenery  is 
here  meant  scenes  of  nature  in  which  rocks  are  predominant  features.  By 
what  means,  for  example,  are  the  terrace  walk  and  the  perpendicular  rocks 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  at  Piercefield  in  Monmouthshire,  to  be  ren* 
dered  a  work  of  art?  By  substituting  another  kind  of  rock  for  the  indigenous 
one  ?  No ;  for  not  only  is  the  scale  too  large  to  render  this  practicable,  but, 
if  it  were  accomplished,  the  very  largeness  of  the  scale  would  make  it  to  be 
still  considered  as  the  work  of  nature ;  unless,  indeed,  rocks,  which  every  one 
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knew  did  not  exist  in  the  conntiy  at  all,  were  subfltituted  for  the  natural  ones; 
and  eTen  in  thii  case,  though  ^e  character  of  art  wonld  be  maintained,  yet 
the  associations  connected  with  solid  natural  rocks  would  be  so  effectually 
obliterated^  that,  on  the  whole,  the  interest  of  the  scene  would  be  destroyed. 
Neither  in  landscape-gardening,  nor  in  any  other  art,  ought  every  thing  to 
be  made  to  give  way  to  one  view  of  a  subject.  The  most  complete  mode  of 
appropriating  the  rocky  bank  at  Piercefield,  as  a  work  of  art,  would  be,  by 
the  artificial  manner  of  conducting  a  walk  through  it,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  walk  is  constmcted.  Such  a  walk  should  be  carried  along  on  a 
level,  or  on  a  regular  slop^  or  slopes ;  and  the  contrast  of  such  a  line,  and  the 
rough  and  ever-varying  natural  surface,  would  alone  indicate  the  employment 
of  art.  Another  mode  would  be  to  remove  all  the  indigenous  vegetation  above 
and  below  it,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  foreign  vegetation  of  a  similar  character. 
Instead  of  the  common  oak,  which  is  the  prevailing  tree  at  present,  substitute 
the  evergreen  and  the  Turkey  oaks ;  and,  instead  of  the  common  brambles, 
sloes,  and  thorns,  which  protrude  from  the  rocks,  substitute  the  thorns  of 
Greece  and  America,  and  the  laurustinus,  the  arbutus,  and  the  cutus  of  Italy. 

32.  In  the  ease  of  buildings  in  the  artificial  landscapes  created  by  land- 
scape-gardening, art  is  always  recognised  in  the  building  itself,  that  being 
indisputably  an  artificial  object :  but  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  is 
not  always  perceived  in  the  placing  of  the  building:  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  more  common,  in  arranging  the  grounds  round  an  edifice,  than  a  violation 
of  this  principle.  Wherever  a  building,  whether  a  house,  an  obelisk,  a  column, 
or  a  statue,  is  set  down  among  trees  and  plants,  and  appears  to  rise  up  among 
them  as  if  it  were  itself  a  tree  or  a  plant,  there  will  be  found  a  want  of  the 
artificial  principle.  This  want  is  produced  by  the  vegetation  being  placed 
too  near  the  artificial  object,  and  by  the  trees  and  ground  not  having  been 
treated  according  to  art.  An  artificial  object  ought^  surely,  not  to  appear  to 
grow  out  of  the  ground,  like  a  natural  one :  it  ought  to  grow  out  according  to 
art, — ^which  indicates  that  it  ought  to  rise  from  an  artificial  basement ;  and 
that  the  ordij^ary  vegetation  of  the  spot  ought  to  be  kept  at  some  distance 
from  it.  May  not  creepers  be  planted  against  it?  Yes ;  because  the  planting 
and  training  of  these  indicate  design  and  intention,  and  enable  the  spectator 
to  recognise  art.  We  do  not  say  tilat  it  is  always  advisable  to  plant  creepers 
against  a  building ;  because  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  view  before  any  one  point  can  be  determined  :  we  merely  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  at  variance  with  the  use  of 
creepers,  where  their  use  is  not  at  variance  with  any  other  principle. 

33.  jirt  is  easily  recognised  tn  all  walks  and  roads;  but  not  always  artist-like 
art.  The  uniformity 
of  the  breadth,  and 
the  evenness  of  the 
surface,  of  a  walk 
may  secure  it  the 
character  of  art, 
while  this  character 
maybe  counteracted 
by  the  footpath-like 
junction  of  one  walk 
with  another,  as  io 
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fig.  2.y  while  the  arfiit-like  janetion  Is  ihowxi  hi  Jf^.  3.  The  seme  Teauurk  will 
apply  to  the  forms  of  flower^heis  on  graTel  or  turf:  they  are  alwajrs  eaaQy 
recognised  as  belonging  to  art,  but  not  always  to  high  art ;  that  is,  the  shapes 
of  the  beds  are  not  always  artut-Uke.  In  fi^,  5.,  the  forms  of  the  beds 
resemble  those  of  common  cordate  leaves,  thrown  down  in  a  natural  manner, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  as  if  they  had  dropped  off  from 
a  dried  specimen  in  a  herbarium.    In  Jl^.  4.,  the  same  leaves  are  disposed  of,  as 

a  whole,  in  an  artist-like  manner.    In  fi§,  6.,  the 

shapes,    considered  .separately,  are   artist-like; 

but  they  are  thrown 

down    without    the 

slightest   regard   to 

S3rmmetry.  In^.  7., 

they  are  disposed  < 

symmetrically,   that 

is,  according  to  art. 

Even  a  straight  line, 

in  gardening  and  in 
architecture,  may  be  laid  out  or  formed  in  an  unartist-like  manner;  for 
example,  a  line  of  box,  or  a  brick  edging,  to  a  walk,  or  to  a  bed  or  border^ 
which,  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight,  is  bent  to  one  side,  will  be  much 
more  offensive  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  than  a  line  perfectly  straight  in  the 

direction  of  all  its  parts,  but  some  parts 
^^         ""^  of  which  are  wanting.     It  is  not  that 

/^  ^^     ^    \  either  line  could  have  been  formed  by 
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nature,  but  that  the  evidence  of  art  is 
more  decided  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  The  imagination  easily  supplies 
the  parts  which  are  wanting ;  but  it  wiH  not  so  easily  set  that  part  of  the  line 
straight  which  is  bent  to  one  side.  If,  indeed,  the  line  were  bent  equally  to 
both  Bide8,[the  absence  of  rigid  art  would  be  less  offensive,  because  the  imagin- 
ation would  form  a  middle  line  for  itself. 

34.  Combination  €f  parts  to  form  a  whole.^-The  rules,  or  rather,  subordinate 
principles,  derived  from  the  principle  of  a  whole  are  very  numerous,  both  in 
arRhitecture  and  landscape-gardening.  In  architecture,  a  building  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  forming  a  whole  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the  scenery 
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with  wldoh  it  may  be  sarrennded ;  bat,  in  landsoApe^gardening,  a  building 
is  only  eonddeTed  at  forming  a  wbole  in  combination  with  the  scenery  by 
which  it  it  surrounded.  Hence,  as  every  whole  must  be  composed  of  parts, 
a  building  in  a  town,  to  aspire  to  that  character,  cannot  be  so  simple  as  it 
may  be  in  the  country,  amidst  verdant  scenery.  In  the  town,  it  ought,  with 
a  view  to  its  effect  as  a  whole,  to  be  broken  into  parts,  one  of  which  should 
prevail  in  effect  over  the  others,  which  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  it,  while 
they  co-operated  with  it  in  forming  a  whole.  Thus,  two  pavilions  joined 
together,  without  a  centre  or  main  body,  could  not  form  a  whole ;  but,  with 
the  main  body  larger  than  either  pavilion,  the  whole  produced  would  be 
acknowledged  as  such  by  every  eye  accustomed  to  look  at  objects  otherwise 
than  in  detail.  In  the  country,  the  plainest  form  of  a  house,  a  mere  cube  of 
masonry,  may  form  a  whole,  if  judiciously  surrounded  by  trees.  These  trees 
must,  if  planted  near  the  house,  be  either  considerably  lower  than  the  house 
is  high ;  or,  if  the  trees  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  house,  there  must  not  be 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  or  there  must  be  so  many  as  to  render  the  trees 
the  main  feature  of  the  whole,  and  the  house  only  a  subordinate  feature. 
Wherever  the  house  is  surrounded,  or  even  embraced,  on  three  sides,  with  a 
masa  of  trees  of  the  same  height  as  itself,  the  view  fails  to  produce  the  effect 
of  a  whole :  no  one  object  in  die  picture  has  the  ascendency ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  other  counteracting  associations,  such  as  that  of  the  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the-proprietor,  and  the  comfort  and  splendour  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  and  about  such  dwellings,  the  bare  impression,  as  a  landscape,  would  be 
disagreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  house  is  surrounded,  or  embraced 
on  throe  sides  by  a  mass  of  wood,  either  a  good  deal  lower  than  itself,  or  a 
good  deal  higher,  a  whole  is  produced,  in  which  the  character  of  architec- 
tural dignity  prevails  in  the  former  case,  and  of  sylvan  dignity  in  the  latter. 
A  square  house  in  the  country,^n  an  open  plain  or  pasture,  unsurrounded  by 
trees,  or  by  other  buildings,  can  never  form  a  whole ;  because  it  has  no  object 
of  any  kind  to  group  with  it. 

35.  A  home  may  form  a  whole  by  itself  ^  without  the  addition  of  trees,  and 
so  may  trees,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  objects ;  but  as,  in  that  case, 
the  house  must  be  rendered  independent  of  exterior  objects  by  being  broken 
into  parts,  so  must  the  wood.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  one  part  must 
take  the  lead  from  one  point  of  view;  and  all  the  other  parts  must  obviously 
belong  to  it,  and  yet  be  subordinate.  In  the  case  of  a  park  sprinkled  over 
with  trees,  if  these  have  been  judiciously  disposed,  they  will  form  a  whole 
with  almost  every  change  of  the  position  of  the  spectator;  that  is,  those  near 
the  eye  will  group  together,  and  form  the  principal  mass ;  while  those  which 
are  more  distant  will  form  subordinate  masses,  and  unite  in  supporting  the 
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first.  For  thif  purpose,  the  trees  in  the  park  must  not  be  nniformly  soattered 
over  the  surface,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to'  exhibit  conneetion  and 
grouping,  even  in  the  ground  plan.  In  Jig.  8.,  the  trees  are  too  fax  apart,  and 
at  too  uniform  distances  from  one  anotlier,  to  group,  or  fall  into  expressive 
wholes;  but  in  fy.  9.,  they  will  group  agreeably  with  every  change  of  the 
spectator. 
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36.  The  ejBpreitumf  "  a  gmup  cfobfeeis,"  merely  implies  that  these  objects 
form  a  whole.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  a  lawn  varied  by 
flower-beds,  or  by  beds  of  low  shrubs.  The  beds,  if  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  lawn,  will  never  group  so  as  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  spectator  who  ia 
either  walking  in  it,  or  on  a  gravel  walk  round  it  The  defect  will  be  ren- 
dered obvious^by  comparing  flg.  10.  with  /y.  11.    The  shapes  of  the  former 
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ure  iiiiartitt4ikei  at  well  as  too  uniformly  difitributed  over  the  surface ;  those 
of  the  latter  are  artist-like,  and  group  or  unite  both  with  the  turns  of  the 
walk,  and  with  their  reciprocal  shapes. 


37.  Treei  in  a  park  may  form  a  whole  relatively  to  one  another,  and  yet 
not  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  ground :  for  example,  they  may  be  placed 
on  the  levels  only,  and  not  on  the  hills ;  in  which  case,  the  hHls  will  not 
group  with  the  trees ;  and,  when  the  height  of  these  hills  approaches  nearly 
to  that  of  the  trees,  the  effect,  both  of  the  hills  and  trees,  wiU  be  in  a  great 
measure,  counteracted.  On  the  other  hand,  by  planting  trees  on  the  heights 
as  weU  as  on  the  plains,  the  views  would  present  groups  as  effective  as  if  the 
whole  park  had  been  a  plain ;  and,  if  the  hills  were  chiefly  planted,  their 
effect  would  be  much  more  striking  than  anything  that  a  plain  could  possibly 
produce.  Even  the  magnitude  which  trees  are  calculated  ultimately  to  attain, 
relatively  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  no  less  than  their  magnitude  relatively  to  that  of 
the  buildings  which  are  near  them.  Thus,  a  small  park  would  be  injured  in 
effect  if  planted  with  the  highest  and  most  bulky  trees,  because  they  would 
not  form  a  whole  with  any  object  in  it ;  and,  though  they  might  group  toge- 
ther, and  form  a  whole  among  themselves,  yet  that  whole  would  be  utterly 
disproportionate  to  every  thing  else  in  the  park.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  water,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  park  in  which  it  is 
placed,  may  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees 
planted  near  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the  practices  most  adverse  to  the  formation 
of  a  whole  in  planting  trees  is,  to  plant  one  part  with  very  large  trees,  and 
another  part,  seen  in  the  same  view,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye, 
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iHih  small  ones.  Heace,  gnmps  of  Bged  trees  among  groups  of  shmbs  do 
not  unite  so  as  to  form  a  whole,  without  the  introduction  of  trees  of  an  inter- 
mediate size.  In  planting  trees,  even  the  kind  of  tree  requires  to  be  notioed, 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  a  whole.  An  equal  number  of  spiry- 
topped  trees  with  round-headed  ones  in  a  group  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the 
incongruity  of  their  forms ;  while  a  number  of  round-headed  trees  of  the  same 
hulk,  and  equidistant  from  the  eye,  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the  sameness 
of  their  forms  and  magnitude.  Even  in  sloping  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
ground,  the  principle  of  a  whole  must  constantly  be  kept  in  view ;  for,  if  all 
the  curves  and  the  slopes  are  of  the  same  curvature  and  inclination,  and  of 
the  same  magnitude,  they  will  not  group ;  because  there  will  not  be  a  central 
or  leading  feature.  There  must  be  a  prevailing  slope ;  one  which  takes  the 
lead,  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  its  position  relatively  to  the  others.  Sup- 
pose Jl^.  12.  and  13.,  to  represent  the  sections  of  ground  sloping  from  the  front 

12 


of  a  house,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  more  of  effect  in/^r.  13.  than  in 
fy.  12. ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  feature  in  fig.  13.,  produced  by  the 
large  slope  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  two  smaller  undulations  in^.  12. 
38.  In  laying  out  and  planting  groundi,  it  it  not  onlg  necessary  to  consider 
how  trees  may  form  a  whole  with  hmldmgsy  with  themselves,  with  shrubs,  with 
ground,  with  water,  with  rocks,  and  even  with  fleeting  objects,  such  aa 
animals ;  but  how  they  may  form  a  whole  with  the  objects  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.    Thus,  one  part  ot  the  place  must  not  be  entirely  planted  witfi 
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evergreens,  and  a  corresponding  part,  which  is  seen  at  the  same  time,  planted 
with  deciduous  trees.  In  looking  down  from  the  windows  of  a  house,  whether 
on  an  extensive  park,  or  on  a  lawn  of  a  few  acres,  it  would  be  xmsatisfactoiy, 
during  winter,  to  see  the  principal  masses  of  plantation,  on  the  one  hand, 
all,  or  even  chiefly,  evergreens,  and,  on  the  other,  all,  or  chiefly,  deciduous 
trees.  It  would  idso  be  unsatisfactory  to  see  evergreens  equally  mixed 
together  throughout  the  view,  instead  of  being  so  distributed,  and  yet  so  con- 
nected, as,  at  a  distance,  to  unite  in  forming  one  grand  whole. 

39.  Regularity  and  symmetry, — In  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style  of  land- 
scape-gardening, as  well  as  in  the  irregular  style  of  architecture,  which, 
whether  under  the  name  of  Gothic  or  Italian,  is  the  style  of  country  houses 
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now  moit  preraleiit,  the  prodnction  of  a  whole  requires  a  mneh  greater 
knowledge  of  art  than  in  the  ancient  style,  either  of  landscape  gardening,  or 
of  Greek  or  Roman  domestic  architecture :  in  hoth  of  these  styles  an  attempt 
was  seldom  made  to  produce  a  whole,  except  hy  means  of  regularity  and 
symmetry.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that,  in  the  ancient  style, 
whether  in  ground,  in  wood,  in  water,  or  in  hmldings  of  every  description, 
and  in  roads,  regularity  or  symmetry  were  the  governing  principles.  The 
place,  as  a  whole,  was  generally  symmetrical,  one  half  reflecting  the  other ; 
and  ihe  details  were  always  regular.  In  an  age  when  the  heauties  of  irregu* 
larity,  and  the  variety  produced  hy  wild  scenery,  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  those  of  regularity  and  symmetry  would  he  found  to  he  characteristie 
of  art  and  civilisation ;  and  they  were  preferred  hy  our  ancestors,  with  a  taste 
as  just  and  correct  relatively  to  them,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  as  our  widely  differing  taste  is  to  us,  and  our  circumstances. 

40.  Though  iymtruiry  may  appear  to  he  a  beauty  exeluewely  employed  m 
arehUedure^  and  in  the  ancient  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  yet  this  only 
applies  to  symmetry  when  it  is  joined  with  regularity.  In  every  irregular 
whole,  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  there  will  always  he  found  a  certain 
balance  or  proportion,  which  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  bears  to  the 
other,  and  which  balance  is  nothing  more  than  symmetry.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  essential  principle  of  symmetry  b  the  union  of  two  parts  as 
a  whole,  which  do  not  form  wholes  separately ;  in  opposition  to  uniformity, 
where,  the  parts  being  regular,  each  taken  separately  forms  a  whole.  Now, 
in  every  pleasing  landscape  it  will  be  found,  tiiat,  if  it  were  bisected  perpen- 
dicularly by  an  imaginary  line,  something  like  an  equal  body  of  scenery 
would  be  found  on  each  side.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  any 
irregular  building  which  is  pleasing  as  a  picture,  and  also  to  any  irregular 
flower-garden,  or  the  plantiii'g  of  an  irregular  park.  A  pleasure-ground, 
which,  viewed  from  the  drawing-room  windows,  appeared  to  have  all  the 
shrubs  on  one  side,  and  only  flowers  and  lawn  on  the  other,  would  not  be  so 
satislhctory  as  one  where  they  were  more  equally  balanced.  Neither  would 
the  views  from  the  house,  over  a  lawn  the  sur&ce 
14  of  which  formed  a  hill  on  one  side  and  a  hollow  on 

the  other,  be  agreeable.  Hence,  a  view  across  a 
slope,  as  in  fig.  14.,  is  never  so  satisfi&ctory  as  one 
.  either  up  or  down  the  declivity ;  but  a  view  across 
two  slopes  intersecting  each  other,  as  bxfig,  15.,  is 
satisfactory;  because  in  this  last  case,  the  one 
balances  the  other.  Single  objects,  that  are  not 
regular,  such  as  a  tree,  are  never  satisflictory,  unless  they  are  symmetrical ; 
that  is,  unless  the  quantity  of  branches  on  one  side  appears  to  balance  the 
quantity  on  the  other.  Thus,  those  trees  which, 
being  the  most  irregular  by  nature,  are  synmie- 
trical  at  the  same  time,  are  more  pleasing  than 
those  which  are  comparatively  regular  and  sym- 
metrical ;  because  they  show  a  greater  amount  of 
Tarlefy,  combined  with  symmetry.  In  this  point  of  view,  i^n  oak,  an  elm, 
and  a  sweet  chestnut  are  more  pleasing  trees,  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
beauty,  than  a  silver  fir,  a  spruce  ^^  or  a  larch.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  shrubs,  and  even  to  herbaceous  plants.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
resqlts  of  symmetry,  as  applied  to  trees,  is,  where  the  trunk  is  thrown,  by 
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nature  or  accident,  into  a  position  where  it  requires  extraordinary  forms  of 
growth  in  its  branches  to  adjust  them  to  the  natural  symmetry  belonging  to 
its  species :  for  example,  when  a  tree,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake, 
has  its  trunk  inclined  over  the  water,  and  its  head  in  an  erect  position,  and 
balanced  by  branches  on  each  side,  in  the  usual  manner. 

41.  Variely  is  the  next  beauty  common  to  architecture  and  to  landscape- 
gardening  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  addition  to  symmetry, 
or  to  any  whole  in  which  there  is  a  complete  unity  of  expression,  whether 
that  whole  be  irregular  or  symmetrical.  In  architecture,  variety  is  produced 
in  symmetrical  and  regular  buildings,  by  a  difference  in  the  details  ;  and,  in 
irregular  buildings,  by  a  difference  even  in  tlie  smaller  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  details.  In  regular  and  symmetrical  buildings,  variety 
is  chiefly  confined  to  what  may  be  considered  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
edifice ;  such  as  architraves,  mouldings,  cornices,  &c.  The  component  parts 
which  are  essential  to  the  symmetry,  or  the  regularity,  of  the  whole  must 
remain  the  same ;  whereas,  in  irregular  buildings,  not  only  may  there  be  a 
variety  in  the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  but  in  the  component  parts ;  sudi  as 
projections,  recesses,  towers,  &c. 

42.  In  the  ancient  etyle  cf  latuttcape-gardemng,  variety  was  very  seldom 
attempted,  except  in  flower-gardens;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
it  was  a  beauty  so  common  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  not  to  be  in 
demand.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds ; 
for,  the  country  being  now  under  regular  cultivation,  in  right-lined  enclosures, 
variety  is,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from  general  scenery ;  and,  hence,  it 
is  sought  for  as  a  rarity  in  artificial  scenery,  in  the  same  manner  as  uniformity 
was  in  ancient  times. 

43.  In  planimg,  variety  is  produced  in  several  ways :  by  varying  the  dis- 
positions and  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  relatively  to  one  another ; 
by  varying  the  disposition  and  the  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  with 
shrubs  principally  of  one  kind ;  and  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  many 
different  kinds.  The  latter  is  the  most  difficult ;  as,  to  produce  a  proper  effect, 
some  knowledge  of  botany  and  of  plant  culture  is  required,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  art.  The  reason  is,  that  this  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
known  to  comparatively  few ;  and,  many  of  them  having  been  but  a  few  years 
In  the  country,  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  cultivation,  that  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what,  in 
point  of  bulk  and  character,  they  will  afterwards  arrive  at.  Hence,  an  artist 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of  picturesque 
beauty,  in  the  general  disposition  of  landscape  scenery,  without  being  at  all 
adequate  to  produce  the  higher  beauties  of  which  landscape-gardening  is 
susceptible ;  and  hence,  also,  it  will  almost  always  be  more  easy  to  form  a 
perfect  landscape-gardener  out  of  a  gardener  and  botanist,  than  out  of  a  land- 
scape-painter or  an  architect.  The  cause  is,  the  science  of  botany ;  and  that 
practical  application  of  it  which  constitutes  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  tlieir 
culture,  consisting  of  numerous  details,  and  requiring  considerable  time,  are 
best  attained  in  youth. 

44.  In  the  diipasition  cf  a  great  number  of  eorts  of  trees  and  shrtth*  m 
a  plantation,  some  principle  of  order  must  be  adopted.  If  the  sorts  are  mixed 
together  indiscriminately,  the  result  is  left  to  chance ;  if  they  are  mixed  toge- 
ther as  equally  as  possible,  then  the  result  must  necessarily  be  monotony,  by 
the  same  number  of  kinds  appearing  in  every  part  of  the. plantation;  and,  if 
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each  kind  is  kept  in  a  group  or  mass  by  itself,  there  will  be  a  risk  of  want  of 
connexion,  and,  consequently,  of  unity  in  the  general  result.  In  what  way 
are  all  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ?  Chiefly,  we  should  say,  by  keeping 
each  sort  by  itself,  and  placing  all  those  sorts  nearest  each  other  which  are 
most  alike ;  avoiding  all  formality  in  the  outlines  of  the  spaces  allotted  to 
each  sort;  and  aUowing  these  spaces  to  indent  or  ramify  into  one  another. 
For  this  purpose,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  system  of  botany  is  of  the  greatest 
use  to  Uie  landscape-gardener ;  since  it  teaches  him  that  all  those  trees  and 
shrubs  that  belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  order,  or  tribe,  admit  of  being 
brought  together  in  the  same  group.  The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  will  be  in 
joining  and  connecting  the  groups  together ;  and  here  a  general  rule  may  be 
given.  This  is,  that,  when  the  groups  have  a  near  general  resemblance  to 
each  other,  such  as  those  of  the  oaks  with  the  elms,  or  Crataegus  with  i^^rus, 
then  the  union  may  be  comparatively  abrupt ;  that  is,  with  a  slight  intermix- 
ture of  the  trees  of  both  groups  at  the  points  where  they  join.  But  when  the 
groups  are  very  dissimilar,  such  as  when  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  adjoin  deci- 
duous trees,  the  union  must  be  very  gradual,  by  means  of  numerous  indenta- 
tions and  ramifications  of  the  one  group  into  the  other.  For  example,  suppose 
it  were  desirable  to  join  a  large  mass  of  different  species  of  oak  (fig,  16.  a) 
with  a  large  mass  of  different  species  of  pine  (6) ;  then,  adjoining  some  of  the 


evergreen  oaks  in  the  one  group  (a),  place  one  or  two  pines,  which  grow  in 
large  and  compact  forms ;  and  against  some  of  the  half-evergreen  oaks,  such 
as  the  Fulham  or  old  Lucombe  oak)  place  one  or  two  pines  of  comparatively 
slender  growth.  In  like  manner,  in  the  opposite  group,  evergreen  and  half- 
evergreen  oaks  may  be  planted  among  the  pines,  as  at  c,  so  as  to  form  the 
extreme  points  of  the  oak  group  in  that  direction ;  and,  as  the  one  group 
approaches  the  other,  not  only  evergreens  and  half-evergreens,  but  deciduous 
species,  in  equal  numbers,  may  be  introduced.  In  all  this,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  a  regular  progression,  and  everything  like  formality.  By  such  means 
a  degree  of  union  is  at  first  indicated,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased,  till, 
at  a  point  equidistant  between  both  groups,  the  number  of  plants  belonging  to 
each  group  will  be  equal.  In  this  way,  trees  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  may 
be  introduced  in  the  same  plantation,  even  adjoining  each  other ;  but,  where 
the  plantation  is  of  any  extent,  and  many  Idnds  are  to  be  introduced,  the 
introduction  of  opposite  kinds  adjoining  each  other  can  never  be  required.  It 
can  never,  for  example,  in  such  a  plantation,  be  requisite  to  unite  the  weeping 
willow  with  the  Scotch  pine ;  nor  the  poplars  with  the  larch  jor  the  weeping 
birch ;  nor  very  large-growing  trees,  such  as  the  elms,  with  trees  of  small 
sice,  such  as  the  pyrus  or  the  Crataegus ;  nor  trees  with  pinnated  leaves,  such 
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BB  the  ash  and  the  Robinia,  with  inch  at  hava  narrow,  graat-likei  or  needle- 
like leaves,  such  as  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  pines,  and  firs.  We  repeat, 
that,  for  assembling  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  harmonious  manner  with  reference 
--to  general  appearance,  excellent  hints  are  afforded  by  the  natural  system  of 
botany ;  and  that  the  artist  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of  this  system,  and 
understands,  at  the  same  time,  the  principles  of  composition  as  applied  to 
lines  and  forms,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  lay  down,  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

45.  Variety  m  the  viewi  obtained  from  the  home,  and  from  the  d^pereni 
walks  conducted  through  the  grounds,  is  one  of  the  grand  desiderata  in  every 
place  laid  out  in  the  modem  style,  whether  its  extent  may  be  large  or  small. 
With  respect  to  the  views  from  the  house,  the  fint  thing  to  be  attended  to  is, 
the  disposition  of  the  rooms,  so  that  their  windows  may  look  in  different  direo- 
tions*  Unless  this  has  been  studied  by  the  architect,  it  will  be  impossible, 
even  in  the  finest  situation,  to  produce  much  variety  in  the  views.  Suppose 
a  house  placed  on  a  slope,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect:  if  all  the 
rooms  looked  towards  that  prospect,  all  of  them  would  have  good  views,  but 
these  views  would  not  be  varied ;  whereas  if,  from  one  side  of  the  house,  the 
windows  of  one  room  (say  the  drawing-room)  looked  out  on  a  level  flower- 
garden  ;  and  if,  on  another  side,  those  of  the  dining-room  looked  up  the 
slope ;  while,  on  a  third  side,  those  of  the  library,  or  breakfast-room,  com- 
manded the  distant  prospect;  there  would  be  three  distinct  characters  of 
view.  Now,  in  very  small  places  (say  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  even  less, 
in  extent),  this  varied  disposition  of  the  rooms,  or,  rather,  of  the  manner  of 
lighting  them,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  altogether  independ- 
ently of  distance,  or  of  any  object  beyond  the  boundary  fence,  the  views 
may  be  rendered  of  different  characters  by  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  planted ;  by  their  different  disposition ;  by  a  difference  of  form  in  the 
ground,  and  by  a  difference  in  the  architectural  ornaments,  or  by  the  absence 
of  architectural  ornaments  altogether.  Even  a  difference  in  the  form  and 
size  of  the  window,  or  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  balcony  or  veranda,  will 
altogether  alter  the  character  of  the  scenery.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  house 
stands  isolated,  and  has  a  clear  space  of  a  few  yfirds  on  each  side  of  it,  it 
may  always  have  at  least  four  different  characters  of  view,  independently  of 
the  effect  produced  by  balconies,  verandas,  or  other  changes  in  Uie  windows 
or  foreground.  Hence,  also,  in  limited  plots  of  ground,  whatever  is  their 
shape,  greater  variety  of  view  will  be  produced  by  placing  the  house  nearer 
one  end,  or  nearer  one  side,  than  in  the  centre.  In  the  latter  case,  it  u 
impossible  to  get  depth  of  view  from  any  side,  and  thus  a  great  source  of 
beauty  is  lost  A  deep  view  includes  a  greater  number  of  objects,  and,  con- 
sequently, admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  effect  of  light  and  shade ;  it  increases 
our  ideas  of  extent,  and,  by  conceaUng  more  from  the  eye  than  can  be  done 
in  a  confined  view,  it  gives  a  greater  exercise  to  the  imagination.  Add  to 
this,  that,  in  a  small  place,  depth  of  view  is  not  expected ;  and,  consequently, 
when  it  does  occur,  its  effect  is  the  more  striking  by  the  surprise  it  oceasiaaB, 
as  well  as  by  its  contrast  with  the  other  views,  which  must  necessarily  be 
very  limited.  In  Jig,  17.,  a  is  the  house,  placed  at  one  side  of  a  plot;  6,  the 
drawing-room,  having  a  view  the  whole  length  of  the  garden :  c  is  the  dining- 
room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and,  in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes, 
to  a  screen  of  evergreens  (lay  hollies  or  evergreen  oaks) ;  d  is  the  breakfiMt- 
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tocm,  or  common  uttmg'room  of  the  family^  looking  on  a  flower-gafden,  to 
which  there  is  a  descent  from  a  halcony  hy  three  steps.  The  other  small 
room' may  he  used  as  a  husiness,  waiting,  or  gentleman's  room;  and  the 
situation  of  the  staircase  is  indicated.  The  central  hall  is  large  for  the  size 
of  the  house,  and  may,  in  summer,  be  used  occasionally  as  a  musio-rooffli  or 
as  a  play-place,  or  dancing-room,  for  children.  All  the  offices  are  on  the 
basement  story,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  are  bed-rooms.  If  the  garden 
were  larger,  or  even  of  its  present  size,  if  circumstances  were  favourable,  a 
small  piece  of  water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock,  at  e,  would  have  a  good 
effect;  and  there  might  be  a  statue  on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  with  tazza 
vases  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  ;  or,  if  water  were  abund- 
ant, a  foimtain  might  be  substituted  for  the  statue.  The  rest  of  the  garden, 
with  the  exception  of  the  surrounding  border  between  the  walk  and  the 
boondary  wall,  is  entirely  of  turf,  varied  by  choice  ornamental  trees  and 
ahmbs,  including  some  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs*  The  standard  roses,  and 
the  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &:c.,  of  which  there 
cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of  each  kind,  stand  in  small  circles, 
kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that  they  may  produce  their  flowers  and 
fhiit  of  good  size;  but  the  mulberry,  the  quince,  the  medlar,  and  the  few 
apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  for  which  space  can  be  afforded,  may  stand  on  the 
grass.  Against  the  walls  are  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  fig-tree  and  a  vine.  The  remainder  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  house,  may  be  varied  by  roses  and  flowering  creepers ;  except 
the  more  shady  parts  of  the  surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
common,  the  giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border,  between 
the  walk  and  the  boundary-wall,  is  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs  in  spring  and  the 
beginning  of  summer;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets  inside  the  box,  for  pro* 
ducing  fragrance  in  winter;  and  patches  of  mignonette  at  regular  distances, 
to  scent  the  air  during  summer.  Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and  close  by 
their  roots,  common  cowslips,  snowdrops,  wild  violets,  and  wood  anemones 
may  be  planted  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only  planted  in  a 
lew-places^  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  treeS)  they  may  be  easily  avoided 
by  the  mower.  In  such  a  garden  as  thb,  small  though  it  be,  a  very  great 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  grown ;  and  the  flower-garden  is 
aufficietttly  large  to  produce  a  very  good  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy 
flowen* 
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46.  Wher€  waXki  have  hemjudiaoualy  laid  out,  and  the  grounde  on  each  Me 
ef  them  planted  toifh  the  proper  degree  of  skiU,  the  views  from  them  will 
corUinuaUy  vary,  even  in  grounds  of  limited  extent,  and  without  any  distant 
prospect  This  result,  however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a 
very  carefully-studied  plan  for  disposing  of  the  walks  and  the  trees.  It  can 
neither  be  attained,  even  in  a  tolerable  degree,  by  a  gardener  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  composition,  nor  by  an  architect  or  landscape- 
gardener  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  forms,  sizes,  modes  of  growth, 
times  of  flowering,  &:c.,  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  proceeding  to  lay  out  a  small 
place,  with  the  view  of  making  the  most  of  it  in  this  manner,  the  first  thing  is 
to  ascertain  what  extent  of  walk  may  be  produced  without  ever  showing  any 
portion  of  the  walk  to  the  pedestrian,  except  that  which  is  immediately  before 
him.  This  is  evidently  more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  a  small  place,  with  a 
level  surface,  than  in  one  where  it  is  sloping  or  undulating ;  but,  by  creating 
artificial  undulations,  even  on  a  very  small  scale,  much  may  be  acoompliahed 
in  a  very  little  space ;  and  the  effect  of  such  undulations  can  always  be  deter- 
mined beforehand.    Thus  b  Jiy.  18.,  a  spectator  at  a,  63  ft.  from  a  walk  at  h, 


would  see  the  gravel  of  that  walk,  unless  the  view  of  it  were  intercepted  by  a 
small  flower-bed,  or  gentle  rise  in  the  turf,  18  in.  high,  such  as  c  ;  whereas, 
by  removing  the  walk  to  d,  the  mere  distance  woiUd  conceal  it.  This  is 
supposing  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  a  perfect  level ;  but  if  it  were 
to  slope  from  the  house  in  the  degree  indicated  by  the  line  a  e,  then  the  walk 
would  be  concealed  by  a  raised  bed  at  /,  at  little  more  than  half  the  distance 
from  the  eye ;  and  by  extreme  distance  at  g. 

47.  Another  meane  of  eoneeaUng  waUte  is  by  chains  or  continuous  groups  of 
low  shrubs;  but  these,  when  not  carefully  introduced,  are,  in  very  small 
places,  apt  to  ilijure  the  view,  by  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  surface  of 
lawn,  and  by  producing  too  many  parts  for  so  small  a  picture.  These  groups 
of  shrubs  may,  however,  be  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  concealment,  at  « 
great  distance  from  the  eye  at  the  sides  of  a  view,  or  at  its  farther  extremity* 
In  some  cases  walks  may  be  concealed,  or  prevented  from  obtruding  them* 
selves  on  the  eye,  by  forming  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  them  of  blocks 
of  earth-coloured  stone,  which  will  not  have  so  glaring  an  effect  as  bright^ 
coloured  gravel.  Walks  laid  with  blocks  of  wood,  or  with  grey  bricks,  have 
also  a  subdued  tone  of  colour,  and  are  not  ofiensive  to  the  eye ;  but  of  course 
they  can  only  be  adopted  oa  a  small  scale,  or  in  particular  parts  of  a  design^ 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

48.  The  waUte  about  a  place  may  be  increaeed  a$id  varied  by  oecaeUmaUy 
eroeeing  each  other,  either  in  grotto-like  tunnels  under  ground,  or  by  disguiaed 
bridges  above  the  surface.    This  is  s  source  not  only  of  great  variety  in  the 
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eliaracter  of  tbe  tmws,  but  a  means  of  procuring  views  of  a  very  striking 
description.  In  forming  short  tunnels  in  pleasure-grounds,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  straight  in  direction,  so  that,  on  entering  at  one 
end,  the  light  may  be  seen  at  that  opposite ;  and  never  to  construct  them  in  a 
circuitous  direction,  because,  in  that  case,  they  are  necessarily  dark,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  light  not  entering  the  tunnel  directiy.  This  kind  of  circuitous 
tunnel  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  might  raise  in  some  minds  an  idea  of 
the  tricks  of  grotto-work,  which  were  thought  so  much  of  in  the  ornamental 
gardening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  are  now  justiy  considered  as 
puerile  conceits.  The  kind  of  tunnel  that  we  allude  to  as  desirable  in  small 
gardens  is,  in  point  of  use,  nothing  more  than  a  bridge  carried  over  a  walk 
instead  of  over  water;  and  with  the  architecture  so  disguised  by  vegetation  as 
not  to  be  obtrusive,  or  to  interrupt  the  idea  of  the  continuation  of  the  walk.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  perfect  dryness,  both  in  the  walk  and  in  the 
masonry,  is  essential  to  bridges  or  timnels  of  this  kind ;  and  this  can  readily 
be  obtained  by  covering  the  arch,  after  it  is  built,  with  a  layer  of  clay.  The 
e^ct  of  even  one  tunnel  of  this  kind  in  a  limited  space,  in  adding  to  the 
length  of  walk,  and  in  giving  variety  to  the  scenery,  may  be  seen  in  the 
public  tenace-garden  at  Gravesend.  Open  and  covered  seats  are  also  sources 
of  variety  in  the  views  of  artificial  scenery,  both  as  foregrounds  to  look  from, 
and  as  objects  to  look  at  In  small  places,  however,  they  require  to  be  intro- 
duced with  the  greatest  caution,  and  never  as  con^icuous  features ;  because 
more  than  one,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  read  or  work  in  the  open  air  in 
fine  weather,  can  seldom  be  requisite.  In  large  places,  on  the  other  hand, 
seats  in  different  situations  are  not  only  useful  as  affording  resting-places,  but 
as  indicating  particular  points  of  view,  which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed 
by  a  stranger. 

49.  ArehiUetwral  omamentt,  wch  as  vcuet,  statues,  ^c,  water  in  different 
forms,  pieces  of  rock  work,  and  other  objects  of  the  like  kind,  independentiy 
altogether  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  of  the  view  of  objects  beyond  the 
boundary  fence,  form  sources  for  varying  the  views  from  the  walks  of  a 
small  place.  Statues,  vases,  and  other  architectural  ornaments,  ought  to  be 
very  sparingly  introduced  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  in  gardens  in  any 
style ;  but  more  e^ecially  in  such  as  are  laid  out  in  the  irregular  or  modem 
manner.  Mixed  up  with  groups  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  they  divide  the 
attention  between  the  beauties  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and,  as  the 
mind  can  only  attend  to  one  sensation,  and  experience  one  emotion  of  plea- 
sure, at  a  time,  it  becomes  distracted  among  so  many.  The  true  situation  for 
statues  is  on  an  architectural  terrace,  or  in  an  architectural  flower-garden 
adjoining  the  house,  the  conservatory,  or  some  other  architectural  structure, 
where  architecture  and  sculpture  are  the  main  features,  and  flowers  and 
vegetation  are  altogether  subordinate. 

50.  CombmaUon  <tf  objects, — When  the  artist  has  brought  together  in  his 
imagination  all  the  different  artificial  sources  of  variety  that  his  subject  is 
capable  of  receiving,  his  next  business  is  to  arrange  these  according  to  some 
kind  of  order.  He  will  not  think  of  having  all  his  shady  walks  at  one  placci 
and  all  his  open  walks  at  another ;  neither  will  he  distribute  shade  and  sun- 
shine equally  over  the  whole  scene.  He  will  contrive  to  have  at  least  one 
shady  walk  for  midsummer,  and  one  perfectiy  open  to  the  sun,  for  midwinter; 
and  he  will  dbpose  of  the  shady  parts  of  the  walks  so  as  generally  to  form 
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icpsTftdoBi  lielween  itrikiiig  menen,  Htul  tbtf  one  may  be  ftirgotle&  bttoe  tibe 
other  it  entered  on ;  and  thftt^  by  means  of  ehade  near  the  eje,  Um  .objects 
at  a  distance  on  whieh  light  ie  tbrowa  itiay  appear  the  farther  oS,  In 
studying  the  sneeeision  of  Tiewi,  the  arUst  wiU  operate  on  tiie  prineiple  of 
contrast  so  ibr  as  to  make  diem  different ;  and  on  the  principla  off  naiou^  so 
as  not  to  render  them  inconsistent  with  eaeh  other.  The  principle  of  contrast 
will  direet  that  tiie  same  deeeriptioa  of  omaments  should  not  be  distribvtei 
orer  the  whole  place ;  and  that  neither  flowers  nor  trees  and  shfubs  shoiM 
prerail  ererywhere,  any  more  than  that  the  same  kind  of  tree  and  ahmb 
should.  The  same  turf  and  the  same  description  of  gravel  may  prevail 
timmghout  a  whole  place,  as  fundamental  principles  of  union,  as  the  aasse 
sky  and  clouds  appear  in  the  atmosphere ;  hut  etery  thing  else  ahonld  be 
▼aried,  by  pasiing  from  one  charactet  of  scene  into  another,  till  we  hare 
made  the  circuit  of  the  entire  garden :  by  which  is  meant  not  merely  walking 
round  it,  whieh  may  suffice  in  small  places,  whete  the  means  are  Undtad ; 
but  walking  round  it  twice,  the  second  time  being  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  first.  This  is  to  be  effbeted  by  the  mode  before  mentioned,  of  maksan 
one  wlilk  cross  over  another,  so  that  the  spectator  shall  not  be  aware  of  being 
ekMed  ftriue  oter  the  same  ground.  In  places  of  the  very  smaUeet  kind, 
even  of  a  ft»w  perches  in  extent,  there  are  always  two  characters  of  view^  one 
lookteg  towards  the  house^  and  one  looki^  from  it.  Henoe,  in  a  largtt 
place,  there  must  be  a  seriet  of  views  of  the  one  charaeter,  and  another  series 
tfi  the  other;  and,  consequently,  to  see  all  the  beauties  of  sueh  a  place,  a 
stranger  would  be  required  to  walk  twice  over  the  saase  ground;  that  is,  after 
he  had  been  once  oter  it^  to  torn  round  elid  retrace  his  steps;  but,  hy  Ihm 
^ytHun  iff  bridgfaig  and  tunneling,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  carried  twice 
over  the  same  ground  without  his  knowing  it,  and  without  his  paesiag  twice 
oyer  the  same  walks;  and  thus  he  can  hardly  Ml  of  giviag  the  piade  credit 
ftr  a  greater  extent  than  it  really  possesses. 

51.  Fotiety  may  he  added  to  tmaUpUMee  Udd  ottt  M  e^tedgkt  Mm$,  by  break- 
ing these  Knes  ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  many  dcflhrent  ways.  The  straight 
lines  of  the  coping  of  a  wall  may  be  broken  by  dusters  of  ivy ;  by  aUotring 
some  of  the  frees  or  flowering  clhnbers,  planted  against  tlie  widl,  to  grow 
above  it  in  some  places;  or  by  Allowing  plante  to  grow  owl  of  crevioeB  in  it« 
The  Hues  of  walls  may  be  broken,  by  allowing  the  branohee  of  adjoining 
ihrubs  lo  <$xtend  ove^  them  in  some  places,  and  in  others  to  proditee  masses 
of  shade  aftd  concealment.  Eton  flower-beds  and  compartments  enclosed  by 
box  edgings,  which,  when  newly  formed,  are  perfectly  regular  or  symmetrical, 
may  have  the  additional  beauty  of  variety  conferred  on  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  All  objects  distant  from  the  eye,  in  a  formal  garden,  may  be  varied 
by  placing  trees  in  the  foreground ;  and  the  mote  slender  these  trees  are,  tiie 
greater  the  number  that  may  be  planted.  Variety  may  be  introduced,  even 
on  flat  Stttfaces,  by  the  addition  of  ivy,  and  allowing  it  to  trail  along  the 
ground,  or  by  planting  evergreen  hetbaCeoas  plants ;  care  being  taken  thiul  tlie 
masses  to  produced  sbaH  always  be  connected  with  something  else  with  which 
they  may  fbrm  a  whole.  Rookworii,  whether  naturid  or  artificial,  derives  a 
gteat  part  of  its  beauty  from  the  variety  produced  by  a  partial  elothing  of 
vegetation;  aftd  even  honses  and  ifaked  waUs  may  be  rendered  interesting  by 
the  shade  and  variety,  prodnccd  by  trees  or  other  plants  trained  agaiaat 
them,  altogether  independc^nfty  of  the  botanical  interect  which  these  plants 
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iHU  ureito.  Watet  d^penis  for  its  Varkty  on  tho  vegelatioii  ]»liced  along  ite 
margin^  ub  mudb  as  a  naked  H^all  depends  on  the  trees  or  plants  trained 
against  it  Waiter  is  also  varied  b3r  its  general  outline^  and  by  islands,  an<l 
pfsjedioiis  and  recesses;  all  of  which  may  themselves^  in  their  turn,  be 
varied  bj  vegetation.  Trees  and  shmbs,  which  confer  so  much  variety  on 
other  ohgeetSi  may  even  harve  their  own  variety  increased  by  pruning. 
Heavy  eoupaet  forms,  aad  orbianlate  lumpish  shap^  may  be  broken  and 
ligkteiied  by  tiie  judicioos  removal  of  branehesy  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air ; 
and  to  show^  in  part^  the  trank,  and  the  ramifieariona  of  the  tree. 

08.  Htffmtmy  in  landscape^^ardiening  mi^  be  prodneed  by  the  introdnelion 
of  arcUtectotal  tirraoes,  stataes,  vaass,  and  other  sciflptural  objects,  so  as  to 
conneot  the  house  in  some  measure  with  the  grounds. 

S8«  SUfk  and  chancttr, — ^A  house^  or  the  scenery  of  a  eountry  residenee, 
nmy  he  pleMafaig  from  its  Ttgvlnipfj  iti  iynunetryi  its  variety,  and  the  bar- 
monions  effect  of  the  whole,  and  yet  have  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  figroeaUe  places  of  the  same  extent ;  that  is,  it  may  be  irithout  exhibit- 
^iag  any  partieulsr  style  of  design  or  expression  of  character.  Thus,  a  house 
ntey  have  an  agreeable  general  farm,  and  windows  so  am^le  as  to  indioata 
krge  and  lofty  apartments  within }  it  may  be  pldoed  on  an  architectural 
basement;  and  it  may  be  teiWnated  by  arthitectund  chknney  tops ;  and  yet 
nahher  be  decidedly  Roman,  decidedly  Italian,  nor  decidedly  Gothic  nor 
Eliabetlian.  A  house  may  also  have  a  particular  character  given  to  it  by 
some  feature  more  or  less  strilung ;  such  as  a  veranda^  a  far  pro|ecting  por- 
tioo,  a  terminating  eopofai,  fte.;  or  it  may  be  enriched  so  as  to  be  expressive 
«f  some  degrse  of  character,  by  seulptares,  statues,  or  vasetf,  frc. ;  or  it  may 
assmiR  the  eharaeter  of  a  cott^e,  of  a  casde^  or  of  an  eeolesiastieal  building. 
It  is  not  diiBcult  to  give  character  to  landeeape  scenery,  when  there  exists 
nntoriily  oonsiderable  iivegalarity  of  surface ;  but  oh  level  surfaces,  where 
cluuacter  is  to  be  given  chiefly  by  trees  and  buildings,  more  skitt  is  required. 
In  such  a  ease,  the  first  considerittion  iS|  to  produce  something  that  shdl 
poweifaUy  contrast  #ith  adjoining  residences,  sfanilarly  drcmnstanced  with 
rcArence  to  natural  features  and  trees.  If,  for  example,  the  trees  in  the 
mAjoknug  residences  are  chiefly  deciduous,  those  in  the  residence  whieh  is  to 
bo  rendered  expressive  of  character  may  be  dnefly  evergreens ;  and  among 
these  evcrgreenr  some  striking  kinds  ought  to  prevail ;  such  as  cedars»  silver 
fiv^  dre.  But  a  itiA  more  immediate  expression  of  character  may  be  pro- 
dneed by  employing  the  geometrio  style  of  layiiqi  out  roads  and  plaiftxng  the 
trees;  or  }fy  adopting  some  style  of  laying  out^  difierent  frmn  that  adopted 
in  the  adjolaing  resideliess. 

M.  There  ars  i»frpnt$dpal  stykt  of  laying  out  grounds  in  Great  Britain ; 
viz.  the  geometric,  and  th^  datafn^.  The  latter  is  what,  on]  Hhe  continent, 
is  emphaticaUy  called  Englirii  gardening ;  to  wblch  epithet  a  vague  general 
idea  is  attached,  of  grounds  and  plantations  fonlied  in  flowing  lines,  in  imita* 
tiou  of  nature;  as  contradiitmguished  from  ground  fbmred  into  regular  dopes 
and  levels,  or  jAwfatioas  in  straight  Hues,  or  included  in  plots,  bounded  by 
lines  always  decidedly  artificial,  and  it  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  the 
picturesque,  the  gsrdenesque,  and  the  rustic.  By  picturesque  gardening  is  to 
he  uiidc^rstcffid  the  production^  in  country  reridences,  of  that  kind  of  scenery 
wMehy  from  its  sirongly-marked  featifres,  is  considered  as  particularly  stilt* 
able  for  bemg  represented  by  painting;  wbile  by  the  gardenesque  style  is  to 
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be  understood  the  production  of  that  kind  of  scenery  which  is  best  calculated 
to  display  the  individual  beauty  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  a  state  of  cul- 
ture; the  smoothness  and  greenness  of  lawns;  and  the  smooth  surfaces, 
curved  directions,  dryness,  and  firmness  of  gravel  walks :  in  short,  the  gar- 
denesque  style  is  calculated  for  displaying  the  art  of  the  gardener ;  while  the 
picturesque  style  has  a  constant  r^rence  to  what  would  look  well  in  a  pic- 
ture; and  the  rustic  style  to  what  is  commonly  found  accompanying  the 
rudest  description  of  labourers'  cottages  in  the  country.  The  object  of  this 
last-mentioned  style,  or  rather  manner,  is  also  to  produce  such  fac-simile 
imitations  of  common  nature,  as  to  deceive  the  spectator  into  an  idea  that  they 
are  real  or  fortuitous.  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  several  distinct  styles  in 
which  grounds  may  be  laid  out,  without  any  reference  to  the  natural  character  of 
the  surface,  the  kinds  of  trees  planted,  or  the  architectural  or  other  objects 
introduced.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  leading  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 
55.  The  geometrical  HyU  ef  landscape  gardemng^  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  the  ancient,  or  architectural  style,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  archi- 
tectural lines  of  houses  and  fortifications;  and  it  was  accordingly,  when  it^ 
was  the  sole  style  in  use  throughout  Europe,  considered  to  be  as  much 
the  province  of  the  architect  as  the  house  itself.  The  antiquity  of  this 
style  is  evidently  as  great  as  that  of  house-building,  with  the  progfeas 
of  which  it  must  have  kept  pace  in  every  couotry.  As  the  first  beauties 
attempted  in  house-building  would  be  those  of  regularity  in  the  walla 
and  roof,  and  in  placing  the  doors  and  windows ;  so,  in  gardening,  the  fences, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  roads  or  walks,  would  be  made  regular. 
The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  both  arts  would  he  rendering  the  house,  and 
also  the  garden,  symmetrical ;  one  half  of  the  elevation  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  latter,  reflecting  the  other.  In  general,  the  house  waa 
approached  directly  in  front,  by  a  straight  avenue,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
one  or  more  rows  of  trees ;  and  whatever  plantations  or  enclosures  were  made 
on  one  side  of  this  avenue,  were  repeated  on  the  other  side.  Immediately 
round  the  house,  and  commonly  enclosed  by  a  half-sunk  wall  (the  excavation 
or  ditch  for  which  frequently  formed  a  canal,  or  moat,  filled  with  water),  waa 
the  garden,  in  which  were  cultivated  not  only  flowers  and  fruits,  but,  for  a 
long  period,  even  the  culinary  vegetables.  Numerous  improvements  and 
variations  were  made  in  this  mode  of  arranging  grounds  in  Uie  architectural 
style ;  but  the  characteristic  of  all  these  variations,  and  that  which  at  once 
distinguished  them  from  surrounding  nature,  was,  the  prevalence  of  geome- 
trical lines  as  the  boundaries  of  forms,  and  of  regularity  in  the  distance  of 
objects  from  one  another.  The  lines  might  be  straight  or  curved,  or  combi* 
nations  of  straight  and  curved  lines ;  but  they  never  deviated  into  lines  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  chance.  Trees,  whether  in 
hedgerows,  avenues,  or  masses,  were  always  planted  at  regular  distances; 
..and  never,  in  any  case,  so  as  to  leave  any  room  for  mistaking  them  for  treea 
which  had  belonged  to  some  natural  wood  or  forest.  The  reason  of  all  this  ia 
sufiiciently  obvious.  The  whole  country  abounding  in  natural  and  irregular 
forms,  there  would  have  been  no  credit  for  either  wealth,  skill,  or  taste, 
obtained  by  imitating  these :  while,  by  employing  artificial  forms  which  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature,  a  mark  of  distinction  was  at  once  obtained, 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  wealth,  skill,  and  taste  ;  and  which  thus  answered 
every  purpose  of  the  possessors. 
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A6.  Th€  natural,  or  En^lhh,  style, — As  the  lands  devoted  to  agriculture 
in  England  were,  sooner  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  generally 
enclosed  with  hedges  and  hedgerow  trees;  so  the  face  of  the  country  in 
England,  sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  produced  an  appearance 
which  hore  a  close  resemhlance  to  country  seats  laid  out  in  the  geometrical 
style  :  and,  for  this  reason,  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  irregularity  of  nature,  in 
laying  out  pleasure-grounds,  was  made  in  England,  with  some  trifling  excep- 
tions, sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the  style  became 
generally  known  as  English  gardening.  The  English,  or  natural  style  of 
gardening,  was  first  called  landscape-gardening  by  Shenstone ;  it  was  also 
called  natural  gardening  by  Bosc,  Chinese  gardening  by  Sir  W.  Chambers, 
and  picturesque  gardening  by  Oabriel  Thouin ;  though  none  of  these  authors, 
unless  we  except  Chambers,  attempted  to  give  a  correct  definition  of  what  they 
meant  by  the  terms  they  used.  The  words  landscape-gardening  are  evidently 
applicable  to  the  geometrical  style,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  style ;  because 
landscapes  are  produced  by  both  :  but  these  landscapes  difier  in  being,  in  the 
.  former  case,  a  geometrical  disposition  of  walks  and  beds,  and,  in  the  latter, 
an  imitation  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  natural  scenery. 

57.  ArtUiic  imitation  of  natural  scenery, — ^The  imitation  of  natural  scenery 
by  the  hand  of  man  may  be  rendered  artistic  in  three  different  ways. 
First,  we  may  employ  the  same  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  common 
in  the  surrounding  country ;  bat,  in  this  case,  we  must  arrange  them  differ- 
ently. Thus,  if  the  whole  country  be  covered  with  wood,  treated  as  coppice- 
wood,  the  artistical  scenery  may  consist  wholly  of  groups  of  full-grown  trees, 
surrounded  by,  and  interspersed  with,  smooth  turf;  or,  ou  the  other  hand,  if 
the  surrounding  woody  scenery  be  composed  wholly  of  masses  of  full- 
grown  timber-trees,  such  as  thick  close-growing  pine  groves,  we  may 
employ  the  same  kind  of  trees  sparingly,  on  an  extensive  breadth  of 
smooth  turf,  as  before.  There  are  various  other  modes  in  which  a  difference 
might  be  made  between  the  object  produced  and  the  object  imitated ;  but 
these  will  sufilce  to  give  an  idea  of  this  first  or  lowest  degree  of  artistical 
imitation,  which  may  be  called  the  imitation  of  indigenous  landscape.  The 
second  kind  of  imitation  consists  in  emplojring  trees  and  shrubs  of  kinds 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  their  arrangement,  will,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  the 
landscapes  of  which  they  form  a  part  from  those  of  the  given  locality  or 
country.  Thus,  in  Britain,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America,  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  affbrd  ample  resources  to 
the  landscape-gardener.  Now,  the  trees  employed  in  this  imitation  of  nature 
may  be  disposed  in  two  ways,  which  we  have  already  designated  as  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  gardenesque ;  the  first  being  the  imitation  of  nature  in  a  wild 
state,  such  as  the  painter  delights  to  copy ;  and  the  second,  the  imitation  of 
nature,  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  or  improvement,  suitable 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  man. 

58.  Picturesque  imitation. — ^To  design  and  execute  a  scene  in  either  of  these 
styles  of  imitative  art,  the  artist  would  require  to  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  eye  of  a  landscape-painter ;  the  science  of  an  architect  and  of  a  botanist ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  horticulturist.  Every  part  of  nature,  whether  rude 
or  refined,  may  be  imitated  according  to  art  For  example,  an  old  gravel-pit, 
which  had  become  covered  with  bushes  and  indigenous  trees,  and  contained  a 
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hoT»l  «r  ni4A  oottig*  io  Ui*  boUoiPy  vitli  a  nAtor^l  path  worn  in  |Im  gnw 
by  tb«  occupaotiy  vou)d  b#  improved  acofirdinf  to  imitatiye  ^]1^  if  for^iga 
treM,  sbrubfl,  and  plants,  even  to  the  grassei,  were  iolroduced  inrtead  of  indir 
genous  oaei ;  and  a  Swiw  oottagp,  or  an  arcbitectoFal  cottage  of  any  kind 
that  would  Mt  ba  laoogmgtd  ai  the  eonunon  cottage  of  tbe  country,  9i;biti- 
luted  fi»r  tbe  bovel.  To  complete  the  character  of  art,  tbe  wtlk  should 
be'  formed,  and  grarelledi  at  laaeti  to  eucb  an  extent  at  to  prevent  it* 
being  miitakaa  for  a  natural  peifa.  Eooky  icenery,  aquatio  tceue^,  dale 
or  dingle  efMuery ,  fiNEtet  scenery,  copse  scenery,  and  open  gUde  sceneiy, 
may  all  be  imiMad  on  the  same  principle  ,*  yis.  tiuit  of  substitutiog  foreign 
fi»f  ludigenotts  vegetation,  end  laying  out  artificial  walks.  This  is  fufficient 
to  coBstiiute  a  picturesque  imitatioa  of  natoval  scenery. 

60.  Gurdene^gui  MRito<aoii,»Wheire  the  gardenesque  style  of  imitating 
nature  is  to  be  employed,  the  trees,  shrubs^  and  herbaceous  plants  must  be 
eeparated  |  and,  instead  of  being  grouped  together  as  in  forest  scenery  (where 
two  tree^,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  often  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  roo^ 
and  this  root  is  acoompanied  by  large  rampant  herbs),  every  gardenesque 
group  must  consist  of  trees  which  do  not  touch  each  otheri  aud  which  only 
become  groups  by  being  as  near  together  as  is  practicable  without  touching, 
and  by  being  apart  from  larger  masses,  or  from  single  trees  or  rows  of  trees. 
It  h  not  meant  by  this,  that  in  tbe  gar4«nesque  style  the  trees  composing  a 
group  should  all  be  equally  distant  finem  one  anoUier;  for  in  that  case  they 
would  not  form  a  whole,  which  the  word  group  always  implies.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  all  the  trees  in  a  gardenesque  group  ought  to  be  so  far  separated 
from  each  other  as  not  to  touch,  yet  tbe  degrees  of  separation  may  be  as 
different  as  the  designer  chooses,  provided  the  idea  of  a  group  is  not  lost 
sight  o£    Inj8^.  10.  the  trees  are  arranged  in  the  gardenesque  mapner;  apd 
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in^.  20.,  in  tbe  picturesque  style.  The  same  character  is  also  communicate^ 
to  the  walks;  that  in  the  gardenesque  style  having  the  margins  definite  and 
smooth,  while  the  picturesque  waJk  has  the  edge  indefinite  and  rough. 
Utility  requires  that  the  gravel,  in  both  styles  of  walk,  should  be  smooth,  firm, 
and  dry ;  for  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  landsc^e-gardeoing  is 
an  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  art,  no  beauty  must  ever  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  former  quality. 
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60.  /•  hym§  oui  ami  pkmHiig  froimdt,  or  in  critieinQg  9uch  ap  lu^ 
alvMdy  forawd  ^  emineiit  trtistii  it  {•  neoeiwury  always  to  benr  in  mi]i4  tha 
diflbiWMe  betvaen  tha  gardonayqua  and  tba  pictureiqua ;  that  js,  betwaeo  a 
piantatioB  made  mately  for  fttotureaqiia  effept,  and  another  made  for  gardai^r 
eaqfua  ^aot  OardeoeiqiM  efl^t  in  plantations  is  far  too  little  attended  to, 
for  tlie  beauty  of  tba  Ireas  and  sbmbs,  whetbar  individually  or  coUeotiFely ; 
and  pieturesque  effiict  is  not  generally  uod^iatood  by  gfMrdeners ;  so  thftt  tlip 
aeeneiy  of  suburban  residenees  is  often  neutralised  in  character  by  the 
ignoranca  of  professional  landscape-gardeners  of  the  gardenepque,  apd  of 
pnifeasienal  bortieulturists  and  mqrserymen  of  the  picturemue.  Tp  make 
dM  oiost  of  any  place  however  smalli  all  the  styles  of  art  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  the  artist;  beeausa  there  are  few  pUiaes  in  which,  though  one  style 
prevaik,  soma  traits  of  o^er  sfyles  n^ay  not  be  advantageously  introduced. 
In  planting,  thinning,  and  pruning,  in  order  to  produce  gardenesque  effect, 
the  bean^  of  every  individual  tree  and  shrubi  as  a  single  object,  is  to  be 
taken  into  eonsiderBtlon,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  mass  {  while  in  plant- 
ing, ihiaaing,  and  pruning  for  picturesque  effect,  the  beai^ty  of  iudividual 
tnes  and  shrubs  is  of  little  consequence ;  because  no  tree  qr  shrubi  in  a 
piataraaqua  plantation  or  scene,  should  stand  isolatedi  and  each  should  be 
eooaidered  as  merely  forming  part  of  a  group  or  mass.  In  a  picturesque 
inatatioQ  of  nature,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  when  planted,  should  be  scattered 
over  tba  ground  in  tba  most  irregular  ynanner ;  both  ip  their  disposition  with 
raferenae  to  ftbehr  Immediate  effect  us  plimti^  and  with  reference  to  their 
ftiftura  afiact  as  trees  and  shrubs.  In  some  places  trees  shopld  prevail,  in 
others  shrubs ;  in  some  parts  the  plantation  should  be  thick,  in  pthers  it  should 
be  thin ;  two  or  three  trees,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  oHght  often  to  be  planted 
in  one  bole,  and  this  more  especially  on  lawns.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  trees 
and  shrubs  are  to  be  scattered  in  the  gardenesque  manpar*  ®^ery  one  should 
stand  singly;  as  in  the  gaemetHcal  manner  they  should  stand  i|i  regular 
lines,  or  in  some  regular  figure,  In  the  gardenesque,  there  may  he  single 
trees  and  single  shrubs ;  but  there  can  he  no  such  thing  as  a  single  tree  in 
Che  picturesque.  £very  tree,  in  the  picturesque  style  of  laying  out  grounds, 
must  always  be  grouped  with  something  else,  if  it  should  be  merely  a  shrub, 
a  twintr,  or  a  tuft  of  grass  or  other  plants  at  its  root*    In  the  gardenesquje, 
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the  beauty  of  the  tree  consists  in  its  own  individual  perfections,  wliich  are 
fully  developed  in  consequence  of  the  isolated  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
grown  ;  in  the  picturesque,  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  as  of  every  other 
object  in  the  landscape,  consists  in  its  fitness  to  group  with  other  objects. 
Now,  the  fitness  of  one  object  to  group  with  another  evidently  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  that  object,  but  rather  in  that  imperfection 
which  requires  another  object  to  render  it  complete. 

61.  In  nuiic,  indigenous^  or  fao^mile  imitations  of  natural  scenery^  the 
object,  as  we  have  already  observed^  is  to  deceive  the  spectator,  and  make 
him  believe  that  the  scene  produced  is  of  a  fortuitous  origin ;  or  prodnced 
by  the  humble  exertion  of  a  country  labourer.  Such  scenes  differ  from  those 
of  the  geometric  style,  and  also  from  those  of  artistical  imitation,  in  this,  that 
the  same  person  who  contrives  them  must  also  execute  them.  They  can  have 
no  merit  in  design,  and  only  mechanical  merit  in  the  execution.  They 
scarcely  require  the  aid  of  either  a  professional  landscape-gardener,  or  a  pro- 
fessional horticulturist ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  not  be  executed  by 
every  common  labourer.  The  imitation  of  such  scenes  must  be  made  by 
a  sort  of  self-taught  artist,  or  a  regularly-instructed  artist  who  will  con- 
descend to  accept  of  this  kind  of  employment.  Those  villas  in  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  produce  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  fortuitous  scenery 
ought  to  be  situated  near  a  large  town,  in  order  that  the  scene  created  may 
contrast  the  more  advantageously  with  everything  around  it.  In  many  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  other  towns  which  are  built  of  brick, 
and  where  gravel  is  found  for  forming  the  roads,  there  are  often  clay  pits  or 
gravel  pits  on  the  ground  which  is  to  be  let  for  building  on ;  as  in  other 
situations  there  are  old  chalk  pits  or  stone  quarries.  Suppose  a  pit  of  either 
kind  to  be  in  some  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent, 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  country  house ;  and  that  it  were  thought  advis- 
able, as  an  episode  to  the  general  scenery  of  the  place,  that  a  fac-simile 
imitation  of  nature  should  be  created  in  this  pit 

As  a  first  example,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  pit  is  a  clay  pit,  and  not  fit 
for  a  human  habitation  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case^  let  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  be  covered  with  turf,  smooth  in  some  places,  and  in  others  mixed  with 
nettles,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  and  varied  by  thorns,  briars,  brambles, 
elder  bushes,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  generally  spring  up  on  waste 
ground.  In  one  or  two  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit  let  there  be  pools  of 
water,  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  some  alders  and  willows  of 
the  commonest  kind  for  shade.  These  and  other  details  being  executed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  surround  it  on  the  outside  by  a  thick  plantation  of  one 
or  two  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  are  generally  found  in  copse-wood ; 
and  let  there  be  a  winding  straggling  path  through  this  copse-wood,  of  such 
a  length  as  to  obliterate  for  the  moment  the  impression  of  the  artificial 
scenery  of  the  other  parts,  of  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator while  he  is  pursuing  the  wining  slightly-marked  path  among  the  bushes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  If  the  plantation  were  surrounded  by  a  hedge  or 
other  fence,  and  the  entrance  to  the  path  were  through  a  gap  in  this  fence, 
the  deception  would  be  the  more  complete. 

The  second  example  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  dry  gravel  pit,  and  that  in 
the  bottom  of  it  a  dwelling-place  might  be  formed  for  a  workman  and  his 
wife,  with  a  hovel  to  serve  as  a  cow-shed,  in  which  cows  might  be  kept  fbr 
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the  ftniljTy  md  in  which  also  an  at8  might  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
gardener,  in  rdling  hie  walks,  carting  manure  and  weeds,  and  for  other  pur* 
poses.  Instead  of  a  crooked  footpath  entering  through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  as 
in  the  first  example,  a  rough  winding  road  might  be  formed,  by  which  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  gravel  had  been  carted  out  of  the  pit,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  had  become  principally  covered  with  grass ;  and 
this  might  be  entered  through  an  old  rickety  gate ;  while  in  the  bottom  of 
die  pit  there  might  be  the  cottage  dwelling,  and  the  hovels,  which,  though 
comfortable* within,  ought  to  appear  in  a  half-ruined  state  without;  and 
a  hayrick  rudely  ftnced  round,  with  a  small  stack  of  fagots  for  fuel,  &c. 
The  reader  can  easily  supply  the  rest. 

Both  these  examples  would  be  fac-simile  imitations,  which  might  easfly  be 
mistaken  for  nature  itself,  or  what  we  call  rostic  scenery ;  and,  though  they 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  afford  pleasure  in  themselves,  and  as  contrasted 
with  the  scenery  around  them,  yet  that  pleasure  could  ia  no  respect  be  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  them  as  works  of  art,  unless  we  were  told  that  they 
were  artificial  creations. 

62.  Comparative  meriti  of  the  different  atylee. — We  have  been  thus  diffuse 
on  the  different  styles  of  laying  out  grounds,  in  order  to  show  the  distinctive 
character  of  each ;  and  that  each  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  beauties.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  modem  or  irregular  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  it 
has  been  customary  to  consider  that  style  only  as  exclusively  beautifiil ;  and 
the  geometrical  s^le  as  unnatural  and  altogether  in  bad  taste.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion  pervading,  we  may  say,  all  ranks,  and  being  found  in 
all  books  that  mention  gardening  as  an  art  of  taste,  we  see  constant  attempts 
made  to  introduce  the  irregular  manner  of  planting,  and  serpentine  lines,  in 
places  where  they  are  altogether  unsuitable.  For  example,  it  is  not  im- 
common,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  to  find  a  garden,  or  a  public  square, 
with  the  boundary  fence  in  a  straight  line,  and  parallel  to  it  a  serpentine 
gravel  walk.  If  the  reader  has  understood  the  remarks  in  this  and  the 
preceding  pages,  he  will  feel  and  comprehend  the  utter  want  of  harmony 
which  exists  between  the  straight  line  and  the  serpentine  line,  independently 
of  the  impossibility  of  walking  with  comfort,  when,  at  every  &ve  or  six  steps, 
the  walk  makes  a  torn ;  and  where  the  turns,  for  some  distance  before  the 
eye,  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  For  such  scenes,  and  for  all  small  gardens, 
bordered  by  straight  lines,  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style  is  unquestionably 
the  best ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  all 
small  gardens  are  laid  out  in  this  style  involuntarily,  by  those  who  have  no 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  doubtless  from  an  innate  feeling  that  it  is 
the  most  suitable  to  the  boundary  fence.  Another  class  of  persons,  who 
know  just  enough  of  gardening  to  be  aware  that  there  are  two  styles,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  ancient  style  decried  by  all  the 
authors  who  have  written  or  even  touched  on  gardening  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,  look  at  the  straight  walks  of  their  small  walled  gardens  as 
deformities;  and  regret  that  they  cannot,  for  want  of  room,  indulge  in  that 
style  which  alone  they  have  been  taught  to  esteem  as  beautifid.  Such  ideas 
are  entirely  the  result  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  opinions  expressed  by  men 
considered  as  authorities,  and  who,  at  the  time  tiiey  wrote,  were  so  much 
captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  irregular  style,  that  they  could  not  allow 
themselves  to  do  justice  to  any  other.    Hence,  they  condemned  the  geometric 
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6r  regukr  nmniOT,  wHkaiA  ttifplBg  to  eaquin  into  ill  meiil%  or,  Im.  their 
admimtioB  of  Ae  modMa  etyle,  being  abk  to  aefWHite  whtt  ims  nieiriy  tlM 
effect  of  novelty,  ffom  vhat  wM  due  to  tti  petmaaont  chanoteitttict.  If 
what  we  have  said  on  this  nibject  has  bees  undtfatood  by  tin  voader,  ho  will 
conaider  the  andent  atyk  aa  equal  in  point  of  merit  to  the  modem  one,  and 
poeeeeeiBg  quite  ap  much  claim  to  be  ealled  natural,  and  in  good  taate,  ai  it 
doee.  In  fact,  the  geometric  style  may  he  add  to  be  the  moM  natnral  of  tfio 
two;  itnee  the  fiist  indioatbns  which  chiidrea  and  mde  nationa  give  «f 
buildings,  aculpture,  gaidfiniag,  or  any  oQier  ornamental  or  mixed  art^  ape 
always  marked  by  regularity,  or  somo  dispoaition  of  the  materiels  which 
shows  the  object  produced  to  be  the  work  of  man,  and  not  the  veoult  of 
nature. 

es.  J9  grngnl  rtdea  it  may  aa&ly  be  laid  down,  that  whaoever  a  piaoa  of 
ground  to  be  laid  out  aa  a  garden  ia  small,  and  bounded  by  sl»aight  lines,  fko 
geometrical  style^ia  tiiat  whieh  ought  to  be  empbyed ;  that  when  the  ground 
is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  is  large,  it  may  be  laid  out  in  any  style,  or  partly 
in  the  regular,  and  partly  in  the  irregular  styles ;  and  that  where  ibiB  surfiioe 
of  tiie  ground  is  varied,  thdi  regular  style  is  most  suitable)  while  the  geome- 
trical style  should  be  preferred  when  the  surface  ia  even  or  iat  With  respect 
to  those  modifications  of  the  natural  or  irregular  style  which  we  have  do- 
scribed  as  the  picturesque,  gardenesque,  and  ruatie,  or  rural,  the  first,  as  it 
requires  least  labour  in  the  management,  is  best  adapted  for  grounds  of  con- 
siderable extent;  the  second  is  more  suitable  for  those  persons  who  are 
botanists,  rather  than  general  admirers  of  scenery,  becttuae  it  is  best  calcu- 
lated fi>r  displaying  the  individual  beauty  of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  high 
order  and  keeping  of  lawns,  walks,  frc. ;  and  the  third  fi)r  penona  of  a  romantic 
or  sentimental  turn  of  mind,  who  delight  in  surrounding  themselves  iriA 
scenery  associated  with  a  station  in  life  strongly  opposed  to  that  in  which 
they  are  really  placed ;  or  to  attract  attention  by  producing  a  striking  oontraat 
to  refined  and  artistical  scenery,  whether  in  the  irregular  or  geometric  s^lea. 

64.  In  addition  to  ihoie  prme^leM  wkieh  ar§  eommtm  to  arMtnhprt  amf 
hmdteape  gwrdmmg^  there  axe  some  whieh  afe  peculiar  to  each.  These,  it 
must  be  at  once  obvioua,  are  very  diffi»rent  In  the  two  arte ;  since,  in  the  one, 
vis.  architecture,  the  artist  has  to  operate  with  inai|imate  matter,  in  ooaso- 
quence  of  which  his  productions  are  most  perfect  the  moment  after  they  an 
^nished ;  ^hile,  in  the  other,  he  has  to  operate  with  materials  which  live  and 
grow,  and  the  effisct  of  which  depends  on  time  and  future  management. 

Pefmamnce  may  be  said  to  be  the  principle  which  ia  peooiiarly  charaetet^ 
istio  of  architecture,  and  which  leads  to  all  the  various  aubordtnote  prin- 
ciples and  rules  taught  by  the  art  of  building;  such  aa  stabiUlgr  of  poaitioQ, 
durability  of  materials,  strength  of  construction,  ^o. 

Pfogreta  may  be  said  to  be  the  peouijar  principle  which  is  oharaotoristio  of 
landscape-gardening,  and  which  leada  to  all  the  subordinate  principles  and 
rules  which  regulate  gardening  as  an  art  of  culture.  Among  these  are^  pro- 
viding for  growth,  by  suiting  the  trees  to  soil,  rituation,  and  cliinate ;  provid- 
ing for  their  fiitore  increase  in  siae,  by  thinning  and  pnining ;  provldiog  for  all 
the  various  pointo  of  culture  and  management;  and  providing  for  removal 
and  decay,  by  the  introduction  or  substitution  of  young  plants. 

Evei^  natural  change  which  takes  efiiMt  on  an  architectural  strootnre  after 
it  is  completed,  may  be  considerad  as  a  atep  in  its  progress  to  deoay  i  whife 


cvMPf  Mtmd  ohaMfs  in  a  giwiflo,  aflov  tt  i«  ooaf lelad,  Mid  up  tp  a  cevtafai 
point,  it  a  ttep  in  ite  progf0w  lo  matority.  It  ii  the  biwiaaM  of  the  arcliiteal^ 
tliexidbre,  to  bring  hie  work  as  near  to  per&otion  as  )ia  ean  iumselfi  and  to 
construct  it  so  that  it  may  remain  as  long  as  passible  without  change ;  while 
it  is  AaS  of  Ab  iaftiisflape*gsgidaper  to  Ibmi  his  plan  and  eseonte  it  in  sQ^h  a 
manner,  as  that  it  ma^  admit  of  all  those  Aiture  slteratioiis,  such  asi  the 
remoTsl  of  trees  by  thinning,  altering  their  shapes  or  sizes,  pruning,  &c., 
which  the  progress  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally,  and  the  growth  and  habit 
of  particular  kinds,  will  requure. 


B00«:  II. 

oaOUMO  FLANS  FOR  LAYING   OUT   AND  FLANTING  COUNTRY  ROUSES  AND  VILLAS 
OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

65f  Country  houses  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

(1.)  Suburhan  residences.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds;  vis. 
those  of  the  smallest  kind,  which  form  a  continuous  row,  or  street,  with 
small  gardens  before  and  behind  each  house,  the  whole  of  the  garden  ground 
varying  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  acre ;  and  those  of  tiie  larger  kind,  which, 
though  they  form  part  of  a  broken  row  or  street,  are  wholly  or  partly  detached 
from  the  other  houses,  and  have  often  gardens  of  considerable  siae,  which 
surround  the  house,  either  entirely,  or  on  three  sides.  The  larger  villas  of  tliis 
kind  have  pleasure-grounds  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  in  extent,  and 
comprise  a  lawn,  shrubbery,  flower-garden,  and  kitchen*garden. 

(2.)  Cotmtry  viHas,  each  standing  in  its  own  pleasure-grounds;  with  an 
approach-road,  or  sweep  up  to  the  house ;  a  walled  kitchen-garden,  with 
forcing-houses ;  and  stable  offices.  The  extent  of  gardens  of  this  class  is  from 
two  to  ten  acres. 

(3.)  Cotrntrtf  manshnsy  which  have  each  a  park,  pleasar»-grounds,  separate 
gardens  and  hot-houses,  and  sometimes  a  fhrm  attached:  the  extent  of 
the  grounds  being  from  ten  acres  upwards. 

We  shall  describe  each  of  these  kinds  of  country-houses  in  succession ; 
first  making  some  general  observations  common  to  aU  dwellings  of  each  class; 
and  then  giving  a  few  ground  plans,  as  examples  of  each  kind,  and  adding  all 
the  necessary  details. 


CHAPTER  I. 
susuaaAN  aasipaacss. 


6Qf  The  word  "Subttrhmi "  implies  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town ;  and  con- 
sequontly  houses  of  this  class  are  always  found  within  a  short  distance  of  a 
town  or  village^  if  they  do  99t  actually  form  part  of  one.  Those  of  the  smallest 
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cluf,  indeed,  difRnr  but  liltle  in  their  external  appeonmee  from  ordinary 
street  houses,  except  in  having  a  little  garden  before  them :  whereas  those  of 
the  larger  class  closely  resemble  country  villas,  except  in  having  smaller 
gardens,  and  in  being  frequently  built  in  pairs. 

We  shall  first  give  some  general  observations  on  all  saburban  houses,  and 
then  take  the  different  kinds  in  detail. 


SECTION  I. 

GEMEaAL   OBSEEVATIONS   ON    SDBUEBAN   EESIDENCES. 

67.  Ai  there  are  several  etrcumMtanees  eomucted  wUh  evburhan  h<m»et, 
different  from  other  houses,  but  which  exercise  considerable  influence  upon 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupier,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  them  out 
separately. 

68.  The  garden  being  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  a  suburban  residence, 
its  shape  or  outline  should  be  first  considered;  and,  in  the  case  of  resi- 
dences of  the  smallest  sice,  this  is  of  great  importance.  A  narrow  dip  of 
ground,  as  it  must  be  enclosed,  must  always  include  an  atmosphere  more 
or  less  stagnate,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  breathing,  or  walking  in, 
gardening,  and  even  of  drying  clothes.  A  form  approaching  to  a  square  or  a 
circle,  will  generally  be  found  to  admit,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  gardening.  On  a  larger  scale,  the  shape  of  the  ground  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  in  point  of  health  ;  though,  with  regard  to 
variety  within  the  enclosure,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  In  this  case,  a  long 
narrow  slip  may  have  advantages,  instead  of  disadvantages,  by  increasing  the 
extent  of  the  home  views  from  the  house  ;  by  lengthening  the  straight  walks 
of  the  garden ;  and  even,  in  some  c^ses,  by  afibrding  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  avenue  of  trees  as  an  approach-road.  When  the  piece  of  ground  is 
long,  and  the  outline  circuitous,  ^en  the  opportunity  of  varying  the  interior 
by  planting,  and  by  extending  the  walks,  is  much  increased ;  and  when  to 
length  and  circuitousness  is  added  irregularity  in  breadth,  everything,  as  far 
as  beauty  is  concerned,  is  obtained  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  form. 
Where  economy  is  the  great  object  with  reference  to  shape,  then  that  form 
which  requires  the  smallest  quantity  of  boundary  fencing  will  be  the  best ; 
and  this  is  obviously  the  square  or  the  parallelogram.  Theoretically,  the 
circle  or  the  polygon  would  be  more  perfect ;  but  in  practice,  the  application 
of  these  figures  would  be  found  inconvenient. 

69.  The  poaition  of  the  house  relatively  to  the  shape  or  outiine  of  the  plan 
of  the  garden  in  which  it  stands,  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  residences  of 
the  smallest  size.  The  reason  is,  the  house  may  be  so  placed  as  to  throw  a 
shadow  over  a  great  part  of  the  garden  every  day  in  the  year ;  or  it  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  throw  no  shadow  on  it  at  any  time,  or  only  a  partial  shadow. 
The  great  disadvantage  which  every  small  garden  has,  as  compared  with  a 
large  garden,  is  the  shadow  thrown  on  it  by  the  boundary  walls,  or  by  the 
house  or  adjoining  houses;  and,  if  an  intending  occupant  will  bear  this  in 
mind  while  looking  out  for  a  house,  it  will  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  ought 
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to  be  conaidend  a  great  desideratum  in  a  suburban  rendenoe ;  via.  a  garden 
but  moderately  shaded  by  waHs  and  bouses.  In  the  case  of  a  road  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  with  bouses  and  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  it,  if 
the  houses  in  these  gardens  are  placed  next  or  near  to  the  road,  it  is  erident 
that  they  will  shade  great  part  of  the  garden  behind  them  every  day  in  the  year ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  houses  are  placed  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
garden,  that  they  will  shade  no  part  of  it  any  day  in  the  year.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  garden,  even  in  London  (along  the  south  side  of  the  New  Road,  for 
example),  might  be  rendered  very  ornamental,  both  from  the  street  or  road, 
and  from  the  house  of  the  occupant ;  while  in  the  former,  it  never  could  (as 
is  actually  the  case  with  the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road)  be 
made  productive  of  either  much  beauty  or  much  use.  In  the  cases  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  along  the  sooth  side  of  a  road  running  from  east  to  west, 
if  the  houses  are  placed  close  to  the  road,  the  whole  of  the  garden  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  in  the  year.  We  do  not  state  these  facts  with 
a  view  of  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  houses  on  the  south  side  of  an 
east  and  west  road  should  be  built  close  to  it,  and  all  those  on  the  north  side 
as  far  from  it  as  the  garden  will  permit;  but,  simply,  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  who  have  a  suburban  residence  yet  to  choose,  the  great 
importance  of  taking  the  subject  of  shade  and  sunshine  into  consideration 
when  a  garden  is  one  of  their  main  objects ;  and  to  enable  those  who  already 
have  suburban  residences,  to  determine  whether  their  gardens  are  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  the  finer  plants,  or  only  for  more  ordinary  productions. 

70.  I%e  ariifidal  atpect,  in  the  case  of  very  small  plots  of  ground,  is  even 
of  more  importance  than  the  shape ;  but  when  the  extent  of  ground  amounts 
to  an  acre  or  upwards,  the  aspect  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  artificial,  as  it 
does  not  depend  upon  the  boundary  fences,  or  other  artificial  objects.  If  we 
imagine  a  narrow  slip  (say  about  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  breadth,  which  is  the 
general  width  of  the  gardens  of  the  smallest  suburban  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London),  placed  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  that  the 
fences  are  10  ft.  high,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  that  garden  wiU 
be  in  the  shade  every  day  in  the  year;  and  the  whole  .of  it  will  be  under 
shade  at  least  two  months  every  winter.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  plot  of  ground 
of  the  same  width,  and  with  fences  of  the  same  height,  be  placed  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  the  sun  will  shine  on  every  part  of  it  during  the 
wannest  portion  of  every  day  in  the  year.  In  the  latter  garden,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  peaches  and  grapes  might  be  ripened;  while  io  the 
former,  nothing  would  thrive  but  ivy,  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants.  The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  contriving  how  the  gardens  of  suburban  residences  are  to  be  laid  out  and 
planted,  is,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  surface  of  the  garden,  and  the  walls  or 
other  fences  by  which  it  is  bounded,  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
throughout  the  year.  On  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the  sun  all  the  future 
operations  depend ;  for  this  must  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  that 
will  thrive  in  the  garden ;  and  on  these  trees  and  plants  necessarily  depends 
the  kind  of  soil  that  ought  to  be  procured  for  growing  them  in,  or  the 
improvement  that  ought  to  be  bestowed  un  the  soil  already  there,  as  well  as 
the  future  culture  of  the  whole.  Fig.  21.  is  a  diagram,  representing  the  four 
leading  directions  of  streets  which  occur  in  towns  and  their  suburbs ;  and  the 
bare  inspection  of  this  figure  will  show  what  positions  are  most  favourable 
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finr  the  admifsioB  of  the  sun  to  the  nirfiiee  and  booncUay  walU  of  Ihe  gvdent, 
ae  w^  M  to  the  diffnwnt  lides  of  the  houses^  thronghoat  the  year.  Ib  thk 
figure/a  a  retireeentt  tiro  rows  of  houeet  pUieed  in  a  diteotion  para^  to  a 


street  running  north  and  south,  in  the  gardens  of  wfaieh  tiiere  will  he  no 
shadows  at  midday  throughout  the  year,  hut  those  of  the  separatioit  fenees :  if 
these  are  low,  or  if  they  are  of  open  work,  their  shade  will  do  very  little  ii^ory ; 
and,  unless  the  situation  is  surrounded  bj  a  very  smoky  atmosphere,  peadiee 
and  grapes  may  he  ripened  in  the  dimaCe  of  London,  oa  the  wall  which  Caoea 
the  south.  Ity  or  ornamental  creepers  may  be  grown  on  ^  wsil  having  a 
northern  expoeure ;  and  ahiiost  any  kind  of  plant  thon^t  desirable  may 
be  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  the  garden ;  provided  ioeh  trees  or  shrubs  as 
may  b^  planted  there  are  not  idkmed  to  grow  to  soeh  a  height  as  to  shade  the 
peach  wall. 

At  6  6  two  pairs  of  Houses  are  shewn ;  the  fronts  of  which  are  also  parallel 
to  a  north  and  south  road,  and  the  gardens  of  which  have  nearly  Ibe  Same 
advantages  as  those  shown  at  a,  except  that  a  snwU  portion  of  the  garden  of 
the  house  next  the  north  will  be  in  the  shade  dnring  the  greater  part  of  the 
wintet  season ;  as  shown  by  the  triangolar  shadow  thrown  opon  that  garden 
in  the  diagram. 


At  t  tre  t#«  raws  «f  hotteet  siffliUtf  to  tbtfle  at  «;  but,  ad  thek  dxreetton  it 
Bouth-^ett,  Ae  sun  will  ihine  on  both  tides  of  ttMse  bentes,  and  both  on  tbeir 
front  and  baok-g«rdeiftj  ertry  day  on  wbieb  ht  appeon,  throiigbout  the  year. 
Hie  tmall  ptopottioti  of  sbadow  which  thete  hontet  will  throw  upon  their 
gardent  may  be  eOtttidered  at  represented  by  the  triangular  maases  of  shade 
on  the  front  gardent  on  one  aide  of  the  roadi  and  on  the  back  gardens  on  the 
other.  The  actnal  shadow  &rown  by  a  mw  of  conneeted  houses  on  the 
ground,  would,  of  course,  be  a  parallelogram,  and  not  a  series  of  triangles ;  but 
our  object  in  giring  this  diagram  it  not  to  much  to  show  the  actual  shadows 
that  ^rtriH  be  thrown  at  any  panicular  time  upon  the  ground,  at  to  indicate  the 
proportion  of  thadew  whieh  one  poeltiim  of  the  houte  and  garden  fences  will 
throw  on  the  ground  reUtirely  to  what  will  be  done  by  another  position.  In 
the  double  detached  hoilseSj  h,  d,  ff  Sit.,  the  proportion  of  shadow  which 
we  have  shown  in  tiie  diagram  Idto  indicates  Uie  part  of  the  garden  which 
inSi  be  most  in  thdde  tbrouglMmt  tbfc  year.  The  waUa  of  those  gardens  which 
hare  a  sottth-eait  enpoture,  will  ripen  figs,  apricots^  and  the  iiner  plums ; 
while  ftose  having  a  north-west  expotdre,  may  be  devoted  to  currantt  or 
morello  t^etfhii ;  ot  to  rotes,  and  the  ilner  kinds  of  ornamental  creepers. 

At  d,  on  both  sides  of  a  road  id  ihe  same  direction,  are  riiown  double 
dHaehed  houses,  the  gardens  of  which  have  tinalar  advantages  to  those  at  c, 
but  increased  ih  eonseqnenee  of  the  hobset  being  detached,  and  &eir  diago- 
nahi  being  tottth  and  norths  which  adinits  of  the  sun  shining  aU  round  them 
on  every  day  on  which  he  appears. 

At  //,  on  a  foad  in  the  direction  of  sovth-east  and  north-west,  are  shown 
diraUtf  dettehtfd  houte%  tqtare  in  the  plah;  the  diagonalt  of  which,  being 
direefly  ftOnth  and  north,  thdr  exterior  widls  and  their  gardent  will  have 
nearly  the  same  advantages  as  those  of  the  houses  shown  at  d;  but  with  this 
diflbfenee;  that  a  wall  having  a  south-west  aspect  is  not  considered  qaite  so 
good  fbr  r^pOttfaig  the  finer  fraits,  or  growing  the  more  delicate  creepers,  as 
cMe  facing  the  sonth-east* 

At  ^  a»e  shown  two  rows  ef  houses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  a  road 
rtmnin^  east  and  west ;  by  which  it  will  be  teen  that  the  front  or  street  gardens 
of  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  will  be  entirely  in  the  shade  during 
tde  greater  part  of  the  winter ;  while  the  gardens  behind  these  houses  will  be 
entiMly  in  the  tun  tfaronghotft  the  year.  As  the  side  walk  of  these  gardens 
(at  M)  ctei  only  enjoy  the  sun  one  half  of  every  day,  neither  of  them  are  fit  for 
ripeniag  the  fine*  fruits  j  but  both  of  them  will  grow  plums  and  cherries,  and 
both  anradmhrahly  adapted  for  ornamental  climbers.  Against  the  wall  at  the 
isirthef  end  of  the  gaf  den^  whieh  will  be  in  the  shade  afanost  etery  day  in  the 
yeary  Ivy  Md  some  very  hardy  elimbets  mily  be  planted,  such  as  the  Virginian 
eraaptf  and  the  Ayrshire  rose :  and  against  the  house  at  the  opfwsite  end, 
whieli  will  be  fiilly  hi  the  san  every  day  in  the  year,  may  be  planted  a  vine 
and  a  fig}  Ihe  tetter  to  eOver  ^  lower  part  of  the  wall,  as  high  as  the  first- 
ioor  windows,  and  the  former  io  ckoike  the  upper  part  as  high  at  the  roof, 
no  wnika  of  such  gardens  will  be  eqwdly  dry  on  both  sides  of  the  gjnrden, 
beeatM«  one  bovndary  Watt  does  not  throw  more  shade  on  the  walk  running 
parallel  tn  k,  and  near  it,  than  the  other;  and,  provided  the  crdss  walk  at  the 
south  end  is  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  end  Wall,  or  botmdary  fenccy  as 
USA  t0  be  shAded  by  it^  id  will  be  as  dry  Us  the  side  walks.  Hence,  these  gar- 
I  sra  men  favoarable  for'  invalids  to  Walk  in  during  winter,  and  immedi- 
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ately  after  raans,  than  those  can  be  where  one  of  the  side  walks  is  chiefly  in 
shade,  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  a  a.  The  front  gar- 
dens of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  this  east  and  west  road  will  enjoy  the 
sun  throughout  the  day  during  the  whole  year,  and  are,  therefore,  unless  the 
road  is  very  dusty,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  finer  flowers  and  shrubs. 
The  gardens  at  i,  behind  these  houses,  are,  however,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  in  point  of  aspect ;  for  one  half  of  them  will  be  entirely  under  shade  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  and  also  during  a  considerable  portion  of  both 
the  spring  and  autumn.  Only  the  small  portion  of  wall  at  the  bottom  of  this 
garden,  which  forms  the  end  of  it,  is  fit  for  the  finer  fruits ;  the  remainder 
should  be  covered  with  ornamental  climbers:  and  the  walks,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  will  unavoidably  be  cold  and  damp. 

At  k  are  shown  two  pairs  of  houses,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the 
north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  char 
racter  of  the  houses  shown  at  g :  but  the  two  gardens  at  m,  being  open  and 
airy,  will  be  very  suitable  for  taking  exercise  in  throughout  the  year ;  and  a 
vine  or  a  fig  may  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  gardens  at  I 
will  not  be  much  inferior  to  those  at  m,  in  consequence  of  the  sun  being 
admitted  to  the  sides  of  the  house  as  well  as  to  its  front.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  d,  6,  and  ^  the  great  advantage  of  detached 
houses,  in  point  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  air,  is  obvious. 

Single  detached  houses,  it  will  be  sufiiciently  obvious,  are  subjected  to  the 
same  laws  respecting  shade  as  detached  houses  which  are  in  pairs. 

71.  Where  narrow  ^ips  of  garden  ground  are  necessarily  placed  east  and 
west,  the  fences  between  them  ought  to  be  as  low  as  can  be  permitted  if  opaque, 
or  to  be  composed  of  open  iron  railings.  For  the  sake  of  seclusion  these  rail- 
ings may  be  covered  during  the  stunmer  season,  when  the  occupants  are  most 
in  their  gardens,  with  deciduous  creepers,  such  as  scarlet  runners,  nasturtiums, 
sweet  peas,  or  that  splendid  plant,  the  everlasting  pea;  but,  during  winter, 
they  should  be  left  naked,  to  admit  the  sun  to  dry  and  warm  the  soiL  The 
aspect  of  the  ground  in  the  case  of  larger  gardens  is  of  less  consequence ;  as, 
from  their  greater  width,  the  space  shaded  by  the  wall  bears  a  smaller  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  area. 

72.  2%e  artificial  expoeure,  in  the  case  of  houses  and  gardens  on  a  small 
scale,  is  no  less  affected  by  local  circumstances  than  the  natural  esqposure,  in 
houses  on  a  large  scale,  is  by  such  as  are  of  a  permanent  nature.  We  have 
shown  that  an  irregular  surface  has  always  more  or  less  an  irregular  climate, 
and  that  the  side  of  a  hill  naturally  sheltered  may  be  exposed  to  a  current  of 
wind,  reflected  or  turned  out  of  its  natural  direction  by  an  a^oining  hill. 
On  the  very  same  principles,  a  house  in  a  sheltered  or  favourably-exposed 
situation  maybe  injured  by  a  current  of  wind  directed  against  it  by  adjoining 
houses,  or  by  trees ;  and  this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one  grand  cause  of  smoky 
chimneys.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  chimney-tops  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  will  find  that  those  which  have  most  of  these  unsightly 
contrivances  for  preventing  smoking,  are  generally  small  houses  near  large 
ones,  or  near  large  trees.  In  the  case  of  regular  streets,  where  the  houses  are 
all  of  nearly  the  same  size,  or  of  houses  that  are  completely  isolated,  a  common 
chimney-pot  wiU  be  found  sufficient 

73. — The  direction  of  the  road  leading  to  a  suburban  residence  is  not 
beneath  notice.    We  have  shown  that,  on  a  small  scale,  where  the  houses  and 
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gardens  are  placed  in  rows  parallel  to  the  road,  the  direction  of  the  road  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  with  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of  sunshine.  Where 
the  road  is  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  country,  the  dust,  in 
sunmier,  will  be  blown  in  the  direction  of  that  road,  and  will  consequently 
proTe  a  much  greater  annoyance  to  the  traveller,  than  where  the  road  is  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind.  About  London,  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  wes^,  or  from  the  east ;  and  hence  the  roads  to  Edge  ware,  Hamp- 
stead,  frc,  on  the  north,  and  to  Epsom,  Croydon,  &rc.,  on  the  south,  are  much 
less  disagreeable  to  travel  on  than  those  to  Uxbridge  and  Brentford,  or  in 
the  Essex  direction.  The  dust  from  the  roads  running  north  and  south  is 
blown  off  them  into  the  fields;  whereas  in  the  roads  running  east  and  west, 
whether  the  wind  is  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  the  dust  is  blown  along 
them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  those  roads  which  have  the 
dust  blown  from  them  are  the  least  eligible  for  having  small  houses  and 
gardens  placed  close  to  them,  as  the  dust  from  the  road  is  blown  upon  such 
houses  and  gardens.  The  road  which  is  most  covered  with  dust  in  summer 
will  be  most  covered  with  mud  in  winter,  unless  the  dust  be  removed  when  it 
is  first  turned  into  mud.  The  wetness  of  the  surface  of  a  road  during  winter, 
all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun.  Hence,  about  London, 
those  roads  which  are  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  are  decidedly  the 
wettest  during  winter ;  because  they  are  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  blow  the  moisture  along  them  as  the  dust  was  blown  in  summer, 
instead  of  blowing  it  off  them ;  and  because  they  are  all  more  or  less  shaded 
by  fences,  houses,  and  trees  on  the  south  side.  Hence,  also,  the  houses  on 
the  sides  of  roads  which  run  east  and  west,  ought  to  be  placed  farther  from 
them  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  roads  running  north  and  south.  A  road 
which  runs  east  and  west  affords  shade  to  the  pedestrian  at  least  till  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  of  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  so  that  a  citizen 
whose  residence  is  along  such  a  road  may  always  walk  to  town  in  the  shade ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  during  the  six  months  of  summer,  he  returns 
from  town  to  his  residence  between  three  and  six  o'clock,  he  will  have  the 
sun  full  in  his  face.  A  road  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  affords  shade 
to  the  pedestrian  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening ;  but,  on  going  to 
town  during  the  day  along  the  road  from  his  house  in  the  north  suburbs,  the 
traveller  will  have  the  sun  full  in  his  face ;  while  on  going  to  town  along  a 
n>ad  from  the  south  suburbs,  it  will  be  on  his  back.  These  remarks  apply 
strictly  to  roads  which  are  straight,  and  which  have  no  other  objects  along 
them  to  produce  shade  but  fences  8ft.  or  10ft.  high;  but,  where  the 
roads  are  winding,  and  bordered  by  trees  or  houses,  or  both,  the  influence  of 
the  sun  is  in  a  great  measure  neutralised ;  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  enjoy- 
ment of  shade,  roads  in  different  directions  will  be  nearly  equal.  The  same 
remarks  will  also  apply  with  respect  to  dust  being  blown  along  the  road,  or 
off  the  road ;  since,  if  we  imagine  the  road  in  a  serpentine  or  zigzag  direction, 
the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  will  blow  the  dust  alternately 
off  the  road,  and  along  the  road.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain 
than  this,  that,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  all  roads  and  walks  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south  are  much  sooner  dried  after  being  wet,  and  much  more 
comfortable  to  travel  on  in  winter,  than  roads  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west.    This  may  be  observed  even  in  the  streets  of  towns  in  the  winter 
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seaion ;  and  alto  in  tbe  giayel  walks  of  walled  gaideni»  and  in  tbe  aTanuas 
through  woods. 

74.  The  height  or  level  0/  the  road  relatkefy  to  ihe  height  or  level  ef  the 
ground  Jloor  qf  the  homie,  may  seem  almost  too  insignifioant  a  subject  to  he 
noticed  as  a  separate  desideratum.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  of  very  con- 
siderable imp<^tance.  No  house  that  stands  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
adjoining  road  ever  yet  looked  well ;  unless,  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  scenery 
was  80  great,  and  the  house  at  such  a  distance,  and  so  decidedly  below  the 
level  of  the  road,  as  not  to  tempt  the  comparison.  Every  one  feels  that 
there  is  always  something  mean  in  looking  down  upon  an  olgect,  or  in 
descending  to  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  always  something  digni6ed 
and  commanding  in  ascending  to  one.  The  truth  or  fidsity  of  these  positions 
any  one  may  prove,  by  observing  the  front  gardens  of  houses,  even  of  the 
smallest  sixe,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  large 
town.  Where  the  front  garden  ascends  towards  the  house,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  dignity,  dryness,  and  comfort ;  but,  where  it  descends,  we 
receive  from  it  the  impression  of  meanness,  dampness,  and  unwholesomeness. 
Even  in  the  choice  of  a  street,  or  of  a  public  road,  on  which  to  choose  or 
build  a  residence,  it  is  dssirable,  if  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  more 
important  objects,  to  fix  on  one  that  asoends  towards  the  residence,  rather 
than  descends.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  absolute  elevation  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  out  of  the  question;  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  spot  on  which  the  house  stands,  relatively,  to  a  near  object; 
and  it  can,  in  all  suburban  residences  of  moderate  extent,  be  completely 
effected  by  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  character  of  the  surface.  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  evil  can  only  be  avoided  before  the  bouse 
is  built,  and  afterwards  is  past  remedy,  for,  when  once  the  house  is  set  down 
on  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  road,  and  the 
ground  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  or  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  above 
it,  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  give  a  character  of  dignity  to  the  house. 
All  that  he  can  do  is  to  raise  the  ground  round  it  and  between  it  and  the 
house  or  road,  in  effecting  which  a  portion  of  the  house  is  necessarily  buried ; 
and,  while  a  part  of  its  dignity  is  lost  by  diminishing  its  height,  the  expres- 
sion of  meanness,  and  the  actu^  unwholesomeness,  are  aggravated  by  haying 
to  descend  to  the  psrlour,  or  ground  floor,  by  steps.  Many  villa  houses  and 
large  mansions  in  England  have  been  spoiled,  both  in  regard  to  effect  and 
use,  as  well  as  rendered  unwholesome,  by  earthing  them  up,  in  order  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  situated  on  a  level,  or  on  a  gentle  elevation.  It 
is  better,  in  general,  to  submit  to  the  first  evil,  rather  than  to  incur  another 
which  is  greater.  What  we  would  recommend,  in  the  case  of  small 
suburban  houses  built  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  street,  would  be  to 
shut  out  the  lower  part  of  the  house  from  the  road,  by  a  wall  or  open  fence, 
so  that  the  relative  levels  of  the  house  and  road  might  not  be  observed ;  then 
to  scoop  out  the  ground  between  the  house,  and  the  door  opening  to  the  road ; 
and  to  arrange  the  walk  so  that  the  entrance -door  to  the  house  could  not  be 
seen  till  the  person  walking  on  it  had  arrived  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  inter- 
vening walk,  from  which  he  might  ascend  to  the  house.  A  great  deal  more 
might  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but  to  one  class  of  readers  we  need  only  add, 
bear  in  mind  that  elevation  is  dignity,  and  depression  meanness;  and  to 
another,  who  require  principles  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  avoid  a  house  to  which 
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yoa  have  to  descend,  either  through  the  front  garden  or  groundi}  or  by  steps 
outside  or  within  the  house. 

75.  !%€  iize  of  suburban  gardens  generally  varies  from  50  fl.  to  300  ft.  in 
length,  and  from  20  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  breadth ;  at  least  we  shall  take  these 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  gardens  we  are  about  to  describe  {  and  it  may  be 
here  observed  that  the  same  modes  of  planting  and  laying  out  are  applicable 
to  all  the  plots  between  these  two  extremes,  and  even  to  larger  and  smaller 
ones  attached  to  houses,  forming  part  of  a  street  or  row.  The  soil  of  such  a 
plot,  whether  large  or  small,  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  loam  more  or  less  light 
or  heavy ;  that  soil  being  more  common  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  because  they  are  generally  built  in  valleys  or  on  plains,  where  the  soil 
is  most  commonly  alluvial  or  clayey,  though  sometimes  it  is  sandy  or  gravelly. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  within  the  given  limits  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  tolerably  even ;  for  though  it  may  slope  in  some  directions,  and  have 
some  holes  and  protuberances,  from  accidental  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely 
have  any  natural  undulations.  The  extent  and  the  kind  of  ground  being 
given,  the  first  things  to  be  considered  are,  the  supply  of  water  or  of  gas  to 
the  house,  if  by  pipes  that  come  through  the  garden ;  the  pump  or  well,  if 
water  is  not  laid  on ;  the  outbuildings,  if  any ;  the  under-drainage  of  the  ground ; 
the  surface  drainage ;  the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  the  improvement 
of  the  texture  of  the  soil ;  and  the  arrangement  for  posts  for  drying  clothes. 

76.  Pipes  through  the  garden^  for  water  or  gas^  8fc, — As  most  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  are  supplied  with  water  from  public  sources, 
by  means  of  small  pipes  laid  from  a  main  pipe  in  the  street  to  the  cistern  or 
cisterns  in  the  house,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  contriving 
the  arrangement  of  the  front  garden,  ia  to  fix  on  the  place  where  the  service 
pipe,  as  it  is^called,  shall  be  laid  down.  The  object  should  be,  to  secure  the 
pipe  from  frost  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  and  to  admit  of  its  being 
laid  bare,  when  necessary,  for  repairs,  with  as  little  derangement  to  the  gar- 
den, and  especially  to  the  walks,  as  possible.  The  service  water-pipe  com- 
monly enters  the  front  garden  under  the  sill  of  the  street  entrance  or  gate, 
and  is  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  or  through  that  part  of  the  . 
lawn,  or  front  garden,  on  which  there  are  few  trees  or  shrubs,  to  the  cisterns 
in  the  house  or  in  the  area.  The  depth  of  the  trench,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  pipe  is  laid,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  3  ft,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  frost; 
and  if,  in  any  part,  it  passes  through  ground  which  is  likely  to  be  occasionally 
trenched,  there  ought  to  be  a  line  of  bricks  or  tiles  placed  immediately  over  the 
pipe,  to  protect  it  from  the  mattock  or  spade.  Suburban  houses  are  frequently 
supplied  with  gas  from  the  mains,  which  are  carried  along  the  streets  for  the 
public  lamps,  for  a  lamp  outside  the  front  door,  and  sometimes  for  light  in  the 
house ;  and  probably  gas  will  ere  loi/g  be  required,  even  in  fourth-rate  houses, 
for  the  purposes  of  cookery.  The  service-pipes  for  conveying  gas  need  not  be 
laid  deeper  in  the  soil  than  1  ft.,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  ii^ured  by  frost  ; 
but,  like  the  water-pipes,  they  ought  to  be  protected,  by  bricks  or  tiles,  from 
the  risk  of  the  spade,  when  the  gravel  of  the  walks  is  turned  or,flowez^beds 
are  dug ;  and,  like  them,  they  should  be  laid  down  in  such  a  direction  as  that, 
when  repairs  are  wanted,  they  may  occasion  as  little  derangement  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  as  possible.  In  general,  the  gas-pipe  should  not  be  laid 
directly  over  the  water-pipe ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  latter  could  not  be  laid 
bare  and  examined  without  disturbing  the  former.    If,  however,  the  water- 
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pipe  if  laid  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  or  of  being  disturbed 
by  the  spade,  it  is  not  likely  to  require  repair  for  many  years,  or  even  a  life- 
time ;  except  at  its  junction  with  the  main  pipe  in  the  street,  and  with  the 
cistern  in  the  house  or  in  the  area ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  gas-pipe  may  be 
laid  over  it.  That  part  of  the  water-pipe  which  rises  out  of  the  ground  to 
supply  the  cistern,  if  not  carefully  protected  by  a  thick  casing  of  charcoal, 
ashes,  or  sand,  enclosed  in  brickwork,  will  be  liable  to  be  froxen  and  to  burst 
every  winter ;  more  especially  where  the  cistern  is  placed  in  the  area.  The 
connection,  indeed,  of  the  service  water-pipe  with  tiie  cisterns  of  a  house  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  which  the  builder  has  to  manage.  It  is  very 
commonly  got  over  by  directing  the  servants  of  the  occupier,  when  the  win- 
ter approaches,  to  wrap  straw  round  the  pipes  where  they  join  the  cistern ;  or, 
perhaps,  a  cock  is  so  placed  as  to  enable  the  servants  to  empty  the  service- 
pipe,  or  that  portion  of  it  next  the  cistern,  every  time  that  the  cistern  is  filled ; 
but,  as  these  precautionary  measures  are  commonly  delayed  till  after  a  severe 
frost  has  occurred,  the  pipes  are  generally  burst  once  or  twice  every  winter, 
and  the  plumber  requires  to  be  called  in  accordingly.  The  greatest  care, 
therefore,  is  requisite  to  have  the  service  water-pipe  rendered  perfectly  secure 
from  frost,  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  main  in  the  street,  to  the 
orifice  of  the  cock  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  cistern ;  and  builders  and 
occupiers  should  insist  on  their  plumbers  making  sure  of  this  result. 

77.  Out-huUdingt,  pymp  or  wetty  ^c— In  gardens  to  suburban  houses,  a 
dust  hole  is  essential ;  and  a  privy  is  sometimes  required  either  as  a  substitute 
for,  or  in  addition  to,  a  water-closet  in  the  house.  Both  these  ought  to  be 
placed  close  to  the  house  behind,  and  near  the  back  door,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  as  conveniently  reached  as  possible.  At  the  bottoms  of  gardens,  even 
of  the  smallest  size,  it  will  generally  be  found  usefril  to  have  a  shed  for 
lumber,  clothes-posts,  old  wood  for  fuel,  &c. ;  and  a  pit,  3  ft.  square  and  2  ft 
deep,  lined  with  brick  or  stone,  for  such  rubbish  as  will  rot  into  manure. 
There  should  also,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  be  a  pump  or  well,  because, 
even  if  it  does  not  supply  water  fit  for  the  kitchen,  it  will  at  least  be  useful 
for  watering  the  garden,  and  in  case  of  fire.  If  the  occupier  is  much  attached 
to  gardening,  and  intends  to  cultivate  culinary  vegetables,  a  manure  tank,  for 
liquid  manure  (which  might  serve  in  some  cases  as  a  cesspool  for  the  privy), 
would  be  found  useful ;  and  if  it  were  properly  constructed  of  brick  laid  in 
cement,  with  a  closely-fitted  covering  stone,  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
offensive  smell.  When  the  family  washing  is  performed  at  home,  the  soap- 
suds should  always  be  emptied  into  this  tank,  as,  after  they  have  fermented 
for  some  time,  they  make  excellent  manure.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the 
shed,  well,  &c.,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  garden ;  or,  if  they  should  be  placed 
in  any  other  part,  to  have  them  hidden  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
from  those  of  the  adjoining  houses,  by  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  In  some 
cases  there  maybe  one  or  more  bowers,  or  covered  seats;  and  these,  and  also 
architectural  ornaments  and  green-houses,  or  other  plant-houses,  if  they 
are  required,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  determining  on 
the  position  of  the  drains,  and  the  direction  of  the  walks. 

78.  Drainage^  w€Uk$,  and  texture  af  the  toU,  ^c. — ^The  ground,  where  not 
naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  perfectly  under- drained,  by  drains  down  the  mid- 
dle of  both  the  fVont  and  back  gardens,  communicating  with  the  public  sewer, 
or  with  some  other  main  drain ;  or,  if  the  back  garden  be  large,  and  the  soil 
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rery  wet,  there  may  be  a  drain  along  one  ride  of  each  of  the  ride  walks :  to 
these  drains  there  ought  to  be  communications,  with  gratings  at  regular  dis- 
tances, if  the  walks  are  above  100  ft.  in  length;  but,  if  they  are  shorter,  one 
grating,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden,  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  garden 
be  50  ft.  or  60  ft  broad,  the  soil  a  very  strong  clay,  and  &e  surface  flat,  there 
ought  not  only  to  be  drains  to  the  walks,  but  drains  to  the  part  of  the  garden 
kept  under  kitchen  crops  or  flowers,  and  also  to  those  parts  which  are  kept 
under  grass.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  comfort  afibrded  by  a  garden 
on  a  strong  clayey  soil,  than  thorough  drainage ;  without  which  it  is  impos- 
rible  to  walk  out  in  it  after  a  shower  of  rain,  though  this  is  generally  one  of 
the  most  delightful  times  in  which  a  garden  can  be  viewed  by  a  person  fond 
of  gardening.  In  very  small  gardens,  where  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
have  under-drains,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  water  by  the  surface- 
drainage  to  one  point,  where  it  may  sink  into  the  soil.  The  proper  execution 
of  the  surface-drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 
description  of  garden,  whether  large  or  small ;  more  especudly  of  all  such  as 
are  on  loamy  or  clayey  soils.  For  this  reason,  even,  in  some  cases,  before 
determinmg  on  the  under-drainage  of  the  back  garden,  the  surface-drainage 
ought  to  be  attended  to  by  smoothing  down  all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  by  forming  it  so  as  to  give  it  an  inclination,  or  slope,  to  some  one  part 
in  the  garden,  generally  that  which  is  the  most  distant  from  the  house.  To  this 
point  all  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  walks  should  run,  and  find  an  exit 
either  by  a  porous,  subsoil,  or  by  a  grating  communicating  with  an  under-drain. 
In  back  gardens  of  great  length,  it  may  happen  that  the  middle  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  surface ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  surface  water  ought  to  be 
directed  thither  from  both  extremities ;  but  in  suburban  gardens  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  surface  may  not  be  made  to  slope  from  the  house  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  back  garden,  even  though  it  should  be  200  ft.  in  length. 
In  regard  to  front  gardens,  if  the  walk  and  the  lawn  have  an  inclination  from 
the  house  to  the  street,  that  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  The  sturface- 
drainage,  and  also  the  under  drainage^  being  determined  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  we  shall  suppose  that  he  has  had  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both 
before  and  behind  the  house,  sloped  accordingly.  The  next  point  is  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  because  it  is  alongside  of  them 
that  the  under-drains  are  commonly  formed  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  all 
small  gardens,  the  object  is  to  get  as  long  a  walk  as  possible ;  and  the  longest 
line  within  any  given  space  must  necessarily  be  that  which  goes  round  it 
The  direction  and  position  of  the  walks  is  therefore  easily  settled.  The  next 
point  is  to  determine  where  the  drains  are  to  be  placed,  and  to  have  them  dug 
and  filled  in,  the  manner  of  doing  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
garden  operations.  The  walks  may  be  then  hollowed  out,  in  the  manner 
which  will  also  be  hereafter  described ;  and  the  ground  which  is  to  be  planted 
or  covered  with  turf  may  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  ft  or  3ft.;  and,  in 
performing  this  operation,  if  the  soil  requires  to  be  rendered  lighter,  or  more 
porous,  which  is  siways  the  case  with  a  strong  clay,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
Ume  rubbish,  gravel,  or  sand,  or  with  all  of  these,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  readily  pervious  to  water.  It  is  more  especially  necessary  to  do 
this  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  which  are  most  in  shade ;  particularly  on 
the  north  ride  of  the  house,  when  it  fronts  the  south.  The  ground  beiog 
trenched,  and  the  walks  hollowed  out,  the  whole  should  remain  some  weeks, 
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and,  if  conT«nient,  one  wbole  winter,  to  tetile,  before  the  final  smoothing  of 
the  eorfaee,  the  grarelling  or  paving  of  the  walks,  the  edging  of  them,  and 
the  planting  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  When  so  much  time  cannot  be  allowed 
for  the  ground  to  settle,  it  is  better  not  to  trench  it  under  where  the  walks  and 
their  edgings  are  to  be  placed,  but  merely  to  dig  it;  because,  when  trenched 
ground  does  not  settle  evenly,  which  it  very  seldom  does,  the  materials  of 
which  the  walk  is  formed,  and  its  edgings,  require,  after  a  few  months,  to  be 
taken  up  and  relaid. 

79.  Arrongemenis  for  potts  to  mppori  ehihe9'UM9.*^One  considerable 
advantage  of  a  suburban  residence  to  most  ftmiilies,  and  particulariy  to  such 
as  have  children,  is,  that  they  are  enabled  by  it  to  wash  at  home,  and  have 
their  clothes  dried  in  the  open  air.  In  the  country,  clothes  are  generally 
dried  on  hedges  or  bushes ;  but  in  suburban  gardens  tiiey  are  commonly  hung 
on  lines  which  are  stretched  from  post  to  post  along  one  side,  or  round  the 
entire  garden.  In  gardens  to  houses  of  the  smallest  size,  these  posts  are 
commonly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  lines  fastened  to  them  on  washing 
days,  and  taken  down  when  not  wanted ;  but,  in  all  the  better  description  of 
gardens,  sockets,  which  have  been  previously  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
posts,  are  fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  into  these  the  posts  are  inserted  on  washing 
days,  and  the  lines  attached  to  them.  When  the  clothes  are  dried,  and  the 
lines  are  also  dry,  and  have  been  taken  off*  and  laid  in  a  dry  part  of  the  wash- 
house  or  back  kitchen,  the  posts  are  taken  up  out  of  the  sockets,  and  put 
somewhere  under  cover.  If  there  is  no  shed,  they  msy  be  laid  on  brackets 
projecting  from  the  boundary  wall,  with  a  coping  board  close  over  them  to 
throw  off  the  rain. 

Fiff,  22.  shows  the  socket  for  the  clothes-post : 
it  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  board,  forming  a 
rectangular  tube,  rather  narrower  at  the  lower 
end ;  and  <  is  a  cap,  or  cover,  also  of  wood, 
with  a  ring  in  the  top  for  lifting  it  off,  which  is 
put  on  when  the  posts  are  not  in  use,  to  prevent 
the  socket  from  being  filled  up  with  dirt  and 
stones;  the  length  of  the  tube  forming  the 
socket  is  generally  about  18  in.,  and  the  width 
inside  about  4  in.  at  top,  and  3  in.  at  bottom. 
Fiff,  23.  represents  a  clothes-post:  it  has  a 
shoulder  at  the  lower  end  (at  k),  to  prevent  it 
from  being  wedged  too  firmly  into  the  socket; 
and  two  pins  (v)  passed  through  the  top,  in  opposite 
directions,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  lines.  In  some 
gardens  tiie  lines  are  fastened  to  trees,  or  stretched  across 
the  garden  fW>m  hooks  in  the  side  walls ;  but  the  most  con- 
venient position  is  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  over  the 
margin  of  the  turf,  so  that  a  person  may  stand  upon  the 
walk  while  hanging  up  and  taking  down  the  clothes. 

80»  A  yreen-houHy  orangery^  or  eonservaiory,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
attached  to  every  vuburban  residence.  The  custom  of  rearing  plants  in  pots, 
and  keeping  them  in  the  windows  of  dwelling-houses,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
though  it  is  only  in  modem  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  a  house  for  plants  has  become  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  elevation  of 
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a  numsion.  The  most  sodent  deicdpCion  of  plant-hoose  is  what  is  called  an 
orangery ;  in  which  foimerlj  orange-trees,  planted  in  large  hoses  or  tuhB, 
were  kept  during  the  winter,  and  set  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  season. 
Such  houses  almost  always  fronted  the  south :  the  back  wall  was  of  masonry, 
the  roof  coTered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  lead,  and  the  front  contained  a  range  of 
large  glass  windows.  Beneath  the  floor  there  was  sometimes  a  flue  for 
heating;  and  at  other  times  this  purpose  was  efieoted  by  means  of  German 
stoves.  As  the  object  of  the  orangery  was  merely  to  keep  the  trees  from  the 
frost,  and  they  were  not  expected  to  grow  while  in  the  house,  this  description 
of  building  suilsd  them  perfectly ;  and  it  might  still  be  very  properly  added 
to  a  mansion,  provided  no  other  plants  were  placed  in  it  than  orange-trees, 
and  a  few  other  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  and  succulent  plants,  such  as 
myrtles,  olives,  cactuses,  agaves,  aloes,  &c.  Such  houses,  however,  are  totally 
unfit  Ibr  pknts  which  grow  or  flower  in  the  winter  season ;  such  as  cameUias, 
heaths,  acacias,  and  all  those  Cape  and  Australian  trees  and  shrubs  which,  by 
their  flowers  and  newly-produced  foliage,  constitute  the  great  charm  of  British 
conservatories  during  the  wintsr  months.  To  render  an  orangery  fit  for 
keeping  such  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roof  should  be  entirely  of  glazed 
frames,  to  admit  perpendicular  light,  without  which  no  plant  in  a  growing 
state  can  thrive ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  according  to  the  common  usage  of 
gardeners,  the  building  is  no  longer  called  an  orangery,  but  a  conservatory; 
a  word  which  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  plant-houses  by  Evelyn,  in 
his  Calendarium,  A  conservatory,  properly  speaking,  is,  however,  a  house  in 
which  beds  of  earth  are  formed  in  the  floor,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted  in  them,  instead  of  being  kept  in  tubs  and  boxes.  This,  indeed,  is 
almost  the  only  kind  of  plant-house  now  attached  to  first- rate  mansions.  The 
term  green-house  is  now  generally  confined  to  houses  having  glass  roofs, 
whieh  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  orangery  or  conservatory,  but 
where  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  which  are  usually  small,  and  elevated 
upon  stages,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  once  near  the  light  and  near  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  The  characteristic  of  a  conservatory  is,  that  it  grows  a  few 
plants  to  a  large  sise,  and  so  as  to  produce  scenery  of  a  magnificent  exotic 
aspect;  while  that  of  a  green-house  is,  that  it  produces  a  great  many  difierent 
kinds  of  plants  of  small  size,  which  may  be  considered  as  merely  living 
botanical  specimens  of  exotics.  The  green-house  is,  consequently,  much 
better  adapted  for  the  smallest  description  of  suburban  residences  than  the 
conservatory ;  and  a  modification  of  the  green-bouse,  which  may  be  called  a 
plant  cabinet,  or  cabinet  green-house,  in  which  a  few  choice  plants  are  kept, 
and  always  taken  away  and  renewed  as  they  begin  to  fSetde,  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  appropriate.  What  are  called  plant-stoves,  tropical  plant-houses,  or 
hot-houses,  in  (he  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  unfit  for  being  attached  to 
dwelling-houses,  from  the  great  heat  and  moisture  required  to  render  their 
atmosphere  fit  for  the  plants  of  hot  climates.  We  shall  give  some  designs  for 
green-  houses  and  conservatories,  with  details  for  their  construction,  filling 
with  plants,  and  general  management,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

81.  Ti&e  fiffoysisnts  trfarded  htf  a  green'houH^  however  small,  to  the  female 
part  of  the  fiunily  are  very  considerable ;  and,  where  there  are  children,  these 
enjoyments  may  be  mingled  with  useful  instruction,  by  teaching  them  in  it  the 
names  and  nature  c^  plants,  and  their  culture  and  management  at  seasons,  or 
during  weather,  when  it  cannot  be  done  out  of  doors.    A  green-house  also 
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affords  exercise,  in  shiftingi  potting,  tying  up,  pruning,  Arc,  in  cold  and  wet 
weather,  and  at  periods  of  the  year  when  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  open 
garden.  At  the  same  time  that  we  recommend  a  green-house,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  not  a  taste  for  plants,  and  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  working  among  them  herself;  and  where  this  taste  does  not 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  family,  and  no  gardener  is  kept,  a  green-house  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  nuisance  rather  than  an  ornamental  appendage.  In 
such  a  case,  where  it  is  determined  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  green-house,  for 
the  sake  of  fashion,  or  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  plants,  or  some  similar 
motive,  the  best  mode  is  to  engage  with  the  nearest  nurseiyman  or  florist  to 
keep  the  green-house  furnished  with  plants,  at  so  much  per  annum  or  per 
month.  By  this  means  it  will  always  look  well ;  but  as  none  of  the  beauty 
which  it  presents  will  be  the  result  of  the  care  and  attention  of  any  part  of  the 
family,  of  course  the  enjoyment  derived  from  it  cannot  be  anyUiing  like  so 
great  as  where  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

82.  In  the  smalieat  suburban  hou$es  the  common  tubttitute  for  a  green^homte 
ii  the  window-eiU;  and  the  greatest  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  gardening 
can  be  carried  is  by  having  the  sill  made  to  project  2  ft.  or  3  ft  from  the  wall 
of  the  house,  and  enclosing  it  with  an  outside  bow  window.  Into  the  space 
between  the  two  windows  the  warm  air  of  the  room  may  be  admitted  at 
pleasure ;  and  if  the  panes  of  both  windows  are  large,  and  kept  at  all  times 
perfectly  clean,  the  view  into  this  plant-cabinet  from  the  interior  of  the  room 
will  be  agreeable,  and  create  an  allusion  to  the  green-house  of  the  villa,  or  the 
conservatory  of  the  mansion.  For  houses  that  have  a  garret,  a  sort  of  green- 
house may  be  established  there,  by  forming  glass  windows  in  the  roof.  An 
enthusiast  amateur  might  indeed  have  the  roof  of  his  house  entirely  of  glass, 
and  train  vines  or  creepers  under  it,  which  might  be  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  their  stems  brought  up  against  the  outside  wall,  and  covered  with  a  wooden 
case.  In  such  roofs,  the  panes  of  glass  should  not  be  more  than  2|  in.  or  3  in. 
wide,  or  plate  glass  should  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  breakage  from  hail. 
The  most  fitting  suburban  residences  for  having  green-houses  are  such  as  etxe 
either  quite  detached,  or  in  pairs ;  which  last-mentioned  houses,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  are  called  double  detached  houses.  One  of  the  moet 
ordinary  modes  of  connecting  a  green-house  with  a  small  house  is  by  placing 
it  against  the  gable  end ;  it  being  understood  that  this  gable  end  fronts  the 
south,  the  south-east,  or  the  south-west :  though,  even  if  it  fronts  the  direct 
west  or  direct  east,  such  a  green-house  will  answer  for  many  kinds  of  green- 
house plants,  and  for  all  kinds  whatever,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  fire  heat 
during  winter.  For  double  cottages  or  houses,  where  tlie  gable  ends  front 
the  south-east  and  north-west,  a  green-house  may  be  placed  against  each ;  but 
where  the  one  gable  fronts  the  south  and  the  other  the  north,  then  the  one 
green-house  should  be  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side.  In  single  houses,  the  green-house  may  be  placed  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  may  be  of  many  forms,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  plan,  and  the  style  of  elevation  of  the  house.  In 
whatever  manner  a  green-house,  or  plant-house  of  any  description,  is  attached 
to  a  house,  means  ought  always  to  be  provided  for  warming,  ventilating,  and 
watering  the  plant-house,  altogether  independently  of  the  dwelling-house ;  for 
few  things  are  more  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  to  human  beings,  as  well 
as  injurious  to  furniture,  and  the  walls  of  the  room,  than  the  close  damp 
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efflavia  from  the  eajrtb,  water,  and  plants  of  a  conservatoiy.  For  this  reason, 
the  plants  grown  in  conservatories  immediately  attached  to  drawing  rooms 
should  he  such  as  are  natives  of  very  dry  climates  (for  example,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  &c.),  and,  consequently,  require  very  little  water ; 
and  the  gardener  should  contrive  to  give  his  waterings  either  late  in  the  even- 
ing, or  very  early  in  the  morning ;  and  previously  to  the  hour  the  family  are 
likely  to  visit  it  the  house  should  he  well  ventilated. 

83.  Leadmg  rules  for  laying  out  andpkttUmg  Jhwer-bedg  in  the  gardens  of 
suburban  rendenees, — ^The  foUowing  rules  will  be  found  usefiil  in  laying  out 
and  planting  all  flower-gardens,  but  more  especially  those  of  suburban  resi- 
dences, where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept. 

1.  Where  the  sf^ace  is  imsll,  and  sanonnded  by  trees  and  high  walls,  so  as  not  to  be 
open  and  airj,  it  is  not  desirable  to  ibrm  beds  or  borders  round  the  margin  of  the  plot,  bat 
rather  to  haye  only  one  bed  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  in  grass. 

S.  Where  the  space  is  open  and  afay,  either  large  or  small  beds  may  be  Ibrmed ;  and  it 
will  generally  be  desirable  to  sorroand  the  whole  plot  with  a  narrow  border.  If  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  house  is  3  ft.  or  8  ft.  abore  the  lerel  of  the  plot,  then  a  figure,  or  collection  of 
beds,  may  be  laid  oat,  which  shall  be  looked  down  npon  from  the  window  as  a  whole ;  and, 
consequently,  to  aid  this  purpose,  the  beds  ought  to  be  planted  with  low-growing  plants, 
and,  in  general,  to  bare  the  surfkce  coyered  by  them;  each  bed,  in  this  case,  being  of  only 
one  kind  of  plant. 

3.  Where  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  on  a  lerel  with  the  surfiwe  of  the  front 
garden,  or  nearly  so,  large  plants  may  be  employed  in  the  beds,  provided  the  beds  also  are 
large ;  because,  as  in  this  case  the  beds  cannot«be  looked  down  upon,  and,  consequently, 
their  plan  can  never  be  taken  in  at  one  glance,  they  never  can  be  seen  as  a  whole  ftom 
above.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  use  large  plants,  which,  by  growing  of  such  a  height  as 
to  form  a  whole,  or  group,  when  locked  at  laterally,  will  prevent  the  idea  of  a  whole  formed 
by  the  shapes  and  lines  of  the  beds,  when  seen  ftom  above,  having  been  intended  by  the 
planter. 

4.  In  general,  no  figure  or  assemblage  of  beds  of  any  degree  of  intricacy,  and  where  the 
beauty  is  dependent  on  the  'shapes  of  the  beds  and  their  connection  together,  should  bo 
formed  wbere  it  cannot  be  looked  down  on  so  as  to  be  seen  all  at  once.  In  general,  also, 
parterres,  or  assemblages  of  figures  of  this  kind,  should  only  be  planted  wit}i  very  low 
plants,  which  will  not  obstruct  any  part  of  the  outline  of  ihe'figures;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  an  occasional  taU  plant,  such  as  a  standard  rose,  to  produce  efl'ect  by  contrast. 
It  may  be  ftirther  observed,  that,  when  plants  are  to  remain  permanently,  such  should  be 
chosen  as  oontinne  in  flower  for  a  long  period  (say  two  or  three  months),  in  preference  to 
such  as  complete  their  time  of  flowering  in  a  short  period,  say  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  flower-beds  are  Aurnished  with  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil,  with  a 
view  to  changing  them,  and  replacing  them  by  others  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
plants  which  remain  a  short  time  in  flower  should  be  chosen ;  because  these  have,  in  general, 
a  greater  number  of  blooms  expanded  at  the  same  time,  and,  consequently,  while  they  last, 
they  have  a  more  brilliant  eflbct.  This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  bulbous 
flowers,  and  in  certain  annuals,  such  as  candytuft,  ten-week  stock,  fce. 

5.  Where  a  symmetrical  figure  is  employed,  beds  which  answer  to  each  other  in  farm 
and  position  ought  to  be  filled  with  plants,  either  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  general 
appearance,  and  which  flower  at  the  same  time :  for  example,  a  bed  of  mixed  hyadnths 
can  only  be  jxroperly  opposed  to  another  bed  of  mixed  hyadnths  $  but  the  mixtures  need 
not  be  the  same  in  both  beds.  A  bed  of  the  small  dwarf  blue  lobelia,  may  be  opposed  to 
a  bed  of  the  blue  anagallis,  and  so  on. 

6.  Wbere  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  more  than  one  plant  of  a  spedes,  in  a  symmetrical 
figure  coilsisting  of  various  i>eds,  the  ptindple  of  symmetry  may  be  preserved  in  planting 
by  placing  each  colour  by  itsel£  Thus,  a  bed  of  white  flowers,  consisting  of  ten  plants  of 
Ss  many  different  spedes,  may  be  opposed  to  another  bed  often  other  different  spedes,  also 
with  white  flowers. 

7.  The  dug  surfiMse  of  beds  formed  on  a  grass  plot  ought  dther  to  be  decidedly  under  the 
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mutaob  at  the  gnus,  or  deddtdlj  ibore  Its  lefd.  In  ofdar  to  biantm  th*  ezproMloa  of  ut, 
■iidtotateawajfhinthfioommonp|daeeidflaof]iiM«lydig|l^  downaportfonofthetwf 
vi  a  portioiiltr  ahap^  mid  plaating  it  wltti  flowan. 

8.  In  the  ouw  of  flower-bedi  on  turf  or  lawn,  where  a  rognlar  gardener  is  not  kept*  the 
oatlinee  of  the  heds  ought  to  be  formed  by  concealed  brickwork,  maflonry,  tiles,  or  slates , 
otherwise,  every  time  the  grass  is  mown,  and  the  edges  of  the  bed  trimmed  with  the  spade, 
and,  especially,  every  time  the  beds  are  dug,  their  outlines  will  be  liable  to  be  put  out  of 
shape.  Where  common  bricks  and  plain  tiles  can  be  prooored,  the  shnplest  mode  of  fixing 
the  ostUnes  of  the  beds  or  borders  is  by  Ibrmlng  an  vndsrgfODnd  outline,  if  the  expression 
■my  be  need,  by  tUii  or  brioka  laid  on  their  broad  aidM,  at  an  aagU  of  4  »"*•  aa  atiown  in  tba 

seotkxn,  j^.  94. ;  in  which 
a  is  the  brick,  b  the  sur- 
face of  the  grass,  and  e 
the  surfkee  of  tha  dog 
bed,  deddedly  onder  the 
level  of  the  grass  plot, 
agreeably  to  Bttle  7.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the 
Burihoe  of  the  dug  bed  Is 
to  be  above  the  level  of  the  turf,  agreeably  to  the  same  role,  the  briek  shothl  be  placed  aa 
at  4  injlg,9b.i  the  tarf  k^  to  the  level  shown  at  e,  and  the  surfaoe  of  the  bed  to  the  level 
shown  at/.  When  plahi  tUes  are  to  be  oaed  hutead  of  tacieka,  they  may  either  be  let  into 
the  ground  i>erpendicularly,  and  their  upper  edge  kept  to  the  level  of  wUohever  suihoe  is 
to  be  the  highest  (viz.  that  of  the  grass  plot,  or  the  bed) ;  or  they  may  be  laid  sloping  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  bricks,  which  will  ibrm  a  very  ddioate  outline,  well  adapted  Ibr 
beds  in  small  front  gardens.  By  using  semJdrcular  tiles,  and  inserting  them  perpouiioularty 
in  the  soil,  very  neat  oorvilinear  outlines  may  be  formed;  but  sooh  tilea  cannot  be  naed  in 
a  sloping  dhreotioii,  like  brieks  or  27 

plain  tiles.    Fig,  S6.  shows  tha 
tiles  let  in  perpsndioalarly,  tbrm* 
ing  a  bed  2  in.  liigher  than  the 
annrounding  tort  jFV- 97. shows 
the  tiles  let  in  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  the  bed  made  3  in. 
lower  than  the  auironnding  turf. 
Fig,  88.  shows  the  tiles  laid  in,  in  a  sloping  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  bod  the  thiokneiB  of 
the  tile  only  nnder  the 
level  of  the  turf;  and 
Jig,  99,  shows  the  tiles  so 
arranged  as  to  fiirm  a 
bed  only  the  thickness 
of  the  tUe  higher  than 
the    summnding    turf. 
F!g,  80.  is  asvftce  plan, 
showing  the  manner  of 
forming  the  outUnes  of  beds  with  semieironlar  tUes. 

9.  Where  it  is  desired  to  express  high  art,  every  bed  or  border  ought  to  be  suROVnded  s 
or,  if  the  border  be  against  a  wall,  bordered  on  one 
side,  with  either  a  raised  or  a  depressed  framework 
of  tut  or  of  stone,  or  bricks,  or  pebbles,  flints,  Ac. 
Where  the  beds  are  raised,  the  planU  grown  in 
them  should  be  such  as  do  not  requh%  excess  of 
nuisture.  and  which  thrive  beat  in  a  frae  air  i  saoh. 
for  example,  aa  pinks.  Where  tlie  beds  are  lowered, 
an  axnellsBft  opportoity  is  allteded  of  growing 
plants  which  require  more  than  ordhiary  moisture,  espeoiaUy  when  they  are  in  flower 
such  as  ranunculuses,  polyanthuses,  heart's  eases,  &c. 

10.  Borders  of  brick  or  stone,  or  other  architectural  materials,  ought,  in  general,  to  be 
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nanower  than  borders  of  turf,  lest  the  tbrce  of  oontrast  should  be  too  great  for  the  general 
effect. 

11.  When  borders  of  box  or  other  plants  are  employed  to  Ibnn  maigtais  to  flower-beds 
on  tort  they  ought  to  be  of  sereral  times  the  breadth  which  they  are  when  employed  to 
separate  walks  from  gravel,  in  order  to  give  them  a  distlnetlYe  character,  and  to  produce 
Boflicient  force  of  etted  to  justify  their  use.  Kothing  looks  worse  than  a  narrow  edgtog  of 
box,  sorroonding  a  bed  on  turf;  the  narrow  edge  of  box,  appearing,  in  that  sitaation,  to  be 
quite  superflnooB ;  and,  its  colour  not  contrasting  with  that  of  the  grass,  It  has  a  dead  dull 
appearance. 

13.  Where  beds  are  surrounded  by  gravel  walks,  and  edged  with  box,  the  latter  ought 
always  to  be  of  such  abreadlh  as  to  form  a  strongly  mariced  linet  and,  though  the  sides  of 
the  edging  may  be  dipped  so  as  to  give  them  a  slope*  and  prevent  their  getting  naked 
dose  to  the  sur&oe  of  the  groond,  yet  the  top  should  alwtors  be  out  quite  flat  and  level. 

18.  Nothing  looks  worse  in  a  flower-garden  tiian  to  have  the  box  edgings  nanow  and 
high ;  axoept  having  the  edges  of  tmf  margins  so  pared  by  the  spade  as  to  show  the  raw 


84.  Keeping  the  plantt  diitktct.-^VfYieTe  there  it  abundance  of  roonii  it  is 
moat  convenient  for  culture,  to  keep  perenniala,  biennials,  ammala,  and  bulbs 
in  beds  or  compartments  by  themselves ;  but,  whether  the  space  for  flowers 
be  limited,  or  ci  considerable  extent,  when  the  object  is  to  have  an  equal 
display  of  flowers  in  spring  and  autumn,  all  these  different  kinds  of  plants  must 
frequently  be  mixed  together,  to  makeup  the  coloun  required ;  for  example, 
in  February,  March,  and  April,  very  little  could  be  efl^cted  in  a  bed  or  border 
of  mixed  flowers,  without  the  aid  of  crocuses,  scillas,  and  hyacinths :  and, 
late  in  autumn,  there  would  be  no  great  display  without  dahlias,  lupines, 
China  asters,  marigolds,  &c.,  all  which  are  either  tuberous-rooted  plants,  or 
annuals.  Whatever  kinds  of  flowers  may  be  admitted  into  a  flower-bed  or 
border,  one  principle  of  planting  must  never  be  lost  sight  of;  that  is,  dis- 
tinctness, or  the  keeping  of  every  particular  plant  perfectly  isolated,  and, 
though  near  to^  yet  never  allowing  it  to  touch,  the  adjoming  plants.  This  is 
merely  the  principle  of  the  gardenesque  appUed  to  flowers;  and  it  is  so 
decidedly  preferable,  in  point  of  convenience  for  culture,  to  planting  so  dose 
together  as  diat  the  plants  will  soon  join  together  and  cover  the  surfitce  of  the 
soU,  that  we  should  never  for  a  moment  think  of  recommending  what  may 
be  called  the  picturesque  in  flower-planting,  either  for  a  flowef>-garden  or  for 
flowers  in  borders.  We  except,  however,  creepers  and  low  plants,  and 
perhaps  plants  generally,  where  the  object  is  to  produce  one  dense  mass  of 
any  particular  colour;  becauae  this  object  cannot  be  eflected  without  allowing 
the  plants  to  cover  the  whole  bed.  On  the  same  principles  of  distinctness 
and  suitableness  for  culture,  no  shrubs  that  are  not  either  of  very  low  growth, 
such  as  dwarf  roses,  or  that  have  not  very  small  heads,  supported  on  stems 
four  feet  or  more  in  height,  should  ever  be  admitted  into  floweH>eds  or 
borders.  Dwarf  roses,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may,  in  effect,  be  considered 
as  herbaceous  plants ;  since  they  flower  best  when  kept  low  by  pruning,  and 
when  token  up  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil,  every  year. 
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SECTION    II. 

DESIGNS   FOR  LATINO   OUT   AND   PLANTING    THE    GARDENS   OF    SUBDRBAN 
RESIDENCES    FROM   ONE    PERCH    TO   TWO   ACRES   IN    EXTENT. 

85.  The  gardens  of  houees  in  a  connected  street,  or  row,  which  are  the 
smallest  in  this  class,  generally  consist  of  two  parts,  divided  from  each 
other  hy  the  house,  through  which  the  hack  garden  is  entered.  Both  are 
necessarily  of  the  same  width  as  the  house,  hut  the  front  garden  is  generally 
square ;  while  the  hack  garden  varies  in  length,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  side  walls  or  fences  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  they  are  generally 
kept  low,  that  they  may  neither  throw  too  much  shade  on  the  garden,  nor 
impede  the  free  circulation  of  the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  back-garden,  fiur- 
thest  from  the  house,  there  is  frequently  a  door  opening  into  some  back  road 
or  lane ;  and  if  there  is  a  stable,  it  is  placed  here. 

86.  The  gardens  of  suburban  viUas,  which,  though  they  form  a  broken  street 
or  row,  are  partially  or  wholly  detached,  and  stand  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  also 
consist  of  a  front  and  a  back  garden,  but  the  latter  is  not  entered  through 
the  house,  there  being  a  strip  of  ground  connecting  the  two  on  one  side  of 
those  houses  which  stand  in  pairs,  and  on  both  sides  of  those  which  are 
detached.  The  back  garden  is,  however,  still  of  the  same  oblong,  regular 
form,  enclosed  by  low  straight  parallel  walls,  and  terminating  in  a  straight 
wall  opposite  the  house,  and  opening  into  some  back  road  or  lane. 

87.  It  is  obvious  that  gardens  thus  shaped  can  afford  little  opportunity  for 
taste  being  displayed  in  laying  them  out,  and  that  their  chief  interest  must 
depend  upon  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  they  contain.  It  is  also 
evident  that  unless  gardens  of  this  kind  are  kept  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  they  wiU  have  a  very  unpleasing  effect ;  as  their  whole  space  is 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  as  they  have  no  scenic  beauty 
to  direct  the  attention  from  their  untidiness  and  neglected  appearance. 

88.  The  planting  of  the  front  garden  of  a  suburban  residence  cannot  be 
much  varied.  No  large  trees  can  be  admitted,  as  they  would  throw  too  much 
shade  upon  the  windows,  and  there  is  no  space  for  variety  or  intricacy  in  the 
walks.  In  most  cases,  all  that  is  required  is  a  few  beds  for  flowers,  which 
should  be  kept  with  the  greatest  neatness,  or  a  few  flowering  shrubs,  inter- 
mixed with  evergreens.  The  situation  and  size  of  the  garden  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  which  of  these  plans  is  the  most  suit- 
able :  if  the  garden  is  small  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  it 
with  showy  flowers ;  but  if  the  garden  is  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  it  with  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  the  arbutus  and  laurestinus.  Even  a  plantation  of  hollies  only,  pro- 
vided a  few  variegated  ones  be  introduced,  has  a  very  good  effect. 

89.  The  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  back  garden  admits  of  much  greater 
variety  than  the  front ;  particularly  when  it  is  the  garden  of  a  suburban  villa, 
either  wholly  or  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  houses.  It  is  true,  that 
the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  the  formality  of  the  boundaries,  must  give  some- 
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what  of  a  peculiar  character  to  all  gardens  of  this  kind,  but  still  they  allow 
some  latitude  to  taste.  The  stjle  in  which  they  are  lud  out,  must,  however, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  kind  of  garden  the  proprietor  may  he  in 
want  of;  but  there  are  three  principal  points  to  be  kept  in  view,  to  which 
all  the  various  kinds  of  suburban  garden  we  shall  describe  may  be  referred, 
viz. : — 

1.  Economy  in  the  first  laying  out  and  after>management 

2.  Profit  as  regards  the  produce. 

3.  Ornament  and  enjoyment. 

90.  Eeonomfft  when  it  is  to  be  combined  with  neatness,  and  an  agreeable 
appearance,  is,  perhaps,  most  easily  attained,  by  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  grass ;  and  a  small  garden  of  this  kind  might 
be  easily  kept  in  order  by  the  proprietor  himself,  or  an  ordinary  man-servant, 
or  labourer,  by  the  aid  of  a  mowing  machine.  There  would  thus  be  scarcely 
any  expense  in  the  after-management,  and,  as  a  surface  of  grass  when  kept 
regularly  mown  and  swept,  is  always  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  has  a  neat 
appearance,  the  garden  could  be  kept  in  excellent  order  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  The  laying  out  would  also  cost  as  little  as  possible,  as  there  would 
be  no  expense  but  levelling  the  ground,  making  the  walks,  covering  the 
centre  bed  with  turf,  or  sowing  it  with  grass-seeds,  and  planting  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs. 

91.  Profit  from  the  garden  of  a  small  street  house  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  indeed,  even  where  there  is  a  large  garden  to  a  suburban  villa, 
almost  the  only  saving  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  in  the  article  of  fruit ;  as  the 
vegetables  grown  in  it  generally  cost  more  than  they  coiild  be  bought  for  from 
a  greengrocer.  There  is,  however,  a  great  pleasure  in  having  vegetables 
from  one's  own  garden ;  and,  indeed,  some  vegetobles  are  so  much  better 
when  quite  fresh,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  growing  them. 
Peas,  young  cabbages,  and  various  kinds  of  greens,  become  tough  and  insipid 
when  they  have  been  gathered  for  several  days ;  and  it  is  a  great  convenience 
for  a  cook  to  have  parsley,  mint,  and  other  potrherbs,  always  ready  whenever 
she  may  want  them.  A  garden  of  this  kind,  however,  as  it  must  have  a  large 
proportion  of  dug  ground  in  it,  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  keep  it  in  even 
tolerable  order,  and  it  looks  very  untidy  if  it  is  neglected. 

92.  Ornamental  gardening  is,  however,  the  most  expensive  of  all  modes  of 
keeping  a  garden ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  even  a  small 
ornamental  garden  in  the  highest  stete  of  order  and  neatness  without  a  regu- 
lar gardener,  a  reserve  garden,  and  a  green-house,  or  pits  and  frames.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  best  way  is  to  contract  with  a  nurseryman  to 
keep  the  garden  in  order,  and  tvll  of  flowers,  at  a  given  price  per  year ;  but 
as  this  tokes  away  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
in  the  garden  (as  we  all  like  things  of  our  own  creation,  better  than  what  is 
done  for  us),  a  more  agreeable  plan  is  to  have  a  gardener  once  a  week  to 
keep  the  place  in  order;  and  to  fill  the  beds  with  green-house  plants 
purchased  ftom  the  people  who  hawk  them  about  in  the  streets.  If  the 
soil  and  situation  are  tolerably  good,  these  plants  will  grow  luxuriantly^  and 
produce  abundance  of  flowers  from  May  till  September  or  October,  when  the 
plante  will  be  killed  by  the  firost. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  best  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  suburban  gardens,  economically,  profitebly,  and  omamentaJly. 
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1 1.  Subwhan  Gardeaa  m  which  uomomif  tc  tht  prmo^ul  o^*«ci  in  vimp, 
Dbbion  i.   Laying  imi  mid  pkmimg  the  gard$tu  of  a  itreet  hmu9  of  the 

smaUeit  mm. 
93.  Lagmg  out  the  gnmmd.-^Fig,  31.  ihowi  a  plot  of  ground,  in  vbich  the 


house,  which  it  30  ft.  hy  20  ft,  has  a  front  garden  of  nearly  the  Bame  eiie, 
and  a  hack  garden  ahout  90  ft  in  length  hy  30  ft.  in  hreadth.  The  kitchen 
of  the  house  ii  half  sunk  under  ground,  and  the  ground  floor  is  ascended  to, 
from  hoth  gardens,  hy  five  steps.  There  may  he  a  privy  and  a  dusthole  in  a 
sunk  area  (d)  at  the  hack  of  the  house,  on  a  level  with  the  kitchen ;  and  at 
the  hottom  of  the  garden  there  is  a  hoard  projecting  from  the  wall  or  fence, 
which  will  he  covered  with  ivy,  and  under  which,  on  two  brackets,  may  be 
laid  (by  pushing  them  in  endwise)  the  clothes-posts,  when  not  in  use.  The 
ground  havipg  been  properly  levelled,  and  drained  if  necessary,  the  central 
bed  is  marked  out,  and  places  for  the  clothes-posts  (|  79)  are  sunk  at  the  four 
comers*  There  is  no  manure-tank  or  well,  because  no  part  of  the  ground  is 
to  be  dug ;  but  there  may  be  a  small  pit  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  a  cover 
fitted  to  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  at  e,  under  the  clothes^post  bracket, 
for  any  decayed  leaves  or  twigs,  which  may  be  required  to  be  removed  in  the 
intervals  between  the  stated  times  that  a  man  comes  to  mow  the  grass.  From 
the  entrance  gate  or  door  (a),  a  walk  4  ft  broad  is  formed  to  the  front  door 
of  the  house  (() :  along  one  side  of  this  walk,  under  the  grass,  the  water 
service-pipe  is  laid;  and  on  the  other  side  the  gaa-pipe,  if  any.  The  landing 
to  the  back  door  is  at  (c),  under  which  are  a  safe  or  small  larder,  and  also  the 
water-cistern.  A  small  cistern  over  the  privy,  at  the  other  end  of  the  area, 
protected  by  a  double  roof,  with  the  interstice  stuffed  with  hay,  would  render 
this  an  excellent  water-closet.  A  walk  3  ft  wide  is  conducted  round  the 
garden,  the  space  between  it  and  the  wall  forming  a  border  18  in.  in  width, 
except  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  2  ft.  wide,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
refuse  pit  at  e,  over  which  is  the  clothes-post  bracket.  The  plot  of  ground  in 
front,  and  also  the  whole  of  that  behind,  with  the  exception  of  the  walks, 
may  be  sown  with  grass  seeds,  or  laid  down  with  turf,  and  the  walks  laid 
with  flagstones,  or  slates,  or  paved  with  bricks  on  edge,  instead  of  being 
gravelled,  in  order  to  save  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  order. 

94.  Planting  the  front  garden, — The  boundary  fences  of  the  front  garden  may 
be  planted  with  gold  and  silver-leaved  ivy,  intermixed  with  a  plant  or  two  of 
the  common  ivy;  and  the  boundary  fences  of  the  back  garden  may  be  wholly 
planted  with  either  the  common  or  the  giant  ivy,  or  with  a  mixture  of  hoth. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  in  the  front  garden,  may  be  planted  a  laurestinus, 
an  arbutus,  a  phillyrea,  an  aucuba,  a  double-blossomed  furae,  Cotone&ster 
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Uva  4ni,  a  oommon  mr  yariegated  boX|  an  evergreen  rliododendron,  or  Bomt 
othet  compaet  growing  hardy  evergreen  Bhmb,  which  may  be  seleoted  from 
the  deaeiiptiye  catalogue  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  which  we  shall  give  in  a 
fiitore  page;  or  a  deciduous  flowering  shrub  may  be  substituted  for  an  ever- 
green tree,  if  there  should  be  chiefly  evergreens  in  the  adjoining  gardens. 
Among  the  beautifol  deciduous  shrubs  of  moderate  growth  which  require 
Kttle  or  no  pruning  and  management,  may  be  mentioned  the  Cyddnia 
jap6pioa  (either  the  pale  or  the  deep  red-flowered  variety,  or  a  plant  of  eadi 
put  into  one  hole),  the  Persian  lilac,  and  the  Elb$$  sangulneum.  Of  all 
these  plants  the  two  most  suitable  are  the  laurestinus  and  the  Cyddnia 
jap6nioa,  because  neither  require  any  pruning,  and  both  flower  in  the  winter 
season.  As  these  p]ant%  however,  from  their  beauty,  cheapness,  and  easy 
culture,  may  possibly  be  conunon  in  the  adjoining  gardens^  if  expense  should 
not  be  an  object,  one  of  the  evergreen  berberries  or  mahonias,  such  as  Bir* 
b^rii  dealbilta  or  Mabbnia  ^quifblium,  or  G4rrya  elliptica  (a  valuable  winter 
shrub),  maybe  selected  as  the  evergreen;  or,  if  a  deciduous  shrub  be  pre- 
ferred, S^itB^  orisefblia,  or  S,  b611a,  or  soma  other  species  of  that  genus,  or  a 
yellow  azalea,  may  be  substituted.  These  comparatively  rare  evergreen  and 
deciduous  shrubs  are  as  hardy  as  the  others;  and,  like  them,  require  no 
pinning  whatever,  further  than  cutting  off*  dead  wood  or  dead  flowers.  But  if 
all  the  a4ioining  front  gardens  are  planted  with  the  more  rare  and  beautiful 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  occupier  should  have  the  laudable  desire  of 
increasing  the  general  variety  in  the  street,  he  may  step  from  the  garden 
into  the  fields,  and  place  in  the  centre  of  his  grass  plot,  for  an  evergreen,  the 
common  spurge  laiurel,  or  the  double-blossomed  furze ;  and  for  a  deciduous 
shrub  (if  he  should  prefer  one),  the  spindle  tree,  or  any  dwarf  British  willow, 
may  be  made  choice  of.  Should  even  these  be  already  introduced,  he  may 
have  recourse  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  take  one  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of 
the  common  spruce,  such  as  .^es  exc^lsa  Clanbrasilidiia,  or  a  dwarf  pine, 
anch  as  Plnus  sylv6stris  pumilio,  or  P,  s.  Mi^bui, 

95.  In  the  back  garden^  we  would  merely  introduce  a  few  standard  low 
flowering  trees,  or  fruit  trees,  placing  them  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  the  walks,  along  the  lawn  side  of  which  clothes- 
lines will  probably  occasionally  be  placed  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
(§  79.)  The  tree  nearest  the  house  should  be  a  double -blossomed  hawthorn, 
because  it  comes  sooner  into  leaf  than  any  other  low  tree,  and  the  flowers 
being  double,  are  not  succeeded  by  fruit,  so  that  the  tree  is  in  no  year  so 
exhausted  but  that  it  can  flower  abundantly  the  year  following ;  whereas  a 
single-blossomed  thorn,  or  tree  of  any  kind  in  which  the  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  seldom  blossoms  well  two  years  in  succession.  Such 
trees,  therefore,  should  never  be  chosen  for  points  of  view  where  it  is  wished 
to  have  a  fine  show  of  blossoms  every  year ;  but  rather  trees  which,  like  the 
above-mentioned  variety  of  thorn,  bear  double  blossoms.  The  next  tree  may 
either  be  aP^rus  spect&bilis,  or  transparent  or  Siberian  crab,  or  some  descrip- 
tion of  apple  which  has  showy  blossoms  and  bears  abundantly,  such  as  the 
Hawthomden.  The  third  tree  may  be  a  perfumed  cherry,  standard  all^saints' 
cherry,  double-blossomed  cherry,  an  almond,  or  a  Cotone&ster  frigida,  C. 
afiinis,  or  some  similar  tree,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  given  hereafter.  The  next  tree  may  be  a  mulberr}', 
which  thrives  and  bears  abundantly  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  and  which 
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ihould  always  be  planted  on  grass ;  because,  as  the  fintit  drqM  the  moment  it 
is  ripe,  it  can  be  picked  up  clean  for  use,  which  it  cannot  if  it  falls  on  dug 
ground  or  gravel.  The  two  succeeding  trees  maybe  a  laburnum  and  a  scarlet 
thorn;  or,  if  the  occupier  prefers  fhiit  trees,  they  may  be  two  pears,  say  a 
glout  morceau,  and  a  Marie  Louise,  or  a  beurr6  de  Capiaumont;  or  they  may 
be  two  plums,  or  cherries :  or,  if  he  prefers  evergreen  trees,  they  may  be  two 
variegated  hollies.  We  recommend  the  variegated  holly,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  of  evergreens,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  growing  out  of  bounds, 
so  as  to  require  pruning.  Next  to  it,  for  the  climate  of  London,  the  cedar  of 
Goa  may  be  planted ;  but,  as  the  cedar  of  Ooa  is  somewhat  tender,  perhaps 
a  preferable  plant  for  a  smoky  situation  would  be  the  Qu^rcus  ilex,  of  which 
the  willow-leaved  and  beech-leaved  varieties  may  be  selected ;  or,  for  colder 
climates,  the  common  red  cedar.  We  have  here  shown  only  one  line  of  trees 
down  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  because  they  will  there  have  abundance  of 
room :  they  will  not  require  pruning  for  many  years,  and  their  leaves  will 
drop  on  the  grass,  and  not  litter  the  walks.  When  low-growing  trees  are 
planted  near  the  walks,  their  branches  hang  over  them;  and  every  year 
those  which  inconvenience  persons  passing  along  the  walks  require  to  be  cut 
off,  or  tied  up,  and  this  would  occasion  expense  in  keeping,  which  il  is  one  of 
the  desiderata  in  this  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible.  For  this  reason  no  tree  or  shrub  is  directed  to  be  planted  against 
the  house,  because  that  would  be  to  inciu:  the  expense  of  training  and 
pruning.  The  trees  should  be  procured  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  so  that  their 
tops  may  be,  when  planted,  out  of  the  reach  of  injury  from  children ;  and 
the  grass  may  either  be  sown,  or  turf  may  be  procured  and  laid  down.  The 
latter  produces  the  more  immediate  effect,  though  it  is  by  much  the  more 
expensive,  and,  in  the  end,  the  turf  is  inferior,  from  its  usually  containing  a 
mixture  of  unsuitable  grasses  and  broad-leaved  plants.  The  grass  seeds  will 
produce  a  close  verdant  surface  in  about  three  months,  and,  in  a  year,  a 
much  finer  lawn  than  turf  brought  from  common  pasture,  or  meadow,  or  an 
old  grass  field.  The  flagstones  or  slates  should  be  laid  on  brick  piers,  built 
on  a  solid  foundation ;  so  that  their  surface  may  be  at  all  times  level  and 
even  at  the  joints,  for  walking  on.  The  surface  of  paved  walks,  like  that  of 
all  others,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  should  be  rather  higher  than  the  adjoin- 
ing surfaces :  otherwise,  in  heavy  rains,  they  become  receptacles  for  water, 
which,  being  often  muddy,  disfigures  the  stones,  the  pavement,  or  the  gravel: 
but  on  this  subject  we  shall  enter  more  at  length,  when  treating  of  walks,  in 
a  future  page.  If  the  shrub  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  front  garden  be  one 
of  the  more  rare  kinds,  the  natural  loam,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the 
soil  in  both  gardens,  may  require  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  peat  earth, 
or  vegetable  mould,  to  lighten  and  enrich  it  The  kinds  of  grass-seeds  proper 
for  sowing  the  lawn,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  a 
future  page. 

96,  The  expense  cf  carrying  into  execution  this  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  a  suburban  garden  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  price  of  flagstone  or 
paving  slate.  In  London,  this,  taking  a  quantity  of  the  material  together, 
would  be  from  4d.  to  Sd,  a  foot ;  so  that  every  foot  in  length,  of  a  walk  3  ft. 
broad,  would  cost  from  U,  to  1/r.  Sd.,  independently  of  the  expense  of  building 
the  piers  by  which  the  flagstones  are  to  be  supported.  The  whole  expense  of 
making  these  walks  will  be  about  three  times  that  of  walks  laid  with  gravel : 
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but  the  saving  of  expense  in  after-keeping  will  be  so  very  great,  that  no  one 
who  can  afford  the  first  cost  will  ever  consider  that  as  a  reason  for  not  having 
them.  If  preferred,  the  walks  may,  however,  be  of  gravel  or  asphalte; 
directions  for  making  which  wi]l  be  given  hereinafter.  The  trees  will  cost 
2f.  6dL  each,  and  the  grass  seeds  for  both  gardens  2$.  6d.  The  whole  ezpenae 
of  laying  out  and  planting,  including  the  paving,  may  be  between  20/. 
and  30/. 

97.  T%e  expense  of  keeping  a  garden  $0  Md  aui  and  planted^  even  if  it 
were  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  would  not  cost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  20f .  a  year ;  and  yet  it  would  at  aU  times  look  neat  The  ivy  would 
grow  up  against  the  walls,  and  cling  to  them,  without  any  expense  of  nailing 
or  pruning,  except  when  it  infringed  too  much  on  the  lawn  in  the  front 
garden,  or  on  the  walk  in  the  back  garden,  which  it  would  not  do  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  but  it  might  require  to  be  trimmed  a  little  at  the  roots  once  a 
year.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  box  or  other  planted  edgings,  there 
would  be  no  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  occasionally  renewing 
them ;  and  the  margin  of  the  lawn  would  only  require  to  be  prevented  from 
spreading  over  the  flagstones,  by  clipping  the  grass  with  a  pair  of  shears 
eveiy  time  the  surface  was  mown.  Neither  the  trees,  nor  the  shrubs  in  the 
front  garden,  would  need  any  pruning  whatever  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
except  the  cutting  out  of  such  dead  wood  as  might  appear  among  the 
branches.  We  do  not  say  that  the  fruit-trees  would  not  be  improved  by 
pruning,  but  merely  that,  as  far  as  neatness  of  appearance  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  walks  would  be  cleaned  by  every  shower 
of  rain,  and  would  not  even  require  sweeping,  except  when  the  edges  of  the 
grass  were  clipped.  The  sole  expense  would  thus  be  that  of  mowing  the 
lawns  and  clipping  their  edges,  which  might  be  done  six  or  eight  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  at  2f .  or  2s,  6d,  a  time ;  or  the  occupier,  or  his  servant, 
might  cut  the  grass  with  Budding's  mowing-machine,  and  the  edges  with  a 
pair  of  small  hedge  shears. 

98.  In  planting  a  garden  of  this  kind  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  smoke, 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  only  those  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 
thrive  in  close  situations,  as  there  are  some  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  which 
experience  proves  will  thrive  even  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  Thus,  for  the  plot 
in  front,  we  should  recommend  A^tcvba  jap6nica  as  an  evergreen,  because 
this  remarkable  plant,  though  a  native  of  Japan,  endures  the  smoke  of 
London  better  than  any  indigenous  evergreen  shrub  whatever ;  and,  as  a 
deciduous  shrub,  the  common  purple  lilac,  which  is  both  hardy  and  beautiful, 
and  comes  early  into  leaf.  The  trees  in  the  back  garden  might  be  the 
double-blossomed  and  scarlet  thorns,  both  of  which  will  grow  and  look  well 
for  at  least  eight  or  ten  years ;  the  laburnum,  the  almond,  the  mulberry 
(which  thrives  admirably  in  the  most  smoky  places),  and  the  weeping  or 
allsaints'  cherry  (which  is  one  of  the  few  flowering  trees  that  prosper  in  the 
gardens  of  Lambeth  Palace,  though  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  numerous 
houses  and  manufactories).  Ivy,  whether  common,  giant,  or  variegated,  will 
thrive  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  Grass  will  not  live,  and  look  well,  in 
smoky  situations,  for  any  length  of  time ;  but,  if  the  Pba  6nnua  be  used,  it 
will  ripen  its  seeds  and  sow  itself  every  year ;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
during  winter  it  is  greener  than  any  other  grass  that  will  grow  in  a  town. 
Should  it  fail  in  any  part,  and  leave  bare  patches,  seeds  may  be  procured 
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irom  the  tecd-shops,  and,  being  wwn  «t  «sy  Mafon,  will  (XHue  up  in  a 
few  dayt. 

Debiom  11.^-7*0  lof  oui  and  pkmi  the  garden  of  a  street  kmue  qf  larger 
iize,  hut  $tUl  m  the  nmpleet  manner, 

99.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  larger  garden  of  the  eame  kind,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  the  tame  ohjeed,  all  the  difference  would  be,  that,  instead  of 
one  shrub  in  the  front  garden,  there  should  be  several ;  and,  instead  of  one 
TOW  of  trees  in  the  back  garden,  there  should  be  two,  or  perhaps  three  ;  or, 
what  would  be  much  better,  that  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  quincunx,  as 
shown  in  Jig,  32.,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  breadth  to  the  centre  of  the 
lawn,^and  to  make  the  garden  seem  much  laiger  than  it  really  is.  The  walks 
would  still  be  laid  with  flagstones,  or  some  description  of  pavement ;  the 
walls  would  be  planted  with  ivy ;  and  the  house  would  still  be  left  without  a 
vine,  a  fig,  or  a  rose,  trained  against  it    Fig.  32.  is  the  plan  of  a  suburban 


street  residence,  the  house  and  front  and  back  gardens  of  which  occupy  a 
space  60  ft  in  width,  by  200  ft.  in  length.  Here  the  entrance  walk  (a)  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  firont  garden,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  grass 
plot,  with  a  large  shrub  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  ones  at  each  angle.  There 
is  a  servants*  entrance  at  one  side  at  h,  and  a  sunk  area,  both  before  and 
behind ;  that  in  front  being  narrow,  and  serving  merely  to  keep  the  walls 
dry,  while  that  behind  is  broad,  and  contains  a  larder,  bottle-rack,  and  similar 
conveniences  required  for  a  house  of  the  second  rate.  The  back  garden  is 
planted  with  four  rows  of  low  trees,  two  near  each  walk,  in  quincunx,  leaving 
a  broad  space  in  the  middle,  about  100  ft.  in  length,  well  adapted  for  a  party 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  in  the  summer  season,  for  a  dance,  or  for 
placing  a  tent  on,  for  sitting  under,  at  the  fturther  end.  A  garden  of  this 
kind  might  be  laid  out  and  planted  for  301,  or  401. ;  and  kept  perfectly  neat 
for  308,  or  40«.  a  year. 

Design  III.  To  lag  out  and  plant  the  gardens  of  a  tubnrban  vUls,  wUh 
regard  to  economg,  but  with  eome  attention  to  ornament. 

100.  The  eituation  of  the  houte  in  Jig,  33.  appears  almost  inconveniently 
near  the  street  or  road ;  but  the  house  is  so  placed,  in  order  to  allow  an 
appearance  of  ample  space,  and  breadth  of  lawn,  to  be  given  to  the  grounds. 
In  fg,  33.,  a  is  the  entrance ;  5,  the  drawing-room,  having  a  view  the  whole 
length  of  the  lawn ;  c  is  the  dining-room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and, 
in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes,  to  a  screen  of  evergreens  (say  hollies  or 
evergreen  oaks) ;  d  is  the  breakfast-room,  or  common  sitting-room  of  the 
family,  looking  on  a  flower-garden,  to  which  there  is  a  descent  from  a  balcony 
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by  three  steps.    The  other  small  room  may  be  used  as  a  business,  waiting,  or 
gentleman's  room ;   and  the  situation  of  the  staircase   is  indicated.    The 
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central  hall  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  may,  in  summer,  be  used 
occasionally  as  a  musie^room,  or  as  a  play-place,  or  danciog-room,  for  chil- 
dren. All  the  offices  are  on  the  basement  story,  and  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  bed-rooms.  If  circumstances  are  favourable,  a  small  piece  cf 
water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock,  at  e,  would  have  a  good  effect ;  and 
there  might  be  rock-work,  or  a  statue ;  there  might  also  be  a  statue  on  a 
pedestal,  surrounded  with  tazza  vases  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower- 
garden;  or,  if  water  were  abundant,  a  fountain  might  be  substituted  for  the 
atatne.  The  rest  of  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of  the  surrounding  border 
between  the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall,  is  entirely  of  tnrf,  varied  by  choice 
oniamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including  some  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs. 

101.  Laying  out, — ^We  sh^  suppose  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  about  250  ft. 
in  length,  and  100  ft  in  breadtii,  and^that  the  ground  has  been  properly 
levelled ;  the  next  point  is  to  provide  efficient  drainage,  as  the  part  of  the 
garden  which  is  to  be  covered  with  grass  will  be  of  comparatively  little  use, 
miless  it  be  thoroughly  drained,  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  walking  upon 
nearly  all  the  year.  The  levelling  and  draining  having  been  completed,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark  out  the  situation  of  the  walks ;  and  these,  as 
the  main  object  is  to  have  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  are  kept  as  near  the 
boundary  line  as  practicable.  They  may  be  made  of  gravel,  or  any  other 
iiniilar  material,  or  lud  with  flagstones  or  asphalte,  in  the  way  that  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  Garden  Operations.  The  flower  garden  may  then 
be  staked  out,  and  turf  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  back  garden 
from  6  to  0,  a  dug  border  being  left  at  A,  i,  and  A,  if  thought  advisable;  there 
might  be  also  dug  beds  at  g  and/;  and  the  border  between  the  walls  and  the 
walks  should  be  dug  ground.  The  trees  at  ^  m,  fi,  o,  and  o,  should,  however, 
be  all  planted  on  the  grass. 

102.  Th4  plamtmg  of  a  garden  of  this  kind  must  depend,  in  some  measure, 
on  the  taete  of  the  proprietor ;  but  as  economy  is  to  be  our  object,  the  follow- 
ing forty-three  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  recommended  for  planting  on 
the  grass,  as  being  at  once  both  cheap  and  ornamental,  either  in  their  general 
appearance  and  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  or  in  their  flowers : 

f2 
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ilm^daliu  oommhnifl*  the  oommoii  almond. 
B6ta\9L  ilba,  the  oommon  biroh. 
O^rcifl  iSUiquistrum,  the  Judas  tree. 
CtSrnoa   slbdriea,   the    ooral-wooded  dog- 


FfnB  baooiOa.  the  Siberian  erab. 
P^nu  coroBiuia,  the  garUnd-itowered  crab. 
P^roB  AatracAnica,  the  transparent  erab. 
i^roB  apectibUis,  the  shoivy-iloirered  orabw 
<^^QS  O^rrU,  the  Turkey  oak. 
^^rcna  /lex,  the  common  erergreai  oak. 
kiita  CkitinuB,  the  periwig  tree. 
JZhdi  Regans,  the  stag's-hom  sumach. 
JUbea  aibeum,  the  yellow-flowered  cuzraat. 
Bobinia  Visobsa  and  hlspida,  the  glntinoof 

and  rose-flowered  acacias. 
SiOix  omygdiUina,  the  almond-leaved  willow. 
Sophin  Japdnica,  the  Japan  sophora  and 

the  weeping  variety. 
apitxttamjtncemn,  the  Spanish  broom. 
SpirUnm  mnltiflbmm,  the  white  broom, 
^rfrc'a  ftyperioilblia  and    saUcifblia.    the 

hypertcum-leaved  and  the  willow-leaved 

spiiSBas,  and  other  kinds. 
Bymphbria  raoembsa,  the  snowbeny  tree. 
Tbh^tL  occidentklis,  the  arbor  vita, 
ribdraum  t/pnlns,  the  snowball  tree. 
IT^lez  enropsSi  pltea.  the  donble-blosaomed 

ftirze. 
Xylosteum  TatiMcum,  the  tartaiian  honey- 

suckle. 


Gkrataegns  Oxyaodmtba  var.,  the  double  and 

scarlet-flowering  hawthorns,    and   other 

spedes  or  varieties  of  C7rat«^gus. 
Cydbnia  Japdnica  (commonly  called  P^rus 

Japonioa). 
GSftlsns  alphittSp  the  Scotch  laburnum, 
xi&phne  Ifes^revai,  the  common  mezereon.  - 
FiigttB  sylv4tlca  pnrpiuva,  the  purple  beech. 
HalMa  tetriptera,  the  snow-drop  tree, 
mbiscus  syriaous*  the  altlusa  frutex. 
£ripp6phae  axg^tea,  the  sllver.leaved  bnek« 

thorn, 
liyp^ricum  Kalmidmim,  Kalm*!B  St.  John's 

wort. 
/lex  itfqnifblium,  the  oommon  holly. 
Xaiirus  ndbilis,  the  sweet  bay. 
Xigdstrum  vnlgiuv,  the  oommon  privet. 
i%ilad^phns  corooltfins,  the  common  gar- 
den tyringa,  and  many  other  kinds, 
i^ill^frea  angnstifbUa,   the   narrow-leaved 

phillyrea. 
PfruB  aucupltfla,  the  mountain  ash. 

These  will  all  bear  the  London  smoke,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sweet 
bay,  are  quite  hardy.  If  forty  sorts  in  mixture  were  ordered  from  a  nursery-^ 
man,  they  would  cost  Os.  per  dozen ;  but,  if  the  above  list  were  given  to  the 
same  nurseryman,  he  could  not  afford  them  for  less  than  Is.  each  on  an 
average,  though  the  sorts  named  are  in  all  the  nurseries. 

103.  To  vary  this  mode  of  planting,  in  some  places,  such  as  at  I  and  a,  there 
may  be  planted  groups  of  Mahbnia  Aquifbiium ;  and  at  omay  be  a  group  con- 
sisting of  laurestinus  and  arbutus,  and  also  Portugal  laurel,  if  the  situation  be 
not  too  near  the  smoke  of  London  for  the  latter  tree.  At  p  may  be  some  varie- 
gated hollies;  and  a  few  choice  ornamental  shrubs  may  be  introduced  in 
various  places  on  the  margin  of  the  clumps  next  the  grass.  At  q  may  be  a 
Deodar  cedar,  which  will  grow  freely  near  London;  and  in  some  other 
situations,  as  a  single  tree,  may  be  introduced  an  Arauc4ria  imbricJLta,  or  a 
PauI6wnia  imperiJLlis,  or  a  mulberry  may  be  planted.  Great  care  is,  however, 
required  in  planting  single  trees,  that  they  may  not  destroy  the  effect  of 
breadth  intended  to  be  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and  that  they  may 
not  interfere  with  the  openings  left  among  the  clumps,  and  which  are  intended 
to  produce  the  effect  of  glades  and  vistas,  and  to  give  the  idea  of  the  place 
being  much  more  extensive  than  it  really  is. 

104.  To  form  an  evergreen  screen  to  hide  the  boundary  wall  from  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room,  at «,  may  be  planted  one  of  the  beautiful  Chinese 
cypress  (Junlperus  sinensis) ;  and  beyond  this  may  be  a  shrubbery  of  choice 
dwarf  junipers,  and  other  similar  plants,  which  may  be  mixed  with  hollies, 
and  dwarf  eveigreen  oaks,  or  any  other  plants  that  may  be  preferred,  so  as  to 
have  an  agreeable  effect,  and  yet  hide  the  boundary  from  the  windows  of 
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the  dining-room  e ;  the  only  care  necessary  being  to  mingle  a  few  variegated 
hollies  or  flowering  shrubs  with  tbe  other  trees,  to  prevent  the  plantation  from 
looking  too  dark.  If  desired,  the  plantation  may  be  made  to  slope  upwards 
from  the  house  to  the  walk,  next  which  the  highest  bushes  may  be  placed, 
and  which  would  be  thus  hidden  from  the  house.  Another  mode  of  managing 
this  screen  would  be  to  carry  the  walk  next  the  house  instead  of  being  in  its 
present  position,  and  to  have  a  plantation  of  American  shrubs  carried  from 
it  to  the  boundary  wall ;  the  kalmias,  azaleas,  and  other  low-growing  plants 
being  in  front,  and  the  rhododendrons  behind.  There  may  also  be  a  planta- 
tion of  rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  at  r,  and  laurestinus  and 
rhododendrons  may  form  the  shrubbery  between  the  house  and  the  road. 

106.  The  JUnaer  garden,  t,  maybe  planted  with.Califomian  annuals,  which 
will  be  in  flower  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be  removed 
and  their  place  supplied  by  green- house  plants,  which  will  continue  in  flower 
till  October  or  November.  The  Califomian  annuals  should  be  sown  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  as  soon  as  the  greeurbouse 
plants  are  removed  and  the  ground  has  been  cleared  and  raked.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  annuals  which  may  be  sown  to  stand  tbe  winter,  in  order 
that  they  may  flower  in  early  spring : 

1.  Xemdphila  ioflfgnis ;  blue.  6.  Eeohsebdltxia  Califdmlca  i  yellow. 

9.  Eschachdltxla  crboea ;  onmge.  6.  Lup\ntu  niniu ;  Uoe. 

S.  Leptos^phon  deiuillbnu ;  purple.  7.  Nenu&phila  atomkria ;  white. 

4.  Cairlda  pnlchaia  iUba ;  white.  8.  £r:^8imiun  PerowakUuium ;  onmge. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  these  should  be  cleared  away  entirely,  and  the 
ground  forked  over  and  raked,  after  which  the  beds  may  be  filled  with  green- 
house plants  as  follows : 

1.  Calcedlaiias;  yellow.  ft.  Terbenaa;  white. 

9.  Terheiiaai  scarlet.  6.  Phldx  Dmmmdndii ;  orimson. 

8.  LobeUas;  Une.  7.  Anagillia  Mon^Ill  i  blue. 

4.  Caloeolariaa ;  yellow.  8.  Pelargbnlmn  Tom  Thumb ;  scarlet 

The  best  yellow  calceolarias  are  C.  K^yii,  and  C.  viscoslssima,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  8d.  or  9d.  each,  or  at  68.  9d.  or  78.  a  dozen.  If  preferred, 
Cikphea  platyc^ntra,  which  may  be  had  for  48.  a  dozen,  may  be  substituted 
for  calceolarias  in  the  bed  marked  4 ;  and  Heliotr6pium  VoltaireJLnum  for  the 
anagallis,  as  the  heliotrope  is  a  most  splendid  plant,  and  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  large  trusses,  are  of  a  brilliant  dark  purple.  For  border  flowers  . 
this  heliotrope,  CalceoUria  amplexicadlis,  Zauschn^ria  Califomica,  or  Z. 
cocclnea,  and  Di^lytra  spect&bilis  may  be  planted,  but  the  last  two  are  more 
expensive  than  the  others. 

106.  Planting  the  walls. — The  side  walls  near  the  house  should  be  com- 
pletely covered,  in  order  to  disguise  the  boundary  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
would  recommend  ornamental  climbers  and  creepers,  or  planting  the  whole 
with  ivy.  If  climbers  are  chosen,  the  sorts  which  may  be  procured  at  I«.  or 
\».  6d,  a  plant  are  : 

Ampelopda  qniaqnefblia  and  oordiUa,  the  Ticoma  (Blgnhnia)  radteans,  the  commen 

flve-leaved  and  heart-leared    Viiginlan  trumpet  flower. 

creeper.  Clematis  montitna,  fldrlda.  asikrea.  Vldma, 

AtHgene   anstrkca.  the  Austrian  yirgin's  and  Vitio^la.  diifereat  kinds  of  vlrgiu's 

bower.  bower. 
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Wiitivia  ain^iHli,  the  CSibieie  wlfltaiia.  niiUla,  the  doaUe-flowered  and  eat*leaTed 

Jmmfanm  oOdnkle*  eonunoa  Jaamlne,  of  hramblei ;  or  JS.  nutkimtu  and  JB.  epccti- 

whlch  there  may  be  aereral  plants,  aa  biliN  the  Ameiican  raupbeny. 

they  will  grow  freely,  and  will  bear  the  l^bsa  B&nkite,  white  and  yellow ;   Boor- 

amoke.  saiUt^  GrevOlei,  indlca  miijor,  mnltUlbni 

Lonicera   flkya,  Japdnica,  flexnJNa,  grkta,  rep^da,  Biiga,  and  Noiwtte :  which  may 

impldxa,  pubdscens,   and  Bemperr^rens ;  be  obtained  at  It.  each;  but  of  whieh 

all  diferent  kinds  of  honeytoekle.  only  BognaiUtii  and  Biiga  will  bear  the 

L^eium  b^rbarom  and  mth^nieam,  the  Duke  smoke  well,  though  Grerillei  will  bear  it 

of  Argyll's  tea-tree.  for  some  years. 

JNibiis  firutiobsiiB  fl^sre  plfeno^  and  fbUis  laoi- 

107.  /is  the  roses  would  require  sime  preparation  cf  the  soilf  unless  it  were 
naturally  dry  and  good,  they  might  be  planted  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
garden )  in  the  border  which  is  2  ft  wide,  and  in  the  narrow  border  which  is 
formed  between  the  walk  and  tlie  sunk  area,  both  these  borders  being  pre- 
viously prepared  with  rich  boO  ;  or,  if  the  atmosphere  should  be  too  smoky  for 
roses,  this  last  border  may  be  planted  with  common  and  variegated  ivy,  which 
would  cluster  over  the  area  wall,  and  have  a  lively  verdant  appearance  at 
every  period  of  the  year.  Common  ivy  may  be  obtained  at  3«.  per  dozen,  or 
4d.  a  single  plant ;  and  the  variegated  ivy  is  U,  6d.  a  plant 

108.  Another  mode  of  planting  this  garden  would  be,  to  have  only 
standard  roses,  and  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
vacciniums,  &e.,  of  which  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of 
each  kind,  standing  in  small  circles,  kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that 
they  may  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit  of  good  size;  and  a  few  mul> 
berry,  quince,  medlar,  apple,  pear,  and  plum-trees,  standing  on  the  grass. 
Against  the  wall  may  be  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  fig-tree  and  a  vine.  The  remainder  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  house  may  be  varied  by  roses  and  flowering  creepers ;  except 
the  more  shady  parts  of  the  surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
common,  the  giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border  between 
the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs,  in  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer ;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets  inside  the  box, 
for  producing  fragrance  in  winter ;  and  patches  of  mignonette  at  regular 
distances,  to  scent  the  air  during  summer.  Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and 
close  by  their  roots,  common  cowslips,  snow-drops,  wild  violets,  and  wood 
anemones  may  be  planted,  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only 
planted  in  a  few  places,  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  may  be 
easily  avoided  by  the  mower.  In  such  a  garden  as  this,  a  very  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  grown ;  and  the  flower-garden  is  sufiiciently 
large  to  produce  a  very  good  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  flowers. 

109.  ^/ec0j9oe-Aer6«  might  be  planted  in  the  space  marked  u,  or  in  any 
other  secluded  place  where  they  would  be  conveniently  situated  with  regard 
to  the  kitchen,  and  yet  not  be  in  sight  of  the  windows  of  the  house. 

110.  Management, — Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  beauty  of  this  place, 
there  would  not  be  much  expense  in  the  management,  as  there  is  very  little 
dug  ground ;  and  if  the  walls  were  covered  with  ivy,  or  climbing  plants,  they 
would  want  very  little  pruning  and  training.  With  regard  to  the  grass,  it 
should  be  mown  once  a  fortnight  during  the  growing  season,  and  once  a 
month  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  ;  but  if  it 
were  kept  from  growing  by  being  frequently  mown,  the  roots  would  soon 
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become  lo  weakened,  that  in  three  or  four  yean  they  would  not  require 
mowing  above  five  or  fix  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  anything  is  gained  in  the  end,  in  the  way  of  economy, 
by  suffering  the  grass  of  lawns  to  grow  long  before  mowing,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  once  or  twice  mowing  diuring  the  season ;  for,  in  proportion  as 
the  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  in  the  same  proportion  are  the  roots 
strengthened,  and  enabled  to  send  up  still  longer  leaves  and  stems ;  whereas, 
if  a  lawn  were  kept  short  by  frequent  mowing  for  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cearion,  the  plants  of  grass  would  at  last  become  so  weak  that  not  one  half 
the  mowing  usually  required  for  slovenly-kept  lawns  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  torf  would  be  much  finer  and  neater  in  appearance.  The  trees,  being 
planted  with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect,  would  require  very  little  atten- 
tion of  any  kind  for  a  number  of  years,  more  especially  if  the  soil  were  dry 
and  not  too  rich.  Even  the  flower-garden  would  be  managed  with  very 
little  cost. 

§2.  Suburban  garden*,  m  which  profit  U  the  principal  object  in  view. 
Design  IV.     To  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden  cf  a  street-houte,  where  the 
principal  object  is  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetabUe, 

111.  General  arrangements, — The  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  subur- 
ban garden,  entered  through  the  house,  where  the  object  is  to  save  expense 
to  the  occupier,  by  raising  vegetables  to  be  consumed  in  his  family,  differs 
considerably  from  those  recommended  where  the  object  is  economy  in  the 
first  cost,  or  economy  in  the  after-management.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
premise,  that,  by  profit,  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  side  of  articles,  but 
simply  to  the  production  of  such  fruit  and  vegetables  as  shall  be  most  useftil 
in  the  household  economy  of  the  occupier.  We  shall  suppose  the  extent  of 
the  back  garden  of  ^^.  34.  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  fig.  31. ;  because  the 


same  directions  are  alike  applicable  to  both,  or  to  any  other  garden  similarly 
circumstanced.  We  shall  also  suppose  that  the  drainage,  levelling,  service 
pipesy  &e.,  and  also  the  walks,  are  completed,  and  the  front  garden  eloped, 
as  advised  in  §  78.;  and  the  ground  trenched,  improved  if  necessary,  and 
thoroughly  manured.  In  addition,  there  ought  to  be  a  manure  tank  formed, 
and  so  connected  with  the  privy  and  the  sink  of  the  back  kitchen,  as  to 
receive  the  drainage  from  them.  To  this  there  ought  either  to  be  a  fixed 
pump,  or  a  moveal^le  cover,  to  admit  of  readily  dipping  a  bucket  into  the  tank 
If  a  pump  be  employed,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  large  bore,  so  as  to  bring  up 
mud  as  well  as  water.  In  using  this  liquid  manure,  great  care  must  be  taken 
never  to  put  it  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  either  to  follow  it  by  watering 
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with  clear  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  being  disfigured ; 
or,  what  is  preferable,  to  use  it  chiefly  during  or  immediately  before  rain. 
As  the  supply  of  liquid  manure  will  be  regular  throughout  the  year,  it  ought 
to  be  regularly  used ;  and  at  those  seasons  when  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
wateiF  annual  herbaceous  vegetables  with  it,  on  account  of  disfiguruig  or 
dirtjring  their  leaves,  it  may  be  applied  to  perennials,  such  as  tart  rhubarb 
and  searkale,  and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs.  The  liquid 
manure  from  a  house,  where  the  family  consists  of  five  or  six  persons,  and 
where  they  wash  at  home,  if  used  as  it  is  produced,  so  as  to  allow  none  of  it 
to  run  off  by  the  drain,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  garden  200  ft.  in  length 
and  60  ft.  in  breadth.  Liquid  manure,  however,  though  powerful  in  a  recent 
state,  is  always  more  efficacious  after  being  a  week  or  two  fermented ;  but  for 
this  purpose  two  tanks  are  necessary,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  when 
treating  of  the  arrangements  suitable  for  large  gardens.  All  the  laying  out 
being  completed,  we  next  proceed  to  the  planting. 

112.  The  fnmi  garden  we  would  devote  chiefly  to  ornamental  flowers  or 
plants,  some  of  which  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  useful  in  cookery.  The 
general  surface  we  would  keep  in  turf,  forming  round  it  a  narrow  dug  border, 
and,  in  the  centre,  a  bed  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  square,  diamond,  or  any 
other  regular  figure.  In  these  borders,  and  in  the  central  bed,  we  would 
plant  no  trees  or  shrubs^  but  only  such  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  as  could 
be  rendered  useful  in  the  ICitchen :  for  example,  in  the  centre  bed  we  would 
plant  a  Judas  tree,  the  flowers  of  which  make  excellent  fritters  when  fried  in 
batter ;  or  a  mulberry ;  and  in  the  alternate  beds  of  a  circular  shape  round 
it,  we  would  plant  an  eatable  gourd,  or  vegetable  marrow,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  summer  vegetables,  either  boiled  or  fried,  and 
serves  either  to  mix  with  apples,  or  to  use  alone,  flavoured  with  lemon  and 
sugar,  for  fruit  pies.  The  best  kind  of  gourd  for  using,  when  young,  is  the 
vegetable  marrow.  In  the  other  beds  we  would  plant  a  mammoth  gourd,  or 
American  butter^squash  pumpkin,  the  fruit  of  whioh  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  soups  and  pies,  and  also  as  a  veget- 
able, when  boiled,  in  the  winter  time.  The  fruit  of  both  these  species,  when 
the  plants  are  regularly  watered  every  warm  evening  with  diluted  liquid 
manure,  or  even  with  simple  water,  will  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size, 
weighing  from  100  lbs.  to  200  lbs. ;  and,  as  it  will  keep  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  even  though  cut,  it  is  a  most  valuable  resource  for  soups,  and  is  so 
used  in  some  of  the  first  families  in  England.  When  cut,  a  circular  orifice, 
of  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  is  made  on  one  side,  and  the  piece  taken  out  is, 
afrer  cutting  off  part  of  the  flesh,  preserved  as  a  stopper  to  exclude  the  air. 
When  a  piece  is  wanted  for  soups  or  pies,  the  stopper  is  taken  out,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  scooped  out  of  the  inside  with  a  knife  or  an  iron  spoon.  This 
may  be  practised  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  fruit  will  still  continue 
quite  fresh.  The  mammoth  gourd  is  much  used  in  soups  by  the  French, 
even  of  the  humblest  class,  and  in  the  public  hospitals,  as  well  as  by  the 
Italians  and  the  Americans ;  and  though  in  England  it  is  as  yet  scarcely 
known,  except  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  it  is  well  deserving  of 
general  cultivation.  It  gives  a  fine  flavour  and  creamy  richness  to  soup,  and 
is  very  nutritious.  The  flowers  of  all  the  gourds  and  pumpkins  are  delicious 
fried  in  butter ;  and  the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  boiled,  are  equal  to 
spinach  in  tenderness  and  in  flavour. 
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113.  In  the  hordernext  the  koute,  in  order  to  be  trained  against  it,  if  facing 
the  south,  we  would  plant  a  vine  or  a  fig ;  and,  if  it  faced  the  east  or  the 
west,  a  Glout  Morceau  pear,  which  is  a  never-failing  bearer,  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  a  good  keeper.  If  the  front  faced  the  north,  we  should  not 
recommend  any  tree  or  shrub  to  be  trained  against  the  house,  unless  it  were 
ivy,  which  keeps  the  house  warm,  excludes  rain,  and  always  looks  well.  As 
ornamental  flowers  in  this  border,  and  also  in  those  of  the  two  side  walls,  we 
would  plant  scarlet  runners,  which  would  give  a  length  of  70  ft.  of  this  vege. 
table,  and  would  afford  an  ample  supply  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven  persons 
during  the  whole  summer.  For  the  runners  to  twine  on,  pieces  of  packthread 
should  be  nailed  to  the  walls,  and  to  the  hoiise,  at  about  6  in.  apart,  and 
reaching  from  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground  to  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft  above  it,  as  may 
be  suitable  to  the  height  of  the  side  walls.  The  lower  ends  of  the  strings  are 
fastened  to  a  horizontal  rod  supported  by  props  at  about  6  in.  from  the  wall. 
The  kidney  beans,  being  sown  between  the  wall  and  the  rod,  will  attach 
themselves,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  to  the  strings,  and  continue  to  twine 
round  these  till  they  have  reached  the  top,  flowering  and  firuiting  as  they 
advance.  As  the  nails  in  the  side  wall  next  the  path  might  be  liable  to  catch 
the  dress  of  ladies  passing  near  them,  instead  of  nails,  a  rod  or  a  wire  might 
be  fixed  there  :  and,  indeed,  the  most  elegant  mode  of  training  kidney-beans 
against  a  wall  is,  to  have  an  iron  wire  of  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter* 
fixed  horizontally  on  studs  let  into  the  wall  both  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and 
painted  green,  and  to  stretch  the  threads  on  these  wires  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Every  April,  when  the  kidney-beans  are  planted,  a  person  taking  a 
ball  of  twine,  and  beginning  at  one  end,  by  passing  it  over  and  under  the 
bars  at  6  in.  distance,  would  soon  complete  this  string  trellis,  the  lines  of  the 
strings  not  being  perpendicular,  but  in  a  diagonal  dkection.  By  going  over 
the  space  a  second  time,  and  crossing  these  lines,  the  effect  would  be  im- 
proved, and  the  support  for  the  twining  stems  of  the  runners  increased.  If 
thought  necessary,  a  slight  wire  fence  might  be  placed  along  the  walk,  to  pro- 
tect the  grass  plot  from  dogs,  and,  on  this  also,  scarlet  runners  might  be 
grown ;  or  an  arched  wire  trellis,  from  the  street  entrance  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  might  be  formed  over  the  walk,  and  gourds  and  scarlet  runners  might 
be  trained  on  it  In  the  border  on  the  fourth,  or  street^side  of  the  front  gar- 
den, we  would  sow  nasturtiums,  which  would  soon  grow  up  against  the  dwarf 
wall  and  the  railing,  and  also  spread  over  the  grass.  Their  flowers  would 
make  a  fine  appearance  all  summer,  and,  with  the  young  leaves  and  the 
tender  points  of  the  shoots,  might  be  used  in  salading ;  while  the  fruit,  if 
gathered  before  it  becomes  too  old,  is  well  known  to  make  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  capers.  In  the  side  borders  containing  the  scarlet  runners  nothing 
ebe  should  be  planted,  unless  it  were  a  vine  for  the  purpose  of  training  its 
shoots  along  the  tops  of  the  walls ;  because  these  borders  will  require  to  be 
dug  and  manured  every  year,  and  the  soil  renewed  every  three  or  four  years  • 
and  because  no  flowering  shrub  could  thrive  under  the  smothering  influence 
of  the  foliage  of  the  runners.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  border  con- 
taining the  nasturtiums.  The  only  culture  required  for  both  the  nasturtiums 
and  the  scarlet  runners,  in  the  summer  time,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine 
of  watering,  weeding,  and  keeping  down  insects,  &:c.,  would  be,  when  any  of 
the  plants  began  to  cease  bearing,  to  cut  them  down,  and  water  fireely  at 
their  roots,  in  consequence  of  which  treatment  they  will  send  up  fresh  shoots, 
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and  bear  a  leoond  crop.  In  mild  winten,  the  roots  of  the  nmnen,  if  the  loil 
is  dry,  sometimes  survive,  and  spring  up  again  the  following  year;  and,  in 
this  case,  fresh  seeds  are  unnecessary,  but  the  ground  must  either  be  manured 
during  winter,  or  frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure  whilst  the  plants  are 
growing.  The  kidney-bean  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary  veget^ 
ables,  being  always  ready  to  gather  during  the  whole  summer,  and  requiring 
very  little  cookery.  That  kind  known  as  the  scarlet  runner  is  by  far  the 
most  profitable  that  can  be  planted ;  not  only  from  iu  producing  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  but  because  its  pods  are 
tender  to  the  latest  period  of  their  growth,  even  when  the  seeds  within  axe 
full  grown ;  whereas  the  pods  of  the  dwarf  varieties  become  stringy,  hard,  and 
unfit  to  eat,  even  before  the  seeds  are  half-grown.  The  mature  seeds  of  all 
the  varieties,  taken  from  the  pods,  and  well  boiled  or  stewed,  form  a  farinar 
ceouB  and  most  nutritious  food;  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  them  being  nearly 
as  great  ae  it  is  in  the  best  wheat.  Before  Miller's  time,  the  scarlet  runner 
was  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  on  account  of  their 
being  produced  by  the  plants  during  the  whole  summer.  The  plants  were 
regulariy  sown  every  spring  in  the  flower  border,  among  the  other  orna- 
mental annuals,  and  the  flowers  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  ladies  to  put 
into  their  nosegays  and  garlands ;  but  Miller  having  brought  the  pods  into 
general  use  for  the  table,  the  scarlet  runner  has  disappeared  from  the  flower 
border,  and  has  now  almost  ceased^o  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
The  round  si^re  bean,  which  is  a  profuse  bearer,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are 
very  nutritious  when  eaten  in  a  ripe  state,  has  white  flowers,  and  is  very 
ornamental  when  trained  against  a  wall.  Another  kind  of  kidney-bean  baa 
black  and  white  flowers,  and  is  still  more  ornamental  than  the  others^ 

114.  The  bed  on  ike  grau  phi  adjoining  the  walk  between  the  entrance- 
gate  and  the  front  door  may  be  planted  or  sown  with  such  plants  as  are  at 
once  fragrant  flowers  and  sweet  herbs ;  such  as  lemon  and  common  thyme, 
mint,  marjoram,  sage,  winter  savory,  fennel,  and  tarragon.  These  would 
never  require  any  manure,  and  need  not  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer. 

115.  In  gardens  cf^mmiUr  iiue^  if  it  should  be  desired  to  confine  the  culture 
of  usefiil  plants  to  the  back  garden,  the  front  garden  may  be  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  only  dwarf  fruit-trees  planted  in  it  The  centre  tree  may  be  a 
filbert  or  a  berberrry.  The  filbert  is  most  ornamental  during  winter,  with  its 
long  male  catkins  moved  by  every  wind ;  but  the  berberry  has  the  advantage 
of  being  beantifril,  not  only  when  in  flower  in  spring,  but  also  in  autumn 
when  covered  with  its  bright  firuit,  which  is  useful  both  for  garnishing  and 
making  a  delicious  preserve.  In  this  case  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  may 
be  planted  in  the  circles,  or  the  centre-trae  may  be  a  swan-egg  pear,  whidi 
b  very  graceliil  in  it|  habit  of  growth,  and  the  bushes  in  the  circles  may  be 
dwarf  apples  on  paradise  stocks,  and  the  kinds  may  be  the  Hawthomden,  if 
profit  be  the  object,  because  no  other  apple-tree  bears  so  abundantly  as  a 
dwarf;  but,  for  ornament,  may  be  added,  the  Alexander,  a  very  large  apple ; 
the  red  Siberian  crab,  nearly  as  small  as  a  cherry,  but  an  excellent  bearer, 
and  making  an  elegant  sweetmeat  when  preserved  in  apple  jelly;  and  the 
transparent  crab,  a  most  beautiful  i4>ple  with  a  skin  like  transparent  wax, 
aho  an  abundant  bearer,  and  good  for  preserving.  Other  fiiiit-trees  are 
either  not  ornamental,  such  as  the  pear  and  medlar;  or  of  too  short  duration, 
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such  aa  the  cheny,  which  never  looks  well  after  the  month  of  July,  or  the 
plum,  which  ripens  its  fhiitin  August.  The  quince  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  fruit-trees,  and  might  be  used  for  the  centre  bed,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  rather  an  uncertain  bearer. 

116.  The  back  garden. — If  the  back  garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  then  the  wall,  having  a  southern  exposure,  may  be  planted  with 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots.  The  wall  facing  the  east  or  west  might  be 
planted  with  baking  plums  and  cherries,  and  the  wall  with  an  aspect  to  the 
north  with  morello  cherries  and  currants,  or  with  baking  apples  and  pears, 
including  some  of  the  earliest  sorts,  and  some  of  the  latest  If  the  back 
garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  then  the  only  wall  having 
a  southern  exposure  will  be  one  of  the  end  walls,  and  on  this  grapes  or  peaches 
may  be  planted ;  while  the  two  side  walls  may  be  covered  with  pears,  apples, 
plums,  and  cherries,  with  a  gooseberry  or  a  currant  between  each,  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit-trees  require  more  room.  We  recommend  only 
kitchen  fruits,  as  being  the  most  profitable  for  pies,  puddings,  &c.,  to  a 
family ;  but  some  table  firuits  may  be  introduced,  if  the  occupier  prefers  them. 
A  vine  may  be  trained  against  the  house. 

117.  SeUetion  of  fnaUtrees, — ^As  the  object  in  view  in  planting  this  garden 
is  rather  to  produce  the  fruits  most  useful  in  a  family,  than  to  grow  a  great 
variety  of  sorts,  the  first  point  is  to  consider  what  kinds  are  best  adapted  for 
the  kitchen.  Of  these  apples  are  the  most  wholesome  for  children,  and  are 
not  only  useful  for  pies  and  puddings,  but  excellent  roasted,  or  boiled  down 
with  honey,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  resembling  that  called  by  the 
French  resin^,  to  eat  instead  of  butter  with  bread.  Pears,  when  of  the 
melting  kinds,  are  both  very  agreeable  and  very  wholesome  to  eat  raw ;  but 
they  are  seldom  used  in  England  for  any  purposes  of  cookery  except  stewing; 
and  this  dish,  when  made  palatable,  is  generally  too  rich  for  children.  Of 
stone  fruits,  damsons  are  the  most  wholesome,  and  most  easily  preserved ;  and 
morello  and  Kentish  are  the  best  cherries  for  cooking.  Oooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  red  currants,  with  a  few  black  ones,  are  also  extremely  useful  for 
all  purposes  of  cookery,  particularly  preserving.  One  of  the  most  useful  apples 
for  the  kitchen  is  the  Hawthomden,  which  comes  in  early,  bears  abundantly, 
and  falls  (softens)  well  in  boiling;  but  the  fruit  does  not  keep,  and,  in  some 
soils,  the  tree  dies  ofif  at  an  early  age.  The  Keswick  codlin  is  also  a  good  and 
early  kitchen  apple.  The  Ribston  pippm  is  an  excellent  fruit,  either  for  the 
kitchen  or  dessert ;  but  the  tree  is  not  quite  so  hardy  or  so  goo<l  a  bearer  aa 
either  the  Bedfordshire  foundling  (a  very  large  apple),  or  the  king  of  the 
pippins.  The  Brabant  bellefleur  and  Wormsley  pippin  are  also  very  excellent 
apples.  The  best  keeping  apples  for  winter  use  are  the  northern  greening 
and  the  French  crab,  the  latter  of  which  will  keep  two  years.  For  pears,  the 
best  for  the  table  are  the  beurr6  de  Ranz,  the  glout  morcean,  and  Eyewood, 
all  excellent  bearers,  and  all  keep  well.  The  earliest  of  the  fine-flavoured 
pears  is  the  Jargonelle ;  but  it  will  not  keep  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Marie  Louise  is  next  in  ripening  to  the  jaigonelle,  but  it  also  will  not  keep 
long.  The  best  pear  for  keeping  is  tiie  Easter  beurr^.  The  best  cherries  for 
the  kitchen  are  the  Kentish  or  Flenush,  for  the  early  crops,  on  account  of 
their  juiciness,  and  the  smallness  of  their  stones ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  the 
morello,  for  making  cherry  brandy  and  preserving.  The  wild,  or  black 
cheny,  which  ripens  between  the  kinds  mentioned,  is  a  very  rich  fruit  for 
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pies  or  puddrngs ;  but  the  stones  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  pulp,  and  it 
continues  in  season  but  a  very  short  time.  Of  plums,  the  green  gage,  the 
early  and  late  Orleans,  and  the  Shropshire  or  prune  damson,  are  the  best. 
The  wine  sour  and  mirabelle  are  also  frequently  used  for  preserving ;  and 
Oisbome's  plum  is  an  extraordinary  bearer.  Of  grapes,  the  most  productive, 
in  the  open  air,  are  the  esperione  and  the  white  muscadine ;  the  best  for 
wine-making  is  the  black  cluster.  Of  peaches,  the  best  bearers  are  the  grosse 
mignonne,  the  Royal  George,  and  the  Bellegarde ;  the  last  a  most  excellent 
sort  The  best  nectarine  is  the  Elruge,  and  the  best  apricot  for  the  table  is 
the  Moorpark ;  though  the  Breda,  which  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  is  most 
useful  in  the  kitchen,  as  it  not  only  makes  a  delicious  preserve  when  ripe,  but 
excellent  tarts  when  green.  Hie  best  bearing  fig  is  the  large  blue  or  purple 
fig,  which  ripens  well  in  the  open  air,  and  early;  but  the  brown  Brunswick  is 
also  much  recommended.  The  best  gooseberries  for  preserving  green,  and 
making  green  gooseberry  wine,  or  British  champagne,  are  the  rumbullion 
and  the  white  Dutch.  The  Warrington,  the  whitesmith,  and  the  early  rough 
red  are  great  bearers,  and  afford  excellent  fruit  for  the  table,  and  for  pre» 
serving  when  ripe :  the  roaring  lion  is  the  best  bearer  of  the  large  sorts.  The 
common,  or  Dutch,  red  currant  is  the  only  one  used  for  pies  and  puddings, 
and  is  the  best  for  preserving.  The  black  currant  is  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  jam,  called  rob,  which  is  thought  good  for  sore  throats ;  the  black  Naples 
produces  the  finest  fhiit  The  best  white  currant  is  the  white  Dutch.  The 
red  Antwerp  raspberry  is  the  best,  both  for  the  table  and  preserving ;  and 
the  white  Antwerp  has  the  finest  flavour  for  the  dessert  The  only  straw- 
berry that  is  suitable  for  preserving  is  Keen's  seedling,  and  it  is  also  the 
best  and  most  regular  bearer.  The  red  alpine  is  high-flavoured,  and  con- 
tinues in  bearing  many  months,  but  the  fruit  is  small.  The  scarlets  are  the 
kinds  mostly  used  for  flavouring  ices,  and  the  variety  called  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  scarlet  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  old  pine  is  the  finest  flavoured  of 
all  the  strawberries,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain  bearer. 

118.  Walks  and  borders, — On  the  supposition  that  the  walks  are  of  flag- 
stone, supported  on  brick  piers,  then  tlie  wall  borders  need  not  be  more  than 
18  in.  wide ;  as  the  space  under  the  flagstones  (the  latter  not  touching  the 
soil)  will  be  almost  as  available  for  a  border  for  the  roots  of  the  wall  trees,  as 
if  it  were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  while,  in  effect,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  it  adds  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  walks  to  the  superficial  area 
of  the  garden.  If  the  walks  are  of  gravel,  then  the  width  of  the  borders 
between  them  and  the  wall  on  which  peaches  and  grapes  are  to  be  grown 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  5  ft. ;  and  those  for  the  other  hardier  fruits  not  less 
than  2  or  3  feet  In^.  34.,  the  direction  of  the  side  walls  of  the  back  garden 
is  east  and  west:  and,  the  walks  being  supposed  to  be  of  gravel,  the  border 
to  the  wall  a,  having  a  south  aspect,  is  5  ft.  wide ;  thst  to  the  end  wall  5, 
having  a  west  aspect,  is  3  ft.  wide  ;  and  that  to  the  south  wall  c,  having  a 
north  aspect,  is  2  ft.  wide ;  d  is  the  rubbish-pit  The  interior  of  the  garden 
is  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  cultivation  of  kitchen  crops. 

119.  Planting  the  central  phi  of  the  back  garden, — ^The  object  being  to 
grow  culinary  vegetables  in  it,  on  no  account  would  we  recommend  standard 
fruit-trees  to  be  planted  there ;  because  the  shade  of  them  is  injurious  to  the 
flavour  of  the  vegetables  grown  beneath  them ;  and  because  the  trenching 
and  digging  of  the  ground  necessary  to  bring  the  vegetables  to  a  large  size. 
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and  sacculent  texture,  is  highly  injurioiu  to  the  frnit-treeB ;  hy  preventing 
them  from  ever  being  able  to  send  up  their  roots  to  the  sur&ce,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  air.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see  abundant  crops  on  fruit-trees  growing  as  standards 
among  culinary  vegetables,  and  so  frequently  find  the  trees  cankered.  The 
want  of  crop  arises  from  the  roots  gettbg  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air; 
and  thus  being  deprived  of  a  proper  supply  of  food,  as  they  derive  a  great 
portion  of  their  carbon  from  the  air.  If  the  garden  be  sufficiently  large  to 
spare  room  for  fruit-trees  in  the  middle  bed,  then  the  best  mode  of  growing 
them  is  on  espaliers ;  because,  when  so  treated,  being  kept  low,  and  within 
definite  bounds,  they  produce  no  injurious  shade ;  and,  by  planting  them  in 
a  border  by  themselves,  and  only  stirring  the  soil  of  that  border  with  a 
pronged  fork,  and  never  farther  than  2  or  3  inches  deep,  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  fibrous  roots  will  establish  themselves  closely  under  the  surface,  to 
derive  all  the  benefit  that  is  necessary  for  them  from  the  sun  and  air.  It  may 
be  useful  to  observe  here,  that,  though  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  fruit-trees 
to  have  a  space  around  them  undug,  to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  is 
covered  by  their  branches,  yet  that  they  will  produce  crops  of  fruit  with  less 
than  that  space;  provided  what  space  there  is  be  frdly  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  either  kept  constantly  mulched  with  rotten  manure,  or  stirred  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  kept  quite 
loose  on  the  surface.  Experience  proves  this ;  and  hence,  it  would  appear 
that  a  few  roots,  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere,  are 
sufficient  to  take  in  as  much  air  as  will  supply  the  whole  plant,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  few  roots  in  contact  with  water  will  supply  the  whole  plant  with 
moisture. 

120.  2%tf  kmdt  of  etUmary  vegeiabki  which  should  be  planted  in  a  small 
garden,  where  profit  is  the  object  in  view,  must  depend  on  its  extent.  If 
that  is  such  as  to  admit  of  growing  all  the  vegetables  likely  to  be  used  by 
the  family,  except  winter  potatoes,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  space  that  shall  be  allotted  to  the  fixed  or  perennial  crops : 
and  that  which  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  movable  or  annual  crops :  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  space  enough  for  growing  all  the  vegetables 
required  by  the  family,  then  the  point  is  to  determine  which  sorts  ought  to 
be  cultivated  in  preference.  On  the  supposition  that  there  is  space  enough 
for  growing  all  the  vegetables  required,  and  diat  the  family  use  asparagus, 
sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  and  artichokes,  then  we  would  allot  a  sixth  part  for 
the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  leaving 
two-thirds  for  the  annual  crops.  Dividing  these  two-thirds  into  25  parts,  we 
would  dispose  of  them  as  follows : 
The  cabbege  tribe,  Innliirifag  Savoys.  BmsMls  sprouts,  caoliflowerib  brooooU,  bove- 

ooIe,fte.         .  .  .  .6 


Lcgumfnons  plants,  Indnding  peas,  beans,  and  kidney-beans 

Boots,  incloding  tnrnipe,  carrots,  paraneps,  beet,  and  early  potatoes  (bat  not  a  main 

crop  of  potatoes  for  winter  use)  ..... 
Leafy  planta,  such  as  common  spinach,  white  beet,  and  New  Zealand  spinach 
Bnlbons  plants,  indnding  onions,  leeks,  chives,  garlick,  shalots,  fto. 


Salad  plants,  ineladtaig  lettuce,  endiYe,  oMoory,  celery,  mustard  sad  cress,  radish,  fcc    2 
Pot  and  sweet  herbs ;  thyme,  sage,  chamomile,  fte.         .  .      I 

The  goord  tribe  •      i 


8 

6 

1 

u 
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Hie  foregoing  ia  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  usual  spaoe  occupied  by 
these  crops  in  gentlemen's  gardens ;  but,  as  most  families  have  some  parti- 
cular  vegetable  for  which  they  have  a  preference,  the  space  for  that  kind 
may  be  enlai^ged,  and  that  allotted  to  some  other,  for  which  they  care  little, 
diminished.  In  case,  however,  the  reader  may  wish  to  have  positive  rules 
laid  down,  we  may  suggest  that  e  may  be  planted  with  peas  and  beans,  / 
with  carrots  and  turnips,  g  with  onions,  and  k  with  cabbages;  the  little 
circles  may  be  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  in  the  border  below  there 
may  be  planted  strawberries,  or  spinach  or  other  leafy  plants,  or  salad  plants. 
If  strawberries  are  planted  in  the  centre,  then  the  spinach  and  salad  plants 
may  be  planted  in  the  borders  under  the  walls. 

121.  The  tffgUm  of  the  tueeestion  of  eropt  in  kitehen-gardens  (which  is  as 
necessary  to  be  understood  as  the  extent  to  be  allowed  to  each  crop)  would 
take  too  much  space  to  be  discussed  here ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  stete  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  especially  of  the 
same  genus,  should  never  follow  each  other  in  direct  succession ;  nor  should 
taprooted  plants  follow  each  other  in  succession,  even  though  of  different 
orders :  for  example,  peas  should  never  follow  beans,  or  kidney-beans,  or  the 
contrary;  and  carrots  should  never  follow  beet  Notwithstanding  the 
soundness  of  these  principles,  they  require  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
another  principle,  no  less  important;  viz.,  that  of  expediency.  Thus,  it 
frequently  happens,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  that  a  crop  is  longer 
than  usual  before  it  is  ready  to  be  removed  firom  the  ground ;  or,  from  the 
dryness  and  warmth  of  the  summer,  that  a  crop  is  removed  sooner  than 
usual.  When  ^e  summer  crop  is  not  all  removed  at  tbe  proper  time,  the 
winter  crop  (such  as  spinach,  for  example,  after  a  crop  of  cabbages)  might  be 
endangered,  if  sowing  it  were  delayed ;  and,  therefore,  some  ground  which  is 
empty,  though  according  to  the  plan  of  succession  laid  down  it  should  have 
been  cropped  with  something  else,  must  be  used  for  the  spinach.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  crop  ia  ripe,  and  the  ground  cleared  before  the  expected 
time,  as  it  is  never  desirable  to  see  ground  without  a  growing  crop,  one  may 
be  made  to  follow,  for  the  sake  of  covering  the  surface,  that  did  not  enter 
into  the  regular  oonrse  of  succession.  The  grand  secret  of  getting  the 
greatest  quantity  of  culinary  vegetables  from  any  given  surface  of  ground 
is,  to  have  one  crop  coming  forward  in  the  same  bed,  or  compartment,  to  be 
ready  to  succeed  that  which  is  about  to  be  removed :  and,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  grow  the  crops  in  drills;  a  mode  which  is  alao 
attended  with  several  other  advantages,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

122.  On  the  tuppotttum  tkai  <miy  a  part  of  th$  vegeiabiea  eonumed  6y  ike 
family  can  he  grown  m  the  hack  garden,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  thoee 
whicli  it  is  advisable  to  grow.  This  depends  on  various  considerations ;  such 
as  those  kinds  in  which  the  occupier  is  most  curious  in  his  taste;  those 
which  the  soil  and  aspect  are  best  calculated  for  producing ;  those  which  are 
dearest  in  the  given  locality,  &c. :  but  the  most  general  and  influentia]  con- 
sideration is,  the  keeping  or  non-keeping  properties  of  culinary  vegetables, 
after  being  gathered.  All  vegetables  exposed  for  sale  in  markets  or  shops 
must  necessarily  have  been  gathered  some  time,  and,  consequently,  deprived 
of  their  natoral  succulency,  or  even  injured  by  fermentation ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  brought  to  market  by  the  grower,  and  kept  by  the  seller.     For 
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ezampley  lettaees,  peas,  and  spinach  are  brought  to  market  in  cart-loads,  in 
large  baskets,  or  in  sacks ;  and,  if  the  distance  is  great,  or  the  time  between 
gathering  and  consumption  is  more  than  a  day,  or,  at  most,  two  days, 
fermentation  will  have  taken  place.  Cabbages  and  turnips  are  also  brought 
to  market  in  cart*loads ;  but  though,  when  in  a  young  state,  with  all  their 
leaves  about  them,  these  vegetables  ferment  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  yet,  when  they  are  ftill-grown  and  firm,  they  may,  when  deprived  of 
their  outer  leaves,  be  kept  in  heaps  for  a  week  or  more  without  undergoing 
fermentation.  The  vegetables  which  are  most  injured  by  keeping  are  such 
as  are  eaten  raw;  and  hence  it  is  always  desirable,  if  possible,  for  every  man 
to  grow  his  own  salading,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  cress,  mustard,  radishes, 
young  onions,  &c,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  table  fresh,  and 
newly  gathered.  These  ought,  therefore^  to  be  grown,  if  possiUe,  in  even 
the  smallest  back  garden  of  a  suburban  residence.  The  excellence  of  celery 
also  depends  much  upon  its  being  eaten  crisp  and  fresh  from  the  ground ;  and, 
therefore,  if  room  can  be  found,  this  also  ought  to  be  grown  in  small  gardens. 
Next  to  salading,  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that  peas  are  most 
injured  by  being  kept  after  they  are  gathered,  and,  therefore,  they  are  the 
second  class  of  articles  which  should  be  grown  in  every  suburban  kitchen- 
garden  if  possible.  Tender  leaves,  such  as  those  of  spinach  and  spring 
cabbages,  are  next  liable  to  injury  from  the  same  causes ;  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  also  to  be  grown,  if  room  can  be  found.  A  small  bed  can 
■earcely  be  more  profitably  employed  than  under  winter  spinach,  which  (the 
Flanders  variety  being  chosen),  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  wet  below,  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  will  continue  growing  almost  all  the  winter,  and  afford 
occasional  gatherings  at  that  season,  and  an  abundant  supply  for  the  table 
from  April  till  August,  care  being  taken  to  pick  out  the  flower  stems  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  to  water  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

123.  TkoM  vegetables  which  it  ie  coneement  to  have  alwaye  at  hand,  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  and  which  a  cook  may  gather  for  herself,  ought  also  to  be 
planted.  Thus,  parsley,  mint,  fennel,  thyme,  and  chives,  ought  to  be  in 
•very  suburban  garden-plot,  however  small,  as  suppljdng  gamishtngs  and 
■easoning,  which  are  constantly  wanted;  but  no  one  would  think  of  growing 
horseradish  in  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden  where  a  gardener  was  not  kept ; 
because,  however  frequently  it  might  be  used,  it  requires  considerable  labour 
to  dig  it  up ;  and,  as  it  keeps  perfectly  well,  it  may  be  procured  from  the 
greengrocer's  at  any  time,  and  kept  till  wanted  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  garden, 
covered  with  soil.  Where  there  is  room,  an  asparagus  bed,  if  properly 
formed  at  first  by  deep  trenching,  thorough  drainage,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  manure,  is  a  very  convenient  luxury ;  since  the  heads  are  easily  gathered 
when  wanted,  require  little  aid  from  cookery,  and  are  generally  considered  a 
delicacy.  Asparagus  beds,  to  those  who  jNrefer  the  shoots  green,  and,  con- 
sequently, do  not  cut  them  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
do  not  require  to  be  earthed-up  every  winter,  and  of  course  are  less  expensive 
in  the  management  than  those  where  the  asparagus  is  eaten  blanched,  as  this 
efiect  can  only  be  produced  by  heaping  up  earth  on  the  beds.  A  bed  of 
sea-kale,  though  it  will  sooner  aflbrd  a  supply  for  the  table  than  a  bed  of 
asparagus,  yet  requires  more  attention  from  the  gardener,  and  fails  sooner, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a  suburban  garden  where  the  saving 
of  labour  is  an  object    Tart  rhubarb,  if  planted  in  a  soil  deeply  trenched, 
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and  well  manured,  occaaiona  leas  trouble  than  any  other  perennial  vegetable ; 
and,  if  watered  in  dry  weather,  it  will  continue  producing  leaves  the  whole 
mimmer.  In  winter,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  ought  to  be  well  soaked 
with  liquid  manure.  For  piea  and  puddings,  rhubarb  stalks  are  preferred 
by  many  to  either  gooseberriea  or  apples ;  and  they  are  so  easily  gathered, 
BO  wholesome,  and  so  well  adapted  for  children,  that  no  suburban  kitchen- 
garden  ought  to  be  without  its  rhubarb  bed. 

124.  Seiection  of  cuUtuny  vegetables  best  adapted  for  smali  stdmrban 
gardens, — Of  the  cabbages,  Knight's  early  dwarf,  introduced  in  the  year 
1835,  and  the  early  Battersea,  are  the  best  kinds  for  the  early  crops;  and  the 
latter  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  secondary  summer,  autumn,  and  even 
winter  supply.  In  most  cases  these  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  late  cabbages 
are  seldom  grown  in  suburban  gardens ;  but,  where  they  are  thought  desi- 
rable, the  late  sugar-loaf  may  be  chosen.  Red  cabbages  are  useful  for 
pickling  and  stewing  in  the  Flemish  manner.  The  kind  usually  cultivated  is 
the  Dutch  red ;  but  the  dwarf  red,  which  is  not  much  known,  is  more  delicate 
for  the  table.  The  dwarf  Savoy  is  a  very  useful  winter  vegetable,  as  its 
flavour  is  improved  by  frost,  if  not  too  severe,  and  it  will  supply  the  table 
with  greens  from  November  till  spring.  Brussels  sprouts  are  a  delicious 
vegetable,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  Flanders,  as 
the  plant  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  thb  country.  Scotch  greens,  or  German 
kale,  are  very  useful  winter  vegetables,  as,  when  the  heart  is  removed,  the 
stalk  continues  for  some  months  to  send  out  side  shoots  or  sprouts.  The 
cauliflower  is  rather  a  difficult  vegetable  to  grow  well,  as  it  requires  an 
exceedingly  rich  soil,  and  careful  culture.  To  have  it  early,  it  must  also  be 
protected  during  winter ;  and,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  that  is  brought  to  market 
in  very  great  perfection,  not  beiug  much  injured  by  keeping  a  few  days,  it 
is  better  to  purchase  it  when  wanted,  rather  tlum  to  attempt  to  grow  it, 
unless  there  is  abundance  of  room.  Purple  Cape  broccoli  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  as,  if  sown  in  May  or  June,  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  from 
August  till  December,  unless  destroyed  by  frost. 

Of  the  leguminous  vegetables,  the  best  kinds  of  peas  for  a  small  garden  are 
the  blue  Prussian,  the  dwarf  marrowfat,  and  the  white  Prussian,  or  poor 
man's  profit;  or  the  white  rouncival  and  Knight's  tall  marrowfat,  where  tall- 
growing  varieties  are  wanted.  We  would  not  recommend  any  early  pea  to 
be  grown,  as  these  are  generally  very  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  others ;  but, 
where  one  is  thought  desirable,  the  early  Warwick  is  said  to  be  the  best.  For 
a  late  pea,  the  late  blue  dwarf  Spanish  has  been  atrongly  recommended. 
For  beans,  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  grow  them,  the  early  mazagan, 
and  long  pod  are  the  most  fruitful ;  but  the  broad  and  green  Windsors  are 
generally  preferred  for  the  table.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
scarlet  runner  is  the  most  profitable  kidney-bean.  For  potatoes,  the  ash- 
leaved  and  Ruflbrd  kidneys  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  first  crop ;  but  Shaw*a 
early  and  the  champion,  though  they  are  both  very  prolific,  and  are  those 
generally  grown  for  the  London  market,  we  can  by  no  meana  recommend, 
either  for  their  mealineas  or  their  flavour.  For  turnips,  the  early  white  Dutch 
and  the  yellow  Dutch  may  be  chosen ;  but  the  Teltow,  or  French,  is  weU 
worth  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  and  the  richneaa  it  givea  to 
aoups.  The  Teltow  is  the  smallest  of  all  turnips,  not  having  more  leaves  on 
it  than  a  radish ;  and,  when  used,  it  shoiild  be  only  scraped,  and  not  pared. 
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as  a  great  deal  of  the  flarour  is  in  the  rind.  For  carrots,  the  early  horn  is 
best  for  an  early,  and  the  Altringham,  or  Altrincham,  for  a  late,  crop.  For 
parsneps,  the  Guernsey  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  the  Siam  is  particularly 
well  flavoured.  The  dwarf  red  beet  is  the  kind  best  grown  in  gardens.  The 
Flanders  spinach  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  kind,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  small  garden ;  but,  where  there  is  room,  the  white  beet  and 
the  New  Zealand  spinach  may  be  grown,  to  afford  variety  and  a  crop  in 
summer,  when  annual  spinach  runs  too  rapidly  to  seed.  For  onions,  the 
early  silver-skinned  and  the  Deptford  may  be  recommended.  The  Portugal 
and  the  Spanish  are  mild,  and  grow  to  a  great  aise,  but  do  not  keep  well. 
Of  leeks,  chives,  garlic,  and  shallots,  only  one  kind  is  in  general  cultivation. 
Of  the  plants  used  in  salading,  the  best  are  the  union  cabbage,  and  the  large 
Brighton  Cos  lettuce,  the  Batavian  endive,  the  variegated  chicory,  the  curled- 
leaved  and  broad-leaved  Normandy  cress,  and  the  scarlet  and  white  turnip 
radishes.  The  best  celery  is  the  Italian.  The  curled-leaved  parsley  is  the 
handsomest  for  garniahing,  and  anawera  equally  well  with  the  common  for  all 
the  purpoaea  to  which  paraley  is  usually  applied. 

125.  A»  ike  greater  part  of  euUnary  vegetables  are  raued  frwn  eeed,  sown 
partly  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  partly  for  transplanting,  something 
requires  to  be  said  here  on  that  subject.  In  our  catalogue  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, we  shall  state  under  each  kind  the  quantity  of  ground  which  a  given 
quantity  of  seed  will  aow ;  and  alao  the  smallest  quantities  of  auch  aeeds 
which  are  generally  ordered  from  the  seed-ahops ;  and  we  ahall  only  here 
state  that  the  larger  aeeds,  auch  as  peas,  beans,  and  a  few  othera,  are  piurchaaed 
by  the  pint,  and  almoat  all  the  amall  seeds  by  the  ounce.  There  are  very 
few  gardens  to  suburban  houses  in  which  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  any  seed 
is  required ;  and  of  many  articles,  auch  aa  potherba,  paraley,  celery,  &c.,  half 
an  ounce,  or  threepenceworth,  ia  quite  sufficient  for  a  small  garden.  In 
general,  it  is  always  aafe  to  order  seeda  in  amall  quantities,  because  the  chance 
is  greater  of  getting  them  fresh. 

126.  Management, — A  back  garden,  even  if  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and 
50  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  front  garden  forming  a  square  of  50  ft.,  cropped  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  would  occupy  one  person  from  April  to  September, 
during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time,  or  at  least  two  hours  a  day ;  and  besides 
this  time,  when  much  watering  was  required  to  be  done,  or  inaects  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  collecting,  he  would  need  the  assistance  of  the  female  part  of  the 
family.  Where  there  is  a  steady  man-aervant,  thia  ia  juat  the  aort  of  garden 
that  he  could  take  care  of,  directiona  being  given  to  him  by  hia  employer 
as  to  the  quantity  of  particular  crops,  and  the  season  of  aowing  or  planting, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  a  reading  gardener.  If  he  were,  and 
took  an  interest  in  having  the  garden  in  good  order,  and  in  ^aiaing  large 
crops  we  would  recommend  him  to  be  as  little  interfered  with  as  possible ; 
for  every  man  likea  to  have  aomething  on  which  he  prides  himself,  and,  to 
keep  up  that  pride,  it  Is  necessary  that  it  should  be  aa  much  as  poasible  his 
own  work. 

127.  Expense, — ^The  first  coat  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden  of  the 
kind  here  described,  will  be  about  30/. ;  and  the  annual  expense  afterwards, 
supposing  a  commercial  gardener  to  be  employed,  will  be,  on  an  average,  a 
day  and  a  half  per  week  throughout  the  year ;  an  arrangement  being  made 
that  this  time  shall  be  bestowed  on  the  garden,  according  as  it  is  wanted,  and 
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not  formalty  at  stalled  intervals  of  once  a  week ;  because  in  some  weeks  two 
days  will  be  necessary,  while  in  others  half  a  day  will  aufiice.  The  expense 
will  depend  on  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day,  which,  about  London,  being 
about  St,  6d.  (the  gardener  finding  his  own  tools),  will  amount,  with  seeds, 
&:c.,  to  about  15/.  a  year.  But  the  garden,  if  managed  by  a  hired  gardener, 
working  in  it  only  at  stated  intervals,  cannot  possibly  be  turned  to  so  much 
account  as  if  cultivated  by  the  occupier,  or  his  in-door  servant ;  because, 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  there  are  operations  which 
require  to  be  attended  to  daily ;  such  as  the  removal  of  insects,  watering,  &c. ; 
and  which,  if  deferred,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  if  a  hired  gardener  only 
be  employed,  will  endanger  the  crops,  and,  at  all  events,  deteriorate  their 
value  both  in  quantity  and  quality.     We  would  not,  therefore,  recommend 
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any  one  to  cultivate  his  garden  with  a  view  to  profit,  unless  he  could  do  so 
with  his  own  hands,  or  with  those  of  a  servant  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
at  any  rate ;  because,  assuredly,  for  the  15/.  or  20/.  a  year  which  he  must  pay 
a  hired  gardener  he  might  purchase  as  much  fruit  and  vegetables  as  he  could 
grow  in  a  garden  of  the  extent  we  have  mentioned. 

Design  V. — Two  suburban  viUas,  the  gardens  of  which  are  laid  out  prit^ 
ciftaUy  with  a  mew  to  the  euUwre  of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables, 

128.  General  arrangement, — In  fig,  3d.,  a  is  the  entrance  from  the  street; 
by  the  steps  to  the  front  door ;  e,  the  hall  and  staircase ;  </,  a  library  or  busi- 
ness-room ;  f ,  breakfast  parlour,  school-room,  or  bed-room ;  /,  dining-room ; 
and  g,  drawing-room.  This  house  is  supposed  to  be  only  two  stories  high ; 
the  upper  story  containing  two  best  bed- rooms,  a  servant's  bed-room,  a 
nursery  containing  a  bath,  and  a  water-closet ;  and  the  basement  floor  con- 
taining a  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  with  a  servants'  water- 
closet.  The  entrance  to  each  house  is  protected  by  a  porch,  which  is  extended 
as  far  as  the  boundary  wall  on  each  side ;  thus  forming  a  low  horizontal  roof, 
which  will  contrast  effectively  with  the  higher  roof  of  the  house.  Beneath 
each  porch  there  is  a  bench  for  sitting  on.  Both  houses  are  surrounded  by  a 
platform,  or  terrace  of  pavement,  3  it.  broad,  and  9  in.  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  walk,  and  which  covers  a  vacuity  all  round  the  house  as  deep  as 
the  foundations ;  thereby  keeping  it  perfectly  dry.  This  platform  also  adds 
much  to  the  dignity  of  the  edifice,  and  forms  a  walk  which  is  at  all  times  firm, 
and  comparatively  dry  and  sheltered. 

129.  The  front  gardens  are  of  turf,  varied  by  flower-beds.  That  on  the 
right  has  a  rhomboid&l  figure  in  the  centre,  planted  with  gooseberries,  with 
four  semicircular  beds  round  the  central  one,  planted  with  strawberries.  That 
on  the  lefl  has  a  raised  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  border  of  turf,  and  four  small 
diamond-shaped  beds  to  harmonise  with  the  rhomboidal  bed  in  the  right-hand 
garden.  The  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  peat  earth,  and  planted  with 
Faccinium  madeir^nse,  or  some  other  species  of  Taccinium  which  bears  fruit 
freely ;  and  the  diamond-shaped  beds  may  be  plauted  with  the  wood  straw* 
berry.  The  fruit  of  the  common  bilberry  ( Faccf nium  Myrtlllus)  arrives  at 
maturity  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  alpine,  or  wood,  strawberry ;  and  the 
two,  when  mixed  together,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  are  delightfully 
refreshing,  as  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Poland  or  Sweden  in  the  sum- 
mer season  must  have  experienced.  In  open,  airy  situations,  the  central  bed 
might  be  planted  with  i2iibus  6rcticus,  which  is  also  a  most  delicious  fruit, 
with  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  raspberry,  but  far  superior.  If  none  of 
these  fruits  will  thrive  in  the  situation,  or  if  peat  soil  to  grow  them  in  be 
thought  too  expensive,  then  the  twice-bearing-raspberry  may  be  planted, 
which  requires  no  particular  soil,  but  only  to  be  taken  up  and  have  the  soil 
renewed  every  four  or  five  years ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  travel- 
ling-rooted plants,  which  it  is  desired  should  continue  to  fruit  freely.  The 
row  of  trees  adjoining  the  street  fence  is  supposed  to  be  damsons,  which  come 
early  into  flower ;  and  the  fruit,  being  small  and  thickly  set  among  spines,  is 
not  easily  stolen.  The  plants  on  each  side  of  the  party-railing  may  be  goose- 
berries, currants,  or  raspberries,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier ;  or 
they  may  be  dwarf  apples.  The  row  of  detached  standard  trees  between  the 
entrance  gate  and  the  porch  (b)  may  be  pears,  trained  en  quenouiUe ;  that  is, 
distaff  fashion  {aeefig,  36.) ;  or  en  pgramide  (see  fig,  37.) ;  by  either  of  which 
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modes  they  will   occupy  little 

space,    and    look    well:     some 

kinds  also  bear  well  when  trained 

in  these  manners.     Fig-trees  or 

vines  may  be  trained  in  the  spiral 

manner  round  stakes.     Behind 

these  trees,  against  the  wall,  we 

would  train  common  laurels,  lau- 

rustinus,  or  ivy ;  because,  though 

currants  or  gooseberries  would 

be  more  appropriate  there,  yet 

under  the  shade  of  the  pear-trees 

they  would  not  thrive ;  besides, 

if  they  would  thrive,  we  think 

they  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  in 

this  particular  spot,  to  the  ever- 
greens   mentioned.      We   may 

observe,  here,  that  the  beds  in 

which  the  strawberries  are  grown 

will  be  improved  in  effect  if  they 

are   either    surrounded  with   a 

marginal  line  of  brick  or  tiles, 
or  if  the  surface  is  covered  by  some  description  of  stones,  pebbles,  flints, 
or  vitrified  bricks.     The  cause  of  this  improved  effect  is,  the  contrast  between 
rocky  or  stony  materials  and  the  turf. 
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130.  To  vary  the  plan  of  these  gardens^  figt.  38.  and  39.,  for  ornamental 
flowers,  might  be  substituted  for  the  front  gardens,  shown  in  fig,  35. ;  and 
provided  the  family  residing  in  the  house  were  fond  of  gardening,  and  wished 
for  occupation  in  the  open  air,  they  might  be  planted  as  follows :  for  training 
against  the  upper  part,  Passifldra  cserCtlea  and  TSeoma  (Bigndnia)  capreoUta 
(which,  as  fast  growers,  would  need  a  good  deal  of  training),  and  /26sa  ri^ga, 
sangulnea,  Noisetti^na,  and  other  China  roses,  might  be  planted,  which,  dur- 
ing summer,  would  not  only  require  training,  but  constant  attention  to  keep 
down  the  aphides,  and  to  remove  the  decayed  blossoms  and  their  stalks.  If 
the  aspect  were  east  or  west,  Tecoma  (Bigndnta)  radicans,  Lonicera  flexudsa 
and  gr^ta,  Wist&rta  sinensis,  camellias,  myrtles,  and  climbing  roses,  might 
be  employed.     The  wistaria,  the  tecoma,  and  the  evergreen  climbing  roses 
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^ould  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  others  would  cover  the  lower 
part.  The  myrtles  and  the  camellias  would  require  to  he  matted  during  the 
severest  weather  in  winter,  and  the  other  plants  would  occasion  a  good  deal 
of  pruning  and  training  during  summer.  On  the  supposition  that  the  occu- 
pier of  the  house  was  a  lady,  we  would  not  recommend  any  climher  to  be 
planted  against  the  house  that  would  grow  higher  than  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  but  such 
as  myrtles,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  &c.,  as  these  would  not  need 
ihe  use  of  a  ladder  to  train  them.  The  side  and  front  walls  of  the  front  garden 
may  be  covered  with  China  roses,  different  varieties  of  honeysuckles,  and 
Jasminum  officiniLle.  Against  one  of  the  side  walls,  if  there  be  room,  a 
double-flowering  pomegranate  may  be  planted  in  the  centre ;  and  against  the 
others  Magndlia  consplcua  or  purpurea.  In  the  beds  in  the  interior  of  this 
garden,  we  would  plant  nothing  but  flowers ;  or  we  might  devote  the  centre 
bed  a  in  fig,  39.  to  moss  roses,  or  to  some  other  kind  or  kinds  of  rose  belong- 
ing to  sections  different  from  those  which  include  the  China  roses.  In  the 
centre  of  this  rose-bed  there  might  be  a  standard  rose.  At  the  end  of  this 
work  we  shall  give  selections  of  roses,  as  weU  as  of  herbaceous  perennial,  bien- 
nialy  and  annual  flowers. 

131. — Tn  ehooiing  the  fiowers  for  the  beds,  the  best  and  easiest  way  is  to 
choose  greenhouse  plants,  which  will  produce  a  brilliant  effect  from  May  to 
September,  though  they  will  require  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  which,  in 
London,  at  least,  may  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  cost  from  the  hawkers 
in  the  streets.    But  where  permanent  flowers  are  preferred,  the  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  ought  to  be  to  have  an  equal  number  of  kinds  of  flowers  in 
bloom,  if  possible,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  to  have  an  equal  number  of 
the  different  colours  displayed  at  the  same  time.    This  is  a  sort  of  beau  ideal, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  winter  months ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  useful  as  a  guide  as  to  what  ought  to  be  selected.     Other 
guides  are,  that  such  plants  only  should  be  planted  as  will  grow  in  the  same 
soil,  and  with  the  same  aspect ;  that  plants  placed  adjoining  each  other  should 
not  be  very  different  in  size  and  habit  of  growth  when  full-grown,  lest  the 
one  should  choke  the  other,  and  lest  the  assemblage  should  appear  inhar- 
monious ;  nor  very  different  in  their  natural  vigour  of  growth,  lest  the  roots 
of  the  one  should  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of  soil  than  the  others.    To 
plant  pseonias,  everlasting  peas,  asters,  PapiLver  orientile,  and  such  like 
plants  in  juxtaposition  with  daisies,  hepaticas,  and  pinks,  would  be  attended 
with  the  suffocation  of  the  latter  diminutive  kinds ;  but  the  very,  tallest  and 
the  very  lowest  plants  may  be  included  in  the  same  bed,  provided  it  is  very 
large,  and  there  be  a  gentle  gradation  observed  between  the  one  and  the 
other.     If  the  bed  is  to  be  seen  from  every  side,  then  the  tallest  growing 
kindfl  can  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  lowest  in  the  circumference,  and 
the  intermediate  sizes  between  them,  so  as  to  rise  in  gradation  from  the 
lowest  at  the  margin  to  the  highest  in  the  middle.     If  the  bed  is  a  border, 
parallel  to  a  walk,  and  to  be  seen  only  on  one  side,  then  the  lowest  plants 
should  form  a  row  next  the  walk,  and  the  others  should  be  placed  behind 
diem  in  quincunx,  according  to  their  sizes,  the  tallest  being  placed  behind, 
and  forming  the  last  row.    The  distance  at  which  one  plant  should  be  kept 
from  another  depends  more  on  the  habit  of  the  plant  with  respect  to  lateral 
extension,  than  on  the  height  to  which  it  grows ;  thus  a  pseony,  which  seldom 
grows  above   IS  in.  high,  but  which  spreads  its  large  leaves  over  a  much 
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greater  surface  than  is  occupied  by  its  roots,  will  require  more  room  than  a 
tall-growing  phlox,  which  will  reach  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  not  corer  abore 
a  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  border.  Creeping  plants  also  require  more 
room  than  such  as  grow  compact  and  bushy,  or  narrow  and  erect.  The  rule 
which  we  have  just  given,  of  not  associating  plants  in  the  same  bed  that  have 
different  habits,  directs  that  creepers,  and  climbers  or  twiners,  should  alwaya 
be  planted  by  themselves,  or  at  least,  not  introduced  indiscriminately  among 
other  plants.  At  the  same  time,  a  plant  with  one  of  these  habits,  introduced 
occasionally  into  a  miscellaneous  border,  has  a  good  effect  by  contrast. 
Where  creepers  alone  are  employed,  if  each  plant  be  of  a  different  kind,  they 
ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  bushy  or  tall  plants  ought  to 
be ;  but  where  a  bed  is  entirely  filled  with  creepers  of  the  same  kind,  then 
they  may  be  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed ;  because  the 
object  of  the  planter  in  this  case  must  necessarily  be  to  produce  a  mass  of  one 
kind  of  form  and  colour.  In  general,  small  plants  ought  to  be  chosen  for 
small  beds,  and  dwarf-growing  plants  for  beds  of  irregular  figure;  but  of 
course  this  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances. 

132.  The  back  garden  has  fruit-trees  against  all  the  walls,  and  some  stand- 
ards and  dwarfs  in  the  central  beds.  The  spaces  h  A,  in  both  gardens,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  annual  crops,  such  as  peas,  spinach,  salading,  &c.  The 
beds  marked  t,  in  both  gardens,  may  be  planted  with  asparagus,  sea-kale,  and 
tart  rhubarb.  The  potherbs  are  supposed  to  be  grown  in  the  borders  next 
the  walls.  The  three  fruit-trees  at  k  are  Hawthomden  apples  (standards), 
for  immediate  effect  in  bearing,  and  to  be  cut  out  in  a  few  years  after  the 
three  rows  of  dwarf-trees,  shown  in  each  garden,  have  come  into  full  bearing. 
If  the  front  gardens  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  gooseberries  and  currants, 
these  dwarf-trees  may  be  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums ;  but  gooseberries 
and  currants  may  be  substituted  for  these,  if  those  grown  in  the  front  garden 
are  not  considered  sufficient.  In  order  to  insure  good  crops,  the  ground 
among  the  dwarf  fruit-trees  should  not  be  cropped  with  vegetables,  but  only 
occasionally  manured  on  the  surface,  and  forked  over  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches.  The  trees  against  the  walls,  on  the  supposition  that  the  direction  of 
the  gardens  is  east  and  west,  may  be  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  south 
aspect,  plums  and  cherries  on  that  facing  the  north,  and  apricots  on  the  end 
wall ;  but,  if  the  garden  should  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  the 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  may  be  planted  against  the  side-walls,  and 
figs  and  vines  against  the  end-wall  that  faces  the  south ;  or  morello  or  other 
cherries  or  plums,  if  it  faces  the  north.  The  edgings  to  the  walks  of  the 
back  garden  we  have  supposed  to  be  box ;  but  strawberries  might  be  substi- 
tuted, more  especially  if  the  walks  were  formed  of  flagstone. 

133.  Another  mode  of  planting  the  back  garderu  of  fiff.  35. — For  this  mode 
of  planting  we  shall  suppose  the  gardens  to  be  laid  out  like  that  in  fig.  34.  in 
page  71,  as  in  no  kitchen-garden  whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  would 
we  introduce  standard  fruit  trees  among  the  kitchen  crops ;  because,  as  we 
have  already  stated  (§  119.),  the  digging  and  trenching  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  latter,  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  spreading  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  being  forced  to  seek  their  nourishment  in  the 
subsoil,  they  run  to  wood  from  excessive  moisture,  become  cankered,  and  do 
not  produce  either  abundant  crops  or  well-flavoured  fruit.  In  a  small  garden 
of  the  kind  we  are  treating  of,  standard  trees  would  shade  the  grotmd  so 
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miichj  that,  independently  of  other  consequence!,  they  would  render  it  alto- 
gether unfit  for  the  culture  of  cuKnary  vegetablea.  We  therefore  propose  to 
have  no  standards,  but  only  trees  trained  against  the  walls,  or  boundary 
fences,  and  on  the  trel1i»-work.  On  the  latter,  we  propose  to  train  goose- 
berries, currants,  and  raspberries,  and  one  or  two  apples  and  pears ;  and  on 
the  walls,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  cherries,  and  plums. 

134.  The  walU, — We  shall  suppose  that  one  of  the  side  walls  faces  the 
south,  and  is  100  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  high.  On  this  may  be  placed  ten  trees,  to 
each  of  which  there  will  be  70  superficial  feet  of  walling ;  and  a  vine  may  be 
placed  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  from  each  of  which  a  single  shoot 
may  be  trained  close  under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  so  as  never  to  interfere 
with  the  other  fruit-trees.  The  peaches,  in  order  to  prolong  the  season  of 
that  fruit,  may  be  the  red  nutmeg,  which  ripens  in  July,  and  is  hardy,  but 
bears  small  fruit ;  or  the  early  Anne,  which  ripens  in  August,  and  bears  very 
good  fruit,  but  is  rather  tender ;  the  grosse  mignonne,  and  the  bellegarde, 
both  ripening  in  September ;  and  the  late  admirable,  ripening  in  October. 
The  nectarines  may  be  the  Elruge  and  the  violet  h&tive,  both  ripening  in 
August ;  the  Pitmastou  orange  (September) ;  and  the  late  yellow,  which, 
though  not  common  in  this  country,  la  of  good  flavour,  and  a  very  good 
bearer,  ripening  in  October.  The  best  dark  fig  is  the  brown  Turkey ;  and 
the  hardiest  and  most  abundant  bearer  amongst  the  light-coloured  figs,  is  the 
small  gree'n ;  or  the  Brunswick,  or  the  large  blue  or  purple  fig,  both  which 
produce  very  excellent  fruit,  and  are  very  hardy  and  very  prolific,  may  be 
substituted.  The  grapes  may  be  the  royal  muscadine,  the  black  sweetwater, 
and  the  esperione,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  in  the  open  air.  In 
favourable  situations,  the  red  Frontignan  will  also  ripen  against  a  wall  with 
a  south  aspect  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  it  has  a  very  excellent  flavour, 
even  when  grown  out  of  doors.  The  wall  having  an  east  or  west  aspect,  may 
be  planted  with  the  large  early  apricot,  which  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
July,  the  Moorpark  (beginning  of  August),  and  the  Turkey,  which  ripens 
about  the  end  of  August,  or  later.  For  the  wall  with  a  northern  exposure, 
we  would  recommend  the  May  duke  and  morello  cherries,  the  one  the 
earliest,  the  other  the  latest  sort ;  the  bigarreau  couleur  de  chair,  and  the 
black  Tartarian,  a  large  cherry  of  the  very  richest  flavour,  and  which  will 
hang  on  the  tree,  if  covered  with  a  net,  till  September.  The  best  and  most 
useful  plums  are,  the  green  gage,  Washington,  Coe's  golden  drop,  Orleans, 
and  the  white  magnum  bonum,  or  the  diamond  plum,  the  latter  being  a  very 
large  and  handsome  fruit. 

135.  The  treUU  (which  may  be  arranged  as  in  fig,  34.  in  p.  71.)  will  be 
above  200  ft.  in  length ;  and,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  single  trellis,  that 
is,  one  which  is  calculated  for  having  the  trees  trained  on  only  one  side,  it 
may  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  sun,  with  pears ;  at  the  two  ends  with  apples ;  and  on  the  south  side  with 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries.  Eight  pears  will  be  sufficient ;  and 
these  may  be  the  jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Eyewood,  beurr6  Diel,  glout 
morceau,  Chaumon telle,  beurr^  de  Ranz,  and  Easter  beurr^ ;  all  excellent 
pears,  quite  hardy,  and  good  bearers.  The  first  ripens  in  August  and  the 
last  may  be  gathered  in  November,  and  will  keep  in  sand  or  in  fern,  packed 
in  jars  set  in  a  cool  cellar,  till  May  or  June,  or  indeed  till  pears  come  again. 
The  other  sorts  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  ripening.    The  apples  may 
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be  of  four  different  kinds,  viz.  the  golden  and  Ribston  pippins,  and  the  Haw- 
thomden  and  Keswick  codlin.  The  latter  two  are  most  abundant  bearen, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  only  good  to  eat,  but  falls  well  in  boiling.  As  the  trees 
of  these  varieties  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  they  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  during  spring  and  early  summer,  to  pinch  out  a  large  proportion 
of  the  youne  shoots  before  they  have  matured  their  leaves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  too  luxuriant. 

136.  The  gaouherries^  and  other  small  fruits,  may  be  planted  quite  thick, 
and  only  two  shoots  trained  in  a  vertical  direction  from  each  plant.  They  may 
be  placed  2  ft.  apart,  which  will  require  forty-five  plants.  The  sorts  we 
would  recommend  are  i-^Red :  the  red  champagne,  an  early  and  excellent 
fruit ;  the  early  rough  red ;  the  ironmonger,  an  excellent  fruit  for  tarts  and 
bottling  when  green,  and  for  the  table  when  ripe ;  and  Alton's  Warrington, 
an  abundant  bearer,  which  retains  its  fruit  till  October  if  protected :  to  these 
may  be  added,  for  those  who  like  large  fruit,  the  huntsman  and  the  roaring 
lion ;  the  former  having  won  141  prizes  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  its 
being  exhibited,  and  the  latter  above  800.  W^te :  Whitesmith,  early,  pro- 
lific, and  excellent;  crystal,  much  esteemed  for  bottling;  Taylor's  bright 
Venus ;  and  the  white  Dutch,  which  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  for 
making  British  champagne.  YeUaw :  Rockwood,  a  large  early  gooseberry, 
which  gained  777  prizes  in  five  years ;  and  rumbullion,  reckoned  the  best  in 
the  markets  for  preserving.  Oretn :  Massey 's  heart  of  oak,  early  and  a  great 
bearer ;  greenwood ;  and  the  Pitmaston  green  gage,  remarkably  rich  and 
sweet.  In  all  fourteen  sorts,  and  the  quantity  planted  of  each  may  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  taste  of  the  occupier.  The  currants  may  be  the  red  Dutch, 
Knight's  early  red,  and  Wilmot's  large  red ;  the  white  Dutch ;  the  cham- 
pagne, which  is  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  which,  though  it  ripens  very  early,  will 
hang  on  the  trees  without  protection  till  Octpber,  and  with  a  covering  (such 
as  will  be  hereafter  described)  till  December ;  and  the  black  Naples,  which 
is  remarkably  fine  and  large.  The  raspberries  may  be  the  early  prolific,  the 
red  and  yellow  Antwerp,  and  the  double-bearing  or  late  cane. 

137  The  walks  in  the  hack  garden  we  propose  to  be  edged  with  strawberries; 
and,  if  space  could  be  spared,  the  alleys  inside  the  espalier  trellis  might  be 
edged  on  both  sides  with  strawberries  also.  These  edgings  would  in  all  be 
about  800  ft.  in  length,  and  they  might  be  planted  with  the  following  kinds, 
the  large  sorts  being  placed  next  the  broad  outer  walk,  and  the  small  sorts  on 
each  side  the  alleys.  The  strawberries  for  the  margin  of  the  outer  walks  may 
be  the  old  scarlet  and  Grove  End  scarlet,  which  are  the  earliest;  Keen's 
seedling,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  the  best  straw- 
berry in  cultivation ;  the  roseberry,  which  is  a  very  great  bearer ;  the  old 
pine,  which  is  the  best-flavoured  of  all  strawberries,  though  a  shy  bearer ; 
and  Wilmot's  superb,  which,  though  it  has  not  much  flavour,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size.  For  the  margins  of  the  alleys  we  would  reconunend,  as  having 
small  leaves  and  bearing  the  fruit  on  high  erect  stalks,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  feet  of  persons  walking  along  the  alley,  the  prolific  or 
conical  hautbois,  the  large  flat  hautbois,  the  red  and  white  alpine,  and  the 
red  and  white  wood.  The  last  four  kinds,  if  regularly  supplied  with  water, 
will  continue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 

138.  Culinary  crops, — The  space  le/l  for  these,  in  a  back  garden  of  the  size 
shown  in  Jigs.  31.  and  35.,  and  laid  out  in  the  manner  we  have  described, 
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with  flagstone  wftlks,  will  be  but  small ;  being  merely  a  bed  about  12  ft.  wide 
by  75  ft.  long.  To  make  the  most  of  this  plot,  it  must  be  divided  into  smaller 
beds,  say  fifteen,  each  4  fL  wide,  with  1  ft.  alle3rs  between,  as  shown  in 
the  figure ;  and  that,  at  the  lower  end,  as  nearest  the  entrance  through  the 
trellis,  may  contain  the  perennial  potherbs,  such  as  chives,  garlic,  sage,  mar- 
joram, winter  savory,  thyme,  fennel,  tarragon,  bumet,  and  mint,  the  last 
three  being  the  most  useful  (tarragon  for  vinegar,  and  for  flavouring  salads 
and  steaks ;  bumet,  at  all  seasons,  for  salads;  and  mint  for  boiling  with  peas, 
and  for  sauce  to  lamb,  &c.)  Annual  and  biennial  herbs,  as  parsley,  chervil, 
and  pot  maijoram,  may  occupy  an  adjoining  bed,  double  space  being  required 
for  them ;  because,  while  one  crop  is  in  use,  another  must  be  sown  to  succeed 
it.  For  a  very  small  family,  not  particular  in  their  cookery,  one  bed,  12  fc. 
in  length  and  4  ft.  in  breadth,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  these 
herbs,  perennial,  annual,  and  biennial.  The  remaining  part  of  the  plot 
allotted  to  kitchen  crops  may  be  occupied  by  those  vegetables  which  it  is 
always  convenient  to  have  at  hand ;  and  by  such  as  never  can  be  so  well 
procured  at  market,  or  from  the  greengrocer,  as  direct  from  the  garden. 
Among  these  lettuce  may  be  included,  as  always  convenient  for  making 
a  salad,  and  we  would  therefore  devote  the  beds  2  and  3  to  a  succession  of 
this  vegetable ;  bed  4  is  for  small  and  other  salading,  such  as  mustard  and 
cress,  radishes,  lamb's  lettuce,  American  cress,  &c. ;  in  beds  5  and  6  we 
would  sow  winter  spinach,  which,  if  the  Flanders  kind  be  chosen,  will  afford 
a  dish  now  and  then  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  spring  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  from  April  to  August;  beds  7  and  8  may  be  planted  with  scarlet 
runners,  two  rows  lengthwise  in  a  bed,  and  these  will  afford  a  small  dish  of 
kidneybeans  every  other  day,  from  June  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost;  and 
beds  9  to  15  may  be  devoted  to  peas,  that  being  a  vegetable  never  to  be 
obtained  good,  except  direct  from  the  garden ;  because,  in  a  few  hours  after 
peaa  are  gathered  and  put  in  baskets  or  sacks,  they  begin  to  heat  and  ferment, 
and  when  dressed  they  will  be  found  to  have  become  tough 
and  vapid.  The  most  suitable  sorts  of  peas  for  a  very 
small  garden  are  the  blue  Prussian,  Knight's  marrow,  and 
the  dwarf  marrow ;  because  these  have  the  seeds,  or  peas, 
large.  The  frame  and  the  Charlton  are  early  varieties,  but 
both  the  seeds  and  the  pods  are  small,  and  the  peas  are 
neither  so  succulent  nor  so  sweet  when  cooked  as  the  kinds 
before  mentioned.  Whatever  kind  of  pea  is  sown  ought  to 
be  staked  as  soon  as  the  tendrils  appear;  because,  in  this 
way,  the  plants  occupy  less  room.  The  kind  of  staking  or 
supports  proper  for  peas  in  a  small  garden  is,  a  line  of  rods 
on  each  side  of  each  line  of  peas,  and  at  about  3  in.  distant 
from  them,  with  pieces  of  string  stretched  horizontally  from 
rod  to  rod,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  between  the  line  of 
rods  6  in.  wide,  in  which  the  peas  will  grow  up,  and  support 
themselves  by  clasping  the  strings  and  rods.  The  rods  may 
be  from  3  ft  to  5  ft.  apart,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height; 
the  first  string  may  be  18  in.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
others  9  in.  apart  The  rods,  if  Kyanised  before  being  used, 
will  last  several  years ;  or  light  iron  rods,  formed  by  bending 
quarter-inch  iron  rods  in  the  form  of  a  hair  pin,  as  shown  in 
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fig,  40.,  and  which  will  not  cost  above  2f .  a  down,  may  b«  used.  l%ere  are 
wire  hurdles  sold  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  iron  stakes ,  biit  both  are 
much  more  expensive^  though  not  more  efficient,  than  the  light  iron  rod  we 
have  mentioned. 

139.  WaUhordirM. — ^We  have  now  planted  and  cropped  the  whole  of  the 
back  garden,  unless  we  except  the  wall  borders,  in  which  there  is  the  row  of 
f trawberries  that  forms  the  edging  to  the  walk  on  that  side ;  and  the  narrow 
space  between  the  strawberry  edgings  to  the  other  side  of  the  m»in  walks, 
and  the  espalier  trellises,  in  which  we  would  not  plant  or  sow  anything. 

140.  Fir$t  expetue, — ^The  laying  out,  including  the  trellis,  manure,  &c.,  may 
be  set  down  at  from  30/.  to  40/. ;  the  fruit-trees,  two  years  trained,  will  cost, 
at  an  average,  2»,  6d.  each,  say  51. ;  the  gooseberries,  currents,  &:c.,  4dL  each, 
say  20f. ;  the  strawberries,  4t.  per  100,  32v. ;  the  potherbs  and  seeds  of  the 
culinary  vegetables,  about  15«. ;  the  flowering  plants  for  the  back  garden, 
about  21. ;  and  the  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs,  for  the  front  garden,  5/.  In  all, 
the  first  cost  will  be  from  45/.  to  651. ;  the  diif<*rence  depending  principally 
on  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  materials  expended  in  forming  the  walkn,  and 

^in  trenching  and  manuring  the  ground.  This  estimate  is  only  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  rough  approximation  to  what  would  be  the  actual  cost ;  because 
so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  drainage 
and  new  soil  required,  the  price  of  flagstones,  of  manure,  &c.,  independently 
of  the  price  of  labour,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate, 
unless  a  specific  ca^e  were  given.  On  turning  to  our  priced  lists,  the  cost  of 
trees,  plants,  and  seedd,  in  London,  miiy  be  ascertained  with  something  like 
certainty ;  but  the  exact  price  of  every  other  particular  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  on  local  circumstances. 

141.  The  mode  of  management  of  a  garden  thus  laid  out  and  planted 
requires  to  be  next  noticed.  We  shall  suppose  the  occupier  to  be  desirous  of 
managing  it  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  devote  to  it  his  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  eveningn.  We  may  premise  that,  in  such  a  limited  space  as  we  have 
been  treating  of,  and  so  closely  planted,  if  the  greatest  and  most  unremitting 
attention  be  not  paid  to  its  management,  it  will  soon  become  a  mass  of  eon- 
fusion  ;  and,  while  some  trees  are  in  full  vigour  and  overgrowing  the  others, 
some  will  be  choked  by  shade,  so  as  to  produce  no  fruit  worth  eating ;  and 
others  will  be  eaten  up  by  insects.  The  great  object  that  roust  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  in  the  cultivation  of  such  a  garden,  is,  to  keep  every  tree  and 
plant  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  This  must  not  be  done  by  merely  cut- 
ting oif  superfluous  branches  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  preventing  them 
from  being  produced,  by  lowering  the  strength  of  the  tree.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  disbudding,  and  by  pinching  off  the  yonng  shoots  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  wherever  else  tbey  would  require  to  be  cut  off,  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  maturity.  Another  important  point  to  attend  to  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  is,  to  preserve  their  foliage,  at 
all  times,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  to  keep  it  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air.  For  this  purpose,  the  strictest  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  appear- 
ance of  insects ;  and  mesns  taken  to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  in  the  egg 
state,  or,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  During  the  whole  sum- 
mer, every  tree  and  bush  on  the  premises  will  require  to  he  syringed  with 
water  in  the  evening  of  every  day  that  it  does  not  rain;  and,  when  insects 
appear,  instead  of  common  water,  lime  water,  soapsuds,  or  tobacco  water 
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miMt  be  used*  The  stravberries  will  require  watering  every  ereniog,  from 
the  time  they  come  into  blossom  till  the  fruit  is  set ;  and  the  alpine  and  wood 
kinds,  as  they  bear  fruit  the  greater  part  of  summer,  will  require  additional 
watering  in  proportion.  The  flowers  in  the  wall  borders,  and  the  ground 
between  the  wall  and  the  walk,  and  also  the  ground  under  the  flagstones,  will 
require  frequent  watering;  and,  indeed,  the  wall  border  and  the  espalier 
border  ought  to  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  ground  con- 
stantly cool  and  moist  Neither  should  ever  be  dug,  but  merely  be  pointed 
on  the  surface  with  a  three-pronged  fork ;  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necea- 
sary  for  renewing  the  strawberry  edgings.  The  runners  from  these  straw- 
berry edgings  must  be  constantly  taken  off,  as  soon  as  they  extend  6  in.  from 
the  plant  over  the  walk ;  or  12  or  14  inches  over  the  border,  except  when 
young  plants  are  required  to  substitute  for  the  old  ones.  The  crops  of  culi- 
nary vegetables  in  the  centre  beds  will  require  constant  watering  every  even- 
ing during  the  whole  summer,  except  when  it  has  rained ;  moce  especially  to 
render  the  peas  productive  and  succulent,  and  the  lettuces  and  other  salading, 
crisp  and  tender.  A.fl  soon  as  one  crop  of  any  article  is  ready  to  be  removed, 
another  should  be  sown  or  planted  to  succeed  it,  the  ground  being  previously 
well  dug,  and  manured  if  necessary.  A  constant  look  out  must  be  kept  for 
insects  on  the  culinary  vegetables,  herbs,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit- 
trees  ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  garden,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms  must  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived.  The  plants  in  the  circular  bed  in 
the  front  garden  should  be  taken  up  late  in  the  autumn  of  every  year,  and  the 
ground  trenched ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  soil  removed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
fresh  soil  added ,  with  a  portion  of  thoroughly-rotted  manure,  if  necessary ; 
after  which  the  plants  and  bulbs  should  be  replanted,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted for  such  as  may  have  become  shabby,  or  are  dead,  or  for  the  sake  of 
change.  This  mode  of  re-invigorating  the  soil,  if  not  performed  every  year, 
should  be  performed  every  second  or  third  year,  otherwise  the  stronger  plants 
will  overrun  the  weaker  ones ;  and  the  bulbs,  especially  the  hyacinths,  which 
ought  to  constitute  the  principal  beauty  of  the  bed  in  spring,  will  degenerate, 
and  cease  to  be  ornamental.  The  roses  against  the  wail  in  the  front  garden 
will  require  to  be  constantly  watched,  lest  the  aphides  should  make  their 
appearance;  and,  the  moment  any  are  seen,  watered  with  weak  tobacco 
water,  being  washed  immediately  afterwards  with  pure  water,  to  prevent  the 
tobacco  water  from  disfiguring  the  plants.  A  receipt  for  the  preparation  of 
this  tobacco  water,  and  more  particular  directions  for  using  it,  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  roses  will  require  to  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  and  all 
the  old  wood  and  roots  cut  out,  every  three  or  four  years ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  flower  freely,  and  display  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Both  the  flowers  and  rose-trees  in  the  front  garden  will  require 
constant  watering;  and  the  vine  against  the  back  front,  and  the  wistaria, 
honeysuckle,  and  jasmine,  against  the. street  front,  will  require  to  be  watered 
over  the  leaves  with  the  syringe,  as  well  as  at  the  root ;  and  to  be  sunmier- 
trained  and  pruned.  Many  other  minor  operations  might  he  enumerated; 
but  the  above  are  enough  to  show  that,  where  the  most  is  intended  to  be 
made  of  even  the  smallest-sized  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  if  planted  in 
this  manner,  there  is  work  enough  for  one  person,  every  evening,  say  from 
six  till  it  grows  dark,  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  montlis ; 
besides  work  that  must  be  done  previously  to  six  o'clock,  in  the  months  when 
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it  is  dark  at  that  hour ;  such  as  digging  and  cropping  the  culinary  pari  of  the 
garden,  ftc. 

142.  Expefue  of  mana^emeni, — If  the  operations  of  culture  and  keeping 
are  performed  by  the  occupier  himself  the  annual  amount  of  money  required 
to  be  laid  out  will  be  very  trifling.  The  first  year,  a  good  garden  syringe, 
some  watering-pots,  a  pruning-knife,  a  hammer,  nails  and  list,  a  spade,  rake, 
hoe,  trowel,  and  three-pronged  fork,  a  garden  line,  baskets,  and  ladder  for 
the  vine,  ftc,  against  the  house,  amounting  in  all  to  about  101.  or  12/.,  will 
require  to  be  purchased ;  but  the  second  and  succeeding  years  there  will  only 
be  wanted  a  few  garden  seeds,  manure,  tobacco,  or  other  articles  for  destroy- 
ing insects ;  nails,  list,  matting  (for  tying  the  espaliers,  and  for  protecting 
any  of  the  tender  ornamental  plants  during  winter,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
tender  fruits  in  spring),  and  some  occasional  repairs  and  renewals;  the  cost 
of  the  whole  of  which  cannot  exceed  1/.  or  21,  To  employ  a  gardener  to  do 
all  the  work  requisite  in  such  a  garden,  during  the  summer  months,  would 
cost  at  least  3s.  or  3«.  6d,  per  day ;  and  thus,  supposing  him  to  work,  at  an 
average,  three  days  a  week,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  November, 
the  cost  will  amount  to  about  10/.  at  3s.  a  day,  and  12/.  at  3s.  6d.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  viz.  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  March, 
(about  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks,)  need  not  cost,  on  an  average,  more 
than  3«.  6d,  a  week.  The  whole  expense,  including  seeds,  &c.,  would  thus 
be  about  20/.  a  year.  Where  a  man-servant  was  kept  who  was  fond  of  gar- 
dening, he  might,  with  occasional  instructions  during  the  first  year  from  a 
professional  gardener,  perform  all  the  work  requisite. 

143.  The  produce  of  such  a  suburban  garden  would,  if  a  hired  gardener 
were  employed,  probably  not  be  worth  more  than  the  expense,  if  so  much : 
but  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  things  in  all  their  different  stages  of 
growth,  and  of  being  able  to  procure  fresh  salading  and  herbs  nearly  all  the 
year ;  and,  at  the  proper  seasons,  spinach,  kidney -beans,  and  peas,  when 
wanted,  quite  fresh  out  of  the  garden ;  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
outlay  required  to  any  person  who  can  afford  it.  To  those  who  cannot,  or 
who  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  necessary  expense,  we  shall  suggest  a  cheaper 
mode  of  planting  and  management. 

A  more  ecofiomical  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  back  garden  of  the 
size  of  one  of  those  in^.  35.  In  this  case,  we  would  advise  the  trellis  and 
strawberry  edgings  to  be  omitted,  and  the  cross  beds  to  be  extended  to  the 
margins  of  the  paved  walks.  One  of  these  beds  may  be  planted  with  goose- 
berries, another  with  currants,  and  a  third  with  raspberries ;  and  the  other 
beds  with  kitchen  crops  and  herbs,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated 
above,  except  that  there  will  be  only  three  beds  for  peas,  instead  of  six. 
Against  the  house,  there  need  not  be  any  vine  or  other  plant  trained ;  and 
the  circular  bed  in  front  may  be  planted  solely  with  bulbs  and  annuals.  This 
will  lessen  the  first  cost  of  the  garden  one*fifth  or  one-sixth,  and  the  labour 
and  expense  of  keeping  it  one-half. 

$  3. — Suburban  gardens,  where  the  principal  object  is  omamenttU  display, 
DasiGN  VI. — To  lag  out  a  small  suburban  garden^  where  the  main  obfect  is 
a  display  qf  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  border  fhwers. 

144.  General  arrangement. — We  shall  suppose  the  extent  and  form  of  the 
grouDd  to  be  the  same  as  in  fig,  34.,  p.  71.,  and  that  the  walks  are  flagged. 
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and  the  ground  thoronghly  drained  and  prepared.  The  walls  we  would 
plant  with  flowerjog  shmhs,  instead  of  fruit-trees ;  and  the  trellis  we  would 
plant  solely  with  roses.  The  centre  of  the  garden  we  would  lay  out  in  heds, 
in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  horder  flowers  might  be  culttyated ;  or,  we  would 
form  a  border  on  both  sides  of  the  rose  trellis,  and  lay  down  the  centre  of  the 
garden  in  grass.  In  selecting  such  flowers  as  might  be  grown  in  the  beds 
which  we  have  supposed  laid  out  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  rose  trellis, 
various  objects  may  be  kept  in  view,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier. 
He  may  have  a  favourite  colour,  or  a  favourite  height;  he  may  prefer 
climbing  plants,  or  trailers,  or  bushy  plants,  or  bulbs ;  or  evergreen-leaved 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  pink,  &c.,  to  look  well  in  winter.  He  may 
choose  to  make  the  greatest  display  in  a  particular  month ;  or  to  cultivate 
plants  which  will  continue  in  flower  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time ;  or  to 
grow  only  perennials  or  annuals,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  general  objects 
of  gardeners,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to  have  an  equal  number  of  plants  in 
flower  during  every  month  of  the  floral  year,  which  consists  of  nine  months, 
rejecting  the  three  winter  months.  Of  those  in  flower  in  each  month,  the 
next  object  is  to  have  an  equal  number  of  each  of  the  most  prevalent  colours ; 
and  more  particularly  of  red,  scarlet,  orange,  purple,  blue,  violet,  yellow,  and 
white.  Where  this  is  the  object  in  a  small  garden,  like  that  which  we  pro- 
pose to  plant,  we  would  recommend  a  bed  for  each  month ;  or,  if  the  plants 
are  to  be  arranged  in  borders,  a  row  for  the  same  period ;  or,  rather,  an 
imaginary  row,  so  that  there  might  be  an  equal  quantity  of  plants  in  flower 
at  the  same  time  in  every  part  of  the  border.  Both  in  borders  and  in  beds, 
it  is  desirable  to  place  the  lowest  plants  next  the  walk,  and  the  tallest  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  sloping  surface  of  vegetation,  in 
which  mode  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  effectual  display  is  made ;  the 
green  foliage  of  the  plants  not  yet  come  into  flower,  or  that  of  the  plants 
which  are  gone  out  of  flower,  contrasting  advantageously  with  those  in  full 
bloom.  The  front  garden  may  be  surrounded  by  a  border,  and  have  a  small 
circular,  square,  or  diamond-shaped  bed  in  the  centre ;  or  it  may  be  laid  out 
in  many  different  ways,  some  of  which  are  shown  in^.  41.,  care  being  taken 

41 


to  employ  artist-like  shapes  for  the  beds,  and  never  to  have  less  than  1  ft.,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  2  ft.,  of  turf  between  one  bed  and  another ;  and  between 
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the  beds  next  the  walk  and  the  wall.  The  wall  of  the  front  garden  facing  the 
south  may  be  planted  with  the  more  showy  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrub?, 
the  planter  being  guided  in  his  choice  of  kinds  by  the  desire  of  displaying 
different  sorts  from  those  prevalent  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  in  order  to 
increase  the  general  variety  of  the  street.  As  there  will  be  230  (t  of  walking 
in  the  back  garden,  and  30  ft  of  walking  in  the  front  garden,  if  4  It  be 
allowed  for  each  plant,  60  different  sorts  may  be  introduced,  which  will 
include  all  the  finer  climbers,  twiners,  and  showy  flowering  shrubs  in  culiiea- 
tion  in  British  gardens,  exclusive  of  the  rhododendron  and  heath  families, 
which,  in  general,  are  unsuitable  for  training  against  walls.  From  this 
general  rule  we  except  the  stronger-growing  rhododendrons,  the  tree  hybrids 
of  which  may  be  placed  against  the  wall  with  a  south  aspect ;  and  R.  p6n> 
ticum  and  R,  catawbi^nse,  with  their  varieties,  against  the  wall  with  a  northr 
em  exposure.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  azaleas  might  also  be  planted  against 
this  wall.  The  rose  trellis  being  above  160  ft.  in  length,  80  sorts,  allowing 
2  ft.  to  each  plant,  might  be  displayed  on  it;  in  which  might  be  included  all 
the  very  best  kinds ;  and  in  addition  there  might  be  standards  placed  along 
the  trellis  at  regular  distances,  which,  at  10  ft  apart,  would  give  16  sorts 
more.  The  15  beds  contain  50  square  feet  each ;  and,  allowing  2  square  feet 
to  a  plant,  this  would  give  350  herbaceous  or  flowering  plants ;  so  that  the 
collection  in  the  back  garden  would  stand  thus : — 60  select  climbing,  and 
other  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering,  shrubs ;  96  kinds  of  choice  roses ; 
and  350  kinds  of  choice  flowers.  Besides  these,  there  might  be  a  border  of 
candytuft,  or  ten-week  stock,  slightly  mixed  with  mignonette,  on  each  side  of 
the  main  walk.  The  choice  of  the  shrubs  and  plants  we  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  make  for  himself  from  our  descriptive  lists;  recommending  him  to  intro- 
duce the  evergreen  shrubs  here  and  there  among  the  deciduous  ones,  so  as  to 
make  the  evergreen  kinds  prevail  on  the  border  with  a  north  aspect,  and  to 
place  the  tenderer  kinds  on  the  wall  which  faces  the  south.  Fragrance  and 
the  beauty  of  foliage  should  be  kept  in  view,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

145.  Mode  of  managements — ^This  garden  may  be  managed  with  greater 
ease  and  certainty  of  success  than  one  where  fruit-trees  are  grown  against 
the  walls ;  because  the  care  and  labour  requisite  to  bring  a  plant  into  flower 
is  only  a  part  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Prun- 
ing, watering,  and  destroying  insects,  particularly  the  green  fly  and  thrips, 
from  the  roses,  will  be  the  principal  operations  during  the  summer  months ; 
and,  in  autumn  and  spring,  the  greater  number  of  the  herbaceous  plants  will 
require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted.  At  these  seasons,  also,  pruning  and 
training  will  be  required  both  for  the  roses  and  shrubs  against  the  wall. 
During  winter,  there  will  be  scarcely  anything  to  do,  unless  to  mat>-up  any  of 
the  more  tender  kinds  that  may  have  been  introduced;  and,  hence,  this 
description  of  gardening  is  particularly  adapted  for  being  carried  on  by  a 
lady,  with  her  own  hands.  Instead  of  mats  for  covering  any  of  the  more 
tender  trees  against  the  wall,  pieces  of  foolscap  paper,  or  even  old  newspapers, 
dipped  in,  or  painted  over  with,  hot  oil,  will  be  equally  effective ;  the  object 
being  to  reflect  back  the  rays  of  heat  radiated  from  the  wall.  The  papers 
may  be  fastened  on  with  small  nails ;  or  they  may  be  tied  to  nails  already  in 
the  wall,  or  to  the  shoots  of  the  trees. 

146.  Eitmate  ofexpente, — ^This  wiU  depend  chiefly  on  the  rarity  and  value 
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of  the  shrubs  and  plants  chosen,  which  may  vary  from  an  average  of  1«.  to  3f. 
each.  Taking  them  at  the  first  sum,  and  estimating  the  total  number  at 
about  506,  the  amoimt  will  be  25/.  6i, ;  but  the  same  number  of  plants  might 
be  chosen  from  the  nurserymen's  priced  lists,  of  such  prices  as  would  bring 
the  amount  above  100/.,  or  under  10/.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there 
would  only  be  the  more  common  kinds;  and  both  the  roses  and  the  herbtt- 
ceous  plants  would  be  purchased  at  so  much  per  score,  or  per  hundred.  On 
the  whole,  the  expense  of  laying  out  and  stocking  a  garden  of  this  sort  would 
be  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  planted  with  truit-trees ;  but  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  a  fruit-garden,  in  admitting  of  being  kept  both  with  less 
labour  and  less  skill.  Supposing  a  commercial  gardener  employed  to  look 
after  it,  he  might  be  required  for  two  hours  a  day  during  June,  July,  and 
August ;  two  hours,  for  three  days  in  the  week,  during  May  and  September ; 
and  two  houri  per  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

147.  The  produce  woidd  consist  entirely  of  flowers,  and  the  enjoyment  in 
looking  after  them.  The  roses  would  demand  a  lady's  attention  during  the 
whole  summer.  Every  day  some  roses  will  have  faded,  and  will  require  to 
be  cut  off;  and  every  evening,  except  when  it  rains,  the  s)Tinge,  or  the  bar- 
row-engine, should  be  brought  into  use.  To  keep  down  the  insects  will  also 
require  constant  vigilance. 

Design  VII.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  suburban  garden,  where  the  object  u 
ehiefly  to  make  a  picturesque  duplay  of  ornamental  trees  and  Mhrube,  with  a 
few  flowers. 

148.  General  arrangement, — For  this  example,  we  shall  take  a  garden 
which  was  laid  out  and  planted  from  a  design  of  ours.  The  situation  is  a 
piece  of  flat  ground,  on  the  border  of  a  common,  within  two  miles  of  St. 
Paul>,  London :  it  contains,  altogether,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  and  the 
soil  is  a  strong  loam.  The  house  forms  part  of  a  row ;  and,  from  a  stable, 
chaise-house,  and  poultry-house  being  placed  alongside  of  the  dwelling,  the 
frontage,  and,  consequently,  the  width  of  the  back  garden,  is  upwards  of 
60  ft.  There  being  no  common  sewer,  or  general  system  of  drainage,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  most  defective  part  of  this  residence  is  the  dampness  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  wet  weather.  The  drains  of  the  walks,  however, 
are  conducted  to  a  well  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  garden ;  whence  the 
water,  after  heavy  rains,  may  be  pumped  up  to  a  gutter,  which  is  conducted 
along  the  surface  of  the  common.  The  situation,  though  flat,  is  not  without 
some  distant  prospect,  that  is  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  living- 
room  (which  is  about  5  ft.  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  garden),  broken  and 
varied  by  the  trees  which  are  to  be  planted.  The  shrubs  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  below  the  eye ;  and  the  finer  flowers  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  front  garden ;  in  which,  in  order  to  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the 
back  garden,  it  is  only  intended  to  have  climbers  against  the  house  and  the 
side  walls.  The  portion  of  the  front  garden  before  the  coach-house  and 
stable  is  separated  firom  that  before  the  house  by  a  wall :  thus  giving  a  yard 
for  the  poultry,  and  room  for  cleaning  the  horse,  chaise,  Ssc.  The  only  trees 
in  the  front  garden  are  a  row  of  thorns  of  six  different  kinds,  placed  close  by 
this  partition  wall,  in  order  to  hide  the  view  of  the  poultry  and  chaise-yard 
from  the  parlour  window. 

149.  7%«  housSy  the  boundary  fences,  the  walks,  and  the  outdoor  bttildings, 
were  designed  and  carried  into  execution  before  our  advice  was  asked,  and 
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werQ  to  be  considered  as  unalterable.  Some  asparagus  beds»  sea-kale  beds, 
and  gooseberry  busbes  were  planted,  and  were  also  not  to  be  disturbed.  All 
that  was  left  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  arrange  the  beds  on  the  plot  of 
lawn,  or  turf,  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of  the  back  garden ; 
and  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted  in  these  beds  and 
in  their  side  borders.  This  we  did  on  a  working  plan,  of  which  ^^.  42. 
occupying  pp.  96.  and  97.  is  a  copy,  accompanied  by  the  following  explana- 
tory references ;  to  which  we  shall  subjoin  a  lut  of  the  trees  add  shrubs 
planted,  with  their  prices : 
a  The  door  of  the  house,  which  opens  on  a  landing  covered  by  a  treUised 

porch ;  from  which  a  flight  of  seven  steps  descends  to  the  garden  walk. 
b,  Prify.  f,  Summer-house.    ' 

d,  Pit  for  encumbers,  heated  by  dung  from  the  stable ;  thrown  into  a  Taulty 
through  a  door  at  one  end. 

e,  Raided  Cover  to  a  well.  /,  Pump.  g,  Door  to  the  stable. 

h,  Situation  of  the  dining-room  window,  being  the  only  window  of  a  sitting- 
room  which  looks  into  the  garden ;  and  with  reference  to  the  view  from 
which  window  all  the  trees  are  planted. 

i,  Border  of  shndis  and  flowers ;  the  fence  on  this  side  being  wooden  pales, 
about  5  ft.  high ;  the  aspect  south  by  east. 

k,  Border  for  thubarb,  sea-kale,  chives,  parsley,  and  other  annual  aiid  peren- 
nial kitehen  herbs :  the  fence  here  is  a  brick  wall,  5  ft.  high. 

/,  Asparagus  beds. 

m.  Two  rotrs  of  gooseberries,  with  strawberries  between.  The  margin  of  Uie 
walks  is,  on  one  side,  a  continuation  of  the  lawn,  1  ft.  broad ;  and,  on  the 
other,  box. 

ntoo,  Part  of  the  wall,  on  which  currants  may  be  trained. 

Py  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  some  trees,  facing  the  north ;  the  wall 
brick,  and  about  5  ft.  high,  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  different  kinds;  but 
which,  from  the  aspect,  are  'of  little  use  as  such.  Beyond  the  fences,  on 
the  right  and  left,  are  similar  gardens ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  there  is  an 
open  common  in  grass. 

q,  Dark  circles,  indicating  the  fruit-trees  which  are  already  planted,  and  are 
not  to  be  removed. 

r.  Open  circles,  indicating  the  situation  of  trees  to  be  planted. 

«,  Marks  thus  *,  indicating  the  situation  of  evergreen  shrubs  to  be  planted. 
The  dots,  thus  * ,  indicate  situations  for  herbaceous  plants,  antiual  or 
perennial. 

t,  Marks  thus  x ,  indicating  the  situation  of  deciduous  shrubs  to  be  planted. 

«  to  v,  Twelve  poste  in  the  fence  of  pales,  against  each  of  which  a  China  rose 
is  to  be  planted,  and  trained  on  each  side ;  and  also  allowed  to  overtop  the 
wall,  so  as  to  break  its  formal  outline. 

to,  Situation  where  a  vase  on  a  proper  pedestel,  a  statue,  or  otiier  architec- 
tural object,  ni%ht  be  placed ;  teking  care  to  connect  it  architeeturaUy 
with  the  walk. 

Xf  Situation  where  a  small  circular  basin  and  fountein  might  be  introduced. 

y,  Situations  where  chairs  may  be  placed. 

The  different  tools  required  for  the  garden,  including  the  wheelbarrow  and 
roller,  are  kept  in  a  division  of  the  stable ;  the  flower-pots,  &c.,  under  the 
summer-house;  and  the  mould  and  compost  heaps  near  the  east*end  of 
the  pit. 
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150.  In  ihe  dUpasUion  of  the  trees,  the  object  is,  to  preserve  an  irregular- 
sided  vista  alon^  the  centre  of  the  lawn ;  to  break  the  formality  of  the  straight 
lines  of  ihe  walks  and  fences  on  each  side  of  it;  to  conceal  the  termination  of 
the  lawn,  and  hide  the  asparagus-beds ;  and  to  vary  and  partially  conceal 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbouring  side  gardens  and  of  the  country  beyond. 
The  principle  of  guidante  in  ihe  selection  and  disposition  of  the  shrubs  is, 
partly  to  cooperate  with  the  above  object;  but  principally  to  produce  an 
agreeable  variety  of  flowers  and  foliage  throughout  the  whole  space,  and 
during  every  month  in  the  year.  For  this  purpose,  certain  evergreens  (such 
as  the  laumstinus),  and  certain  flowering  shrubs  (such  as  the  China  rose),  are 
distributed  throughout ;  the  same  variety  of  the  species  not  being  repeated, 
bat  different  varieties.  There  are  also  shrubs  for  flowering  at  every  season 
of  the  year :  such  as  the  chimonanthus  and  Cyddnia  jap6nica  for  autumn 
and  winter ;  the  mezereon  for  early  spring ;  the  common  azalea  and  rhodo- 
dendron for  the  beginning  of  summer;  the  clethra  for  August;  and  the 
arbutus  and  wych  hazel  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  whole  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  of  kinds  which  do  not  requii'e  peat  earth,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

151.  The  trees  are  idmost  aU  of  the  low-growing  and  flowering  kinds; 
under  20ft.  in  height;  and  purchasable,  on  an  average,  for  cash,  at  1«.  6d. 
each.  Their  names  are  as  follow.  The  prices  were  kindly  put  to  them  by 
a  respectable  London  nurseryman  : 


1.  Pfrua  speetibiUB,  the  Chinese  craNtree,      18. 

U. 

2.  Qaivcm  /lex,  the  evergreen  oak.  If.  6d.       19. 

3.  Jtkt^ti  ocddentlOis,  the  American  arbor 

Titft,  9d.  20. 

4.  Zatnu  ndbOJs,  the  sweet  bay,  If.  Gd. 

6.  Jimfpenu  virginUma,  the  red  cedar,  If.        31. 

6.  Cfiisau  Labimiimt  the  oommon  labur- 

nttm.  If.  23. 

7.  Pfma  aacopkria.  the  moimtaiil  ash.  If. 

8.  Tkfia  riibra,  the  red-flowered  Buckeye,       28. 

or  American  horsechestnut.  If.  6d, 

9.  PfruB  pmnatiflda,  the  cut-leaved  white       34. 

beam-tree,  If.  6(2. 

10.  CniM^gaa  odoratissima,  the  sweetest-       25. 

scented  (large  red-fruited)  hawthorni 

9A  36. 

11.  Cntx^gQB  Arbnia,  the  aronia  (yellow-       27. 

fruited)  hawthorn,  9d.  28. 

12.  Cnitt^gaa  Crus-g&Ui,  the  cocksptir  haw- 

thorn, 94.  29. 

13.  CVatae^gus  tanaeetifblia,  the  tansy-leaved 

(yellow-fruited)  hawthorn,  9d.  80. 

14.  CHtK^gns    cordata,   the    heart-leaved 

hawthorn,  9d.  31. 

16.  BMeHs  aHstata,  the  bristle-leaved  ber- 
berry, 2f .  6d.  33. 

16.  Qratae'gus  Cnisrgalli  var.  falidfbHa,  the 

willow-leaved    oockspur   hawthorn,      88. 
9d. 

17.  Oratie^gus  eoccinea,  the  scarlet-fruited      3i. 

hawthorn,  94. 

b2 


Grats^gus  Agarihis,  the  asarole  haw* 
thorn,  9d. 

CratK^gus  n^gra,  the  black-froited  haw- 
thorn, 9d. 

Crataegus  Oxyadmtha  var.  fliiva,  the 
yellow-fruited  common  hawthorn,  If. 

GrymndcladuB  canadensis,  the  Kentucky 
oofffee-tree.  If. 

Fiptimthus  nepsl&isis,  the  Kepa  pip* 
tanthns,  3f .  6d. 

Kdlreuteri^  paniculata,  the  panided- 
flowering  kcelrenteria,  la.  6d. 

Lkiod^dron  Tulipifera,  the  tqliptree, 
6d. 

Gleditschia  triadinthoe,  the  threes 
thomed  honey  locust,  6€l. 

AUdntua  glandulbsa,  the  aUanto,  ed. 

Oirda  iSlliquaetrum,  the  Judas-tree,  6d, 

Oerasus  virginiima,  the  Yirginian  bird- 
cherry,  If. 

Cftis^  alp^us,  the  Scotch  laburnum. 
If. 

Hobinid  visobea,  the  glutinous  locust- 
tree,  or  fldse  aeada  If. 

Cntsa^gua  (Txyac&ntha  var.  0Qccinea« 
the  scarlet-flowered  hawthorn,  9d. 

Cratze^gus  Ozyadmtha  flbre  pltoo,  the 
double-flowered  hawthotn,  9(2. 

Magnblla  consplcua,  the  Chinese  or 
Yulan  magnolia,  33.  Bd, 

CftisuB  i^abumum  inotemn,  the  cut* 
leaved  laburnum.  If.  6d, 
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86.  Bobinfa  hkj^dsi,  the  rote  icad«,  U.  66.  ^mjfgdalai 

86.  Pt^les     trifoltiiU.    the    three-leavwl 

Bhrabby  trefi)il,  9d. 

87.  OfrMOB  Araka(e6b  the  perftimcd  eheny, 

1». 

88.  Amddnckkr   Botrykpliim.  the  inowy 

mespflnf,  U, 

89.  06rtiS0»  Pklnf,  the  Urd-eherry,  Bd, 

40.  (Mranu  semperfltetns,  the  AU  Sainte* 

Gheny,  li.  6d. 

41.  AHula  albft  p&idalm  the  weeping  Uroh. 

Zd. 
43.  P^niB  AmeridmAithe  American  rnonn- 
tain  Mb,  U. 

43.  CCfMJsas  h\gtK  the  blaok-baiked  eheny, 

19. 

44.  Cotone^Mer  fHglda.  the  fHgId  ootone^ 

aeter,  U . 
46.  i'^Tiis  boUwyUeriima,   the   SoUwyller 
pear,  2$,  6d. 

46.  &9»Admjapdnlca,  the  Japan  Bophora.6«f. 

47.  Dioep^roi    TiiKlnUuka,   the   Virginian 

lotus-tree,  Bd. 
4B.  (Mranu  liultinica,  the  Fortagal  lauieU 

9d. 
49.  Ntgindo  yhudnifblinm,  the  ash-leayed 

box  elder,  U. 

60.  i4^ccr  rtibnim,  the  red  maple,  If. 

61.  Taxbdinm    diitichnm,   the   decidnoM 

oypreeSf  \9» 
63.  ^flculiu    oimea,    the    pink-flowered 
horseoheetnnti  U,  Bd, 

63.  ilex   i4qiiifbllimi    Tar.,  the    common 

holly,   with    smooth-edged    leaveg, 
U,Bd, 

64.  Sallebiixia  odiantifblia,  the  maiden-hair 
tree,  3«.  Bd, 

66.  Glediteehia  hdrrida,  the  horrid-spined 
honey  loeoft,  3f .  6d. 

66.  Ariatot^Ua  Miogfid,    the   Hacqixi-tree, 

39.  Bd. 

67.  Ptham    donH^tka    myrobAlanai    the 

myrobalan  plnm,  3«. 

68.  HalMa  tethiptera.  the  inowdrop  tree, 

19. 

60.  CttUtlpa  9yrif^9(8fblia,  the  catalpa,  Bd. 

60.  ifudnymuB  latifbliiu,  the  broad*lcaved 

spindle  tree,  19.  Bd. 

61.  /lex  op&ca,  the  opaque-leaved  hoUy, 

19.  6d. 
63.  Virgilia  Ihtea,  the  yeUowoWooded  Tir* 
giUa,89.6<t. 

63.  Negimdo  Audnifbllam   crispafli,    the 

corled-leaved  box  elder,  l9. 

64.  Magnblia  acuminkta,  the  pobited-leaTed 

magnolia,  29.  Bd, 
66.  Liqnidimbar    styradflixa,   the  maple- 
leaved  liqiidambar,  19^ 


19. 

The  fidlowing  ii  a  Lift  of  Eycfgreen 
aumbi: 

67.  (Mprtena  lempervVrena,  the  evergreen 
oyproH,  Bd, 

68.  <i'rbatni  iTnedo,  the  common  and  aoar- 
let  artmtns,  19.,  8  planto. 

69.  PWn^rea  angnitlfMia,  the  nartow- 
leaved  phfflyrea.  If-  Bd, 

70.  Jaiimnns  iflat^aa.  the  eommoa  alap 
tenitts.  If.  Bd, 

71.  Hex  i^qnifbUnm  vir..  variegated  hol- 
liei,  19.,  S8  plants. 

73.  OSrasnf  Laoroo^rafOf  var.,  variegated 
la«rel,6(i. 

78.  jahodod^dron  pdntiemn  and  oaUw- 
bidnee,  hardy  rhododendrona,  6d, 
6plante. 

74.  Eflcallbn&i  rhbra,  the  red  eeeaUonia, 
19.6IL 

76.  Ciratw^gttf  Pyracantha,  the  Pyraenntha, 
or  evergreen  hawthorn,  Bd, 

76.  A4aaM  Japdnioa,  the  common  anenba, 
Bd. 

77.  Janfpenii  sn^cica,  the  Swediih  Juniper, 
If. 

76.  IMxnfl  sempervirenf  var.,  variegated 
box  of  dllferent  sorta,  Bd, 

79.  CSttDB  ipn  the  rook  roee  of  diflTerent 
flortf.  If ,  3  planto. 

80.  Flbumnm  T^nuf,  the  launiBtiniif  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  Bd„  8  plants. 

The  ftdlowing  is  a  List  of  Deciduous 
Shrubs: 

81.  DAphne  Mezinum,  the  common  meze- 
reon,  white,  red,  and  autumn-Hower- 
ing,  19.  Bdt  8  planto. 

83.  Chimon&nthus  fVligrane,  the  fh^grant 
chimonanthns,  3f.  OA,  3  ylanta. 

88.  ffamamUls  viigfaiiea,  the  wyeh  hasel. 
If. 

84.  Calycanthuf  fldridi,  the  Carolina  aU-* 
spice,  l9. 

86.  Syriiiffa  vulgiuls  ilba,  Che  white  lilae« 
Bd. 

86.  Sgrhtga  vulgaris  potphrea,  the  purple 
lilac  6d. 

87.  fl^Hfvap^rtioa,thePerd|mmafl,6<l. 

88.  FlbAmnm  (ypolns  rbsea.  the  Guelder 
roeeb  or  snowball-tree,  Bd. 

89.  CytisuB  Ubos.  the  white  broom,  Bd, 

90.  apHnA,  bOla,  beautiAd  splnea,  64f. 

91.  Odiitea  crw^ta,  the  bloody  Uadder 
senna,  Bd. 
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99.  Oopanfllft  E'nMni^  tbe  soorpion  lenna.  Ilia  fbUowliig  is  %  IM  of  the  Climbbig 

9d,  Bhnbi  tm  ooFering  the  privy,  smnmer. 

99.  AsUea  p<Sntioa,  the  oonmion  jelloir  lioiise,  a  i»rt  of  the  hounduy-wall  and 

azalea,  U.  poroh,  and  part  of  the  walls  of  tiie 

94.  SjmpUffU  raoembsa,  tiie  snowbeny,  honse: 

Cd,  101.  Gsprifblinm    flexuMom,   the   Japan 

99.  S^Arttom  j'<inoeiun.the  Spanish  broom,  hanoysnokle.  Is.  6<i.  4  plants. 

9d,  lOS.  CkmuBon  twining  honeysacUes  of  sorts, 

99.  Cydbnia  or  P^ros  Japdnioa,  the  Japan  ed.,  e  plants. 

qnlnesb  Is.  6d.  109.  Clematis  and  ittrigene  of  sorts,  9d., 

97.  cmhn   ohiifldla,  the    alder-leaved  6  plants. 

clsthra»  9d.  lOi.  X^eium  b&rbanun,  the  Duke  of  Ar- 

98.  .fflblseos   syx^aoos   var..  the    althaea  gyll's  tea-tree,  tcL 

fivtex,  M,  10  B.  Jasiiflimm  ofBdnUe,  the  common  Jas- 

99.  lObet  sangnfnemn,  the   red-flowered  mine,  6d, 

emnnt,  8tf.  109.  Ampeldpsia  Jlederkoea,  the  flve-leaYed 

100.  JMes  a^renm,  the  yellow-flowered  cur-  ivy,  td, 

rant.  9d.  107.  J2bsa  multiflbra,   and   GreviUei,    the 

many-flowered  rose,  and  Grevllle's 

'   AU  the  oroeses  marked  in  the  plan,  which  rose.  Is.  ed.,  3  plants. 

are  not  numbered,  are  for  diflSerent  108.  Wistkria    sinensis   (Ql/cine    sinensis 

sorts  of  roses ;  and  the  number  of  these  B.  R,),  the  Chinese  wistaria.  Is.  6tL 

may  be  increased  at  pleasure,  diminish-  109.  Giant  ivy,  and  AyrsUre  rose,  8d.,  4 

ing  the  nnmber  of  herbaoeous  plants  in  plants. 
proportioD,  aooording  to  the  taste  of 
the  owner  I  6d.,  2ft  plants. 

According  to  the  above  enumeratioDi  there  need  not  be  a  dozan  duplicates 
in  the  garden ;  for,  though  there  are  some  of  the  species  repeated  (such  as 
the  laurustinus,  the  Cy dt^nia  jap6nica|  the  Chinese  rose,  &c.),  different 
varieties  of  each  species  may  be  chosen.  The  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
selected  on  the  same  principle ;  so  that,  in  this  small  garden  of  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  nearly  800  different  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  may  be 
exhibited. 

152.  The  herbaeeoui  planUy  both  for  the  front  and  back  gardens,  we  left  to 
be  chosen  by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  the  reader  may  make  choice  of 
them  from  the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  this  work.  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
however,  that,  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  back  garden  advance  in  growth, 
the  room  for  flowering  plants  will  be  diminished.  After  three  or  four  years, 
there  will  not  be  much  space  within  the  beds  fit  for  bringing  fibrous-roote^ 
berbaceoiu  plants  to  perfection  ;  because,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plants  should  have  nnohstructed  light  and  free  air  on  every  side.  As  the 
trees  and  shrubs  advance,  therefore,  they  must  either  be  thinned  out  to  make 
room  for  the  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  smaller  number  of  these 
must  be  grown.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  roses  planted  in  the 
beds ;  because,  to  flower  well,  and  look  well,  they  require  as  much  light  and 
air  aa  the  others ;  and,  like  them,  as  has  been  before  observed,  they  require 
to  be  taken  up  every  second  or  third  year,  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  parted, 
pruned,  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Supposing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  exclu- 
sive of  the  roses,  not  to  be  thinned  out,  or  reduced  by  pruning,  then,  in  five 
or  nx  years,  bodi  roses  and  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants  would  he  choked. 
The  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  case  would  be,  to  cease  to  dig  the  beds, 
and  reduce  or  rake  them  to  the  same  level  as  the  turf,  and  to  sow  any  spots 
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not  poverad  wiQi  the  brimclies  of  the  bImtuU  vUh  gr««8.  Th^  wa^ld  look 
remarkably  ireU>  both  in  a  picturesque  and  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  for 
another  five  or  six  years,  when  ;t  would  become  absolutely  necessary  to  root 
up  some  of  the  larger  trees,  and  to  prune  in,  or  cut  over  near  the  ground, 
some  of  the  larger  shrubs.  This  process  of  keeping  the  beds  and  groups  in 
shape,  by  pruning  and  cutting  down,  might  be  carried  on  for  an  indefinite 
period,  as  may  easily  be  believed  by  observing  the  great  duration  of  hedges 
which  are  continually  cut,  and  of  coppice-wood.  In  order  that  the  garden 
may  always  look  well,  an  equal  amount  of  pruning,  thinning,  and  cutting 
over,  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  performed  every  year;  and  regard 
should  be  had,  in  doing  this,  always  to  preserve  the  same  proportion  between 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  between  plants  both  of  kinds  which  are  evergreens  and 
those  which  are  deciduous ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  thought  that  an  improve* 
ment  might  be  made  by  altering  these  proportions. 

153.  Bulbs. — Hitherto,  we  have  supposed  only  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous 
plants  to  be  planted  in  the  beds ;  but,  if  bulbs  are  mixed  with  these,  the  bulbs 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  fibrous-rooted  flowers  have  been  removed : 
because  they  will  thrive  with  paqch  less  light  and  air  than  the  fibrous-rooted 
plants ;  and  because  they  spring  up  and  grow  with  great  rapidity ;  flower 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  have  expanded 
so  as  to  shade  them ;  and,  when  they  have  done  flowering,  they  Me  speedily, 
and  their  foliage,  when  removed,  leaves  no  trace  of  the  plants  behmd,  and, 
consequently,  causes  no  un sightliness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  through- 
out th^  summer.  Besides,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  the 
scillas,  some  kinds  of  hyacinths,  the  snowdrop,  and  the  narcissuses,  which 
thrive  better  un4er  a  slight  degree  of  shade  than  when  fiilly  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Bulbs,  therefore,  may  be  planted  among  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  close  shady  places  in  suburban  gardens,  where  fibrous-rooted 
flowering  plants  are  inadmissible. 

154.  In  the  borders  under  the  side  fences,  in  this  design,  flowers  of  all  kinds 
may  be  cultivated,  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  garden ;  because,  being 
unmixed  with  shrubs,  except  those  which  are  trained  against  the  fences,  they 
would  be  freely  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  and  might  be  taken  up  and 
replanted,  and  the  soil  renewed  at  pleasure. 

155.  Culinary  crops. — With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  is 
cropped  with  asparagus,  sea-kale,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  other  iruit 
shrubs,  very  little  need  be  said.  The  asparagus  and  sea-kale  will  require  to 
be  liberally  supplied  with  manure ;  the  strawberries  taken  up  and  replanted 
euery  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  gooseberries  carefully  pruned  annually,  ao 
as  to  keep  the  bushes  open  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  and  when  they 
cease  to  bear  abundantly,  tl>ey  should  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  or  refreshed 
with  pew  soil,  and  young  plants  planted.  The  renewal  should  take  place  by 
degrees,  say  one  row  at  a  time ;  so  that  the  garden  may  never  be  without 
full-grown  bushes,  and,  consequently,  every  year  have  its  crop  of  fruit.  The 
herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  second  or  third  year.  The  roses 
and  other  plants  trained  against  the  fences  and  the  house,  will  require  to  be 
regularly  pruned,  trained,  and  kept  clear  of  insects,  and,  as  they  become 
unsightly,  renewed.  The  box  edgipgs,  olso,  will  require  to  bs  annually  cut 
In  J  line,  and  renewed  every  seven  or  ten  years. 
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e«di  (cwh).  and  oome  to 7       .       .       .       .  |  '  "  * 

Shrobe  and  roses,  108 436 

CUmbing  fihnAs,  36, 0  18  S 

Herteeeew  pUnts,  aaaneli,  and  UemUals,  646 ;  tmd,  supposing  the  greater\  «    «  ^ 
piunber  of  them  to  be  animals,  their  may  be  ppichaiBdiior    .                     •) 

In  all    .    .    .  £36    6  10 

Vhe  plants  vwe  pfooned  at  tiie  piioes  stated  in  the  list,  of  Kr.  Donald,  nanerynao, 
WflUng,  Sniny. 

157.  Mmutgement, — A  garden  laid  out  in  this  iii^anner  may  be  miuf&ged 
with  gire^t  ease,  and  at  very  little  ezpena e.  During  the  spring  months,  such 
training  and  pruning  as  are  required  may  he  effected ;  and,  during  supiiperj 
the  irhief  operations  will  he  mowing  the  grass,  training  the  herbaceous  plants 
and  roses,  and  keeping  the  latter  free  frop>  insectSi  by  frequently  syringing 
them  with  clear  water,  and  daily  hand-picking  the  aphides,  caterpillars,  snails, 
&c.  The  culinary  department  of  the  garden  will  require  nothing  more,  in 
the  summer  season,  than  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and,  in  the  winter,  a 
dressing  of  manure.  All  this  may  be  done  by  the  man-servant  necessarily 
kept  for  the  horse,  with  the  direction  and  assistance  of  the  occupier  himself, 
and  the  female  part  of  his  family ;  with  the  exception  of  mowing  the  grass, 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  will  require  one  day's  work  of  a  jobbing 
gardener  every  fortnight ;  and  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  once 
every  three  weeks.  This  is  supposing  that  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  are  swept 
up  every  two  or  three  days  by  the  man*servant,  or  some  one  of  the  family ; 
in  performing  which  operation,  in  this  garden,  as  in  every  other,  a  soft  birch 
broom  must  be  used,  so  as  not  to  raise  and  sweep  away  the  gravel  from  the 
walks.  The  mown  grass,  the  prunings,  the  weeds,  and  the  leaves,  and  such 
like  refuse,  may  be  thrown  under  the  pit  among  the  horse  dung,  so  as  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  constant 
heat  in  the  pit  The  walks  should  be  rolled  at  least  every  time  the  grass  is 
mown ;  and,  every  three  or  four  years,  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  gravel 
which  has  become  black  should  be  removed,  and  the  remainder  stirred  up, 
fresh  gravel  added,  and  the  whole  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  till  it  has  become 
at  hard  as  a  surface  of  pavement.  The  articles  grown  in  the  pit  may  be 
cucumbers  and  melons,  the  management  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter ; 
or  it  may  be  used  for  raising  and  protecting  pelargoniums  (geraniums),  or 
such  other  green-house  or  pot  plants  as  the  lady  of  the  house  may  prefer. 
Gourds  may  be  raised  in  the  pit,  and  planted  between  the  asparagus  beds,  so 
as  to  yield  a  supply,  during  the  whole  summer,  of  a  very  delicious  vegetable. 
If  there  is  any  room  against  the  side  wall  that  faces  the  south,  tomatoes, 
previously  brought  forward  in  the  pit,  may  be  planted  against  it,  and  trained 
so  as  to  ripen  their  fruits,  which  are  'excellent,  either  plain  boiled,  or  made 
into  sauce.  A  row  or  two  of  scarlet  runners  may  also  be  planted  between 
the  beds.    The  total  expense  of  managing  such  a  garden  need  not  exceed 

rom  3/.  to  5/.  a  year. 

158.  Remarh, — Such  a  garden  is  well  calculated  for  a  person  of  taste,  whg 
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gets  hii  chief  nipply  of  culinary  vegetables  from  a  market-gardener  or  a 
greengrocer.  It  will  look  well  with  very  little  care  and  keeping ;  more  espe- 
cially if  a  due  attention  be  paid  to  give  sufficient  room  to  the  arbutus,  the 
laurustinus,  the  autumn-flowering  mezereon,  and  other  winter-flowering 
shrubs ;  and  the  Cydunia  jap6nica,  the  common  mezereon,  and  the  Bibe* 
sanguineum,  double-blossomed  furze,  and  other  spring*  flowering  shrubs.  The 
dying  off  of  the  foliage  of  so  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  autumn,  and 
their  expanding  foliage  in  spring,  will  produce  a  great  yariety  of  tints;  exhi- 
biting every  morning  something  new,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  lover 
of  picturesque  beauty,  even  if  he  should  be  no  botanist.  In  this  garden,  as 
actually  existing,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  named  with  zinc  labels,  sus- 
pended from  their  branches  with  metallic  wire.  The  zinc  is  in  pieces  about 
1  in.  broad  and  3  in.  long ;  no^  painted,  but  written  with  a  prepared  ink ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  scientific  and  English  names,  the  native  country  of  the 
plant  is  added.  Such  labels,  the  wire  included,  cost  little  more  than  one 
farthing  each ;  and  they  may  be  easily  procured  from  any  of  the  London 
seedsmen ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  garden,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  give  young  persons  a  taste  for  plants. 
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Design  VIII. — A  double  suburban  viUa,  with  an  ornamental  garden,  and 
the  entrance  porches  at  opposite  sides, 

159.  General  arrangement. — Fig,  43.  shows  a  common,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  effectual,  mode  of  arranging  and  placing  the  entrances  of  two  small 
suburban  villas,  so  as  to  make  them  have  the  appearance  of  a  single  house. 
In  this  case,  a  square  building,  containing  two  houses,  is  entered  by  porches 
at  opposite  sides ;  and  there  are  back  entrances  to  each  house,  communicating 
with  the  area,  and  the  garden  behind  each.  The  space  in  front  of  the  houses 
b  divided  by  a  wire  fence  in  the  centre ;  so  that  a  stranger  entering  from  the 
street,  and  proceeding  towards  either  house,  sees  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  front  garden ;  and  both  the  houses  and  gardens  appear  to  him  to  be  one, 
and  to  be  occupied  by  the  same  family.  We  have  shown  in  this  figure  how 
shrubs  and  low  trees  may  be  distributed  so  as  to  aid  this  illusion.  Each  house 
contains  an  entrance -porch  and  staircase  (a),  dining-room  (6),  and  drawing- 
room  (c),  with  a  recess,  which,  in  Elizabethan  houses,  is  called  a  bay  (rf), 
communicating  with  a  small  closet.  Between  the  two  houses  there  is  a  pedestal 
and  vase,  as  indicated  at  e;  and  on  the  lawns  (f,  g,  h,  >,  andj)  there  are  no 
flower-beds,  but  only  flowering  shrubs  and  low  trees :  k  and  /  are  verandas ; 
in,  the  sunk  area,  communicating  with  the  walk  by  steps,  and  leading  to  the 
door  of  the  back  kitchen ;  and  n  shows  the  descent,  by  a  few  steps,  from  the 
veranda  to  the  garden.  The  style  of  these  houses,  designed  for  us  by  £.  B. 
Lamb,  Esq.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Elizabethan;  and  Jig.Ai.  is  a  perspective 
view,  showing  the  front  of  both  houses  next  the  road,  and  the  entrance  front 
of  one  of  them. 

44  . 


160.  The  object  in  laying  out  and  planting  these  gardens  we  shall  suppose  to 
be  a  display  of  choice  low  trees  and  shrubs,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  require  much  expense  in  keeping  the  garden  in  order.  Flowering 
plants  we  shall  imagine  to  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  except  some  in  pots 
(which  may  be  grown  in  a  reserve  ground,  or  supplied  for  a  fixed  yearly  sum 
by  a  commercial  gardener),  for  placing  in  the  balconies  over  the  bays,  and 
under  the  verandas.  The  adjoining  gardens  we  shall  suppose  to  be  planted 
much  in  the  same  manner ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  manner,  provided  a  few  trees, 
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either  fruit-bparing  or  onuupental,  are  8prinkl.ed  through  th^m.  Such  gar- 
dene  will  not  be  offensive  to  look  at,  especially  through .  a  foreground  of  low 
trees;  and,  hence,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
much  requires  to  be  planted  out,  that  is  hidden  or  partially  concealed  by  trees. 
The  ground  being  drained  and  levelled,  and  properly  trenched  and  manured, 
the  walks  may  be  blocked  out ;  but  the  gravel  or  iht  pavement  should  not 
be  laid  for  a  year ;  unless,  indeed,  die  walks  are  formed  of  pavement  laid  on 
stone  piers. 

161.  Planting. — ^We  would  first  plant  common  ivy  against  the  exterior 
boundary  wall,  but  not  against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two  back  gardens. 
This  ivy,  if  of  the  common  kind,  will  require  no  farther  attention  whatever ; 
but,  if  giant  ivy  be  planted,  it  will  require  nailing,  especially  when  it  reaches 
the  coping  of  the  wall,  as  its  claspers  do  not  adhere  nearly  so  well  to  brick- 
work as  the  common  ivy.  Against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two  gardens 
we  would  plant  evergreen  and  deciduous  magnolias,  Ceandthus  azi!lreus,  Pho- 
t^nia  semUlita,  Stranvsesta  glauca,  Eriob6trya  jap6nica,  Mahdnta  fascicularia, 
and  M.  ^quif51iuro,  &c. ;  Jasminum  revoldtum ;  Cyddnia  jap6nica  (not  be- 
cause it  requires  a  wall,  but  because,  if  the  blossom  buds  are  picked  o^  before 
expanding  during  summer,  the  plant  will  continue  in  bloom  all  the  winter) ; 
Chimondntbus  fr^ans;  the  Banksian,  Macartney,  and  other  evergreen 
roses ;  and  various  climbers  and  twiners,  such  as  the  fragrant  Chinese  and 
Japan  honeysuckles,  perpetual-flowering  roses,  wistaria,  teeoma,  passiflora, 
&c.  If  the  direction  of  the  wall  be  north  and  south,  then  these  kinds  may  be 
placed  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but,  if  it  should  be  east  and  west,  then  the  more 
tender  plants  should  be  placed  only  on  the  south  side.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  that  many  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  considered  somewhat  tender, 
thrive  better  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  than  on  the  south  side,  provided  they 
are  planted  in  dry  soil,  not  too  rich.  The  reason  is,  they  are  not  so  soon 
excited  by  the  action  of  the  sun  In  sprir^g,  fgid  consequently  not  so  liable  to 
have  their  buds  and  young  sl^pots  injure^  by  spring  frosts.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  want  of  sun  \q  fifPB  ^h*^^  fniit  in  autumn,  they  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  thp  A^Qits  of  that  season ;  bu^  this  evil  may  be  greatly 
lessened  by  keeping  th^  jipil  p^re  ^nd  ^ry^  whicn  will  prevent  the  plants  from 
making  long  Bi^pc^leut  shoots,  which  cai>  ftnly  be  ripened  by  the  fiill  influence 
of  the  B\m.  J^W  the  plapts  above  n^e^,  with  tlfe  pxaeption  of  ceanp^bus 
and  eriabotrya,  will  succeed  perfectly  \^  a  northern  expQsur^}  if  the  In^rder 
be  pfoperiy  prepi^red  with  sand  and  limp  rubbishi  and  the  subsoil  rendered 
thqrongbly  4ry.  Immediately  within  the  exterior  boundary  walls  of  both 
gardens,  we  would  plant  a  row  of  Ipw-growing  evergreen  trees,  at  regular 
distances,  among  which  we  irould  include  all  the  variegated  hollies  (unless 
these  were  abundant  in  the  adjoining  gardens),  the  box,  the  arbor  vitse,  the 
common  cypress,  the  re4  cedar,  and.  In  some  placesi  the  evergreen  and 
Lucombe  oaks,  and  the  cork-tree.  These  trees,  after  they  have  grown  2  or 
3  feet  higher  than  the  wall,  will  form,  from  the  windows  of  both  houses,  a 
foreground  to  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  in  planting  them,  the  tall 
and  broad'headed  kinds,  such  as  the  evergreen  and  Lucombe  oaks,  ought 
only  to  be  planted  where  there  is  something  to  conceal ;  and  the  tall  narrow- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  the  common  cypress,  the  arbor  vits,  &c.,  where  the 
exterior  objects  are  required  to  be  only  slightly  disguised.  Where  the  objects 
beyond  the  boundary  are  such  aa  may  be  looked  on  at  all  seasons  with 
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|il#Mi9ie,  fucli  «•  tfMs,  Bhrubsi  or  pxtf,  ^h^n  Itm^  of  low  and  slow  growth 
may  ba  eqi^oyed  initead  of  the  larger  oues,  lucb  as  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle- 
lea?ed  boiF,  &c.  Within  this  outer  boundary  of  treesj  the  ground  may  be 
sprinkled  with  evergreen  and  deciduous  low  treey  an4  shrubs,  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  pUm ;  none  of  these  shrubs  being  planted  in  large  masses, 
so  at  to  reqqire  large  breadths  of  dug  soil ;  but  in  small  groupB,  and  npthing 
done  to  the  soil  round  them,  except  preventing  the  grass  from  growing  on  a 
space  about  1  ft  in  diameter  round  the  stem  of  each  tree  or  shrub.  This 
will  prevent  the  grasf  from  injuring  the  plants  while  young ;  and,  what  is  of 
great  practical  importance,  prevent  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  tree  or  shrub, 
from  Uie  scythe  of  the  mower.  In  a  few  years,  when  the  shrubs  have 
acquired  strength,  the  grass  may  be  allowed  to  spread  as  near  to  their  stems 
as  the  closeness  and  shade  produced  by  their  branches  will  admit.  It  will  be 
observed,  that,  tfiough  we  recommend  keeping  a  naked  space  round  each 
plant  for  several  years,  till  it  hss  acquired  sufficient  strength,  we  by  no  means 
recommend  digging  this  space,  except  in  the  case  of  standard  roses,  for  the 
more  tender  Idnds  of  which  digging  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  applying 
manure. 

162.  Lttifiag  (fawn  t»  grau. — After  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted, 
the  whole  garden  may  be  laid  down  in  grass ;  the  surface  having  been  pre- 
viously consolidated  and  raked  quite  smooth.  If  the  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  planted  properly  each  plant  will  stand  on  a  small  hillock,  which,  for 
the  lowest-growing  shrubs,  should  not  be  less  than  6  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  broad 
at  the  base ;  and,  for  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  not  less  than  I  ft.  high,  and 
4  ft-  wid^  at  the  hase.  On  these  hillocks  no  grass  seeds  should  be  sown;  and 
this,  besides  being  better  for  the  trees,  by  preventing  their  rqots  from  being 
exhausted  by  the  grass,  will  save  much  trouble  in  their  after  management,  by 
rendering  all  clipping  unnecessary.  When  trees  and  shrubs  are  thickly 
scattered  over  a  lawn,  only  the  glades  of  grass  can  be  mown  with  the  scythe, 
while  that  in  the  crowded  parts  is  obliged  to  be  clipped,  either  by  a  person 
using  hedge-shears  and  kneeling  while  he  performs  the  operation,  or  by 
using  grass-shears  and  standing.  £ither  of  these  operations  is  very  hard  and 
disagreeable  work  ;  and  they  are  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by  the  hillock 
manner  of  planting,  and  by  not  sowing  the  hillocks  with  grass.  This  hillock 
manner  of  planting  will  not,  probably,  be  approved  of  by  many  practical 
gardeners,  and  especially  jobbing  gardeners,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
Anish  their  planting  by  rendering  the  surface  round  the  plants  quite  level. 
Our  readers,  however,  may  rely  on  its  being  by  far  the  best  mode  for  the 
plants;  since  both  nature  and  experience  teacji  us  that  nothing  is  more 
injiirious  to  vegetation  than  having  the  collar,  or  base,  of  the  stem,  which 
ought  to  be  above  ground,  placed  under  it,  and  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
2  or  3  inches.  Independently  altogether  of  the  use  of  these  hillocks  (which, 
in  form,  ought  to  be  broad  and  flattened,  and  have  concave  sides  uniting  im> 
perceptibly  wi^h  the  level  surface  all  round),  their  effect  in  giving  height  and 
consequence  to  the  plants  on  them,  and  the  variety  which  is  produced  in  the 
play  of  Hoes  on  the  surface  of  the  turf,  ought  to  be  an  additional  recommen- 
dation. The  expense  of  this  mode  of  planting  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  mode,  except  that,  in  some  cases,  stakes  may  be  required  to  tie  the 
plant  to,  for  two  or  three  years ;  which,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  sinking  the 
stem  in  the  soil,  may  be  dispensed  with.     We  shall  not  obtrude  on  the  reader 
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a  list  of  the  trees  and  sbrubB  for  this  garden,  as  from  those  we  have  already 
g^ven  he  must  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  make  a  selection  for  himself. 

163.  Expeme  and  management. — Supposing  the  length  of  the  baek  garden 
to  be  150  ft,  the  soil  moderately  good,  and  the  subsoil  such  as  not  to  require 
much  drainage,  the  expense  of  laying  out,  and  blocking  out  the  walks,  may 
be  20/.  or  25/.  The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  required,  exclusive  of  ihe 
ivy,  may  be  250,  at  die  average  price  of  2s.  each.  The  ivy,  the  grass  seeds,  and 
other  expenses,  may  amount  to  52.;  so  that  the  total  expense  of  laying  out 
and  planting  each  garden,  exclusive  of  purchasing  and  laying  in  the  gravel 
in  the  walks,  may  amount  to  between  55/.  and  60/.  If  trees  and  shrubs  were 
purchased  which  averaged  If.  each,  the  sum  would  be  reduced  to  from  40/.  to 
50/.;  or,  if  the  average  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  Gd,  each,  then  the  total 
would  be  reduced  to  from  35/.  to  40/.  The  expense  of  management,  exclusive 
of  taking  care  of  the  plants  in  pots,'would  be  very  trifling.  If  the  walks  were 
paved,  nothing  more  would  be  required  than  mowing  the  lawn,  clipping  the 
edges  of  the  grass  along  the  walks,  sweeping  up  leaves,  and  cutting  off 
decayed  flowers  or  dead  twigs,  all  which  need  not  cost  more  than  5/.  a  year; 
and  for  a  similar  sum  a  commercial  gardener  would  kieep  the  veranda 
stocked  throughout  the  year  with  boxes  of  mignonette,  and  supply  a  suc- 
cession of  plants  in  flower,  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  balcony. 

164.  Remarhe. — ^These  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  persons  who  take  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  operations  of  gardening  going  forward,  and  who  are 
rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  at  meeting  a  gardener  in  walking  round  their 
grounds.  Some,  also,  object  to  having  a  gardener,  or  any  strange  man, 
coming  about  the  house ;  and  in  this  case  there  would  be  as  little  of  that  as 
there  could  possibly  be  in  any  garden  where  a  handsome  display  was  to  be 
made.  The  mowing,  and  all  the  operations  required  for  these  gardens,  might 
be  performed  in  the  mornings,  between  six  and  eight  o'clock. 

Design  IX.— *-7*o  lay  out  a  double  euburhan  vt/2a,  with  an  ornamental  garden, 
the  entrance-porches  being  close  together. 

165.  General  arrangement. — In  small  houses  like  those  before  us,  this  is  a 
considerable  advantage,  in  saving  the  time  of  servants  in  opening  the  street- 
entrance,  and  one  which  will  be  particularly  felt,  if  the  occupier  of  the  house 
should  be  a  professional  man ;  such  as  a  medical  practitioner,  a  solicitor,  or 
the  holder  of  any  parish  or  public  office,  &c.  The  present  design  is  also 
well  adapted  for  a  person  wishing  the  one  house  to  be  occupied  as  bis  office, 
and  as  the  residence  of  his  principal  clerk,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  as  his 
own  residence.  By  such  an  arrangement,  he  would  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  large  house ;  while  he  would  only  pay  the  Government  and  parochial 
taxes  for  two  small  ones.  Thus,  there  need  not  be  more  than  nine  windows 
in  each  house ;  which,  for  the  two  houses,  would  cost  two  guineas  per  annum ; 
while,  for  eighteen  windows  in  one  house,  he  would  pay  nearly  5/.  per  annum. 
In  Jig.  45.  (which  is  to  a  scale  of  20  ft.  to  an  inch),  a  a  are  the  front 
entrances ;  b  b,  the  entrances  to  the  double  porch ;  c,  the  entrance  to  one  ot 
the  houses;  d,  the  hall  and  staircase;  e,  living-parlour;  /,  drawing-room; 
g,  front  lawn,  with  small  circular  beds  for  growing  dahlias';  A,  side  lawns, 
with  circular  flower-beds ;  t,  lawns  in  the  back  garden,  with  flower-beds ;  k, 
walk  which  separates  the  lawn  of  the  back  garden  from  the  part  devoted  to 
culinary  vegetables;  /,  recess  for  the  garden  roller,  or  for  a  seat  The  apart- 
ments corresponding  to  e  and  /  in  the  adjoining  house  may  be  a  surgery  and 
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consulting-roomi  if  occupied  by  a  medical  practitioner;  or  a  clerk's  office 
and  a  master's  office,  if  occupfed  by  a  solicitor.  In  tliis  case,  both  houses 
being,  as  it  were,  occupied  by  one  family,  the  wire  fence  separating  the  two 
entrance  walks,  and  the  group  of  evergreens  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
porch,  are  unnecessary ;  and  they  have  been,  accordingly,  omitted  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  in  the  elevation  to  this  plan  (fig,  46.}. 

166.  Planting  the  garden. — The  front  and  side  boundary  walls,  and  the 
party  fence  which  divides  the  two  back  gardens,  are  supposed  to  be  planted 
with  ivy ;  and  the  margins  within  the  side  and  front  boundary  walls  with 
laurustinus  as  an  undershrub,  and  with  different  species  of  Crats  gus  as  trees ; 
as  far  as  the  culinary  part  of  the  back  garden,  or  as  far  as  the  reserve  ground, 
according  as  the  taste  of  the  occupier  may  be  for  verdant  walls  during  winter 
and  summer,  or  for  fruit  trees.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  planting  will  be 
hereafter  given. 

167.  In  the  front  gar^n,  g  in  fig.  45.  shows  small  circular  beds  (which 
may  be  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter)  on  turf,  at  regular  distances,  for 
containing  a  few  select  dahlias,  neatly  trained  to  stakes.  Instead  of  dahlias, 
any  other  tall-growing  plant  with  showy  flowers  might  be  substituted ;  and 
the  best  of  these  would  be  chrysanthemums,  provided  the  situation  were 
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exposed  to  the  south,  the  soil  warm  and  drj,  and  the  chrysanthemums  broiigtit 
ftrr#ard  in  pots,  so  as  to  commence  flowering  in  August.  In  situations  ndt 
adajited  for  chrysanthemums,  Lav&tera  art>6rea,  Zuplnus  mutdbilis,  QStib' 
ihhta  biennis,  Persic^ria  orientaHs,  and  various  other  tall-growing  flowering 
pilants  might  be  substituted.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  planting  is  novelty ; 
that  is,  to  produce  a  kind  of  display  which  is  at  present  seldom,  if  ever,  to)  be 
met  with  in  front  gardens.  For  the  same  reason,  standard  roses  might  b^ 
substituted  for  tall-growing  herbaceous  plants ;  or  standard  rhododendrondy 
mixed  with  standard  azaleas,  might  be  tised ;  or,  where  there  was  a  large  pit 
in  the  reserve  garden,  fuchsias,  brugmansias,  or  pelargoniums  might  be  ^r6- 
served  in  it  through  the  winter,  for  filling  the  beds  during  summer ;  or  k 
green-house  or  hardy  twiner  or  climber  might  be  planted  in  each  bed  every 
spring.  £v6n  the  scarlet-runner  and  the  condition  nasturtium,  when  neatly 
ttained  to  stakes,  will  form  mtut  ornamental  platits ;  eobtinofiig  io  fit^ef  for 
a  whole  season,  while  their  fruit,  also,  is  of  use.  Lophospermums,  mauran- 
dyas,  eccremocarpus,  Conv61vulus  m&jor,  &c.,  are  most  ornamental  climbers 
or  twiners,  and  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

168.  7'he  groundwork  cf  the  ride  gardent  is  also  turf,  varied  by  circulat 
beds  of  greater  diameter  than  those  of  the  front  garden,  and  symmetrically 
disposed.  Tliese  beds  consist  of  a  centre  bed,  6  (t,  in  diameter ;  and  six 
smaller  beds,  each  4  fV.  in  diameter.  In  each  of  the  latter,  one  kind  of  annual 
or  low-growing  perennial  may  be  planted,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  bed ;  and  in  the  centre  bed  there  may  either  be  a  collection  of  herbaceotn 
plants  of  low  growth,  and  with  an  equal  number  of  the  common  colours,  for 
flowering  in  every  floral  months  or  China  roses  may  be  substituted :  or,  to 
give  a  greater  latitude  to  choice,  and  to  include  some  of  the  cheaper  modes 
with  others  that  are  more  expensive,  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  of 
planting  may  be  adopted : 

1.  Sow  each  of  the  six  small  beds  with  one  of  the  Californian  annuals 
mentioned  in  the  list  at  the  end,  and  the  centre  bed  with  mignonette ;  with 
Zauschn^ria  Calif6mica,  or  some  other  very  showy  plant,  in  the  centre. 

2.  Plant  the  beds  with  greenhouse  plants  every  spring,  one  kind  in  a  bed ; 
the  kinds  to  be  raised  in  the  reserve  garden,  or  procured  from  a  commercial 
gardener. 
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3.  Plant  all  the  beds  with  etergreen  |>eretiliial8 ;  each  plant  to  Be  kept 
perfectly  dktinei  Thim  Tot  the  centre  bed  may  be  5'axff^aga  craHlf dli% 
which  18  as  Talaable  among  evergreen  herbteeons  plantli  aa  the  holly  ii  among 
evergreeii  shrubs.  The  tfther  beds  innf  be  filled  irith  different  speetes  of 
evergreen  saxifrages ;  or,  what  would  look  better  in  winter,  with  carnations 
and  pieotees  in  two  opposite  beds,  and  pinks  and  sweetwilllams  In  the  Ibut 
others,  disposed  symmetrically ;  that  is,  the  two  beds  of  sweetirilliams  being 
placed  opporite  each  other,  and  the  pinks  in  the  other  two  beds ;  or  the  centte 
bed  might  be  filled  with  wallfloweri,  and  the  others  with  difiVrelit  kihds  ef 
stocks. 

4.  The  beds  might  be  planted  with  low  evetgre^n  undet-shmbs,  which 
would  look  well  at  every  season  of  the  year.  For  example,  the  centte  bed 
might  be  filled  with  rosemary;  and  the  surrotlnding  beds  with  lavender^ 
sage,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  and  thyme.  These  plants  wotild  setve,  at  the 
same  time,  as  sweet  herbs.  Or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  With  Cistus 
cr^tieus,  or  any  low-growing  cistus,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  helian- 
themums  of  different  colours :  or  the  centre  bed  might  bfe  filled  with  7b^ris 
sempervirens,  ahd  the  surrounding  beds  with  alyssum,  atabis,  a<ibtietia, 
resicaria,  cardamine,  and  barbarea. 

5.  The  centre  bed  may  be  occupied  by  a  Oohe  of  climbing  roses ;  the  cofie 
to  which  the  plants  are  trained  being  formed  by  a  circle  3  ft.  in  diatoetef, 
composed  of  eight  rods  of  Kyanised  wo6d,  or  cast  iron,  placed  about  a  fbot 
apart  at  the  bottom,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  top',  about  10  or  12  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  there  tied  together  by  wite.  One  kind  of  rose  may  b6 
planted  at  the  foot  of  each  rod,  and  trained  to  it ;  and  some  of  the  kinds 
ought  to  be  evergreens,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cone  appearing  bare  in  winter. 
The  roses  may  he  selected  from  the  lists  which  will  be  given  hereafter ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time.  We  may  suggest  that  some  of  the  most  free-flowering  sorts 
are  the  Boursault  rose,  the  rose  de  Lille,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians ;  tfae 
last  being  a  beautiful  white.  i26sa  rtiga  is  also  a  free-flowering  and  most 
beautiful  rose.  There  are  several  varieties  of  evergreen  roses,  one  of  the 
finest  of  which  is  the  triomphe  de  Boll wy Her,  which  has  large  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  surrounding  beds  may  be  planted  with  dwar^  China  roses ;  or 
with  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons ;  or  entirely  with  Lee's  crimson  perpetual, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  grown. 

«  6.  The  surrounding  beds  may  be  planted  With  F^chsf'a  globdsa,  which, 
though  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  Winter,  comes  up  again  the  following 
spring,  etfd  flowers  most  luxuriantly  all  summer ;  and  the  centre  bed  with 
Ftichsid  roicroph/lla,  which  is  a  hardy  evergreefi,  and  does  not  die  down 
daring  wiuter  j  or  with  F.  diseolor,  which,  though  it  is  not  an  etergrfeen,  is 
quite  hardy. 

169.  Where  there  is  a  reserve  garden  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  the  beds  in 
full  beauty  during  the  whole  summer,  by  taking  up  every  plant  as  it  goes  (ftd 
of  flower,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  (for  which  there  Is  an  appropriate  tool, 
called  a  transplantet),  carfying  it  to  the  reserve  ground,  and  bringing  back  a 
plant  in  flower,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached,  to  supply  its  place.  If  the 
plants  are  grown  in  large  po^  the  labour  of  taking  up  and  replanting  will  be 
considerably  lessened,  and  the  success  rendered  certain,  though  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  interesting  in  removing  plants  ini  full  flower  by  the  trans- 
planting machine,  arid  Watching  the  result.     We  have  known  persbns,  who 
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ha?e  had  no  love  for  gardening  or  plants,  ao  captivated  by  thii  operation,  as 
to  practise  it  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  it  produces ;  and  such  persons 
have  ultimately  become  enthusiastic  florists.  When  successional  culture, 
whether  by  pots  or  the  use  of  the  transplanting  instrunoent,  is  pursued,  the 
beauty  and  gaiety  which  may  be  displayed  in  even  a  very  smdl  garden  is 
astonishing ;  and  not  less  so  the  amusement  and  exercise  that  are  by  this  means 
created  for  the  occupier.  The  exercise,  indeed,  may  be  increased  or  dimini- 
shed, according  as  the  plants  chosen  are  those  which  remain  a  long  time,  or 
only  a  short  time,  in  flower.  Some  plants  of  great  beauty,  such  as  the  scarlet 
verbena,  continue  blooming  three  or  four  months ;  but  others,  also  of  very 
great  beauty,  such  as  the  cyclamens,  produce  all  their  flowers  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  choice  of  flowers  for  regular  flower  gardens 
is  almost  endless,  but  selections  may  easily  be  made  from  the  lists  in  the  last 
book  of  this  work. 

170.  Planting  wUh  Jlbrau/i'rooted  perennialt  of  the  lowest  growth, — ^The 
whole  of  the  plot  is  dug ;  and  the  borders  surroimding  it,  and  the  beds,  are 
edged  with  thrift,  or  sea  pink  (Armaria  vulg&ris),  and  the  Walks  gravelled. 
If  paved,  the  flagstones  should  be  laid  hollow,  and  supported  on  piers,  in 
order  that  the  space  beneath  may  serve  as  a  drain  for  absorbing  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  beds,  and  also  on  the  walks.  The  surface  of  the  soil  of  the 
beds  we  may  suppose  to  be  2  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  walk,  and  quite  flat. 

171.  Planting  with  Jibrous'rooted  perennialt  and  bulbt  aUemateUf,  —  The 
advantage  of  introducing  bulbs  in  flower-gardens  is,  that  their  flowers  make 
a  greater  show  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants  generally  do  in  spring;  and 
as,  in  small  suburban  residences,  it  seems  more  desirable  that  the  gardens 
should  look  well  in  spring  than  in  summer  (because  at  the  latter  season  many 
families  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  months),  the  use  of  bulbs  appears  very 
desirable.  The  manner  of  introducing  them  may  either  be  in  beds  by  them- 
selves, to  be  succeeded  by  fibrous-rooted  plants  when  they  go  out  of  flower ; 
or  intermixed  with  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  by  using  only  half  the  number 
of  the  latter,  and  those  of  larger  growth ;  and  by  placing  the  bulbs  and  the 
perennials  alternately.  As  the  bulbs  come  all  into  flower  in  March,  April,  or 
May,  they  will  have  faded  before  the  perennials  have  come  to  their  full 
growth ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  increased  size  of  the  perennials,  the 
bed  will  not  appear  crowded. 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  planting  is,  that  a  much  greater  show  will 
be  made  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  because,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  flowers  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  are  much  laiger  in  proportion  to 
the  foliage  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants.  The  flowers  also  are  much 
more  conspicuous ;  because,  in  genera],  they  expand  before  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  full  size.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  culture  of  bulbs  in 
mixture  with  perennials  is  inconvenient ;  except  when  florists'  bulbs  only  are 
employed,  that  come  into  flower  and  fade  all  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
bulbs  of  which  may  be  taken  up  annually  in  June  or  July,  and  replanted  in 
November  or  December.  This  admits  of  taking  up  the  perennials  every  year, 
or  every  other  year,  stirring,  refreshing,  or  renewing  the  soil,  and  pruning  or 
otherwise  reducing  the  plants,  and  then  replanting  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  what  may  be  called  botanical  bulbs  were  introduced,  as  these  are  best 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  for  several  years,  the  perennials  cannot  be  so 
conveniently  taken  up,  reduced,  and  replanted,  when  they  get  too  large. 
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Another  reaaoa  against  intermixing  permanent  bulbi  with  perennials  is,  that 
the  moisture  required  daring  summer  to  keep  the  fihrous-rooted  plants  in 
vigorons  growth,  has  a  tendency  to  rot  the  bulbs,  they  being  at  that  time  in  a 
dormant  state,  and;  in  their  native  habitats,  comparatively  dry ;  almost  all 
bulbs  being  natives  of  coimtries  which  have  alternate  seasons  of  drought  and 
moisture,  and  flowering  only  in  the  latter.  The  best  florists'  bulbs  to  intermix 
with  perennialf  are  the  differeut  varieties  of  the  common  hyacinth,  the  crocus, 
the  tulip,  and  the  narcissus. 

172.  Planting  wUh  skowff  green^tue  planU,  which  are  common  and  cheap, 
— According  to  this  mode  of  planting,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  calceo- 
larias, &e.,  are  purchased  in  May  or  June,  and  planted  in  the  ground,  where 
they  are  left  to  grow  till  killed  by  frost  in  October  or  November.  If  bought 
in  large  quantitiea  when  young,  these  plants  may  be  had  at  3s,  or  4f .  per 
dozen. 

173.  Pkmimg  tdlk  Uenmah  and  ammakf  to  he  fottowed  hg  green4koute 
fkmie, — ^The  flowers  of  these  gardens  may  connst  solely  of  biennials,  which 
require  to  be  sown  every  two  years ;  or  of  annuals,  which  must  be  sown  eveiy 
year;  or  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  these  two  kinds.  The  advantage  of 
biennials  is,  that  they  are  generally  plants  of  great  bulk  (such  as  the  holly- 
hock, which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  biennial  plants),  and,  consequently, 
few  are  required  for  a  considerable  space ;  and  the  disadvantages  are,  that  the 
first  year  of  their  growth  no  blossoms  are  produced ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
transplanted  from  a  reserve  ground,  in  which  case  they  never  flower  so 
atrongly  as  when  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  sown,  unless  a  pit  about  a 
foot  or  18  in.  square  is  prepared  for  them  and  filled  with  rich  soil.  Their 
large  sise  renders  them,  in  general,  unfit  for  small  front  gardens,  unless  we 
except  an  occasional  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bell,  French  honeysuckle,  marvel 
of  Peru,  fte. ;  or  unless  the  occupier  should  prefer  temporary  bulk  and  show, 
to  permanent  and  more  minute  beauty  and  variety.  The  advantage  of 
aannals  is,  that  they  occasion  little  trouble  in  cultivating  the  ground ;  because, 
aa  the  greater  part  cease  flowering  at  the  conunencement  of  frost,  they  may 
be  then  removed ;  and  the  ground,  being  dug,  will  require  nothing  further  to 
be  done  to  it  till  February,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  annuak  may  be  sown ;  or 
tfl]  Mardi,  when,  if  annual  plants  are  purchased  from  a  commercial  gardener, 
or  brought  from  a  reserve  garden,  they  may  be  planted.  The  disadvantages 
of  using  annuals  are,  that  the  ground  is  naked  during  winter,  and  that  there 
are  among  them  no  early  spring  flowers ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Califor- 
nian  kinds,  such  as  Calli6psis,  ColUnstn,  Gilia,  C16rkta,  Eschschditzia,  Nem6- 
|al]ila,aiid«thers,  whidi,  if  sown  m  September,  will  stand  our  ordinary  wintess, 
and  flower  in  May.  Other  disadrantages  of  annuals  for  a  small  gtfden  «re, 
ihai  maay  xX  the  oaaHnon  kinds  are  rampant,  ataaggling,  weedy-looking 
|ilants,  especsally  when  sown  In  patohes,  and  not  thinned  out ;  aad  that  then 
are  hot  itm  of  tbem,  aich  as  the  asigaonette,  whii^  continue  in  flower  aU  the 
aunmer..  Bome»  indeed,  as  dieOiina  aster,  require  the  whole  summer  for 
their  growth,  and  only  oome  ioto  flower  in  4^e  autumn.  Annuals,  therefore, 
are  Jiot  well  adapted  for  snaking  a  pevpetual  di^lay  in  a  very  limited  spot  of 
gmiBd ;  though  many  4>f  them,  e^eeially  the  dwarf  and  trailing  kinds,  such 
aa  £achadi61tzio,  Gl^kta,  Gilia,  Nem6phila,  ^nagAUis,  &c.,  make  a  very 
aplendid  show  during  the  time  that  they  are  in  flower. 

174.  The  hack  garden  may  be  laif  out  in  beds  of  flowers  or  grass,  as  shown 
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in  jS^.  47.,  or  in  beds  bordered  with  box,  and  intenected  by  narrow  paths  of 
gravel,  as  shown  in  /g.  48.  Fig,  47.  might  be  planted  with  Fdchsia  globdeai 
the  different  kinds  of  mimulus,  Frogmore  pelargonium,  dwarf  roees,  helio- 
tropes, particularly  the  beautiful  new  Heliotrdpium  Voltaire^num,  petunias  of 
various  shades,  cupheas,  verbenas,  Genista  bracteoUta,  and  C^tisus  racemdsua. 

Design  X. — To  lay  out  and  plant  a  tmaU  mbwhan  garden^  wkere  tke  olffect 
it  to  have  a  greenrhomey  or  to  forte  fruite  and  fimoere, 

175.  General  arrangement. — Wherever  plant-houses,  pits,  or  frames,  are 
introduced  into  suburban  gardens,  unless  these  are  to  be  kept  in  order,  and 
supplied  with  plants,  &c.,  by  a  commercial  gardener  residing  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  (by  far  the  cheapest  mode),  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  have  a  small  portion  of  the  garden  separated  from  the  rest  as  a  reserve 
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ground.  In  this  space  the  proper  soils  and  manures  may  be  kept,  a  dung- 
bed  for  bringing  forward  plants,  or  a  pit  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  forcing 
cucumbers,  growing  melons,  &c.  It  is  also  necessary,  wherever  plants  are 
grown  under  glass  or  kept  in  pots,  that  this  reserve  ground  should  have  a 
back  door,  or  communication  with  a  public  road,  otherwise  than  through  the 
house,  for  the  supply  of  dung  for  hot-beds,  soils,  fuel,  and  other  articles 
required.  The  possession  of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  every  suburban  garden ;  and  there  need  scarcely  be  one,  however 
small,  without  it ;  for,  on  a  small  scale,  where  there  is  only  one  bed,  if  there 
is  no  back  door,  the  dung  may  be  carried  through  the  house  in  baskets.  On 
a  larger  scale,  dung,  except  as  manure,  may  be  dispensed  with;  and  the 
heating  of  cucumber-frames  and  pits  effected  by  flues,  or,  what  is  greatly 
preferable,  by  pipes  of  hot  water.  Wherever  there  is  a  green-house,  it  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  living-rooms  of  the  house ;  and 
it  might  frequently  be  so  arranged,  tliat  in  a  vault  or  cellar  underneath  this 
green-house,  rhubarb,  sea- kale,  chicory,  and  other  vegetables  that  are  eaten 
in  a  blanched  state,  might  be  forced ;  or  mushrooms  grown  throughout  the 
year.  When  thb  b  attempted,  however,  there  ought  to  be  no  communication 
b«*tween  the  cellar  and  the  green- house;  nor  any  openings  in  the  former  that 
wHl  admit  the  air  from  it  into  the  living-rooms ;  such  air  being  always  over- 
charged with  moisture,  and  having  generally  an  earthy  disagreeable  smell. 
Some  poMessors  of  suburban  gardens  have  a  taste  for  forcing  different  kinds 
of  fruit,  more  especially  grapes  and  peaches ;  and  some  even  might  wish  to 
grow  pine-apples.  AU  this  may  be  effected  in  a  suburban  garden  almost  as 
well  as  &rther  in  the  country ;  because  the  operator  has  a  greater  command 
of  the  air  enclosed  by  the  glass  case,  than  he  has  of  the  exterior  smoky 
atmosphere;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  would  be  easier  to 
grow  a  good  crop  of  pine-apples  under  glass  in  a  back  garden  in  Cheapslde, 
than  it  would  be  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  grass  in  the  open  air  in  the  same 
garden,  or  to  keep  there  a  smooth  closely-covered  turf.  The  principal  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  forcing-houses  in  small  suburban  gardens  is,  the 
difficulty  of  placing  them  so  that  they  shall  obtain  the  full  influence  of  the 
sua,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  morning  till  sunset.  Even  in  large 
suburban  gardens  in  large  towns,  it  ia  next  to  impossible  to  accomplish  this, 
from  the  proximity  of  houses  that  either  prevent  the  morning  sun  from 
shining  on  the  glass  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  or,  what  is  still  more 
injurious,  that  intercept  its  rays  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, during  which  period,  in  towns,  they  have  generally,  from  the  compara- 
tive clearness  of  the  atmo«phere,  the  greatest  power.  Trees,  also,  in  adjoin- 
ing gardens,  are  often  very  injurious ;  and  there  is  yet  another  drawback, 
which  is  the  road  dust,  and  small  particles  of  soot,  which,  in  dry  windy  wea- 
ther, are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  settling  on  the  glass  roof,  lessen  the 
quantity  of  light  that  penetrates  it  All  these  circumstances  oug^t  to  be 
taken  duly  into  consideration,  before  the  occupier  of  a  suburban  garden  ven- 
tures to  erect  forcing-houses  for  ripening  fruits. 

176.  The  green-house, — Whatever  may  be  the  aspect  of  the  house,  a  green- 
house may  be  projected  from  it,  unless  it  be  due  north ;  and  even  in  that  case 
there  are  many  exceptions.  We  shall  take  the  same  extent  of  ground  that 
has  already  come  under  consideration,  a<id  shall  suppose  a  green-house  pro- 
jected from  the  living-room,  as  shown  at  c,  in  Jig,  49. ;  in  which  a  is  tlie 
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entrance-holl,  and  b  the  principal  living-room.  Underneath  the  green-houte 
there  is  a  yault,  in  which  is  placed  the  furnace ;  and  from  a  hoiler  over  it  hot 
water  pipes  are  conducted  up  into  the  gr^en-house,  where  they  ate  concealed 
behind  die  shelves,  or  stage,  on  which  the  pots  stand.  In  the  vault,  various 
articles  which  require  little  or  no  light  may  be  forced,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  communication  between  the  green-honse  (c)  and  the  living-room  (6)  is 
by  a  glass  door,  the  view  through  which,  from  the  room,  is  aldng  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and,  consequently,  brings  into  perspective  all  the  finest  plants. 
Plans  of  green-houses  will  be  given  hereafter. 

177.  Pits,  framet,  and  the  reserve  ground, — At  the  lower  end  of  ihe 
garden,  a  space  is  shown,  walled  off.  In  which  pines  and  melons  may  be 
grown  in  pits,  either  heated  by  dung  or  by  hot  water ;  and  hetre,  alto,  cucum- 
bers, and  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  rhubarb  and  other  culinary  articles, 
may  be  forced  at  pleasure.  One  fire-place  and  boiler,  centrally  placed,  will, 
with  ease,  heat  all  these  pits  and  ftumes,  even  If  they  were  of  three  or  four 
times  the  extent  we  have  supposed  them  to  be.  Plans  for  su^h  pits  will  be 
given  hereafter.  In  the  ground  plan,  J^.  49.,  the  boiler  is  supposed  tO  be 
placed  beneath  the  green-house  (c) ;  and  pipes  conducted  from  It,  as  indlclited 
by  the  dotted  line,  will  pass  through  and  heat  the  vinery  (d),  the  geAei^ 
forcing-house,  or  stove  (e),  the  small  pit  (A),  the  propagating  box  (^),  land 
the  pine  pit  (/).  There  is  a  place  for  compost  at  i,  and  a  potting-shed  at  k. 
The  long  bed  (/)  in  front  of  the  houses  is  supposed  to  be  in  turf,  or  devoted 
to  exotic  flowers  and  shrubs  kept  in  the  fbreing-house  and  vinery  in  idle  win- 
ter season,  and  turned  out  daring  summer.  The  enclosure  containing  the 
pits  will  also  serve  for  a  reserve  ground  for  bringing  forward  article  P^P^ 
for  decorating  the  green-honse,  and  for  containing  sofls,  composts,  pote,  and 
various  articles.  The  potttng-riied  is  used  for  shifting  and  potting  in,  and  for 
other  operations  reqtdred  to  be  perfbrmed  with  house  plants;  and  also  foft 
containing  the  pots,  tools,  &e.  Without  an  appendage  of  this  kind,  no  gteen- 
house  can  ever  be  made  to  look  well  for  any  length  of  time  together ;  for 
some  of  the  plants  require  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  left  off  flower- 
ing on  account  of  their  unsightlioess ;  others  become  too  large  and  strag^ 
gling;  some  get  diseased,  and  others  die  altogether;  so  that  a  reserve 
ground,  ivith  a  pit  or  frame  in  it,  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  an  hospital,  to 
renovate  plants  that  are  sickly  or  unsightly ;  as  a  receptacle  for  such  as  are 
in  a  dormant  state ;  and  as  a  nursery  to  raise  young  ones,  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  fresh  supply  of  plants  in  full  vigour. 

178.  Fordng-houses, — If  these  are  required,  we  should  eontinue  them,  as 
indicated  in  fig,  49.,  from  the  end  of  the  green-house  towards  the  reserve 
ground,  as  shown  at  d  and  e\  and,  if  this  were  done,  the  same  fire  which 
heated  the  green-house,  might,  as  already  mentioned,  heat  the  forcing-houses 
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also.  This  is  easily  done  by  having  a  aeparate  set  of  pipes  for  the  green- 
house, the  cixxmlation  of  ihe  water  in  which  can  be  stopped  wheneyer  heat  is 
not  wanted  there.  The  fire-place  being  in  a  vault  beneath  the  green- house, 
there  irould  be  no  danger  of  its  ever  communicating  more  heat  through  the 
green-house  floor  than  what  would  be  salutary  for  the  plants.  Indeed,  by 
f<»rcing  culioary  productions  or  growing  mushrooms  in  the  vault,  and  having 
the  green-house  over  it,  scarcely  a  particle  of  heat  generated  by  the  fuel 
would  be  lost.  The  forcing-houses,  in  a  suburban  garden  of  this  kind,  can- 
not, in  general,  be  made  higher  tnan  the  party-wall  of  the  garden ;  because  this 
would  be  to  produce  a  greater  shade  on  the  adjoining  garden  than  would  be 
jiubmitted  to  by  its  occupier ;  whose  permission  would  be  necessary  even  to 
raise  the  green-house,  so  that  its  floor  might  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
sitting-room. 

179.  A  tmall  tuburban  gardeny  like  that  shown  in  fig,  49.,  with  the  wall 
having  a  south  aspect  covered  with  glass,  with  two  small  forcing- houses,  and 
a  reserve  garden  with  pits  and  frames  at  the  end,  would  require  a  first-rate 
gardener,  or  a  zealous  and  skilful  amateur,  to  manage  it  to  Uie  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  unless  it  is  done,  it  is  better  (o  dispense  with 
glass  in  a  garden  altogether. 
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Management — If  the  occupier  intends  to  manage  this  garden  himself,  he 
must  be  at  home  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  a  month  or  two  during  summer,  when  his  forced  trees,  having  yielded 
their  crops,  are  in  a  dormant  state  ;  and  when  he  may  commit  the  care  of  his 
reserve  department,  and  of  his  green-house,  to  a  commercial  gardener  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  he  employs  a  gardener,  it  must  be  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  profession,  and  who  is  so  decidedly  steady  and  regular  in  his 
habits,  that  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  him.  The  neglect,  for 
one  night,  during  severe  frost,  of  the  fire  which  heats  the  hot-water  apparatus, 
or  the  making  of  too  large  a  fire  in  a  mild  night,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
R  whole  crop  of  either  peaches  or  grapes.  For  this  reason,  not  only  a  re- 
markably steady  man  must  be  employed  as  gardener,  but  one  who  lives  either 
in  the  house,  or  near  at  hand ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  fires, 
when  necessary,  at  any  hour  of  the  niglit.  Even  during  the  day,  there  is 
great  danger  of  overheating  forcing-houses,  either  by  sun  heat  alone,  or  by 
the  joint  effect  of  sun  heat  and  fire  heat ;  so  that  in  the  day  time  the  occupier 
or  his  gardener  will  require  to  be  as  vigilant  as  during  the  night 

Desion  XI. — To  lay  out  a  double  suburban  villa,  with  green-houset  attached, 

180.  General  arrangement. — In  order  to  prevent  both  the  entrances  a  a  in 
J^g,  50.  from  being  seen  at  once,  it  requires  a  considerable  projection  between 

them,  as  shown  at  6  A  ;  or,  instead  of  that  projection,  a  mass  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  projection  may  either  be  some  additional  conveniences 
to  each  house ;  or  it  may  be  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  with  glass  in  front 
and  on  the  sides,  and  separated  by  a  wall  to  be  covered  with  evergreens,  such 
as  camellias,  myrtles,  or  oranges,  as  in  the  plan  before  us,  at  c  c.  Or,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  one  of  the  occupants  not  paying  the  same  attention  to  his 
green-house  as  the  other,  then,  to  insure  a  good  effect  fVom  the  exterior,  and 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  plants,  the  green-house  may  be  exclusively  in 
the  possession  of  the  occupier  of  one  of  the  houses,  though  equally  looked 
into  from  the  windows  of  both  of  them. 

181.  The  principal  object  of  the  possessors  of  these  houses,  with  reference 
to  their  gardens,  is  supposed  to  be,  as  the  green-house  would  seem  to  indicate, 
ornamental  display;  for  which  reason,  the  ground  is  principally  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  sprinkled  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  low  trees ;  the  latter,  as 
before  observed,  being  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  than  the  shrubs.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  ground  belonging  to  the  adjoining  houses  is  planted  with 
a  view  to  the  same  object,  then  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  shown  in  fg,  50. 
should  study  to  introduce  species  and  varieties  different  from  those  in  the 
adjoining  gardens,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same  kinds 
to  preserve  harmony  in  the  general  view  of  the  whole,  to  a  person  passing 
a^ong  the  street.  If  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that,  in  one  garden,  small 
select  trees,  such  as  thorns,  crabs,  cypresses,  &c.,  were  planted,  and  in  the 
aclj (lining  garden  large  rapid-growing  forest  trees,  such  as  poplars,  limes, 
cl'us,  &c.,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  contrast  in  appearance  between  the  two 
gardens  would  destroy  all  unity  of  effect  in  the  general  view  of  the  street; 
while  the  shade  produced  by  the  large  trees  of  one  garden,  on  the  low  and 
more  choice  kinds  in  the  other,  would  so  materially  injure  their  growth  as  to 
prevent  them  from  flowering,  or  being  at  all  ornamental.  "  What,  then,  is  to 
be  doi»e,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  when  a  neighbour  on  the  south  side  of  our 
garden  chooses  to  plant  a  row  of  poplars,  so  as  to  throw  our  garden  completely 
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into  the  ihade  f*'  All  that  can  be  done  is,  either  to  plant  large  coane  treei 
like  oar  neighbour,  or  rather  still  larger  and  more  rapidly«growing  ones ;  or 
to  eultivaie  only  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  prosper  best  in  the  shade.  Of  these, 
one  of  tbe  most  yahtable  is  the  holly,  of  which  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
varieties,  with  yeiry  distinctly  yariegated  leaves ;  all  of  which  attain  in  time 
tbe  sise  of  trees,  and,  by  the  gaiety  of  their  foliage,  make  a  splendid  appear- 
ance at  every  season  of  the  year.  There  are  also  other  varieties  of  holly 
which  are  curious ;  such  as  the  hedgehog,  the  myrtle-leaved,  and  the  recurved- 
leaved  holly.  Some  foreign  species  of^  holly,  which  attain  the  size  of  low 
trees,  might  also  be  introduced ;  such  as  /lex  op^ca  and  /.  madeir^nsis,  both 
of  which  tbrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sun.  The  yew,  of  which  there 
are  two  very  distinct  wrts,  the  common  and  the  Irish,  will  afford  two  other 
trees  which,  like  the  holly,  will  thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  tlie  tun ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  box,  than  which,  when  planted  singly  in  deep 
free  soil  somewhat  calcareous,  and  allowed  to  take  its  own  natural  shape, 
there  is  not  a  more  pictaresque  and  beautiful  low  evergreen  tree  in  the  British 
arboretum.  The  tree  box  ii  picturesque,  from  its  irregular  outline,  and  the 
varied  forms  of  the  masses  of  its  foliage ;  and  it  is  beautiful  from  the  smooth 
glossy  green  of  the  latter,  and  the  graceful  tendency  of  its  lower  branches, 
which  recline  on  the  ground.  This  tree,  when  grown  in  full  sunshine,  assumes 
a  yellow  hue,  compared  with  the  rich  deep  green  which  it  has  in  the  shade ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  of  tbe  yew  and  the  com- 
mon green  holly.  Besides  the  common  tree  box,  the  broad-leaved  and  the 
myrtle-leaved  varieties,  and  the  variegated  box,  all  of  which  attein  the  size  of 
low  trees,  there  is  tbe  Minorca  box,  which  forms  a  very  handsome  tree ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these  trees,  and  others  which  will  be  found  in  our  list  of  those 
that  love  the  shade,  there  is  the  common  laurel,  which  may  be  trained  so  as 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  hedge,  at  pleasure ;  and  in 
each  capacity  there  are  a  denseness  and  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  gaiety 
in  ito  foliage,  which  render  this  plant  welcome  almost  everywhere.  Few  are 
better  adapted  for  making  evergreen  screens,  either  between  a  front  garden 
and  the  street,  or  between  two  adjoining  front  gardens.  The  privet,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  trained  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  small  tree,  an  ornamental 
bush,  or  an  evergreen  hedge.  The  common  arbutus,  of  which  there  are  two 
very  distinct  varieties,  also  forms  a  very  handsome  low  tree.  For  shrubs  that 
delight  in  the  shade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  whole  families  of 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mezereons,  and  some  of  the  evergreen  daphnes.  In 
the  most  shady  part  of  the  garden,  against  the  walls,  where  nothing  else  will 
grow,  the  gold  and  silver  ivy  will  produce  a  most  brilliant  effect;  but,  as  both 
are  weaker  and  more  slowly  growing  plants  then  the  common  and  the  giant 
ivy,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  overpowered  by  these  kinds.  With 
respect  to  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mezereons,  &c.,  the  different  species  of 
these  genera,  with  their  varieties,  are  of  themselves  enough  to  fill  a  shady 
garden  with  a  display  of  evergreens  in  winter,  and  splendid  flowers  in  summer. 
We  shall  not  enumerate  any  other  plants  adapted  for  shaded  gardens,  those 
above-mentioned  being  enough  to  i^ow  that  the  possessorof  a  garden  shaded 
by  the  trees  of  his  neighbours,  though  unable  to  grow  some  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  trees,  has  still  ample  resources  left  for  ornamenting  his  grounds.  Among 
herbaceous  flowers,  there  is  still  more  ample  choice :  for  example,  in  annuals 
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alone,  which  wiU  grow  in  th«  shada  botier  than  in  the  free  air,  we  have  ooly 
to  point  to  the  lists  of  Califomian  plants  given  in  this  work.    (Set  Jndem.) 

1 82.  PkmJUmg  the  frmU  garden^^To  return  to  oar  plan  {Jig.  50),  each  houae 
consists  of  a  vestibule  (cQ,  hall  and  staircase  (e),  diningnroom  (/),  and  draw** 
ing-room  (^),  communicating  with  the  conservatory  (e).  In  the  garden  at  k, 
are  shown  flower-beds  on  each  side  of  the  entrance- walk;  and  these,  to 
harmonise  with  the  green-housej  may  be  symmetrically  planted,  the  two 
centrsl  circles  with  fuchsias;  the  two  beds  •  I  with  variegated  pelargoniuma 
(geraniums) ;  and  the  remaining  four  beds  with  scarlet  pelargoniums.  These 
will  continue  in  bloom  during  the  whole  summer ;  and,  in  order  that  the  beds 
may  not  every  year  present  the  same  appearance,  heliotropes,  rose-scented 
pelargoniums,  celsias,  and  calceolarias  may  be  employed  in  succession  ;  or^ 
instead  of  these  kinds  planted  in  the  free  gruund,  the  green-house  plants  may 
be  plunged  in  the  beds  in  their  pots;  being  symmetrically  arranged  witk 
regard  to  size  and  foliage,  so  as  still  to  maintain  the  rule  laid  down  in  p.  57 ; 
vis.  that  symmetry  of  form  in  the  beds  requires  symmetry  in  the  form,  colour, 
or  arrangementi  of  the  plants.  It  would,  for  example,  be  contrary  to  syn* 
metry  of  arrangement,  to  plant  two  of  these  beds  with  green-house  plenty 
and  two  with  the  common  hardy  kinds;  though,  by  choosing  plants  of  the 
same  sise,  symmetry  of  form  might  be  produced.  If  it  were  desired  still 
further  to  vary  these  beds,  they  might  be  planted,  for  a  year  or  two,  with 
roses ;  a  standard  rose  being  placed  in  the  central  bed,  surrounded  by  migno- 
nette, and  dwarf  roses  planted  in  the  other  beds ;  or  the  centre  bed  might  be 
occupied  by  climbing  roses  trained  over  a  cone  formed  by  a  firamework  of 
rods ;  or  there  might  be  an  arch  of  iron  rods  thrown  from  one  central  bed  to 
the  other,  across  the  walk,  and  covered  with  climbing  roees,  or  with  a  cobaea» 
or  some  other  ornamental  climber.  The  beds  may  be  edged  with  wire-work, 
to  which  mignonette  may  be  trained ;  or  with  ivy,  trained  to  an  iron  rod 
raised  6  in.  above  the  sur&oe ;  or  they  may  be  bordered  with  any  very  low* 
glowing  evergreen  shrub,  sueh  as  the  evergreen  iberis,  thyma»  &e. ;  or  thejr 
may  be  edged  with  tUes  or  slates,  or  with  cast^ron  or  wooden  edgings.  In 
short,  these  beds  may  be  planted  and  edged  in  a  different  manner  every  year, 
during  the  whole  period  of  a  lease ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  summer  planting, 
they  may  be  filled  wery  autumn  with  bulbs,  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  show 
in  early  spring. 

183.  In  the  back  gmrden,  the  borders  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of 
China  rotei^  or  of  rhododendrons  and  axaleas,  selected  so  as  to  present  • 
bloom  from  April  to  August;  with  some  clethras  and  Ceandthus  asikreus,  to 
continue  to  bloom  till  November ;  or  they  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  so  selected  as  to  present  some  species  in  flower 
during  every  floral  month  in  the  year.  Against  the  basement  wall  of  the 
green-house,  in  this  design,  chrysanthemums  may  be  planted,  and  carefully 
trained;  in  which  situation  they  will  flower  beautifiilly:  and  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  Cyd6nia  jap6nica  may  be  pknted,  which,  in  that 
situation,  would  flower  throughout  the  winter ;  while,  in  such  other  porta  aa 
did  not  interfere  with  the  windows,  Lonioera  japdnioa,  /asmlnum  officinUe, 
climbing  roses,  and  other  ornamental  flowering  creepers,  might  be  planted, 
for  their  show  and  their  fragrance.  In  the  green-house,  there  ought  to  be 
vines  or  creepers  trained  on  the  piers  between  the  windows,  and  under  the 
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raften ;  and,  in  summer,  when  the  plants  in  pots  are  taken  out  of  the  green* 
honse,  these  creepers  ought  to  be  remo?ed  from  the  piers  and  rafters,  and 
trained  over  the  windows  and  sashes,  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of 
shade  to  admit  of  the  interior  heing  used  as  a  sitting-room  for  the  ladies  in 
the  morning,  or  as  a  banqueting-room  for  taking  the  dessert  in  after  dinner, 
or  as  a  room  for  taking  tea  in  in  the  evenmg.  The  green-hons^  may  be 
heated  in  yarious  ways,  and,  among  others,  by  a  fire-place  or  stoYe  at  the  end, 
as  shown  in  the  plan  at  / ;  but,  if  only  the  more  hardy  green-house  plants  are 
grown,  such  as  camellias  against  the  wall,  and  heaths  and  Australian  plants 
in  pots,  no  other  heating  need  be  required  than  what  may  be  given  every 
night  after  the  fiimily  go  to  bed,  by  leaving  open  the  glass  door  commnnlcat* 
ing  with  the  living-room,  a  fire  being  supposed  to  have  been  kept  in  that 
room  during  the  day.  The  warm  air  from  the  ]iving>room  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house  at  least  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  some 
degrees  higher  even  in  the  most  severe  weather,  provided  the  sashes  and 
windows  of  the  green-house  fit  tightly.  It  would  be  easy  to  heat  this  green- 
house in  a  most  effectual  manner,  from  the  kitchen  fire,  or  the  parlour  fire, 
by  pipes  of  hot  water ;  but  the  tendency  of  contrivances  of  this  kind,  after 
two  or  three  years'  use,  to  go  out  of  order,  renders  us  reluctant  to  recommend 
them  if  they  can  be  avoided.  Underneath  the  green-house,  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  house,  there  may  be  a  ooal  or  beer  cellar. 

The  part  of  the  back  garden  which  is  not  seen  may  be  either  wholly  devoted 
to  ornamental  trees  and  flowers,  on  a  lawn  connected  with  that  shown  in  the 
figure;  or  separated  from  it  by  a  border  of  evergreens,  and  cropped  with 
culinary  vegetables.  In  either  case,  a  portion  of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  must  be  fenced  off  as  a  reserve  garden,  in  which  there  must  be  a  pit 
or  a  hot-bed,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  young  plants  for  the  green-house,  and 
fof  the  beds  at  h ;  nnkes  the  cheaper  mode  is  adopted,  of  having  this  done  by 
contract  with  a  commercial  gardener. 

Eapnu9  and  Matugemeitti^^Thib  gardens  to  these  two  houses  might  be  laid 
out  and  planted  for  from  dOf.  to  60/.  each,  according  to  the  kind  of  trees 
selected,  exdusive  of  the  reserve  gardens,  the  green-houses,  and  the  gravel* 
ing  or  paving  of  the  walks.  From  their  being  flower-beds,  if  the  occupiers 
of  the  houses  or  their  servants  were  not  attached  to  gardening,  the  assistance 
of  a  man  for  each  garden  might  be  required,  on  an  average,  one  day  in  • 
week  throughout  the  year;  which,  with  the  requisite  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  might 
bring  the  yearly  expense  of  management  to  about  10/.  This  is  supposing 
that  the  watering,  and  other  attendance  required  by  the  plants  in  the  oonser* 
iratory,  were  chiefly  done  by  some  part  of  the  family. 

lUmmrki. — ^These  gardene  are  particulariy  well  calculated  for  amateurs  who 
are  fiond  of  performing  the  operations  of  gardening  themselves;  because 
theve  is  no  heavy,  dirty,  or  disagreeable  work  requured  in  them,  and  because 
the  green-houses  would  afford  reereation  during  winter. 

184.  Pladrng  a  fiwU  garden  to  aa  to  produce  egmmetrioal  maeeee  qf  colour. 
—An  agreeable  vsriety  might  be  produced  in  this  design,  by  substituting^, 
51.  for  1 1  in  Ji^.  60.  This  garden  is  supposed  to  face  the  south;  and  to  be 
30  ft  broad,  and  45  ft.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  border  (a),  sepa- 
rated from  ^e  lawn,  or  gra8»-plo^.  by  a  line,  which  is  slightly  waved,  in  order 
to  harmonise  it  with  the  curvilinear  forms  of  the  beds;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
not  vy  much  so  as  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  straight  wall  and  the  straight 
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walk.  These  beds  we  shall  suppose 
to  be  planted  in  masses  of  one  kind 
in  a  bed ;  the  object  being  to  make  a 
great  display  of  colour  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  house,  and  from  the  walk 
from  the  street  entrance  to  the  front 
door,  and  yet  to  preserve  in  the 
colours  the  symmetry  shown  in  the 
forms  and  disposition  of  the  beds. 
The  border  (a)  we  would  plant  with 
rhododendrons,  and  other  low  ever* 
greens,  to  form  a  dark  background  to 
the  flowers  on  the  lawn ;  intermixing 
the  rhododendrons  with  laurustinuses, 
autumn  and  spring  flowering  meze- 
reons,  and  Cyd6nia  jap6nica,  for  late 
and  early  flowers ;  and  planting  the 
wall  with  ivy.  The  border  next  the 
street  may  have  three  variegated 
hollies  planted  in  it,  to  break  the  view 
of  the  street  from  the  house ;  or  one  holly,  one  scarlet-flowered  arbutus, 
and  one  variegated  tree  box  may  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  border 
beneath  the  parlour  window  may  have  myrtles,  camellias,  maurandyas, 
passion-flowers,  soUyas,  &c.,  planted  against  the  house,  and  some  dwarf  half- 
hardy  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  escallonias,  Ceanbthus  aziireus,  fuchsias, 
C6strum  noctiimum,  a  dwarf  fan  palm,  &c,,  planted  in  the  border,  so  as  to 
create  a  necessity  for  winter  protection.  We  shall  show  different  modes  of 
planting  the  beds ;  previously  noticing  how  statuary  ornaments  may  be 
introduced  in  them., 

185.  Introduction  cf  atatuary  omamenii  im  /rant  goritm, — ^The  centre  bed 
(6)  may  have  a  sun-dial  in  the  middle,  rising  from  the  base,  surrounded  by 
rock  work  (the  manner  of  forming  which  will  be  given  hereafter),  planted 
with  select  creeping  plants ;  and  there  may  be  a  vase  for  plante  on  a  pedestal 
in  each  of  the  beds  e  and  d\  the  pedestal  being  surrounded  by  climbers,  to 
be  trained  to  it,  but  not  higher  than  the  base  of  the  vase.  Throughout  the 
floral  months,  these  vases  might  be  filled  with  pots  of  plants  in  flower,  and 
throughout  the  winter  with  evergreens.  The  beds  e  e  may  then  be  filled 
with  red-flowering  low  plants,  allowing  an  equal  number  for  every  floral 
month;  //,  with  white-flowering  plants;  g  g^  with  blue- flowering  planta; 
and  h  A,  with  yellow-flowering  plants.  The  small  beds  may  have  crocuses 
round  their  margins  and  in  the  centre  mignonette.  As  this  plant  is  never 
fragrant  except  in  poor  soil,  these  beds  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  lime 
rubbish,  except  round  the  margins  where  the  crocuses  were  planted.  Among 
the  shrubs  we  would  plant  bulbs  of  as  many  low-growing  kinds  as  room 
could  be  found  for,  but  no  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plante  whatever.  Bulbs 
among  evergreens  make  a  very  fine  appearance  in  spring;  and,  as  their 
foliage  dies  off  altogether  in  summer,  they  have  not  that  littery,  disorderly 
appearance  which  herbaceous  perennials  in  shrubberies  usually  have  when 
they  have  done  flowering. 

186.  Planting  with  buUn^  to  be  succeeded  by  showy  annuali, — Instead  of 
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this  arrangement,  the  three  central  heds  might  he  planted  with  three  different 
kinds  of  showy  perennials,  or  with  three  different  kinds  of  hiilbs,  or  with 
three  different  kinds  of  annuals.  The  bulbs  for  the  centre  bed  might  be 
crocuses,  as  coming  first  into  flower;  and  for  the  two  others  hyacinths;  for 
the  beds  e  e  and  //,  tulips ;  and  for  g  g  and  h  A,  polyanthus  narcissus ;  the 
smaller  beds  may  be  solely  devoted  to  crocuses*  This  mode  of  planting 
would  produce  a  fine  display  from  March  till  the  middle  of  May ;  when  the 
bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  beds,  having  been  dug,  should  be  imme- 
diately planted  with  annuals,  previously  brought  forward  to  nearly  a  flower- 
ing state  in  pots.  In  planting  these  annuals,  not  more  than  one  kind  should 
be  introduced  in  each  bed ;  and  the  kinds  in  beds  opposite  shoald  be  as  like  in 
colour,  height,  and  general  appearance  as  possible.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  beds, 
e,  were  planted  with  the  ten-week  stock,  the  other  ought  to  be  planted  with 
purple  candytuA,  or  any  similar  flower  that  came  into  bloom  at  the  same  time ; 
and,  if  one  of  the  beds,  A,  were  planted  with  Cl&rkta  pulch^Ua,  the  other 
should  be  planted  with  Lobel's  catchfly,  &c.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  more 
striking  effect  is  produced  by  planting  opposite  beds  of  exactly  the  same  kinds ; 
and  those  for ^.51.  may  be  the  following,  it  being  understood  that  the  plants 
are  to  be  so  close  together  as  to  cover  each  bed  entirely;  and  that,  whenever 
any  gap  appears  in  a  bed,  the  adjoining  plants  are  to  be  pegged  down  to 
cover  it  For  &,  Zuplnus  mut&bilis,  which  would  produce  its  fine  blue,  white, 
and  yellow  flowers,  all  the  summer ;  for  c  and  dy  German  stocks  in  mixture, 
purple,  red,  and  white ;  for  e  e,  German  larkspurs  in  mixture,  purple,  red, 
and  white;  for  //,  new  scarlet  candytuft,  scarlet;  ior  g  g^  Calli6psis  blcolor, 
yellow  and  brown  ;  f«ir  h  h,  ColUnsta  bicolor,  blue  and  white ;  for  1 1,  C16rkta 
pulch^Ua,  lilac ;  for  k  k,  £sch8ch6ltZMi  califdmica,  yellow  and  orange ;  for  /, 
3f&lope  grandifldra,  dark  crimson;  form,  Zinnia  ^legans  coccfnea,  scarlet. 
All  these  annuals  are  new,  and  eminently  beautiftd ;  and  seeds  of  them  may 
be  procured  in  most  of  the  principal  seed  shops. 

187.  Planting  wUh  Mb$f  to  he  iueeeeded  by  half-hardy  annuaii  and  greens 
haute  planit, — The  third  mode  is  adapted  for  gardens  where  there  u  not  only 
a  reserve  ground,  but  pits  or  hot-beds  in  which  to  preserve  some  of  the  plants 
which  we  shall  recommend  during  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  others  in 
spring.  During  winter,  the  beds  are  supposed  to  be  filled  with  bulbs  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned;  or,  what  would  produce  a  truly  brilliant  eflTect, 
wholly  with  hyacinths,  and  the  margins  of  the  beds  with  a  line  of  crocuses. 
The  bed  h  might  be  planted  with  mixed  hyacinths,  oue  of  a  sort ;  the  beds  c 
and  d,  witli  white  hyacinths ;  h  h  and  e  e,  with  red;  and  ffaadgg,  with 
blue.  The  smaller  beds  might  be  filled  entirely  with  crocuses.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  May,  the  bulbs  should  be  removed,  and  the  ground  dug  and 
planted  as  follows : — b,  with  variegated  pelargoniums  (geraniums) ;  c,  with 
Bath  scarlet  pelargoniums ;  d,  with  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums  ;  e  e,  with 
Ferb^na  tfhamsedrif&l'a  (Melindret)^  scarlet ;  //,  with  Lobelia  liitea,  yellow; 
g  y,  with  Petunia  nyctaginifldrs,  white ;  h  A,  with  Petunia  phoenlcea,  dark 
purple;  t  t,  with  Lobelia  gr&ctlis,  blue;  k  k,  with  Nieremb^rgfa  gr&cilu, 
white ;  /,  with  Nem6phila  aurlta,  blue ;  and  m,  with  ^en^cio  ^legans  fl.  pi. 
ri!iber,  red.  All  these  plants  are  easily  procured ;  and  they  may  be  preserved 
in  pits  or  frames,  with  a  very  slight  assistance,  during  cold  and  damp  weather, 
from  fire  or  dung  heat.  All  of  them  ought  to  be  planted  so  close  together, 
as  to  cover  the  beds  by  the  middle  of  July ;  and  any  shoots  that  rise  above 
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6  in.  ftpm  the  M  ilioald  be  eut  off  or  pegged  down,  wni  any  naked  apace 
Ihat  may  ocinir  on  its  furface  ihould  be  covered  by  pegging  down  shoots  6rom 
the  adjoining  plants. 

188.  PlatUmg  afrtnU  garden  mUh  FkrkU'  JUmert^^Fig.  52.  is  a  front 
garden  of  the  same  siae  as  fig*  51.  in  p.  122.,  laid  out  with  a  riew  to  the 
culture  of  florists'  flowers.    The  aide 

walls  should  be  planted  with  ivy; 

and  in  front,  ne^t  the  street  wall  and 

railing,  the  ivy  may  be  trained  to 

wires,    one   wire   being  introduced 

between  each  raiL  The  plants  trained 

against  the  house  should  be  select 

cUmbing  roses.    The  borders  a  and  h 

should  be  devoted  entirely  to  dahlias 

in  summer,  and  bulbs  In  winter  and 

spring;  the  bed  c,  to  chrysanthemums ; 

df  to  pinks  and  oarnadons ;  e  and  /, 

to  tulips  I  and  g  and  A,  to  hyacinths ; 

the  other  bulbs,  such  as  ranunculuses, 

anemones,  &c.^  being  grown  in  the 

dahlia  borders  before  the  latter  are 

planted ;  or,  if  the  symmetrical  effect 

is  dispensed  with,  tulips,  hyacinths, 

ranunculuses,  and  anemones,  may  be 

grown  in  the  beds  9fgh,     These 

beds,  after  the  bulbs  are  removed,  may  be  planted  with  showy  annuals,  or 

other  plants  brought  forward  in  the  reserve  ground.    As  the  foliage  of  the 

carnations  and  pinks,  which  occupy  the  centre  bed,  is  evergreen,  it  will  look 

well  throughout  the  year. 

189.  A  wiode  of  planting  a  froni  gardtm  with  onumnial  gntn^houH  plamtif 


liLl^^ 
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is  to  have  a  raised  bed  of  brickwork,  as  shown  in  fig.  53. ;  and  of  which  fig. 
54.  is  a  section.  In  this  section,  p  is  the  surface  of  the  lawn ;  q,  a  raised 
hank  of  turf,  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  a  base  to  the  brickwork ;  r,  a  oircle 
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of  bricks  lud  flat,  and  half  sunk  in  the  turf;  «,  a  circle  of  bricks  laid  all  to 
one  slope,  and  toucbing  with  their  lower  edges  the  circle  of  flat  bricks ;  and 
I,  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  perspective  view  of  this  bed  is  shown  in  fig. 
53.  Such  a  bed  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  centre  with  the  most  choice 
summer-flowering  green-house  plants;  and  round  the  margin,  with  migno- 
nette, Ferb^na  chamaedrifblia 
(Melmdre$)f  or  some  other 
fragrant  or  brilliant-coloured 
creeper  which  will  hang  down 
over  the  bricks.  A  large  fuchsia 
in  the  centre,  siurronnded  by 
variegated  pelargoniums,  with 
a  border  of  mignonette  inter- 
mixed  with  blue  anagallis,  will 
have  a  good  eflect;  as  will  a 
large  Brugminsta  suav^olens 
(Datitra  arbdrea)  in  the  centre, 
with  the  surface  of  the  bed 
entirely  covered  with  the  Fer- 
b^na  chamsedrifdlia,  which 
would  hang  down  with  its 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  over 
the  brick  frame.  The  brug- 
mansia  (fig.  55.),  when  well- 
grown,  is  a  particularly  suitable 
plant  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
be  kept  in  the  frame  in  the  re- 
serve ground  dturing  the  winter ; 
and,  if  turned  out  into  rich  soil, 
and  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  during  sununer,  it  will 
produce  a  profusion  of  ita  fine 
trumpet^haped,  pure  white, 
fragttint  flowers,  fMi  June  till 
the  beginnkig  of  October; 
when  the  plant  ought  to  be 
taken  up^  re^fKitted,  and  re- 
turned to  the  pit,  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  frost. 

Desiom  XII.     To  lay  out,  and  plant  the  grounds  of  a  double  tubvrhan 
villa  in  the  ItaUan  9tgle,  with  the  ^trimces  Jrom  aeomnftoH  ten-etce. 

190.  Otnerul  mfrangement.-^'lhn  house,  of  which  fig.  56.  is  the  plan,  an^ 
fig.  57.  a  perspective  view  of  the  elevation,  may  either  be  occupied  by  a  pto^ 
iessionial  man,  as  in  the  preceding  design,  or  by  two  private  families.  In  l9ie 
flrst  case,  the  main  entrance  would  be  from  the  terrace  (d) ;  but,  in  the 
second,  though  this  would  be  the  ostensible  entrance,  the  real  entrancea 
would  be  at  the  sides,  through  ^e  green» houses,  or  plant  lobbies  (k). 

191.  7^e  ground  plan  (fig.  56.)  shows  the  main  walk  (a)  from  the  entrance- 
gate  to  the  terrace  (d);  two  servants',  or  side,  entrances,  in  the  event  of  the 
house  being  occupied  by  two  diflTerent  families  (h) ;  stairs  down  to  the  sunk  area 
and  the  kitchen  floor  (c) ;  terrace  common  to  both  hotises  (d) ;  open  porch. 
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also  common  to  both  (e) ;  vestibule,  leading  to  the  staircase  (/) ;  vestibule 
to  the  green-bouse  (^) ;  dining-room  (h) ;  drawing-room  (t)  ;  green-bouse,  or 
plant  lobby  (k) ;  library  (/) ;  balconies  to  tbe  dining-room  and  drawing-room 
windows,  with  steps  descending  to  the  lawn  in  the  back  garden  (m) ;  flower- 
beds on  the  lawn  in  the  back  garden  (n) ;  lawn  in  the  front  garden,  with  two 
arabesque  beds  for  flowers  (o). 

192.  Laying  out  and  planting, — ^The  object,  in  laying  out  and  planting 
these  two  gardens,  we  shall  suppose  to  be  picturesque  efiect,  so  as  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  broken  outline  and  numerous  parts  which  compose  tbe  eleva- 
tion of  the  bouse.  The  disposition  of  both  trees  and  shrubs  is  consequently 
irregular,  and  by  no  means  gardenesque.  The  kinds  we  shall  suppose  to  be 
partly  evergreen,  and  partly  deciduous ;  and  the  prevailing  species  to  be  such 
as  are  common  in  the  gardens  or  general  scenery  of  Italy. 

Evergreen  Trees, — ^Plnus  Lancio,  P,  Pinister,  P,  Pinea,  and  P,  halep^nds ; 
Qu^rcus  riex  and  gramuutia ;  and  Cupr^ssus  sempervirens,  and  /uniperu^ 
phoenicea. 

DeeiduousTree8,'^Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  Lombardy  poplar 
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<whicb,  liowever,  must  be  very  sparingly  iDtroduced) ;  the  Turkey  oak,  and 
the  Neapolitan  and  other  acers,  ▼arious  species  of  thorns,  the  catalpa,  tulip 
tree,  Judas  tree,  laburnum,  almond  P^nu  specULbilis,  &c. 

Evergreen  Skrubt. — ^These  include  die  holly,  box,  sweet  bay,  common  and 
Portugal  laurels,  arbutus,  phillyrea,  rhododendron,  daphne,  yucta,  and  many 
others* 

DedduouB  Shrubi. — ^These  are  very  numerous,  and  include  the  Paliurus 
aculelltus,  various  ^species  of  ^amnus  and  £htis,  azaleas,  lilacs,  cistuses 
almonds,  Coronllla  Emerus,  colutea,  and  many  others. 

193.  As  characteristic  ofltaUan  scenery ,  the  vine  ought  to  be  planted,  and 
allowed  to  climb  up  the  trees,  not  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  but  for  effect;  and 
<me  of  the  best  kinds  for  this  pujrpose  is  the  claret  grape,  on  account  of  the 
coloiur  of  its  leaves  in  autumn.  The  pomegranate,  the  phillyrea,  and  the  ilex 
are  highly  characteristic  of  Italian  gardens ;  the  pine  and  the  Ardndo  D6nax, 
of  Italian  scenery ;  and  the  orange  tree,  and  the  agave,  or  its  substitute,  the 
yucca,  both  in  tubs  and  vases,  of  Italian  villas.  The  most  characteristic 
flhmba  of  the  flowering  kind  belonging  to  Italy  are,  the  cistua  and  the  cy tisus. 
We  do  not  here  mention  the  myrtle,  the  olive,  or  any  other  trees  or  shrubs 
which  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  because  they  could  not  be 
introduced  with  effect  in  British  imitations  of  Italian  scenery.  The  JRumcjib 
h3rpoph;^llum,  and  the  shrubby  species  of  asparagus,  are  also  found  more  fre- 
quently in  Italy  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we  except  Greece^ 
It  fortunately  happens  for  the  imitator  of  an  Italian  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
great  city,  that  the  jPtnus  Laricio,  the  most  conunon  pine  in  the  open  scenery 
of  Italy;  the  pinaster,  the  next  conunon ;  and  the  stone  pine,  which  is  most 
generally  found  near  Italian  houses,  and  in  their  gardens,  will  all  grow  remark- 
ably well  in  the  smoke  of  London ;  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  trees 
of  these  species  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  comparing 
their  iqppearance  with  that  of  the  American  pines,  and  even  the  Scotch  pine, 
growing  beside  them.  ^ 

194.  I%e  flower'heds* — ^The  two  arabesque  beds  in  the  front  garden  may 
be  planted  with  carnations  and  pinks,  which  are  peculiarly  the  flowers  of 
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Italy ;  or  with  vallflowen  and  stockii  which  are  alio  very  much  prised  there; 
or  with  evergreen  Baxifragasy  which  are  common  on  the  Italian  alps.  Or 
these  heds  might  he  wholly  planted  with  the  indigenous  hulbs  of  Italy,  which 
include  some  sorts  of  tulips,  narcissi,  crocuses,  scilia,  &c.,  interspersed  with 
Neapolitan  violets  at  regular  distances.  The  beds  n  will  have  the  best  effect 
relatively  to  the  other  beds,  and  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  if  planted  with  China 
roses,  which  were  first  improved  by  cross  impregnation  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Monza.  At  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  shrubs,  in  the  groups  on  the  lawn,  may 
be  planted  some  of  the  hardier  bulbs  of  Italy,  along  with  primroses,  violets, 
&c.,  to  come  up  through  the  grass ;  and,  more  especially,  ^e  colchtcum  and 
the  C;^clamen  europseum,  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  Italian  scenefj  in 
autumn,  as  the  crocus,  tbe^cilla  it^Iica,  and  the  poet's  narcissus  are  in  filing. 

195.  Th€  Italian  Urraee  and  the  ^een-AonM. — For  ornamenting  tlieie  in 
summer,  we  would  cultivate,  in  a  green-house  or  orangery  in  the  reserve 
garden,  some  orange  treefe,  oleanders,  pomegranates,  olivet,  mjitlea,  and 
jasmines,  in  laige  pots  or  boxes,  to  place  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  green- 
house about  the  middle  of  May.  For  training  against  the  walls  of  the  terrace  in 
the  autumn,  we  would  recommend  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums  to  be  kept 
hi  pots  in  the  reserve  ground  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Angnst,  when 
they  may  be  brought  out,  and  the  more  delicate  and  late-flowering  kinds 
placed  against  the  walls  of  the  house  within  the  tenrace,  and  die  other  kinds 
placed  against  the  walls  all  round  the  house ;  aome  of  the  moat  select  being 
arranged  in  the  plant  lobby.  The  kinds  may  either  be  chosen  from  the  dd 
Chinese  varieties,  of  which  there  are  above  thirty  in  cultivation  in  the  nur- 
series, or  from  the  new  British  variaties,  which  have  been  raised  firom  eeed 
in  JerKy  and  other  places. 

196.  The  back  garden  may  either  be  wholly  or  in  part  under  Unrf,  and 
varied  by  trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  picturesque  efiaet,  as  in  the  fiont 
garden ;  or,  it  may  be  in  part  laid  out  in  beds  for  culinary  vegetables,  as  in 
fig.  34.,  p.  71.  The  walls  should,  wa  think,  either  be  covarad  with  ivy,  or 
with  evergreen  and  deddnoos  shrub^  and  espaetally  the  flowering  and 
odoriieroui  kinds.  Among  thesei  and  alsH  «no«g  the  trees  and  shniba 
planted  in  the  front  garden,  may  be  some  4waif  and  standard  ftnit  trses,  af 
the  more  hardy  firee-bearing  kinds;  audi  as  the  Uawthomden  apple,  the 
ghmt  morceau  pear,  the  Orleans  ^d  aaagwun  honmn  plums,  the  mssello 
cherry,  the  green  gage  and  Warrington  gooseberries,  Wihnot*s  red  cuirant, 
the  champagne  ar  striped  €umuit,  the  Dateh  white  ovraat,  the  Naples Uaok 
currant,  and  the  oane  and  Antweiji  raspberries.  Bven  if  there  are  no  beds 
for  culinary  crops,  theve  may  still  he  a  £ew  chreular  beds,  distributed  in  4tpem 
places,  for  a  few  strawberries  of  difltrenl  kinds ;  or  the  strawbeiries  may  he 
grown  on  a  oone  of  aarth  heed  on  every  side  with  biieks,  flints,  or  atones, 
the  strawbenies  being  placed  in  the  joints  between  them.  8y  such  an 
arrangement,  the  strawberries  are  obtained  a  week  or  a  fortnight  earlier  llian 
they  woxAd  be  on  flat  beds,  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  aone.  The 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  growing  strawberries  are,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
gathered  without  stooping ;  it  is  oertun  of  beii^  always  clean ;  aad.  If  water 
he  aupplied  liberally  during  tlie  flowering  and  swelling  seaeoas,  it  will  attain 
a  large  sise.  The  alpine,  or  common  wood  strawberry,  treated  in  this  asanner, 
and  supplied  with  water  (which  can  be  done  by  pouring  it  into  an  opening  made 
on  purpose  in  the  apex  of  the  cone),  will  continue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 
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197.  7%e  reterve  garden  should  contain  a  house  10  or  12  feet  high,  to 
preserve  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  orange  trees  from  iVost  during  the  winter. 
This  house,  provided  that  no  plants  are  kept  in  it  but  evergreens,  which,  like 
those  above-mentioned,  make  their  young  wood  during  the  summer,  need  not 
have  a  glass  roof,  but  only  a  glass  front ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  frost 
will  be  very  easily  excluded  by  a  very  little  fire  heat.  The  chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  pit  without  flues. 

198.  Remark; — Should  it  be  wished  to  have  a  coach-house  and  stables, 
they  might  be  formed  near  the  kitchen  entrance  at  e,  the  stable  being  on  a 
level  with  the  sunk  area  and  the  coach-house  over  it.  The  idea  of  having  the 
stable  under  the  coach-house  is  not  one  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  general 
reader;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  detached  house  in  Porchester  Terrace,  where, 
from  the  declivity  of  the  surface  being  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  the  line 
of  frontage  is  several  feet  lower  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other;  and  at  this 
lower  end  an  entrance  is  made  to  the  stable  and  coach-house,  which,  by  exca- 
vating the  ground  a  little,  are  obtained  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house. 
To  render  this  arrangement  more  clear  to  the  reader,  we  refer  to  the  longitu- 
dinal section  {fig,  58.)»  in  which  the  line  ii  n  shows  the  declivity  of  the  street ; 
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o,  the  principal  entrance  which  is  at  one  end ;  p,  the  entrance  to  the  stables 
and  the  garden,  which  is  at  the  opposite  end;  q,  lines  showing  the  depth  to 
which  the  ground  is  excavated  opposite  the  doors  of  the  stable  and  coach- 
house, and  to  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope  f^om  the  street  entrance ;  r, 
dotted  lines,  showing  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  coach-house  and  stables ; 
and  $,  the  level  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  house. 

DasioN  XIII.  To  lay  out  and  plant  the  grounds  of  a  detached  house,  oecu- 
pging  about  an  acre  and  three  quarters, 

199.  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  as  shown  in  fig.  59.  In 
this  plan  the  street  entrance  is  by  the  veranda  (a)  to  the  porch  (6),  which 
leads  to  the  staircase  (e),  dining-room  (d),  library  («),  drawing-room  (/},  and 
green-house,  heated  from  the  back  of  the  drawing-room  and  library  fires  (g). 
The  kitchen-court  is  shown  at  h,  and  steps  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  lawn 
at  t.  At  kf  are  steps  down  to  the  kitchen  area,  for  servants ;  and  at  /,  a  flight 
of  steps  up  to  the  green-house,  for  the  gardener.  The  green-house  has  one 
glass  door  to  the  drawing-room,  and  another  to  the  library ;  and,  where  the 
waste  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost,  recourse  is  supposed  to  be 
had  to  one  of  Joyce's  stoves,  or  some  other  apparatus  for  buruing  charcoal. 
This  last  resource,  however,  will  seldom  be  necessary,  if,  every  night  during 
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the  most  severe  weather,  the  family,  immediately  before  quitting  the  drawing- 
room  and  library,  throw  open  the  green-house  doors;  which  will  tend  to 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  three  apartments.  As  the  furniture,  books, 
walls,  &c.,  in  the  drawing-room  and  library,  must  necessarily  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60^  it  will  be  several  hours  before  the  demand  for  heat 
by  the  green-house  will  reduce  these  rooms  20°,  which  would  give  a  tempen- 
ature  common  to  the  three  of  40'' ;  at  which,  or  even  at  35%  green  house 
plants  will  take  no  hann.  Two  detached  pavilions,  supported  on  four  latticed 
pillars,  form  a  break  in  the  walks  at  m  and  n,  and  serve  as  a  foreground  to 
the  back  garden,  and  vice  versd ;  and  between  these  and  the  boundary  walls 
there  are  coveted  seats  at  fi  ii;  oo  are  flower-beds;  /» is  a  plantation  of  low 
trees  and  shrubs,  each  plant  standing  distinct,  in  the  gardenesque  manner, 
and,  in  the  plan,  the  trees  being  distinguished  from  the  shrubs  by  their 
darker  shade.  For  two  or  three  years  after  these  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted,  the  ground  about  them  may  be  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and 
occasionally  hoed  or  slightly  dug ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  plantation  ought 
to  be  included  in  a  definite  outline,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  edging  of  the 
walk  on  one  side,  and  by  the  line  ^  r  on  the  other.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
plants  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  grow  on  a  grassy  surface,  the  out- 
line on  the  lawn  side  may  he  obliterated,  such  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  touch 
one  another  thinned  out,  and  the  surface  sown  down  with  the  finer  grass 
seeds ;  the  whole  uniting  and  harmonising  with  the  lawn,  as  indicated  at  p 
ands.  We  may  observe  here,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  wherever  the  ground  is  to  be  dug  among  trees  or  shrubs,  the  boun- 
dary should  be  definite ;  because  the  principle  is,  that  a  definite  outline  is 
most  convenient  for  culture,  and  for  the  display  of  individual  beauty.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  picturesque  plantation,  where  the  surface  is  to  be  dug, 
the  outline  should  be  indefinite,  or  consist  of  a  ragged  Hue ;  because  indefi- 
niteness  and  irregularity  are  properties  of  the  picturesque.  We  may  farther 
observe,  for  the  sake  of  referring  practice  to  principles,  that,  in  a  small  garden 
bounded  by  right  lines,  like  that  before  us,  it  will  seldom  be  desirable  to 
imitate  the  picturesque  manner  of  gardening,  and  scarcely  ever  to  form 
picturesque  outlines;  because,  as  the  outline  of  the  whole  ought  to  serve  as  a 
guide  lor  the  outline  of  the  parts,  and  as  that  outline,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  suburban  gardens,  is  generally  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  right-lined  ^gare,  a  picturesque  line  within  would  ill  harmonise 
with  the  other  lines ;  and,  whatever  kind  of  outline  we  might  form  on  one 
side  of  the  mass,  or  group,  that  on  the  other  side  could  hardly  fail  to  be  geo- 
metrical or  gardenesque.  Thus,  for  example,  if,  instead  of  the  definite  line 
V  ^>  ^  fiS'  ^^*»  A  I'agged  line  had  been  substituted,  still,  though  that  side 
would  have  had  a  picturesque  outline,  the  other  side  of  the  plantauon  next 
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the  walk  mint  ttill  have  been  straight  and  definite,  as  in  the  pUu ;  and  thus 
the  boundary  on  one  side  of  the  mass  would  have  been  at  direct  variance  with 
the  boundary  on  the  other  side.  Almost  the  only  case  in  which  a  picturesque 
boundary  can  be  given  to  a  group  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram  garden, 
like  the  present,  is  where  the  group  stands  completely  detached  on  the  lawn, 
as  in^.  60.  at  a;  or  where  a  marginal  plantation  is  placed  against  the 
boundary  fence,  as  at  6.  These  outlines  represent  the  boundary  of  the  dug 
space  before  it  is  planted ;  but,  after  it  has  been  planted  a  few  years,  this 
outline  will  be  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  spreading 
over  it,  as  shown  in  Jig,  61. 

200.  There  U  a  wmaUfrmt- garden  at  t,  consisting  of  a  central  bed,  in  which 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &e.,  are  cultivated  for  being 
eaten  as  gathered  by  the  family ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  border,  containing 
a  trellis,  on  which  some  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  trained,  but  which 
is  chiefly  covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  cherries,  plums,  and  summer  pears, 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  reserve  garden  at «  ar,  for  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  herbs,  salading,  tart  rhubarb,  &c. ;  and  for  flowers  for  supplying  the 
beds  (o)  on  the  lawn  and  the  side  borders  («).  There  is  a  small  forcing-stove 
(e)  for  bringing  forward  roses,  bulbs,  mignonette,  &c.,  for  the  green-house  (^), 
and  for  growing  early  salading ;  and  a  flued  pit  (w),  of  the  same  size,  in  which 
a  reserved  stock  of  green>house  plants  may  be  kept  The  borders  (ii «),  it 
will  be  observed,  are  of  considerable  width  for  a  small  garden ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  devote  them  entirely  to  flowers.  The  walls  may  either  be 
planted  with  fhiit  trees,  or  with  the  higher  class  of  ofnamental  low  trees  and 
shrubs,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  If  the  latter  plan  were  adopted, 
and  no  duplicates  introduced  into  the  plantation  q  re  p,  or  into  the  boundary 
plantation  from  m  by  a  to  m,  then  in  this  garden  there  might  be  included  all 
the  finer  low  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  British  arboretum.  The  display  of 
roses,  Japan,  Chinese,  and  American  honeysuckles,  magnolias,  wistarias, 
passion  flowers,  pomegranates,  Clematis,  Cydbnia  jap6nica,  Chimon£nthus, 
and  a  host  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind,  which  either  have  been  or  will 
be  enumerated,  would  be  delightful  at  every  season  of  the  year ;  while  in  the 
borders  might  be  passed  in  review  all  the  finer  herbaceous  plants,  annuals, 
perennials,  or  bulbous.  The  green -house  (^),  though  small,  yet  being  sup- 
plied by  the  small  forcing-stove  (e)  and  the  reserve-pit  (v),  would  make  a 
fine  display  throughout  the  year ;  and,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  there 
might  be  a  vault  under  each  of  these  pits  fur  growing  mushrooms,  and 
forcing  sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  or  chicory.  The  arabesque  beds  (o),  and  the 
small  circular  and  tiiangular  beds  which  accompany  them,  will  contain  a 
very  fine  display  of  half  hi^dy  annuals  during  summer,  and  masses  of  cro- 
cuses, snowdrops,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  in  spring.  In  short,  this  garden, 
of  an  acre  and  three  quarters,  under  the  management  of  a  master  fond  of 
gardening,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  single  labourer,  might  contain  almost 
every  thing  that  is  desirable  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  house,  veranda,  walls,  and  walks,  is  shown  in  the  isometrical  view, 

201.  Expense  and  management—Such  a  house  as  we  have  shown  need  not 
cost  more  than  750/. ;  and  250/.  more  will  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden, 
including  the  erection  of  the  two  pits.  As  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
surface  is  under  grass,  the  cost  of  yearly  management  will  be  much  less  than 
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if  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part,  were  under  the  spade*  The  grassy 
surface,  firom  o  to  the  small  fruit-garden  (Oi  occupies  three  quarters  of  an 
acre;  Uie  house,  walks,  and  other  buildings,  fully  one  quarter  of  an  acre; 
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leaving  three  quarters  for  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  This  space  might 
either  be  cultivated  by  the  master,  with  the  assistance  of  a  labourer  and  a 
mowing-machine  ;  or  by  a  head  gardener,  with  a  labourer,  or  the  occasional 
assistance  of  the  house  servant.  In  the  case  of  this  villa,  however,  as  in 
most  others,  very  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, unless  the  style  in  which  the  garden  is  to  be  kept  be  given  as  one  of 
the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  to  be  made.  High  keeping  may  always 
be  set  down  at  double  the  expense  of  ordinary  keeping. 

202.  Remarhi, — This  residence,  it  is  thought,  would  suit  a  citizen  with  a 
large  family  of  children,  o^r  with  a  number  of  sisters,  or  grown-up  daughters  ; 
as  it  would  contain  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  and  also  abundant  space  for 
amusement  on  the  lawn,  on  which  a  tent  might  be  placed  during  summer.  If 
the  occupier  were  his  own  head-gardener,  he  would  find  something  to  do  every 
day  in  the  year.  Instead  of  ornamental  trees  on  the  lawn,  there  might  be 
fruit  trees.    The  walls  might  also  be  planted. 

DasioN  XIV.  To  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden  of  a  double  tubwrhan  villa, 
m  Porchetter  Terrace,  Baytwater, 

203.  General  arrangement. — In  the  ground  plan,  j^^r.  63.  the  entrances  to  the 
two  houses  are  on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  principle  as  in^^.  43.  in  p.  104; 
but  here,  the  porches  not  being  so  conspicuous,  and  it  being  utterly  impos- 
sible to  see  any  considerable  part  of  both  at  the  same  moment,  from  any 
point  of  view,  the  illusion  is  more  complete.  As  this  figure  represents  the 
ground  plan  of  a  double  house  and  garden,  one  of  which  we  designed,  built, 
and  laid  out  for  ourselves,  we  shall,  as  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
laying  out  and  planting  suburban  gardens  of  this  kind,  describe  it  at  some 
length.  The  object  was  to  build  two  small  houses,  which  should  appear  as 
one,  and  have  some  pretensions  to  architectural  design ;  being,  at  the  same 
time,  calculated  for  invalids,  and,  therefore,  furnished  with  verandas  extend- 
ing nearly  round  the  whole  building,  for  takhig  exercise  in  during  inclement 
weather.  The  houses  form  part  of  a  row  of  detached  dwellings  lying 
parallel  to  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater,  running  north  and  south.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  the  diagonal  of  the  square  ought  to 
have  been  parallel  to  the  road,  instead  of  one  of  its  sides ;  and  we  should 
have  placed  the  building  in  this  manner :  but,  on  stating  our  intentions  to  the 
surveyor  of  the  estate,  from  whom  we  took  the  ground  on  a  ninety-nine 
years'  lease,  he  objected  to  it,  as  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  it  would  be 
generally  followed  in  the  other  buildings  in  the  same  row,  and,  therefore, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  disfigure  the  terrace. 

204.  Drainage,  tervice^pet,  S^c, — The  soil  being  a  loam  on  a  subsoil  of 
gravel,  no  under-draining  was^  required,  except  the  drains  for  the  water- 
closets,  back-kitchen,  and  rain-water  pipes.  For  these  purposes,  each  house 
has  a  barrel-drain,  communicating  with  the  sewer  in  the  road.  The  general 
surface,  and  all  the  walks  in  the  back  garden,  incline  from  one  point  at 
a,  to  another  at  6,  where  there  is  a  drain  to  a  small  sewer  in  the  back 
lane.  From  the  point  a,  to  c  near  the  steps  up  to  the  front  door,  the  surface 
of  the  walk  and  the  adjoining  ground  is  nearly  level,  but  slightly  inclining  to 
c;  and  from  c  to  the  street  entrance  (d)  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of  above  a 
foot  There  is  also  a  very  gradual  slope  of  the  general  surface  of  the  garden 
(say  of  3  in.),  from  the  margin  of  the  walk  a  c  (/,  to  the  party  wall  which 
ibrms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  garden ;  and  between  c  aad  d  there  i» 
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also  a  gradual  slope  (say  of  6  in.)  towards  the  point  e.  In  consequence  of 
these  inclinations  of  the  ground  and  walks,  no  rain  ever  stands  on  the  sur- 
face, however  abundantly  it  may  have  fallen.  The  service  water-pipes  of  botli 
houses  are  laid  down  along  one  side  of  the  walks,  from  dio  Oy  and  are  thence 
conducted  to  main  cisterns  for  the  supply  of  the  houses,  to  others  jointly  for 
the  houses  and  the  gardens,  and  to  other  cisterns  for  water-closets. 

205.  Soil,  waliuj  Ij^c, — The  whole  of  the  ground,  except  the  part  on  which 
the  house  stands,  was  trenched  4  ft.  deep ;  the  surface  soil  of  what  was 
excavated  for  the  foundation  and  basement  story  of  the  house,  and  the 
half  on  the  surface  soil  of  the  road,  being  previously  distributed  over  the 
garden  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  ground  at  the  house  2  ft  higher 
than  the  footpath  in  the  street  Round  the  bouse  the  ground  was  kept  nearly 
on  a  level  for  some  feet  distant;  after  which  it  was  made  to  decline 
equally  on  every  side,  till  at  the  front  entrance  it  was  higher  than  the  gravel 
of  the  public  path  by  the  depth  of  the  sill  of  the  gate ;  and  at  the  back 
entrance  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  path  of  the  public  lane.  Before  trenching, 
the  ground  was  also  limed,  and  thickly  coated  over  with  the  best  London 
stable  dung.  The  lime  was  introduced,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  adding  cal- 
careous matter  to  the  earth,  but  for  forming  a  comparatively  insoluble 
compound  with  the  dung,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  all  employed  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees  at  once.  By  a  part  of  it  being  rendered  comparatively 
insoluble,  there  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  reserve  of  nourishment  in  the  soil  for 
many  years  to  come ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  time  and  the  soil 
gradually  dissolve  such  a  compound.  The  trenching  was  performed  in 
autumn,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  walks  were  hollowed  out,  the  edgings 
firmly  beaten,  and  planted  with  box,  and  the  walks  laid  with  gravel,  and 
immediately  after  very  heavily  rolled. 

206.  The  houses, — The  general  appearance  of  this  double  house,  as  seen 
from  the  road,  is  shown  in  fig.  64.,  which  is  a  sketch  taken  by  £.  B.  Lamb^ 
Esq.,  in  September,  1837.  The  two  street  entrances,  or  gates,  are  shown  in 
the  front  wall,  each  having  two  small  niches  for  the  scrapers.  The  gates 
are  of  open  iron  rods,  hinged  to  stone,  without  the  intervention  of  wood,  which 
always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  when  joined  with  iron-work,  especially 
in  a  door  or  gateway  exposed  to  the  weather  on  all  sides.  Consistency,  with 
reference  to  durability  in  architecture,  is  as  much  a  fundamental  principle, 
as  consistency  in  point  of  effect ;  and  to  hang  an  open  iron  gate  to  a  wooden 
door-frame  is  a  gross  violation  of  this  principle ;   and  one  which,  when  it 
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occurs  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  residence,  gives  hut  a  poor  example  of  the 
taste  which  may  he  expected  within.  Wooden  lintels  to  the  entrance  gates 
of  the  front  gardens  of  suhurban  houses  are  offensive  on  the  same  principle, 
whether  the  gates  are  of  wood  or  iron.  An  error  of  a  different  kind,  very 
frequently  committed  in  street  gates  and  railings,  is  that  of  having  them  too 
much  ornamented  for  the  style  of  the  house.  The  gates  of  these  two  houses, 
and  the  railing  on  the  low  wall  between  them,  are  composed  simply  of 
straight  iron  rods,  pointed  at  top ;  and,  instead  of  being  painted  of  a  pea- 
green,  as  is  very  frequently  done,  they  were  coated  over  with  boiling  gas  tar, 
when  first  put  up,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  them  since.  This  preserves 
a  proper  gradation  from  the  front  railing  to  the  railing  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veranda,  which  is  of  a  more  ornamental  description,  and  b  painted  of  a 
stone  colour.  The  trees  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  which  adjoin  the  house 
are  so  arranged  as  to  make  each  side  present  quite  a  different  aspect 

207.  The  ^rimnd^Jloar  of  each  haute  consists  of  a  porch  and  veranda, 
terminating  at  one  end  in  a  water-closet  (Jig,  63.  /),  and  at  the  other  in  a 
small  circular  conservatory  with  a  domical  roof  (^),  a  view  of  the  plants  in 
which  is  enjoyed  equally  from  both  verandas,  as  well  as  from  both  front 
rooms :  A  is  the  dining-room,  with  a  recess  for  the  sideboard ;  s  is  the  library, 
with  two  large,  and  three  small,  recesses  for  bookcases ;  i^  is  a  grating  over  the 
sunk  area  into  which  the  back-kitchen  door  opens,  and  which  communicates, 
under  an  arch  opening  at  /,  with  the  ascending  steps  (m).  The  apartment  (n), 
which  might  have  been  divided  so  aa  to  form  a  light  closet  to  each  house,  is 
appropriated  to  the  house  on  the  south  side.  The  sunk  floor  consists  of  a 
front  and  back  kitchen ;  wine,  beer,  and  coal  cellars ;  pantry,  store-closet,  and 
two  other  closets ;  and  two  servants'  bed-rooms.  So  many  apartments  are 
obtained  by  making  use  of  the  space  under  the  veranda;  in  which  space,  also, 
the  main  water-cistern  is  placed,  with  a  sink  under  it,  and  also  a  fixed  safe. 
The  dust-hole,  water-cistern  for  the  garden,  lumber-closet,  and  servants' 
water-closet,  for  each  house,  are  under  the  apartment  n. 

208.  (hU-door  arrangementi, — ^The  front  gardens  are  divided  by  a  light 
wire  fence,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pedestal  o,  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
sculptured  vase  of  Coade's  artificisl  stone.  The  back  gardens  are  separated 
by  a  flued  wall,  which,  though  only  10  in.  thick,  yet,  being  built  with  bricks 
set  on  edge,  and  not  having  the  ends  of  the  bricks  quite  flush  with  the  wall 
on  the  north  side,  has  a  flue  left  in  it  4  in.  wide.  The  wall  on  the  north  side 
is  chiefly  covered  with  ivy ;  and,  consequently,  the  surface  of  its  brickwork  is 
entirely  concealed.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  back  gardens  is  a  double  shed  (p) ; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  party  wall  was  a  hot-house  (q\  and  a  green- 
house, or  glass  case  (r),  for  green-house  plants,  which  were  trained  to  upright 
wires,  against  the  flued  wall ;  one  species  to  each  wire.  Over  each  rafter  of 
the  hot-house  was  an  iron  rod,  placed  so  as  to  be  about  4  in.  from  the  glass, 
and  connected  with  light  horizontal  rods  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
canvas  covering  during  the  winter  nights,  or  in  very  hot  weather  in  summer, 
when  shading  is  required.  This  covering,  when  not  in  use,  was  rolled  up  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  on  a  rod  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  so 
as  to  be  completely  concealed  from  the  sight,  and  secure  from  the  weather. 
There  were  similar  canvas  coverings  for  the  glass  case  (r) :  s  is  a  double 
wire  trellis  for  training  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  on  both  sides ;  and 
in  the  south  garden  there  was  an  additional  trellis  {t),  placed  on  a  dwarf  waU, 
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for  ornamental  thrubs.  These  trellises^  the  dwarf  wall,  and  other  arrange- 
ments, will  be  better  understood  by  the  section  fig.  65. ;  in  which  a  is  the 
green-house,  with  the  flued  party  wall  behind ;  6  6,  the  two  paved  walka 
in  the  sunk  area ;  c,  the  strip  of  grass  between  these  paved  walks ;  d^  the 
shelf  for  alpines  in  pots ;  e  «  e,  the  double  trellises ;  //,  the  gravel  walks ; 
g  gg^  raised  beds  for  herbaceous  plants ;  h  A,  borders  for  the  arboretum  and 
fruticetum;  t  i,  misoellaneous  borders;  and  /,  the  southern  party  wall. 
Between  the  dwarf  wall  under  the  trellis  and  the  glass  case,  or  green-house, 
the  ground  was  lowered,  so  as  to  form  the  sunk  area  (6  e  6),  which  was  on  the 
same  level  as  the  floor  of  the  back  kitchen,  and  that  of  the  hotrhouse  (q  in 
fig.  63.)  •  On  the  south  side  of  this  area  there  was  a  stone  shelf  (u)  for 
alpines  in  pots ;  on  the  north  side,  the  green-house,  or  glass  case  (r),  before 
mentioned;  and  the  space  between  had  a  paved  walk  on  each  side,  and  in  the 
centre  a  strip  of  grass,  as  already  shown  in  the  section  J^.  65.  In  the  middle 
of  this  small  grass-plot,  at  10,  was  a  socket  for  a  double  clothes-post ;  that  is, 
a  post  having  two  horizontal  arms  at  top,  each  of  which  supported  a  clothes- 
line, which  was  fastened  to  a  hook  in  the  rafter  of  the  hot-house  at  one  end, 
and  passed  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  basement  of  the  veranda  wall  at  the 
other.  When  the  clothes-post  was  not  wanted,  it  was  taken  down,  and  laid 
in  a  place  appropriated  for  it,  under  the  stone  shelf  «.  At  the  hot-house  end 
of  the  grass-plot,  the  alpine  shelf  terminated  in  a  shallow  cistern  for  marsh 
plants,  and  a  deep  cistern  at  9  for  aquatics.  Near  the  cistern  v  was  a  sun- 
dial, and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  grass-plot  a  vase,  the  plinth  under  which 
formed  a  cover  to  a  liquid  manure  tank,  supplied  from  the  water-closets. 
The  double  shed  j9  has  a  turret  with  a  clock,  in  the  centre  of  the  gable  facing 
the  houses  (as  shown  in  the  section,^,  65.),  and  a  semicircular  window  in 
the  centre  of  that  towards  the  lane,  which  lights  the  lofls  of  both  sheds ;  so  that, 
from  whichever  side  it  is  viewed,  this  double  shed  is  symmetrical,  and  appears 
as  completely  a  single  one,  as  the  double  dwelling  to  which  it  belongs  appears 
to  be  only  one  house.  The  shed  belonging  to  the  north  house  is  fitted  up  as  a 
wash-house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  it  has  a  loft  over.  The  shed  on  the  south 
side  has  three  floors :  the  middle  floor,  which  if  shown  in  the  plan,  is  one  step 
above  the  level  of  the  walks  of  the  garden,  and  the  ascent  to  it  from  the  hot- 
house was  by  four  steps.  In  it  there  are  a  potting  bench,  a  pump,  a  carpenter's 
bench,  and  a  wooden  safe  for  preserving  fruit,  bulbous  roots,  or  large  specimens 
of  planfcB  that  will  not  lie  flat  between  paper ;  and,  against  the  walls,  a  small 
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glass  case  for  a  garden  library,  for  the  use  of  the  gardener,  and  shelves  for 
seeds,  roots,  tallies,  &c.  Beneath  the  potting  bench  are  bins  for  different 
kinds  of  soils,  empty  pots,  &c.  There  is  a  wooden  staircase  to  the  floor 
above,  and  there  was  a  stone  staircase  to  the  floor  below.  The  floor  below 
contained  a  fireplace  for  heating  the  hot-house  and  green-house,  with  a  space 
for  fuel  or  lumber,  and  the  remaining  space  was  used  for  growing  mushrooms, 
or  forcing  rhubarb,  chicory,  &c.  The  loft  floor  is  for  mats,  and  for  onions, 
bulbs,  and  similar  articles ;  with  an  opening  to  the  machinery  of  the  clock, 
for  winding  it  up ;  and  the  half  of  the  window,  before  mentioned,  opening  to 
the  back  lane.  The  smoke  from  the  fires  of  both  sheds  came  out  through  the 
vertical  openings  between  the  columns  of  the  turret,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
incongruous  appearance  of  a  chimney  top  over  a  clock ;  the  turret  being  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  vane  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  both 
houses.  At  X  y,  in  the  south  garden,  were  two  pits  for  green- house  plants, 
4  ft.  deep,  with  hollow  walls  and  hollow  bottoms ;  and  with  an  iron  rod  over 
each  rafter,  and  about  4  in.  above  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  canvas 
covering  necessary  in  winter  a  few  inches  from  the  glass,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
non-conducting  vacuity  between  the  canvas  and  the  glass.  The  part  of  the 
walla  of  these  pits  that  was  above  ground  was  covered  with  ivy,  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  bed  x  is  planted  with  trees  and  a  few  flowers;  and  the  border  at 
1  was  a  trough  with  a  brick  bottom  and  sides,  for  marine  and  bog  plants.  At 
^  Sf  S^Bxe  brick  pedestals,  9  in.  square,  and  1  ft.  high,  for  supporting  vases, 
or  pots  of  choice  plants  when  in  flower;  or  which  might  be  used  for  seats :  the 
pedestal  indicated  at  m,  in  the  south  garden,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in 
Portland  stone ;  and  that  at  a,  by  a  crouching  Venus  in  Austin's  composition. 
At  2  2,  in  the  front  garden,  are  brick  pedestab  supporting  vases,  but  which 
were  formerly  used  as  stands  for  bee-hives  covered  with  earthenware  covers, 
which  were  scored  to  imitate  a  straw  hive  ;  and  at  3,  in  the  back  garden,  was 
a  Polish  hive,  fixed  against  the  wall.  [The  hot^house,  green-house,  cold  pits, 
stone  shelf  for  alpines,  &c.,  in  the  back  garden,  were  removed  in  1844,  some 
months  after  the  death  of  Mr«  Loudon,  and  the  space  filled  up,  and  laid  with 
grass,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  in  its  original  state.] 

Fig.  66.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  house  and  both  gardens,  in  which 
will  be  observed  most  of  the  objects  described,  except  the  trellises,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs;  which  are  omitted,  to  leave  the  ground  plan  more 
distinct. 

209.  General  system  of  piantktg  both  gardens, — The  object  being  to  make 
both  gardens,  as  well  as  both  houses,  appear  as  one,  whether  when  seen  in 
ft'ont  or  from  behind,  the  more  conspicuous  ornamental  and  fruit-bearing 
trees  and  shrubs  chosen  for  both  gardens  were  of  the  same  kind ;  any  tree 
placed  in  a  particular  position,  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  or  adjoining  the 
back  or  front  entrance,  &c.,  or  of  a  particular  kind  or  form  (such  as  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon),  in  one  garden,  having  a  corresponding  tree  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  other.  For  this  reason,  also,  double  trellises  for  gooseberries,  &c.,  were 
formed  in  both  gardens  in  the  same  situations  («  «  in  Jig,  63.  p.  135.) :  and 
even,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  ornaments  were  introduced.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  intended  to  occupy  the  house  and  garden  on  the  south  side  our- 
selves, we  introduced  a  great  many  subordinate  trees  and  shrubs  of  rare 
kinds  into  that  garden,  which  were  not  planted  in  the  other ;  and  pursued  a 
system  of  management  and  culture  which,  as  it  will  show  how  much  may  be 
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done  in  a  nnall  ■aborban  garden,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  under  a  distinct 
keady  after  noticing  the  mode  of  planting  common  to  both  gardens. 

210.  In  the  front  gardent  of  both  hmuet^  close  by  the  entrance  gate  to  each 
garden,  there  are  the  following  trees  and  shrubs : — a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  a 
walnut,  a  sweet  chestnut,  a  purple  beech,  a  Pfnu  ^6rbus,  a  P^rus  spectfi- 
bilis,  a  C^rssus  Mah^Uh,  a  scarlet  thorn,  a  laburnum,  purple  and  white  lilacs, 
a  sjninga,  a  mountain  ash,  a  X^cium  bftrbarum,  a  Clematis  VitlUba,  the  com- 
mon and  giant  ivy,  and  the  Virginian  creeper.  These  eighteen  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  are  in  two  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  immediately 
within  it;  and  they  form  a  dense  mass  of  shade  over  the  walk,  and  project 
over  the  wall  into  the  road,  lliis  produces  a  dark  shade,  both  without  and 
within  the  entrance  gates,  which  acts  like  the  case  of  a  telescope  to  the  dis- 
tant glimpse  caught  of  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  front  door  of  each  house. 
If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there  were  no  trees  or  shrubs  immediately 
within  the  entrance  gates,  the  total  want  of  shade  and  foreground,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  what  artiste  call  effect,  would  be  felt  in  an  instant  by  every  man 
of  taste.  Embracing  the  angles  of  the  verandas  near  c,  so  as  to  connect  both 
houses  with  the  scenery  as  far  as  the  boundary  walls,  are  two  groups,  the 
same  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  being  planted  in  each  group ;  viz.  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  RoMnta  visc6sa,  ^6rbus  h^brida,  C^rasus  Pjfdus,  C.  nigra,  C.  sem- 
perfl6rens,  a  variegated  and  a  common  holly,  a  Portugal  laurel,  pinaster, 
Priknus  myrobdlana,  Ameldnehier  Botryj^pium,  a  deciduous  cypress,  Phill^rea 
angustifMla,  A^ieuba  jap6nica,  evergreen  and  variegated  hollies,  Sjrmph^ria 
racembsa,  Persian  lilac,  rose  acacia,  and  /f  ibiscus  syrlacus.  These  form 
picturesque  masses,  and  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  evergreens  to  look 
well  in  the  winter  season ;  while,  in  spring,  the  myrobalan  plum  comes  into 
flower  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  amelanchier,  and  then  the  bird^herry ;  next  comes  the  56rbus 
pinnatifida,  and  then  the  Robinia  viscdsa.  In  the  autumn,  the  purple  berries 
of  the  bird-  cherry,  the  red  berries  of  the  sorbus,  and  the  white  snow-berries 
have  a  fine  effect;  as  have  the  coral  berries  of  the  holly  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  There  are  two  other  main  groups,  the  one  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  to  the  south,  of  the  pedestal  and  vase  at  o,  in  the  separation  wire  fence. 
These,  in  each  garden,  consist  of  a  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  rhododendron, 
azalea,  kalmia,  (Tyddnia  (Pfrus)  japdnica,  mezereon,  Af^spilus  arbutifdlia, 
and  Cytisus  puTpi!lreus  and  sessilifdlius,  the  latter  two  being  grafted  standard 
high.  From  the  windows  of  the  front  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  this 
lengthened  group  makes  an  excellent  middle  distance  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veranda,  with  the  clustering  foliage  of  the  fig  and  the  grape  round  the 
windows  of  the  dining-rooms  of  the  two  houses  as  a  foreground,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  within  the  front  fence  as  a  distance.  In  winter,  the  fhiit  of  the 
arbutus,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Cyd5nia  jap6nica,  make  a  fine  appearance ; 
and  the  latter  shrub,  which  is  indeed  a  truly  valuable  one,  is  more  or  less  in 
flower  during  the  whole  year.  Immediately  within  the  front  fence,  which 
consists  of  a  dwarf  wall  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  is  a  row  of  variegated 
hollies,  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  plants ;  between  each  of  which,  when 
first  planted  in  1823,  was  a  standard  rose :  but  all  these,  as  well  as  every  other 
holly,  have  been  since  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  hollies.  Among  the  hollies  are  planted,  as  standards,  nine  thorns.  Those 
next  the  entrance  gates  are  the  scarlet,  that  in  the  centre  b  the  Orata^us 
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gUuidnldsa}  and  those  between  it  and  the  ecarlet  thorn,  on  eaeh  gide,  are,  the 
double-blossomed  common  thorn,  C.  tanacetifdlia,  and  C.  orientUie  (odora- 
tlssuna).  The  double-bloesomed  conunon  thorn  eomee  into  leaf  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  before  any  other  decidaous  tree  in  the  garden,  and  is  profusely 
covered  with  its  rich  white  blossoms,  which  die  off  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink, 
every  year.  Had  it  been  a  single-blossomed  thorn  of  any  kind»  and,  conse- 
quently, a  fruit-bearing  tree,  in  all  probability  it  would  only  have  been  prolific 
in  flowers  every  other  year,  as  we  haye  already  stated,  p.  63.  C.  glanduldsa 
comes  first  into  flower,  and  produces  every  other  year  a  profusion  of  scarlet 
berries ;  though,  if  the  blossoms  were  thinned  out,  there  would  be  a  crop  of 
fruit  every  year.  C.  tanacetif^lia  is  an  upright,  fastigiate-growing,  rather 
singular-looking  tree,  with  large  yellow  fruit ;  and  C.  orientilis  is  a  low 
spreading  tree,  with  somewhat  drooping  branches  and  coral-coloured  fruit 
Had  the  variety  C.  orientilis  sanguinea  (Arb.  BrU,,  p.  828.)  been  in  ^itish 
gsrdens  at  the  time  we  planted  this  tree,  we  should  have  preferred  it,  its  fruit 
being  of  a  very  deep  port  wine  colour.  The  scarlet  thorns;  which,  in  both 
houses,  are  next  the  entrance  gates,  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the 
P^rus  spect&bilis,  the  laburnum,  and  purple  and  white  lilacs;  and,  at  that 
season,  when  these  groups  are  looked  down  on  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows of  both  houses,  they  appear  like  gigantic  nosegays.  As  scarlet  thorns 
seldom  set  their  fruit,  they  generally  flower  profusely  every  year.  Between 
the  entrance  gates  (d)  and  the  points  ^  ^,  in  both  gardens,  there  are,  close  to 
the  boundary  wall,  common  hollies,  planted  at  regular  distances,  and  between 
them  pears  and  plums  alternately  as  standards.  The  plums  come  early  into 
blossom,  and  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  hollies.  The 
pears  were  20  ft.  high  when  planted,  and  bore  large  crops  of  fruit  for  teveral 
years,  till,  with  the  plums,  die  greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  be  cut 
down,  on  account  of  their  smothering  the  hollies  and  other  plante.  Behind 
the  hollies,  and  immediately  against  the  wall,  common  laurels  were  planted, 
and  nailed  against  the  wall  so  as  to  cover  it ;  but  plants  of  the  giant  ivy  and 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  being  planted  there  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
since  destroyed  the  laurels,  and  taken  entire  possession  of  the  wall,  forming  a 
rich  mantle  along  the  coping. 

211.  Between  the  line  of  hoUies  and  the  walk  there  are  various  trees  and 
shrubs,  besides  fruit»trees;  including  the  autumn-flowering  meseremi,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  plant  exactly  opposite  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the 
porch,  the  purple  laburnum,  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  oak,  ^6rbus 
vestita,  QukrcuM  paldstris  and  Q.  /lex,  jTlez  opj^ea  and  /.  bale&rica,  the 
hemlock  spruce,  the  common  yew,  the  variegated  common  laurel,  the  scor- 
pion senna,  white  and  yellow  broom,  Bdxus  bale&rica,  iSpirtium  virg4turo, 
Jtitbus  paucifl6ru8,  Xaurus  ndbilis,  C6rnus  sibfrica,  /uofperus  virginilkna, 
Cupr6ssus  sempervlrens,  Fhilad^lphus  hirsiktus,  PfruB  nivlilis,  /ihds  ^legans, 
and  a  great  many  others.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  between  the 
pointo  c  and  d^  the  kinds,  being  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  road, 
are  more  rare  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  than  on  the  north  side ;  and 
include  SalisbiirMi  adiantifdlia,  a  male  plant,  with  the  female  grafted  on  it ; 
ZMosp^ros  Xdtus,  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  which  there  s  ia  portrait  in  our 
Arboretum  Britannicum ;  Madiera  aurantlaea,  MagndUa  purpi^rea,  Ben- 
thiimJa  fragifera,  Mahdnta  ripens,  Pwbnia  MoAtan^  Tkea  viridis,  Illkium 
floridAnuro,  Camellia  jap6nica,  Zaurus  n6bilis,  and  several  standard  i 
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212.  In  the  curvUmear  triamgleB  ^^^oi  each  garden  are,  a  cedar  of  Leba- 
nooy  Siberian  crab,  C6rylu8  Coltirna,  a  quince,  a  berberry,  a  filbert,  laurua- 
tinua,  rhododendrons,  C6mut  m&i,  /uniperue  su^cicai  and  various  others. 
In  the  triangular  spot  in  the  south  garden,  between  ^,  m,  and  the  trellis  (t), 
are,  a  weeping  birch,  sweet  briar,  Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum,  grafted  stan- 
dard high,  the  common  single-blossomed  fiurze,  Cyddnia  jap6nica,  ^6n3rmus 
emopaiuAfSjfringa  rotbomag^nsis,  ^odod^ndron  m4zimum,  i2tbcus  aculektus, 
R.  hjrpoph^llum,  &c.  This  piece  of  ground  is  left  in  a  comparatively  wild 
state,  to  contrast  more  forcibly  with  the  dressed  ground  beyond.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  here,  that  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  on  this  piece  of  lawn 
in  the  north  garden  is  the  common  Bdaa  canina  of  the  hedges.  It  has  thrown 
out  shoots  15  ft.  in  length,  which  bend  over  the  party  wall,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  the  most  graceful  manner.  It  continues  flowering  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  ;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the  branches  are  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  scarlet  hips.  The  laurustinus,  some  standard  Noisette 
roses,  Cyddnia  jap6nica,  -and  the  double-blossomed  fiirse,  on  this  lawn,  are 
also  very  omamentaL 

213.  jigaUut  the  veranda  on  the  side  of  both  houses  next  the  road,  there  is 
at  each  angle  a  giant  ivy ;  next,  Cratss^gus  Pyrac&ntha  and  Magndlta  grandi- 
fldra ;  and,  round  the  dome,  Lonf  cera  flexudsa,  Tiemna  capreoUta,  Magndlta 
cord^ta,  i2dsa  Boursatilti,  Ayrshire  rose,  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  Cyddnia  jap6- 
nica;  and,  in  the  centre,  a  claret  grape,  on  account  of  its  purple  foliage  in 
autumn.  On  one  side  of  the  wire  fence,  near  the  dome,  is  a  double-blossomed 
iurze,  and  on  the  other  a  Ribee  sanguf neum ;  and,  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
window  (the  semicircular  sunk  area  before  which  is  shown  in  the  plan),  are 
^inca  mikjor  and  minor,  and  Y^cea  gloridsa.  Against  the  veranda  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house  are  planted  Escalldnia  rdbra,  Lonicera  gr4ta ;  Mag- 
ndlio  acuminiita,  M.  conspicua,  and  M.  grandifldra ;  i2dsa  moschikta,  Passi- 
fldra  cseridea,  Wistdriff  sinensis  and  frut6scens ;  China  roses,  budded  on  jRdsa 
arv^nais,  Cyddnia  japdnica,  /asmlnum  officinale,  K6rria  jap6nica,  and  the 
double-flowered  pomegranate.  Against  the  veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building  are  honeysuckles  of  different  kinds,  Virginian  creeper,  and  ivy;  and 
against  the  east  side  are  honeysuckles,  ivy,  figs,  and  vines.  The  veranda  all 
round  the  building  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  under  it,  on  the  south-west  and 
east  sides,  are  trained  on  upright  iron  rods,  placed  8  in.  apart,  figs,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  and  grapes;  the 
stems  of  all  these  being  conducted  through  the  area  under  |he  paved  floor 
of  the  veranda,  to  the  ground  outside  of  it. 

214.  Boxes  for  flowera, — Between  the  pillars,  immediately  within  the 
panels  of  open  iron- work,  are  placed  narrow  boxes,  the  exact  length  of  each 
opening,  which  are  filled  with  small  pots  of  plants  in  flower,  changed  through- 
out the  year  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  In  autumn  and  winter,  these  are 
chiefly  Russian  violets,  protected  from  frost  by  having  a  mat  thrown  over 
them ;  and,  in  spring,  forced  hyacinths,  which  make  a  brilliant  display.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  back  wall-of  the  veranda,  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums 
are  placed  when  in  flower,  and  their  stems  being  tied  to  the  rods  which  sup- 
port the  vines,  they  flower  beautifully  in  the  month  of  October  and  November, 
remaining  in  mild  seasons  tUl  Christmas.  We  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
showing  that  a  veranda  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  aflbrding  a  great  deal  of 
floricultoral  enjoyment    Under  the  veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the  building 
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no  plants  are  trained,  the  occupier  preferring  to  be  without  them.  The  con- 
servatory (ff)  is  planted  with  different  yarieties  of  Camellia,  and  the  piers 
with  Eriob6trya  jap6nica,  Lonfcera  flexndsaand  jap6niea,  Wistibrui  sin^nsii, 
Passifldra  csriilea,  and  vines :  the  latter  are  the  royal  muBeadine,  the  muscat 
of  Zante,  muscat  of  Alexandria,  Money's  West's  St  Peter's^  and  the  black 
Hamburg.  These  vines  are  trained  round  the  inside  of  the  glass  dome,  and 
produce  a  good  crop  yearly.  The  door  shown  in  the  back  part  of  the  veranda 
has  the  panes  of  looking-glass;  and,  before  the  camellias  grew  large,  it 
reflected  them,  as  seen  from  the  front  garden,  and  from  the  road,  in  a  very 
striking  manner. 

215.  Grau-phi  in  ^  front  garden, — We  have  now  completed  the  planting 
of  the  front  gardens ;  and  all  that  remains  is,  to  state  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  among  these  plants,  composing  much  the  larger  half  of  both  gardens,  was 
next  sown  down  with  grasi  seeds,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  turf;  the  cropping  of 
the  grass  among  the  stems  of  the  shrubs  being  done  by  hedge-shears.  As  a 
finish  to  the  turfed  part  of  the  gardens,  and  also  as  a  definitive  line  of  demar- 
cation between  it  and  the  dug  part,  the  dwarf  pedestals  and  vases  at  ^  4-  were 
introduced.  These  vases  also  harmonise  with  the  vases  which  form  the 
crowning  termination  to  the  pillars  of  the  veranda. 

216.  The  planUng  common  to  the  back  gttrden*  of  both  houses  will  not 
require  many  details.  In  each  of  the  two  small  angles  between  the  back 
entrance  and  the  shed,  a  walnut  tree  is  planted,  which,  having  been  20  ft. 
high  in  1823,  soon  overshadowed,  not  only  the  entrance,  but  even  the  roof  of 
the  shed.  There  are  also  common  ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  a  China  rose,  and 
Z^cium  b&rbarum  planted  in  these  angles,  from  which  they  are  trained  over 
the  shed  and  the  boundary  wall,  mantling  over  and  greatly  enriching  both 
from  the  lane.  The  other  trees  immediately  within  the  eastern  boundary  wall 
are  pears,  a  golden-pippin  apple,  and  a  mulberry.  The  pears  are  the  Chau- 
montelle,  glout  morceau,  Dnchesse  d'AngouI^me,  Marie* Louise,  and  beurr^ 
Spence.  On  the  west  side  of  the  north  shed  a  giant  ivy  and  a  vine  are 
trained ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  shed  Lonfcera  jap6nica  and 
Cyddnia  jap6niea.  The  fragrance  of  Lonieera  jap6nica  (the  Lonfcera 
flexudsa  of  most  nurseries)  ii  so  great,  when  in  flower,  that,  when  coming 
home  from  London  late  in  the  evenings,  when  the  wind  has  been  in  the  west, 
we  have  felt  its  sweetness  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
wall  of  the  north  garden  which  faces  the  south  is  planted  with  peaches  and 
nectarines,  andthe  east  wall  with  apricots.  Down  the  centre  of  the  spaces 
enclosed  by  the  trellises  s  «,  a  row  of  standard  apple-trees  was  planted, 
chiefly  the  Hawthomden  and  other  early-bearing  sorts,  as  it  was  intended  to 
take  them  away  as  soon  as  they  produced  too  much  shade  on  the  ground 
below.  The  north  side  of  the  party  wall  of  the  south  garden  was  planted 
with  cherries  and  plums,  and  with  standard  pear-trees,  at  regular  distances, 
so  as  to  produce  shade  in  the  summer  time  on  the  walk,  and  to  admit  the 
sun's  rays  during  winter.  Ivy,  honeysuckle  of  different  sorts,  and  climbing 
roses,  were  subsequently  planted  against  this  watt ;  but  the  ivy  has  now  taken 
entire  possession  of  it,  and  forms  a  mantling  covering  to  the  coping  from  one  end 
of  it  to  another.  The  eastern  boundary  wfdl  of  the  south  garden  is  planted  with 
Chtmon&nthus  fr&grans,  Magndlia  Soulangedna,  /asminum  revo1i)^tum,  and 
/{dsa  Boursaiilti,  and  other  roses.  In  the  centre  is  a  plant  of  ivy,  which  is 
trained  with  a  single  stem  as  high  as  the  coping,  on  the  top  of  which,  under  a 
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ehevawK-de-firtaei  it  qnreadt  both  wayiy  and  fofms  a  fine  mantling  canopy. 
The  footpath  in  the  lane  being  formed  over  an  old,  deepi  dry  ditch,  by  filling 
it  in  with  the  soil  of  an  old  grubbed  up  hedgerow,  it  occurred  to  us,  when 
building  the  wall,  that  it  would  form  an  excellent  place  for  the  root  of  a  vine. 
We  accordingly  had  a  small  hole  left  in  the  wall,  about  a  foot  under  the  sur* 
face,  and,  in  due  tisne,  thrust  through  it  a  strong  three-years-old  cutting  of  the 
black  Hamburg,  4  ft  in  length,  which  has  since  grown  with  extraordinary 
▼igouc,  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  peai^trees,  and  producing  abundance  of 
fruity  which,  in  fine  seasons,  is  coloured  (though  not  ripened)^  and  which 
gives  the  whole  the  character  of  Italian  scenery,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
veranda  round  the  house. 

217.  rAes<2^«  to  lA«wa^«  of  both  back  gardens  are  df  box.  That  of  the 
front  gardeni,  from  dto  ^,  was  originally  of  turf;  but  the  grass  not  growing 
well,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  and  greatly  increased  sise  of  the 
shrubs,  we  fiaind  it  advisable^  some  years  afterwards,  to  substitute  an  edging 
of  brick,  kid  flatwise,  without  mortar,  akemately  header  and  stretcher;  and 
which,  joining  in  with  the  turf  on  each  side,  soon  became  covered  with 
weather  stains,  and  now  forms  altogether  an  admirable  edging  for  this 
description  of  garden :  it  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  architectural  string* 
course  cor  band,  which,  expanded  into  a  parallelogram  or  square  basement« 
as  at  a  or  4*1  forms  an  excellent  foundation  for  erecting  a  pedestal  for  a  statue 
or  a  vase.  It  also  harmonises  with  the  band  of  brick  laid  on  edge  which 
forms  aniqpparent  basement  round  the  veranda*  In  1849,  twenty-six  years 
alter  these  gardens  were  laid  out  and  planted,  that  on  the  south  side  still  pre- 
served much  of  its  original  character ;  thoi^h  nearly  a  third  of  the  trees  and 
shmbs  originally  planted  had  died,  or  hsd  been  cut  down  for  want  of  space. 
In  the  north  garden  only  a  few  trees  were  left,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  waa  covered  with  graas. 

§  4. — Culture  of  Suburban  Gardent, 

218.  Flamts  grmon  in  auburbtm  gardem  labour  under  many  serious  dis- 
ndvantages  inseparable  from  their  situation,  and  the  evil  effects  of  which  can 
«Hily  be  guarded  against  by  extraordinary  care  in  their  cultivation.  The 
soil  in  which  they  grow  is  frequently  hard  and  cold,  from  bad  drainage  and 
constant  saturation  with  water :  they  are  deprived  of  a  proper  quantity  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  pores  of  then  leaves  are  choked  up  by  constant  depositions 
from  the  smoky  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Thus  circum* 
stanced,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  flowering  plants  in  a  healthy  state 
without  constant  care  and  attention ;  and  even  care  and  attention  will  be 
useless  unless  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  plants,  and  of 
the  right  manner  of  supplying  them.  J  It  wi)l  therefore  be  necessary  to  say  a 
fiew  words  on  the  food  of  plants,  an<ftne  organs  through  which  it  is  absorbed, 
in  effder  to  know  how  to  supply  that  food  properly,  and  how  to  keep  the 
Mgana  which  are  to  absorb  it  in  a  prc^r  condition. 

219.  Pltmti  take  the  greater  part  of  their  /ooJ,  which  must  be  either  in  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  state,  partly  through  the  spongioles  of  their  roots,  and  partly 
ihsough  the  pores  in  their  leaves ;  and  consequentlyi  it  Is  of  the  greatest 
imporUince  not  only  to  keep  these  organs,  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  con- 
struction, in  a  condition  to  exercise  their  functions  properly ;  but  to  take  care 
that  they  come  in  contact  with  the  food  required  by  them.    The  food  of 
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plants  contists  of  carbon,  (which  ii  found  partly  in  the  ground,  and  partly  tn 
the  air,)  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  are  absorbed  by  plants  partly 
from  the  air,  and  partly  from  the  water  with  which  they  are  supplied ;  snd 
numerous  mineral  or  earthy  aubstancet,  which  are  produced  from  the  ground, 
but  which  must  be  dissi^Ted  in  water,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  gas,  before 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant  Although  it  is  clear  that  the  principal 
organs  through  which  plants  fake  their  food  are  the  roots  and  tbe  leaves, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  green  part  of 
the  stem  and  branches.  The  leaves  are  also  useftil  in  assimilating  or 
digesting  food ;  and  they  aet  as  oigans  of  respiration  and  perspirstion,  by 
throwing  off  supertluous  air  and  water.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  various 
ftmctions  cannot  be  performed  properly  if  tbe  surfaee  of  the  leaf  is  loaded 
with  soot,  or  dust,  or  any  other  substance  which  chokes  up  the  pores;  and 
consequently  syringing  the  leaves  »  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
culture  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  roots  only  take  up  food  through  what 
are  called  their  spongioles,  from  their  resemblance  to  little  sponges.  These 
Bpongioles  consist  entirely  of  cellular  tissue  and  mucus;  and,  as  they  are 
unprotected  by  any  epidermis  or  skin,  they  are  easily  rotted  if  exposed  to  too 
much  moisture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  kept  too  dry  they  lose 
their  power  of  expanding  and  contracting  to  receive  moisture,  and  to  send  it 
up  through  the  other  vessels  of  the  plant. 

220.  Mmmrea  should  be  used  with  caution  in  suburban  gardens,  as  the 
plants  are  seldom  in  a  state  to  digest  properly  those  which  are  of  a  very  strong 
nature.  Antmsl  manure  to  plants  is  like  animal  food  to  human  beings,  and 
requires  a  healthy  frame  to  assimilate  it  Vegetable  mould,  formed  of  rotten 
leaves  mixed  with  sand ;  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  water,  will 
be  foimd  the  best  manures  for  delicate  plants  growing  in  a  confined  situation. 

221. — The  aoU  m  MulmrbaH  ff ardent  is  very-  ofken  in  a  very  bad  state  for 
growing  plants.  This  is  most  generally  the  effect  of  want  of  drainage;  and 
as  most  suburban  gardens  are  over  watered,  the  water  which  cannot  escape 
chills  the  soil,  and,  in  some  cases,  rots  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  true  that 
the  latter  evil  is  only  seldom  felt;  but  the  coldness  of  the  soil  is  a  fact  of 
every  day  occurrence,  though  comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  iti 
existence.  *' Drained  land,"  says  Dr.  Lind)ey,  "is^  in  summer  10**  or  20* 
warmer  than  water-logged  land.'*  The  reason  ''consbtsin  the  well-known 
fact  that  heat  cannot  be  transmitted  downwards  through  water.**  Thus,  neither 
the  heat  of  the  sun  nor  the  warm  rain  can  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  plants  in 
ill-drained  land ;  even  boiling  water  poured  on  the  surfaee  would  have  no 
effect  in  warming  8oi4  on  which  cold  stagnant  water  naturally  stands.  Air 
also  cannot  reach  the  roots  of  plants  grown  in  soil  of  this  nature ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Lindley  obiterves,  it  is  as  important  to  permit  the  access  of  air  to  the  roots  aa 
to  the  leaves :  '*both  extremities  of  plants  feed  on  air,  the  roots  more  than  the 
leaves.  Place  a  plant  in  a  place  where  ah:  can  gain  no  access  to  its  leaves 
and  they  fall  off,  to  be  followed  by  the  decay  of  the  stem :  roots,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  will  gradually  shrink  and  die.*' — (Oard,  Clron.,  1849, 
p.  35.) 

222.  Theprmeipai  eondkiom,  therefore,  neeeuary  to  the  health  qf  plmUe  m 
nburban  gardene  are,  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  friable,  so  as  to  admit  freely 
of  the  passage  of  minute  particles  of  air  and  water  to  the  roots  of  plants;  to 
syringe  the  leaves  of  the  plants  as  frequently  as  possible,  so  aslo  keep  them 
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dear  ftom  all  imparities ;  and  not  to  overwater  die  roote.  Where  rose  trees 
are  grown,  it  is  a  great  point  to  keep  them  clear  of  aphides ;  and  the  host  mode 
of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  little  hrash  of  pieces  of  beet  mat»  tied  together, 
and  fixed  on  a  bit  of  stiok.  This  brush  is  much  softer,  and  lees  likely  to 
injure  the  delicate  texture  of  the  young  shoots,  than  a  brush  made  of  bait 
or  bristles. 

223.  It  it  neeestary  that  iht  food  of  plaiUi  should  bo  in  a  Hate  of  mktuto 
subdhUwn  when  it  is  presented  to  the  spongiolet  of  the  roots  ;  and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  these  delicate  organs  should  not  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
food,  unless  the  leaves  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  so  as  to  digest  it  properly. 
Thus,  if  the  roots  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  manure,  and  air,  and 
no  water  is  given  to  the  leaves,  which  are  suffered  to  remain  laden  with  soot 
or  dust,  the  spongioles,  acting  mechanicaUy,  will  take  up  more  food  than  the 
|>Iant  can  digest;  and  its  vessels  becoming  choked  up,  '*  the  usual  eirenli^ 
lion  of  the  fluids  will  be  impeded,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  plant 
should  droop,  that  its  flowers  should  not  expand,  or  that  its  fruit  should 
shrivel  or  drop  off  prematurely,  and  that  in  the  end  it  should  die ;  as  in  fact  it 
may  be  said  to  expire  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  indigestion."— ^(^tfrdefijii^ 

for  LadieSf  1st  edit,  p.  27.) 

224.  The  want  of  Hgkt  it  another  ditadoantage  which  attends  miburban 
gardens.  Light  is  essential  to  plants  to  produce  the  chemical  changes  which 
ought  to  take  place  in  their  leaves ;  and  suburban  gardens,  from  their  small 
size,  and  the  height  of  the  surrounding  houses,  have  frequently  their  largest 
portion  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Light  is  particularly 
necessary  to  the  production  of  flowers,  and  to  the  ripening  of  fruit ;  and  hence 
suburban  gardeners  find  it  very  difiicult  to  grow  showy  flowers,  and  to  ripen 
fine  fruits. 

225.  Seleetum  of  plantefor  a  euhurban  garden.^-^lt  is  generally  necessaiy, 
before  planting  a  suburban  garden,  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  better  to  plant 
trees  or  flowers;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  garden  shall  be  shady  or 
ahowy,  nn  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  to  combine  the  two.  In  general,  a  shady 
anburban  garden  is  thought  most  agreeable,  as  green  leaves  and  shade  form 
*  delightfbl  contrast  to  the  hot  dusty  road;  and  an  appearance  of  gaiety  in 
flowers  can  be  obtained  by  placing  a  few  calceolarias,  verbenas,  petunias, 
and  pelargoniums  (which  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  brought  into  flower 
in  a  green-house),  here  and  there  as  taste  may  dictate.  These  plants  may  be 
procured  in  frdl  flower  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood,  at  about  4«.  for  a  dozen  plants,  and,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer,  for  about  3f .  a  dosen.  The  same  kinds  of  plants,  without  pots, 
may  be  had  at  a  still  cheaper  rate,  and  are  very  useful  for  bedding  out ;  that  is, 
lor  planting  in  the  open  air. 

The  deeidaous  treee,  not  having  ornamental  flowers,  that  will  thrive  in  a 
suburban  garden,  are : 

The  walnut.  The  wyoh  ehn. 

The  black  walnnt.  The  weeping  ehn. 

The  fig.  The  oriental  plane. 

The  weepfaig  ash.  Variooi  kinds  of  poplars. 

The  tree  willow.  To  these  may  be  added,  AiUntm  glaada- 
Hie  weeping  willow.  IbM,  and  Bophtea  Japdniea,  with  the 

Tlweba.  weeping  vaiiety  of  the  latter. 

l2 
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7%€  Jhwermff  irtei  are : 


The  bone  ebeitniit. 

The  foUnta.  er  lUie  fteaila. 

The  labviiiiai,  and  Uf  vwfellet. 

Theh^wtboni,  and  nme  of  !<•  varieOei. 


The  doubic^bkMomed 
The  almoad,  and,  ta  « 
gnndifldra* 


The  hardy  cUmbing  thrubt  are : 

The  WisUiia,  or  Giyehie  lUi^niis ;  the  com-         dematlB ;  Feriploca  gni^oa :  the  commoii 
mon  Janoine ;  the  Viiginian  creeper ;  Q^  paflilon-flower ;  Kenbp^rmiim  canad&tae ; 

matis  moattoa,  with  tome  other  kinds  of         Arlttolbchla  sipho. 

Tke  mmrgreem  are  not  nuanerousi  at  tbey  wOl  not  bear  the  smoke  so  well 
as  trees  whiek  lose  their  leaves  in  winter.  All  the  American  pines  and 
in  baoome  stunted  and  shabby  in  a  town  garden.  The  Scotch  pine  does  not 
attain  half  its  usual  sise,  and  its  foliage  looks  black  and  withered.  The  spruce 
fir  and  the  eedar  of  Lehanen  lose  their  lower  branches  and  a  great  portion 
of  their  leaves.    The  principal  eveigreens  that  will  bear  the  smoke  are : — 

The  yew. 

'me  fed  cedar* 

Alatrfraoi. 

Tlie  arbor  lita. 

The  box,  and 

ThehoUj;  of  which  last  there  are  nameroiu 

rarieties.  The  Deodar  cedar,  FlnoiLaricfo, 

end  nnuB  exodlM,  will  alfo  grow  in  town 


f  aniens.  Tlie  pyraeantha,  or  evergreen 
tbom,  is  an  easellent  plant  to  tnin  ag aiaat 
a  wall,  ftom  the  ppeat  praftulon  of  its 
white  Moesoms,  and  its  red  beixies.  which 
haagon  all  the  winter. 
Ivy,  the  commonp  the  giant,  the  palmate, 
the  golden-leaved,  and  the  sUver-leavcd. 
are  all  valnable. 


TAs  besi  de€»duou9  thn^  are : 


Boses  of  various  Undsi  observing  that  the 
hybrid  China  and  Bonrbon  roses  will  bear 
the  smoke  better  than  the  common  cab- 
bage, or  Provence,  or  than  the  yellow 
roses.  The  cluster,  the  tea^eeented  of 
varkms  kteds  (iiartSevlaily  Bbaa  rii«aX  sad 
the  psorpetoal  roses  (espedaUy  Lee's  per- 
petaal,  or  the  Boss  da  Boi),  will  grow  as 
well  in  London  as  in  the  conntry.  Of  the 
moss-roses,  the  crested-moss  Is  the  best. 


TheUlas* 

The  garden  syringa. 

The  AlthsB^a  firhtex. 

The  red-blossomed  currant  (B\bes  sanga{- 
neum). 

The  somaeh  (Rhds  Cdtfains,  aad  typblna). 

Qydbala,  or  Ftns  Jap^nlea. 

Fkvia  maerasUehya. 

The  meiereon,  pink«  dark-red,  and  white- 
flowered. 

Snowy  mespilus  (Amelsnchier  canaddnsls). 

Tk$  bnt  t9$ryrten  Mhrubs  are : 
The Isnnii  the prinet;  the  Poitugal  laoreli  bntos;  the  broom ;  the  dooUe-blossQiaed 

and  samettanes  the  Isnmstinus ;  the  ar»         Aurae,  and  the  alateraus. 

Herbaceaut  planU, 

The  fbllowing  list  comprises  most  of  the       fieflla  sibfrica,  and  other  kinds, 
common  perennials  wliioh  will  bear  the      Hyacinths  of  various  Unds. 
smoke :  Christmas  rose  (HeU^boros  n)ger). 


DWAJtP  PLAHTS. 

Aiyssum  saxitile  (yellow  flowers). 
A'rabis   montkna,  white,  and  some  other 

Unds. 
ilnbrietla,  purple. 
Hepatlea,  pink,  Mue,  and  white. 
CampAnula  phmila,  white  and  blue. 
C.  gargtoica,  and  some  other  kinds. 


TAIX  FIRSTS. 

Aconitum  (monkshood  and  wolfs-baae)  of 
various  kinds.  ▲.  automnUe  Is  a  new 
spedes.  which  flowers  in  autumn. 

Aquilegia  (eolumbine)  of  variocM  kinds. 

Adbnisvemklis  (yellow). 

Agrost^mma  ooron^ria  (the  rose  easapka). 

Antirrhinum    ml^us    trioolor    (variegated 
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8iuip-dx«giQn),  and  vtrioui  other  Idndf  of 

Auft^ift  lUllM  (bim  boglMt). 

A'Hor  Amflhti,  ttndothar  kindi  «l  Hkhael- 

niM  daisf  tnd  Cmna  aater. 
Boptkia  tinotbrU. 
TariooB  kinds  of  tall  oampanulas. 
Catanibktihe  eaerUea. 
Core<SiMiay«rtioiI]kU  and  a  laneedata. 
Ddptaiainm  gnmdlflbnim  and  Baii6wlt  (Um 

lartopun). 
PU&nthiia  latifbUiu»and  Mma  other  Idndi  of 

pinkB  and  carnations. 
Bict^unnna  Fnudn^Ua. 
Fritillkria  ImperflOiB  (erown  Imperial). 
O^nm  coceineinn  miOor. 
Oladloliii  eodunhiili  (wxii  flag). 
Hed^aamm  {Vnmoh  bOD^faneUe). 
HeUinthoB    decaptftaloa    (perennial  ton- 

flower). 
Lilinm  o&ndidnm  (white  lily). 

anr&ntiiim  (orange  lily). 

— —  lUrtagon,  and  MTend  other  kinds. 
iMjfijaaa  polyph^llv  (dark  porpie,  lUaa,  and 

#hite). 


LupUiQi  nootkat^Bis. 

<£nothira  tpeoibaaand  maoroc^rpa  (evening 

prtmroae). 
Omithogalnm  umbellatam  (white  star  of 

Bethlehem). 
O'robos  yariegktaB. 
FKoniei  of  vailottfl  kindi. 
l^ap^TerorientUe.  and  P.  brielektuili  (lear- 

let  poppktf). 
Pentatimon  fentlanoMaa. 
■■         atroparptircQB. 
Phlox,  rarioiu  tall  kinda. 
Polembnium  gracile. 
Potentilla  atrosanguinea. 

'    •      nepalenaia* 
Banteenlna    aooBltlfhUiis   {Mt  maid    of 

Fninoe). 

— — -   hetiB  fl.  pL  (baohalor's  bnttona). 
Bndb^okia  hirta. 
Spine^a  Filip^ndnla. 
BUtioe  latlfblia. 

Trillins  eoropsHia  (globe  flower). 
Yerdttlea  multifldlL 
Hope  Are  dimbtaig  peieniiiai8»  rttf  uaafiil  in 

towngantana. 


HoByhoekB. 


Bknmiala, 

Campfaala  pynunidklia. 
SwaetlTilliami  Tariona  Unda. 
Canteibuiy  baUa  (Camptonla  KMinm). 

Anmtali^^^Motlt  of  the  common  kbda  require  more  spaee,  more  free  air, 
and  more  aunahine  than  are  to  be  found  generally  in  town  gardena.  The 
CaKfotnian  annual^  howerer,  and  aome  other  kinds,  may  be  aown  in  autumn 
to  flower  in  early  apring.  The  following  is  a  list  of  annuabi  principally 
from  California  and  South  America,  which  may  be  treated  in  this  manner: 


O.  bioolor,  lilac  and  white. 

ColUneU  bicolor,  lilac  and  white. 

IieptoBlphon,  aaveral  8peelea»  bine  and  white 
and  pink. 

CalUopato  tinotbrla.  and  Taiietiea. 

Kilope  triflda. 

Vi«clu4a  oeolkta. 

Sweet  peaa,  oonrolTultues  of  dilTerent  kinds, 
and  the  common  nattvrtium  (Tropc^olam 
mj^)  are  hardy  annual  elimblng  plants. 


Kemdpfaila  insignia  blue. 

N.  atomkria,  white. 

F.  diseoidklia,  blackbb  with  a  white  nunghL 

K.  macoHrta,  white  with  purple  apota. 

£sebBch4tttala  Califdniica,  yellow. 

£.  flrbeea,  onuge. 

£.  oompicta,  yellow. 

CUrkiapnloh^a.  lilac 

C  p.  fibre  tibo,  white. 

C.  Pagans,  rad. 

eilia  trfeolor,  lilac  blacUsh,  and  white. 

Climbing  half-hardy  mmuaU. 
TropR^nmperegrtnnm(Canary-biidilower).      MmirAndya  Bardaykna. 
Cobo^a  adbidens  Bhodoofalton  toUibile. 

l4|»hosptfRnnm  aetedinab  and  Tailetiea. 

To  these  may  be  added,  Thunb^rgia  aUta,  Ipomce^a  riibro-csenilea,  and 
several  other  showy  plants,  which  require  a  hot-bed  to  raise  them,  but  which 
will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer.  Eccremo- 
corpus  sciiber  may  be  raised  frt>m  seed,  and  will  flower  the  first  year,  but  if 
protected  from  frost,  it  will  live  several  years. 
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{  5.  RenavaiUm  ef  Stiburhan  Gardem. 

226. — Renovating  wnburban  gardem, — Whoever  does  not  knild  or  take 
pOMesrion  of  a  new  lioutey  so  ■•  to  have  the  garden  to  lay  out  himself^  will, 
on,  changing  his  residence,  probably  find  that  the  garden  of  his  new  abode 
reqnires  renovating.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  is  neoessaty,  he  has  only  to 
test  every  part  of  his  garden  by  the  principles  and  rules  for  laying  out  and 
planting  which  we  have  already  laid  down ;  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
our  remarks  here  to  directing  his  attention  to  tfaoae  points  in  which  an  old 
garden  will  generally  be  found  defective. 

227.  Tk€  9oii  m  old  »uburb€m  gwrdent  has  frequently  a  soddeUt  black,  soft 
appearance,  and  the  fruit-trees  are  barren,  cankered,  and  covered  with  mesa. 
This  is  the  combined  eftct  of  bad  drainage,  over-watering,  and  over-manur- 
ing.  Over-watering  is  a  common  fault  in  town  gardens ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly injurious  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  the  soil  is  generally 
clayey  and  badly  drained,  and  where  the  soil  is  frequently  loaded  widi  stable 
manure.  Most  persons  imagine  that  manure  and  water  are  all  that  are 
wanted  to  make  a  garden  fertile ;  and,  if  the  fruit-trees  do  not  bear,  and 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  do  not  thrive,  manure  and  water  are  considered  to 
form  an  universal  panacea.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  most  small  gardens  have  been  manured  and  watered  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  and  in  many,  the  surface  soil,  instead  of  consiBting  of  a  rich  friable 
mould,  only  presents  a  soft  black  slimy  substance,  totally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  and  into  which  the  manure  is  changed,  from  b^ng  sati»* 
rated  with  stagnant  water.  ''No  appearance  is  more  common  in  the  garden* 
of  street  houses  than  this,  from  these  gardens  being  originally  ill-drained,  and- 
yet  continually  watered ;  and  firom  their  possessors  loading  them  with  manure, 
in  tfie  hope  of  rendering  ihem  fertile." — {Gard,  far  Ladie$f  first  edit.  p.  26.) 
The  obvious  remedy  for  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  to  trench  the  ground  so  deeply 
as  to  bury  the  surface  soil,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  the  subaoil,  or  to 
mix  the  surface  soil  with  lime  or  sand ;  but  no  remedy  will  be  permanently 
efficacious  if  the  drainage  is  defective.  "  Why  is  land  improved  by  good 
drainage?  "  asks  Dr.  Lindley.  "  Many  believe  the  whole  advantage  consists 
in  removing  water:  but  water  is  not  in  itself  an  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
food  of  plants,  and  its  absence  is  attended  with  fatal  results.  It  is  the  excess 
of  water  which  injures  plants,  just  as  an  excess  of  food  injures  animals;  with 
this  difference,  that  animals  can  reAise  what  is  hurtfiil  to  them,  while  plants 
have  no  choice,  but  must  take  into  their  system  whatever  is  in  contact  with 
the  spongioles  of  their  roots.  The  latter  tfierelbre  are  more  readily  gorged 
than  the  former.  But  undrained  land  is  not  merely  wet ;  it  is  wateivlogged. 
All  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  earth  being  fiUed  with  water,  air 
is  necessarily  absent,  except  that  small  quantity  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water.  In  this  way  plants  are  deprived  of  the  most  essential  part  of  thiir 
food :  but  when  the  water  is  removed,  air  takes  its  place,  and  holds  in  suspen-t 
siou  as  much  water  as  the  roots  can  thrive  upon ;  for  it  is  not  water  in  a  fluid 
state  that  plants  prefer;  it  is  when  it  has  assumed  the  state  of  vapour  that 
they  feed  upon  it  best ;  so  that  the  removal  of  water  permits  air  and  air- 
borne vapour,  the  best  of  all  food  for  roots,  to  take  ito  place.**— (Garif. 
Chron,  for  1849,  p.  35.) 
228.  The  underground  drainage^  in  a  garden  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
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for  twenty  y»ar%  will  frequently  be  found  more  or  lesa  choked  up ;  the  indt- 
catiooi  of  which  are  dampneei  and  moM  on  oertoin  parte  of  the  walks,  where 
the  surface  is  lowest;  the  sodden,  black,  soft  appearance  in  the  soil,  already 
described ;  and  mossiness  and  canker  in  the  fruit^iees.  When  the  drainage 
is  defective,  there  is  no  remedy  *but  digging;  out  the  drains,  or  forming  others 
in  their  stead,  in  the  same  or  in  preferable  directions,  and  with  fresh  mate- 
rials. The  surface  drainage,  also,  will  often  be  Ibund  defective,  from  the 
ground,  when  the  garden  was  first  formed,  having  settled  unequally ;  and  this 
evil  having  been  aggravated  during  a  series  of  years.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  hollow  places  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  soil  will  hold  water  in  pools 
after  every  heavy  shower;  where  the  walk  has  sunk,  the  gravel  will  have 
become  blackened  or  muddy  on  the  surface,  and  the  box  or  other  plant 
edging  will  look  pale  and  slckly«  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  relevelling 
the  surface ;  which  implies  taking  up  the  graTcl  of  Ae  walk  and  ite  edgings, 
as  wen  as  such  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plante  as  may  grow  in  the  hollow 
spaces ;  and,  after  raising  the  whole  with  fresh  earth  and  gravel,  to  replace 
the  plants.  The  sewerage,  or  drain,  from  the  house  to  the  public  drain  cht 
sewer,  end  also  the  means  of  conveying  water  to  the  house^  whether  by  pipes 
from  a  public  company,  w  a  well  or  tank,  should  be  examined.  The  well 
will  most  probably  rvquire  cleaning,  and,  possibly,  ita  sides  may  want  to  be 
taken  ^own  and  rebuilt    The  same  remark  will  apply  to  tanks. 

229.  Tke  homuUary  waik^  or  ftneu^  of  the  garden,  of  whatever  kind  these 
may  be,  can  hardly  fail  to  require  some  repairs.    If  they  are  brick  walls,  on 
which  trees  have  been  trained  for  many  years,  the  bricks  will  be  full  of  nail- 
boles,  and  their  jointe  will  be  found  <^n  from  the  falling  out  of  the  mortar. 
The  common  mode  of  remedying  this  evil  is  to  repoint  the  wall ;  that  is,  to  fill 
np  the  interstices  between  the  bricks  with  fresh  mortar,  replacing  any  greatly 
damaged  bricks  with  new  ones:  but,  as  this  is  attended  with  considerable 
expense,  a  cheaper  and  more  e&ctnal  mode  is  to  brush  over  the  entire  wall 
with  a  mixture  of  Roman  cement  and  water,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  laid  on  with 
a  brudi.    The  wall  having  been  previously  brushed  over  with  water  to  cleur 
it  f^om  any  loose  materials,  the  mixture  should  be  instantly  applied ;  and  it 
should  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  or  it  will  set  in  the  vessel  it  was  made  in.   If 
one  coating  of  this  liquid  cement  be  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  holes,  a  second 
may  be  given,  after  the  first  has  been  two  or  three  days  laid  on ;  or  even  a 
third,  if  necessary  to  render  the  surface  of  the  wall  tolerably  even.    An  old 
dilapidated  brick  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  was  treated  in 
this  manner  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  almost  as 
good  as  new.    The  coping  of  walls  should  be  examined  and  rendered  water- 
tight ;  otherwise,  the  water  will  be  liable  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and 
rot  it    For  the  repair  of  copings,  cement  is  admirably  adapted ;  and,  even  if 
the  coping  ahould  require  to  be  entirely  renewed,  plates  of  artificial  stone, 
formed  of  cement,  will,  in  many  situations,  be  found  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  other.     When  a  wall  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable 
to  bestow  much  expense  in  repairing  it,  the  cheapest  mode  that  we  know  of 
for  keeping  it  standing  for  a  great  many  yean  is,  to  plant  ivy  at  iu  base,  and 
allow  it  to  run  up;  in  which  case  the  ivy  will  not  only  protect  the  sides  of 
the  wan,  but  wili  form  a  mantled  coping  to  ite  top.    When  the  boundary 
fence  is  of  wood,  it  should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  parte  are 
rotten  •/  between  wind  and  water"  (that  is,  at  the  surface  of  tue  soil),  which 
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is  very  frequently  the  caee  while  the  upper  part  of  the  fence  is  fresh  and 
strong.  In  this  case*  the  posts  should  either  h»  entirely  renewed,  or  die 
cheaper  mode  adopted  of  inserting  fresh  poets  elose  to  the  rotten  ones,  of  each 
a  ^length  as  to  reach  two  or  three  feet  above  the  Bur&ce.  By  nailing  theee 
short  new  posts  to  the  sound  part  of  the  old  posts,  die  fence  may  he  kept  up 
during  another  lease.  A  fidl-grown  hedge,  with  gaps  in  it,  is  one  of  the 
worst  fenoes  to  repair ;  because  young  hedge-plants  will  never  thrive  among 
old  ones.  The  only  mode,  in  this  case,  is  to  inleitwine  the  a^oining 
branches,  and  to  insert  stakes  lor  retaining  these  In  their  position.  The 
hedge  will  often  be  fonnd  too  broad  at  top ;  in  eoBsequenoe  of  which,  the 
light  and  air  are  too  much  excluded  from  tfie  bottom,  which  becomes  naked ; 
and  here  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hedge,  so  as  tOTcduee 
the  width  at  top ;  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  wiU  become  equally 
thick  from  the  ground  upwards. 

230.  Tkt  toalks,  whether  of  gravel  or  pavement,  witt  haidly  fril  requiring  to 
be  taken  up  and  replaced  or  renewed ;  and,  as  the  nndeigronnd  drains  are 
generally  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  both  may  be  renovated  at  the  same 
time.  The  edgings  to  the  walks,  if  of  box,  will  probably  be  oveigiown ;  in 
which  case  tibey  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by  young  plants 
from  a  nursery,  unless  the  occupier  be  content  to  take  up  the  old  box,  and 
plant  it  in  rows  in  the  interior  of  the  garden,  in  the  manner  called  by 
gardeners  laying  in,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  of  the  plant  above  the 
surface,  in  which  state  It  will  commonly  throw  out  fSresh  roots  from  the  side 
shoots,  and,  in  a  year,  be  fit  to  plant  out  along  the  walks  as  edgings.  Some 
gardeners  plant  old  box  at  once  as  edgings,  where  it  is  finally  to  remain^ 
burying  the  plants  to  within  3  in.  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  but  as,  from  the 
length  of  the  old  overgrown  box,  it  becomes  neoessary  in  this  case  to  bend 
the  plants  in  planting  them,  and,  consequently,  many  of  them  are  broken, 
and  thus  are  liable  to  die  during  the  summer,  it  is  better  to  make  certain  of 
plants  that  will  Kve,  by  rooting  tiie  box  fint  in  nursery  lines,  as  recom* 
mended  above.  In  almost  every  case  of  renovation,  of  whatever  material 
the  edgings  to  the  walks  may  have  been  made,  whetiier  grass,  thrift,  straw- 
berries, brick,  tile,  slate,  or  stone,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and 
replaced,  if  not  renewed. 

231.  The  tufff  if  there  be  any,  if  it  does  not  reqidre  the  surface  on  which 
it  grows  to  be  relevelled,  may  be  renewed  by  digging  it  down,  forming  and 
consolidsting  the  surface  by  raking  and  rolling,  and  afterwards  sowing  gran 
seeds ;  or,  if  expense  be  not  an  object,  l^h  turf  may  be  procured  from  an 
old  pasture.  In  many  cases,  however,  all  the  renovation  that  will  be  required 
for  turf  will  be  the  filling  up  of  the  inequalities  of  the  smfisee  with  fine  ami, 
rolling  the  whole  firmly,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  in  the  bare  places  after 
the  first  shower;  then  slightiy  rakhig  it,  and  again  rolling  it  after  it  beoomea 
dry. 

232.  The  meet  trnpoffanl  voneUeraikm,  however,  with  reference  to  reno- 
vating suburban  gardens,  is  the  state  of  the  trees  and  slirubs.  In  almost 
all  suburban  gardens  of  twenty  years'  standing,  this  will  be  found  to  be  moat 
wretched.  The  .ornamental  i^rubs  will  commonly  be  found  to  consist  only 
of  the  coarser-growing  kinds,  which  have  remained  and  become  vigorous, 
after  having  choked  up  and  destroyed  the  weaker  and  more  deUcate  kinds ; 
and  the  ornamental  trees  will  be  found  too  large,  overshading  everything, 
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and  rendering  the  ground  damp  and  unproductiTe,  and  ihe  atmosphere 
unhealthy.  The  fruit  trees  will  generally  be  cankered,  and  i^roducing  little 
or  no  fruit;  and  the  little  which  they  do  produce  will  have  a  bad  flavour. 
The  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  the  currant,  and  the  raapbeny,  will 
be  found  overgrown,  and  crowded  together  for  want  of  pruning  and  thinning. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  for  these  evUs  is,  to  root  out  the  whole  of  the 
ligneous  plants,  and  to  introduce  young  healthy  plants  in  dieir  stead.  There 
need  be  tiie  less  xcgxell  at  doing  Uiis,  because  the  kinda  of  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  of  ornamental  tiees  and  shrubs,  thai  were  planted  in  suburban 
gardens  twenty  years  ago,  were  very  inferior  to  those  which  may  now  be 
purchased  in  the  nurseries.  There  is  another  reason  why  it  will  almost 
always  become  necessary  to  root  out  the  fruit  trees  in  an  old  garden ;  which 
is,  that  their  roots  will,  in  most  cases,  be  Sound  too  deeply  buried  in  the  soiL 
The  main  cause  of  this  is,  that  they  have  been  planted  too  deep  at  first ;  that 
is,  the  soil  having  been  trenched  peshaps  2  or  3  feet  deep,  previously  to 
planting,  the  trees  have  been  planted  just  as  deep  as  they  would  have  been 
cm  solid  ground ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  watering  and  treading 
down  the  soil  to  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  eoUsff  of  the  tree  is,  the 
very  first  year,  2  or  3  indies  below  the  suxfuse;  and  eteiy  year  afterwards^ 
from  the  additions  made  to  the  soil  by  manure,  and  from  its  swelling  up  in 
consequence  of  the  pulverisation  it  receives  by  culture,  the  root  of  the  tree 
becomes  st£U  more  and  more  deeply  buried,  till,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  the 
collar  is  perhaps  6  or  8  inches  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  ought  to  be.  This 
burying  of  the  collar  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  unfruitfrdness  of  fruit  trees  in 
smidl  gardens ;  and,  mdeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  all  gardens  whatever ; 
and  th|s  deep  burying  of  the  roots  is  just  as  hurtful  to  a  gooseberry,  a  currant, 
or  a  raspberry,  as  it  is  to  an  apple^  a  pear,  or  a  plum.  In  the  case  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  it  is  equally  injurious,  by  preventing  them  from  flowering4 
If,  therefore^  old  trees  and  shrubs  of  any  kind  are  to  be  retained  in  reno- 
vating the  garden,  they  will  require  to  be  token  up,  and  replanted  with  their 
collars  rather  above  the  surfkoe  than  under  it^  so  as  to  allow  for  the  sniking  of 
the  ground,  and  to  cause  the  tree,  even  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
settled,  to  have  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of  a  small  mound.  If  we 
examine  thriving  trees  in  a 
state  of  nature,  we  shall  si  ways 
find  that  the  coUr  (that  is,  Oie  "i/ 

point  of  junction  between  the        6S 
stem  and  the  root)  rises  above 
the  general  surfiice,  as.  shown  ,. 

in/^.67.   On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  examine  treee  that  have  been  planted  by  man  in 
deeply  trenched  soils,  we  shall  generalty  find  that,  though  planted  at  first  as 
shown  in  fy.  68.,  they  will,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  have  sunk,  as 
shown  in  fi§.  69. ;  or,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  ground  about  them 
level  by   adding  fresh 
||  soil  as  it  unks,  they  will 

appear,  as  in  fig,  70., 
with  their  collars  com- 
pletely buried,  and  their 
trunks  rising  out  of  the 
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■oil  like  A  poet  driven  into 
it  by  arty  instead  of  spring* 
ing  from  a  woody  liaee 
fonned  by  tbe  roote,  like 
treet  and  shruba  in  an  in- 
digenous state,  as  shown 
in^.  71.  '  In  replanting* 
either  with  trees  already  in  the  garden,  and  taken  up  in  order  to  have  their 
roots  raised  higher,  or  with  young  trees,  they  ought  always  to  be  pfanted  on 
little  hills,  more  or  less  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Jiff.  72,;  so  as  ultimately  to  settle  down  into 
flattened  protuberances,  as  in  Jig.  67.  It  may 
he  asked  how  the  ground  is  to  be  cropped  close 
to  the  roots  of  trees  so  treated  $  to  which  we 
answer,  that  we  have  already  shown  in  pp.  76., 
77.,  the  utter  impossibility  of  fruit  trees  planted 
in  dug  ground  bearing  well,  unless  an  undug  space  be  kept  all  around  them. 
There  is  not  a  single  point  in  the  whole  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  is  of 
equal  importance  to  that  of  keeping  the  collar  of  the  trunk  above  the  surikce ; 
and  there  is  not  one  which  is  more  generally  either  neglected,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  counteracted,  not  only  in  small,  but  in  large  gardens. 

233.  ff^hert  U  w  propo§ed  to  r€tam  ike  omameMtal  gknUm  or  trees  aireadff 
exuting  in  on  M  eoburbon  gorden^  they  will  very  generally  require  to  be 
taken  up  aud  replanted,  no  less  than  the  fruit  trees,  unless  they  should  be  so 
large  as  to  be  of  a  timber-like  sixe ;  in  which  case,  as  in  a  very  small  suburban 
garden  they  will  be  disproportionate  to  every  thing  about  them,  they  ought 
to  be  rooted  up  entirely.  The  only  remedy  for  trees  which  have  been  too 
deeply  planted,  besides  taking  them  up  and  replanting  ihem,  is  removing  the 
earth  which  covers  their  roots,  as  deep  as  the  lower  part  of  the  collar;  but,  as 
this  would  very  much  disfigure  any  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  it  is  a 
remedy  which  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  to  resort  to.  In  the  case  of 
the  smaller  shrubs,  whether  fmlt-bearing  or  ornamental,  such  as  gooseberries, 
currants,  roses,  &o.,  there  need  never  be  tbe  slightest  hesitation  in  rooting  up 
such  as  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  throwing  them  away,  and  replacing 
them  with  young  plants  from  the  nurseries. 

234.  U  mageomeimee  h^fpen,  where  the  eoU  w  poor  and  ehaOow,  and  the 
subsoil  gravel,  rock,  or  chslk,  that  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  may  be 
suffering  for  want  of  nourishment,  and  may,  from  this  cause,  exhibit  canker 
or  mossiness  on  their  branches.  In  this  case,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  supply 
nourishment,  which  should  be  done,  not  by  digging  dung  into  the  soil,  but 
by  top*  dressing  it  with  thoroughly  rotten  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  with  a  com- 
position of  soil  and  some  other  animal  or  mixed  manure.  Where  such  trees 
stand  in  dug  ground,  the  manure  may  be  slightly  forked  in ;  but  where  they 
stand  on  tur(  spreading  it  on  the  surface  in  autumn,  and  allowing  it  lo 
remain  there  during  winter,  will  be  sufficient  Renovating  fruit  trees  by 
top-dressing  the  surface  has  the  double  advantage  of  rendering  them  more 
productive  of  fruit,  and  of  making  that  fruit  of  higher  flavour.  Even  when 
trees  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  if  their  collars  are  laid  bare,  and  the 
surface  soil  removed  for  2  or  3  feet  all  round,  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the 
main  routs,  and  afterwards  the  surface  top-dressed,  from  the  trunk  as  far  as 
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the  roots  are  supposed  to  extend,  the  evils  of  deep  plan'iDg  will  be  mitigated, 
it  being  understood  tbat  the  surface  is  never  to  be  afterwards  dug.  The 
fibrous  roots  are,  by  this  treatment,  tempted  to  come  up  to  the  surface  in 
search  of  the  nourishment  afforded  by  the  manure ;  and,  whenever  the  greater 
number  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  near  the  surface,  from  the  greater  warmth 
in  smnmer,  and  the  influence  of  the  air,  it  is  certain  to  blossom  and  bear 
well,  and,  without  being  over-luxuriant,  to  be  in  a  thriving  state. 
.  235.  Tk€  mdy  rewuumng  nbfeet  cofmeeted  wiih  the  renovation  of  mbtarbam 
gardeni,  « thaiofkueeU  and  other  oermm. — Where  these  have  not  been  kept 
down  by  vigilant  attention,  the  soil,  owing  to  the  state  of  closeness  and 
dampness  in  which  small  gardens  usually  are  kept,  will  be  found  teeming 
with  snails,  slugs,  and  worms ;  and  the  shoots  of  the  trees  with  the  eggs  of 
moths  and  other  insects.  In  winter,  the  snaOs  and  slugs  will  be  found  col- 
lected, for  shelter  and  protection,  under  eveigreens,  among  stones,  or  any 
similar  materials  that  afford  them  shelter,  and  in  the  crevices  of  walls,  &o. 
The  most  effectual  mode,  when  they  are  in  large  quantities,  is,  to  collect 
them  by  hand,  and  then  destroy  them ;  and,  when  they  are  less  numerous,  to 
water  every  part  of  the  garden  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  with  clear  lime 
water,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  their  bodies,  effectually  destroys 
snails,  slugs,  and  worms.  The  eggs  of  insects  attached  to  tiie  trees  should 
be  rubbed  off  with  a  hard  brush,  and  then  collected  by  hand;  and,  early  in 
spring,  the  progress  of  any  that  remain  should  be  watched,  and  tobacco-water, 
lime-water,  or  soapsuds  (which  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  lime-water, 
but  are  longer  retained  on  the  plant,  in  consequence  of  the  greasy  medium 
in  which  the  alkali  is  enveloped),  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  are 
hatched. 

236.  In  general,  we  may  observe  that,  though  there  may  be  some  advantage 
in  taking  possession  of  a  large  garden,  which  has  been  planted  for  some  years, 
on  account  of  the  fruit-trees  being  in  a  bearing  state,  and  the  ornamental 
trees  being  of  a  sufficient  sixe  to  produce  considerable  effect,  there  is  none 
whatever  in  occupying  an  old  suburban  garden.  With  all  such,  the  best 
mode  will  generally  be  found  to  be,  to  root  up  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
renovate  the  garden  by  improving  the  soil,  &c,  laying  out  afresh,  and 
replanting  entirely. 

§  6.— The  Garden  Tooie  required  m  a  Suburban  Garden, 

237.  A  garden  engine  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  a  suburban  garden,  as  it 
affords  the  greatest  facility  for  watering  the  leaves  of  plants,  with  the  least 
possible  trouble ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained,  a  syringe  is  indispensa-* 
ble.  Two  or  three  watering-pots  will  also  be  required,  and  at  least  one 
should  have  a  very  fine  rose. 

238.  The  prindpai  unjikmenU  required  will  be  a  spade,  a  small  iron  rake, 
a  small  fork,  and  a  hoe ;  a  trowel,  and  a  secateur  or  pruning  shears.  A  pair 
of  steps,  a  large  pair  of  scisfors,  and  a  hammer  for  driving  nails  into  the  wall 
in  training,  will  also  be  useful ;  and  a  small  mowing  machine  may  be  added, 
if  expense  be  not  an  object. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COUNTRY     TILLAI. 

239.  ComUfff  pUku^  even  of  the  mullcBt  tice,  differ  from  luburban  viDasi 
in  not  being  r^;ulated  in  the  mtnatlon  of  the  house  by  may  street  or  roed« 
Hitherto,  we  have  been  limited,  by  Ihe  neoeeiity  of  keeping  the  front  of  tho 
house  in  a  line  with  the  fronts  of  other  houses;  and  by  the  right-lined  boun- 
dary of  the  garden,  as  well  as  by  its  oomparatively  limited  extent ;  but  now 
we  are  released  from  these  trammels,  unless  we  except  some  cases  where 
a  plot  of  ground  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  may  be  bordered  by  straight  lines, 
which  is  no  great  disadvantage  in  this  comparatiyely  large  space,  and  more 
especially  where  the  ground  lias  an  irregular  surfeoe.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  these  designs,  be  enabled  to  introdnce  greater  vaiiety,  as  well  as  a  greater 
number  of  objects,  in  each  design.  If  to  irregularis  of  outline,  and  the 
extent  of  a  few  acres,  irregularity  of  suifroe  be  added,  and  the  choice  left 
as  to  the  situatmn  of  the  hoaae»  all  the  leading  desiderata  necessary  to 
make  a  fine  place  are  preeeat ;  and,  whether  such  a  place  be  prodnoed  or  not, 
will,  all  other  dieumstaaoes  (such  as  climate,  soil,  water,  kc)  being  fiivour- 
able,  depend  on  die  taste  of  ^e  designer,  and  the  liberslity  of  his  employer 
in  regard  to  the  sum  to  be  laid  out. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL   OBSERTATIONS  ON   COUNTRY   VILLAS. 

240.  The  most  mpoHamt  pomt  qf  tiiferenee  between  a  euhttrhan  and  a  comntry 
villa,  is  undoubtedly  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  never  forming  part  of  a 
street  or  road :  but  there  are  several  other  distinctive  msrks  of  difference.  In 
giving  designs  for  suburban  gardens,  we  have  supposed,  in  almost  every 
case,  that  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the  spsce  limited ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  beauties  to  be  produced  must  necessarily  be  included  within  the  endosure. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  we  have  suggested  that  a^oining  trees,  and  other 
objects  might  be  admitted  to  view;  and,  in  others,  that  unsightly  objects 
might  be  excluded  by  trees;  but,  as  there  is  in  general,  very  litde  scope  for 
exercising  this  kind  of  art  in  laying  out  street  gardens,  we  have  hitherto  not 
said  much  on  the  subject.  In  the  gardens  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
treat,  however,  and  especially  such  as  have  an  uneven  surface,  the  exterior 
landscape  necessarily  forms  a  constant  object  of  attention,  in  laying  out  the 
surface  of  the  area  within  the  boundary.  Without  a  nice  attention  to  the 
adjoining  grounds,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  planted,  built  on,  or  laid 
out;  and  adapting  the  foregrounds  and  middle  distances  to  them,  as  the  case 
may  require ;  the  effect  produced  will  not  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
landscape,  in  the  artistical  sense  of  that  word. 

241.  What  cmulUuiee  an  ariistictU  landecape, — It  may  be  necessary  to 
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remindtbe  gcnend  reader  that  by  a  Undic^pe,  in  theeeBee  in  which  H  is  under- 
stood by  artists,  ia  jneaat  a  scene,  Tardaat^  arehiteetuml,  or  aquatic,  which 
can  he  seen  hyi  the  eye  looking  horizontally  and  direcUy  in  firOnt,  without 
raoTiDg  the  head;  which  consists  of  strongly  marked  parts,  within  a  few  feet 
or  yards  of  the  eye,  fonning  what  is  called  the  foreground ;  which  contains  a 
number  of  parts  in  Ae  horiaoU,  sufficiently  distant  to  appear  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  siae,  which  is  called  the  distance ;  and  which  is  completed  by  an 
intemediate  portion  of  scenery,  naither  so  uidislinct  as  the  distance,  nor  so 
lai^e  and  held,  near  so  much  in  datail,  as  the  foreground,  which  ia  called  the 
nkiddle  distance.  Such  landscapes  admit  of  infinite  Tarlety:  1.  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  space  within  which  Uie  three  component  parts  of  them,  viz.  the 
foreground,  middle  distance,  and  third  distance,  are  contained;  and,  2.  as  to 
the  natnre,  number,  and  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  form  each  of  these 
component  parts.  One  property^  however,  is  common  to  every  landscape  that 
is  satiafnetory  to  the  eye ;  viz.  that  it  u  composed  of  parts  or  distances,  and 
that  these  are  not  kaa  than  three.  The  principle  on  which  this  ia  founded  is» 
that  no  landscape  can  please  that  does  not  form  a  whole ;  and  that  three  are 
the  smaUest  number  of  parts  in  any  object  by  which  a  whoLs  can  be  produced. 
In  addition  to  constituting  a  whole,  a  landscape  may  be  esqvressive  of  difierent 
other  kinds  of  beauty :  it  may  be  gay  or  gloomy,  simple  or  intricate,  and  m 
on ;  and  though  the  land8M4>e-gardener  may  not  always  have  it  in  his  power 
to  confer  much  expression  of  thiakind,  yet  he  is  always  able  to  form  a  whole, 
and,  if  he  doea  not  do  this,  he  is  without  ezenae. 

242.  The  dUt»fU  ioentry  should  always  be  considered  in  laying  out  a  country 
villa.  Having  endeavoured  to  give  the  general  readw  a  dear  idea  of  what 
constitntes  an  artistical  landscape^  ouv  next  ol^ect  is  to  impress  on  his  mind 
the  proposition,  that  in  every  well  laid  out  place  there  will  be  a  considerable  ' 
number  of  views,  oonsiiting  of  at  least  three  distances ;  all  more  or  less  strik- 
ing or  Motivating,  and  all  more  or  less  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
the  spectator.  These  views  are  to  be  obtained  irom  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  of  the  house,  from  the  walks  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  or  from 
seats  placed  in  different  parts  of  them.  If,  in  moving  along  the  walks,  one 
part  of  the  scenery  be  found  just  aa  interetting  as  SAother,  and  none  capable 
of  attracting  much  attention,  then  the  artist  haa  failed  in  his  attempt  te  create 
a  series  of  landscapes.  It  does  not  follow  firom  this  that  he  has  not  created 
beasrties  of  another  kind ;  for  there  may  be  handsome  beda  of  lowers,  elegant 
scolptoresque  objects,,  and  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs :  but  these 
beauties  belong  to  floriculture,  architectural  decoration,  and  arboriculture, 
and  not  to  landscape-gardening.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  every  step  in  a 
pleasure-ground  ought  to  produce  a  new  and  striking  landscape,  though  this 
is  praetifiabLs  under  very  fovourable  circumstances ;  and  we  shall  show,  from 
a  garden  of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  how  upwards  of  a  score  of  striking 
landscapes  may  be  produced  in  almost  immediate  succession.  Noi  is  it 
necessary  that  every  landscape  should  have  its  third  distance  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  landscape-gardener :  on  the  con- 
trary, this  distance  may  always  be  obtained  within  the  grounds  when  it  cannot 
be  found  beyond  them ;  though  the  views,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be 
confined  rather  than  grand.  It  is  principally  to  effect  this  sort  of  pleasing, 
gardenesque,  or  picturesque  views,  that  sculptural  and  architectural  objects 
are  introduced  into  gardens. 
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243.  7%B  home. — In  proceeding  to  lay  out  the  grounds  of  a  country 
residence,  the  first  point  that  requires  to  be  determined  is,  the  situation  of  the 
house  and  domestic  offices ;  the  latter  includmg  the  kitehen*court  and  the 
stable-court.  We  hare  already  said  so  much  on  the  advantages  of  a  situation 
for  the  house  so  far  elevated  as  to  be  commanding,  and  on  a  soil  so  dry,  and 
a  sur&ce  so  open,  as  to  be  healthy,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  fiirtfaer  upon 
these  subfeets  here ;  but  the  site  of  the  house,  relatively  to  the  pubHe  road 
and  the  boundary  fence,  remains  to  be  considered.  Where  there  are  offimsive 
objects  in  or  near  the  boundary,  there  is  a  motive  for  placing  the  house  at  a 
distance  from  it ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  house  may  be  set  down 
on  the  spot  containing  the  best  views,  provided  Uiat  spot  allows  of  properly 
placing  and  disposing  of  the  offices  and  kitchen-garden.  Where  it  is  intended 
that  the  establishment  shall  be  small,  there  will  often  be  found  great  conve- 
nience in  placing  the  house  near  the  public  road  and  main  entrance,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  labour  of  servants  in  attending  the  gates.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  complete  establishments,  a  situation  at  some  distance  from  the 
pobUc  road  has  the  advantage  of  concentnting  the  business  of  the  estoblish- 
ment,  and  thus  bringing  all  the  servanto  more  immediately  under  the  eye 
and  control  of  the  master  and  mistress.  Where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  place 
look  larger  than  it  is,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  house  at  a  great 
distance  fit>m  the  entrance-lodge ;  because  the  approach  road  is  thus 
lengthened,  and  the  impression  on  the  stranger,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  place,  is  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  space  which  he  haa  to 
travel  over  between  the  entranoe-lodge  and  the  front  door  of  the  mansion. 
This  idea  of  extent  is  greatly  increased  when  the  approach  road  separatee  into 
^  two  branches  at  a  short  distance  within  the  entrance-gates,  and  where  one 
'  road  is  devoted  to  going  to  the  mansion,  and  the  other  to  returning  firom  it; 
provided,  however,  that  the  one  road  is  not  seen  fVom  the  other. 

244.  Tk€  ojfieet. — It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  kitehen-eourt 
should  always  be  immediately  connected  with  the  mansion;  and  that  in  aome 
cases,  as  in  small  houses,  the  kitehen  and  other  offices  should  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house.  The  drying-ground  is  most 
convenientiy  placed  between  the  kitchen-oourt  and  the  stable-court;  and 
berween  the  latter  and  the  drying-ground  is  a  suitable  situati<m  for  a  poultry- 
yard,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  essential  addition  to  every  kind  of 
residence  which  contains  an  acre  or  two  of  land ;  and,  also,  for  the  cow-house 
and  piggery,  where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  and  no  mora  pigs  than 
are  necessary  to  eat  up  the  refiise.  The  stable  offices  should  be  as  near  aa 
possible  to  the  kitchen  offices,  in  order  that  the  servante  employed  in  them 
may  be  within  hearing  of  the  bells  by  which  they  are  called ;  that  aa  little 
time  as  possible  should  be  lost  after  ordering  a  carriage,  till  it  appears  at  the 
door ;  and  that  the  master  may  inspect  his  horses,  carriages,  and  dogs,  with 
little  trouble,  during  severe  weather. 

245.  The  eigtent  if  the  aeeommodalion  of  the  himae  and  t^eef  will  vary  with 
the  style  of  expenditure  of  the  family;  and  the  st^le  of  architecture  will 
depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  therefbre,  neither  require  to  be 
here  enlarged  on.  In  order  that  access  may  be  readily  obtained  to  both  the 
kitchen  and  stable  offices  by  servanta  and  tradesmen,  without  croasbg  before 
the  entrance-fh>nt  of  the  house,  these  offices  should  always  be  placed  on  that 
side  of  the  house  which  is  next  the  entrance-lodge. 


246.  n€  kkcheth^artkn  should  be  near  the  liable  officeg,  ft»r  the  supply  of 
menuTe ;  and  so  placed,  that  it  may  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house, 
for  the  convenience  of  daily  bringing  to  the  kitchen  the  vegetables  which  it 
produces.  It  b  also  desirable  to  have  the  kitchen-garden  so  situated  that 
ready  access  may  be  had  to  it  by  the  master  and  mistress ;  because,  in  all 
snoall  places,  it  is  a  part  of  ihe  out^door  establishment  which  is  more  frequently 
visited  by  the  family  than  any  other ;  being  always  interesting  from  the 
▼ariety  of  operations  carrying  on  in  it,  and  the  constant  succession  of  pro- 
ductions in  which  the  mistress  of  the  family,  more  particularly,  takvs  a 
daily  interest.  If  the  kitchen-garden  be  placed  near  the  offices,  it  will 
necessarily  be  situated  between  the  house  and  the  entrance-lodge ;  and,  con- 
sequently, be  readily  accessible  to  carts  bringing  manure,  or  soils,  or  other 
materiak  for  the  gaipden,  from  a  distance,  and  also  to  the  visits  of  neighbour- 
ing gardeners.  In  many  small  places,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  convenient  to 
have  Uie  kitehen-garden  near  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  lies  along  the 
pubKc  road,  in  order  to  have  a  carriage  entrance  dkeedy  from  the  tatter* 
This  is  also  very  frequently  the  ease  with  the  stable  offices,  in  order  to  admit 
of  bringing  in  hay,  straw,  com,  &e,,  without  carting  these  along  the  approach- 
road  to  the  mansion.  Where,  however,  the  house  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
public  road,  this  can  neidier  be  the  case  with  die  kitchen  garden  nor  the 
stable  offices;  for,  in  residences  of  limited  extent,  nothing  will  compensate 
for  having  these  essential  parts  of  an  establishment  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre,  to  which  they  are  to  contribute  their  quota  of  comfort  and  enjojrment 
The  kitehen-garden  should  consist  of  a  wall  for  the  growth  of  the  finer  hardy 
fruits,  which  wall  is  generally  made  to  surround  the  enclosure;  borders, 
protected  by  the  wall,  or  by  hedges  or  temporary  screens,  for  growing  early 
crops ;  open  compartn tents,  unencumbered  by  standard  trees,  for  the  culture 
of  the  main  crops  of  culinary  vegetables ;  a  reserve-ground,  or  nursery,  for 
bringing  forward  plants  in  their  young  state,  till  they  are  fit  to  transplant 
where  tliey  are  finally  to  remain,  as  well  as  for  keeping  a  stock  to  supply 
blanks  occasioned  by  accidental  deaths ;  and  a  forcing-ground.  The  borders, 
and  the  compartments  of  the  main  gardm,  are  generally  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram  or  square,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  a  border  on  the 
outside,  in  order  that  froit  trees  may  be  trained  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  as 
well  as  on  the  inside.  The  reserve -garden  and  forcing-ground  are  usually 
included  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram ;  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  <^ 
the  large  square,  and  in  or  near  this  small  square,  is  generally  placed  the 
gardener's  boose.  The  forcing-houses  may  consist  of  pits  of  different  dimen- 
sions, heated  by  flues  or  hot  water ;  of  wooden  frames,  placed  on  open  brick- 
work, and  heated  by  outside  linings  of  dung,  tan,  or  leaves ;  and  of  walled 
pita,  not  heated  by  artificial  means,  but  simply  protected  by  a  covering  of 
glass.  Forcing-houses,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  under- 
st<KNl,  may  now  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  moderate-sixed  gardens ;  and 
thus  the  great  expense  both  of  their  original  construction,  and  annual  repairs 
of  glass,  &c.,  may  be  avoided.  A  forcing-house,  such  as  was  constructed 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  consists  of  a  glass  roof,  more  or  less  lofry,  and 
placed  against  a  high  wall ;  a  glass  front,  and  glass  ends ;  with  the  interior 
laid  out  with  at  least  one  walk,  which  is  generally  paved ;  or  with  a  raised 
bed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  parapet  walls,  flues,  and  a  paved  walk.  A 
pit,  on  the  other  hand,  suoh  as  is  now  built  in  the  best  forcing-grounds, 
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vhekher  large  or  miAllt  has-  the  side  and  end  walli  of  maionry ;  the  back 
wall  seldom  aboFe  7  or  8  feet  high ;  no  part  glaM  but  the  roof^  and  commonlj 
with  only  one  narrow  walk  at  the  back.  The  saving,  both  in  original  eon- 
stmction  and  in  future  repairii  it  obvioUB ;  and  every  good  gardener  knows 
that  in  such  houses  the  forcing  is  not  only  eonduoled  with  less  labour  and 
expense,  but  in  general  produees  better  residts,  than  in  large  houses. 

247.  The  conurvaiorf  and  Jhwtr-gardm,^--The  conservatory  has  been 
already  treated  o(  as  an  appendage  to  the  mansion,  in  pp.  54.  to  57.  inefai- 
dve,  and  several  designs  for  conservatories  and  other  kinds  of  plant4Mittaes 
will  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  wef  k.  To  be  truly  enjoyed  as  a  luxury, 
it  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  house,  and  entered  frmn  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  living  rooms.  The  flower-garden  ought  to  be  near  the  conservatory, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  at  all  times  reached  from  the  house  in  a  few  minuti^ 
and  also  that  it  may,  by  its  richness  and  high  keeping,  add  to  the  appearance 
of  art  and  refinement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion*  Conserva- 
tories may  either  be  of  glass  on  all  sides,  and  connected  with  the  mansion  by 
one  end ;  or  they  may  be  placed  lengthwise  against  the  mansion,  or  against 
a  wall  projected  firom  it,  or  against  the  oiBces ;  in  either  of  which  case%  only 
the  front  and  the  roof  need  to  be  of  glass.  The  latter  kind  of  conservatories,  or 
green-houses,  are  always  heated  and  managed  at  less  expense  in  the  winter 
season,  than  those  which  are  of  glass  on  all  sides ;  and  the  plants  in  all  con- 
servatories always  look  well  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  artificial  heat 
required.  The  msin  reason  why  a  conservalery  with  glass  only  on  one  side 
requires  so  much  less  artificial  heat  in  the  winter  time  is,  that  the  glaied  side 
is  generally  contrived  so  as  to  front  the  south ;  and,  while  this  and  the  glass 
roof  admit  all  the  rays  that  the  sun  gives  at  thai  season,  the  thick  wall  on 
the  north  side  protects  the  conservatory  from  the  cold  north  winds.  A  very 
convenient  arrangement,  where  the  aspect  is  suitable,  is,  to  piece  the  con- 
ser^'atory  against  the  exterior  wall  of  the  buildings  of  the  kitchen-court ;  and, 
between  this  and  the  kitchen-garden,  to  form  a  fined  conservative  wall  against 
the  drying-ground,  poultry-yard,  and  stables,  and  to  continae  it  on,  either  in 
straight  or  in  curved  lines,  or  in  a  combination  of  those,  as  far  as  the  wall  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  The  flower-garden  might,  in  this  case,  be  placed  in 
some  part  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall,  that  is  to  ssy,  the 
general  flower-garden ;  because,  where  there  is  a  great  attachment  to  plants, 
and  the  place  consists  of  two  or  three  acres,  there  may  be  an  American  gar- 
den, an  erieetum,  an  alpine  garden,  a  marsh  garden,  an  aquarium,  A:c. 
(which  may  all  be  censidered  as  belonging  to  the  dsss  of  flow«r-gardcns),  in 
various  parts  of  the  grounds. 

248.  7%«  drauMjft  of  the  house  and  offices,  and  of  the  entire  place,  may 
next  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  country,  in  general,  there  are  no 
public  sewers,  as  there  are  near  large  towns ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  road- 
side, or  field,  ditches,  and  aatival  brooks,  which  receive  the  surfiice  water 
produced  by  the  rains  on  the  given  tract  of  cotmtry ;  and  into  these  all  drains, 
whether  for  drying  the  soil,  or  carrying  ofi*  the  waste  water  firom  the  dwcUing- 
hottse  and  offices,  must  be  made  to  empty  themselves.  In  general,  there 
ought  to  be  one  main  drain  from  the  house,  through  the  centre  of  the  courts 
of  offices,  to  a  large  liquid  manure  tank ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  there  may 
be  two  tanks,  that  the  one  may  be  filling  while  the  other  Is  being  emptied. 
If  the  manure  produced  in  these  tanks  b^  properly  valued,  and,  consequently, 
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carried  away  as  it  is  duly  fermented,  there  will  seldom  be  any  overflow ;  but 
nevertheless,  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  this  occarring,  there  ought 
to  be  a  drain  from  the  tanks  continued  to  the  boundary  of  the  property,  and 
thence  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  brook.  This  drain,  between  its  origin  at  the 
house  and  the  manure  tanks,  ought  to  have  all  the  communications  with  it 
furnished  with  proper  traps,  to  prevent  the  rising  of  smells ;  and,  where  it 
communicates  with  the  tanks,  and  also  at  its  commencement  and  at  its  exit 
into  the  public  dram,  there  ought  to  be  either  cast-iron  gratings,  <Mr  water 
traps,  to  exclude  rats.  • 

249.  Drapi  to  prevent  emeUt  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  they  are  generally 
from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  square  on  the  upper  surface,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  that  is  supposed  likely  to  pass  through  them.  The  construction  and 
action  of  such  a  trap  will  readily  he  un- 
derstood by  the  section, ^^.  73. ;  in  which 
9  is  the  grated  covering  to  the  basin  of 
the  trap,  and  y  the  funnel  through  which 
the  water  escapes  to  the  drain.  Water 
frdling  into  this  trap  through  the  cover 
{x)  escspes  by  the  funnel  (y) ;  but  the 
bell-shaped  cover  placed  over  this  funnel, 
by  dipping  into  the  water  all  round  it, 
prevents  the  escape  of  air  upwards.  In 
order  that  such  a  trap  may  be  protected 

from  the  effects  of  frost,  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  sunk  1  ft.  or  1  ft  6  in.  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  an  ordinary  cast-iron  grating,  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  surface.  The  funnel  may  communicate  with  the  drain, 
either  through  the  top  or  sides.  As  the  basin  of  the  trap  will  be  liable,  after 
being  a  certain  time  in  use,  to  become  filled  up  with  sand  or  other  earthy 
matters,  the  grated  cover  to  which  the  bell  is  attached  is  not  fixed  to  the 
basin,  but  may  be  lifted  out  at  pleasure,  to  admit  of  emptying  the  latter. 

250.  A  wttter-trapf  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  progress  of  rats  along 
a  drain,  is  formed  by  sinking  a  pit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  say  1  ft  6  in.  or  2  ft. 
deep,  and  suspending  a  piece  of  flagstone 
across  it,  from  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
cover  of  the  drain,  to  within  6  in.  of  its 
bottom;  the  flagstone  being  built  into 
the  sides  of  the  drain  and  pit.  This 
construction  will  readily  be  understood 
by  the  vertical  section,  Jig»  74.,  and  the 
horizontal  section,  fig.  75.  In  these 
sections,  a  a  represent  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  drain ;  b  the  flagstone  which 
forms  the  dip  or  trap;  and  e  the  flag- 
stone which  serves  as  a  cover,  and  which  admits  of  being  taken  off  without 
disturbing  the  dip-stpne,  in  order  to  clear 
out  the  well,  or  pit,  of  the  trsp.  The 
action  of  such  a  trap  is  sufliciently 
obvious.  No  animal  can  pass  it  without 
diving  under  the  dip^stone ;  and  this,  it 
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is  ascertained  from  experience,  rats  wil]  not  do,  unlets  wbere  the  water  is 
clear,  and  both  sides  of  the  trap  are  fully  exposed  to  the  day,  in  which  case 
they  will  dive  under  the  dip-stone  and  ascend  on  the  other  side,  though  the 
stone  should  descend  several  feet  into  the  pit.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
only  a  small  space  of  about  half  an  inch  is  left  between  the  dip-stone  and  the 
cover ;  this  space  is  essential,  in  order  to  admit  the  passage  of  air ;  for 
though  the  water  would  escape  without  it,  yet  it  would  be  at  a  much  lower 
rate.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  all  underground  drains  from 
offices,  or  from  any  part  of  an  estate,  which  are  intended  to  carry  away  ni^ht 
soil,  or  any  earthy  matter,  ought  to  have  a  certain  slope  or  inclination ;  with 
the  bottom  of  the  drain  not  flat,  but  concave,  and  generally  so  much  so  as 
to  form  the  section  of  a  semicircle.  A  semicircular  bottom,  and  a  slope  of 
IJin.  in  10  ft.,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  builders,  will  enable  any  drains 
with  a  tolerable  supply  of  water,  to  carry  off  all  the  nightsoil  suspended  in  it; 
but,  where  there  are  sand  or  small  gravel,  pieces  of  bones,  broken  crockery, 
and  other  matters  of  that  description,  to  be  carried  away,  the  slope  reijuires 
to  be  at  least  3  in.  in  10  ft. 

251.  7/*  the  iubsoil  of  the  property  be  dry,  very  few  drains  in  the  grounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  soil,  will  be  required ;  but,  if  the  soil  be  loamy, 
or  on  a  retentive  bottom,  every  part  of  it  will  require  under- drauiing.  The 
kitchen- garden  must  be  more  thoroughly  drained  than  the  general  surface, 
which  is  to  be  laid  down  under  grass,  or  planted  with  trees,  because  the 
excellence  of  culinary  produce  depends  chiefly  on  the  culture  of  the  soil;  and 
an  extra  attention  to  drainage  must  be  paid  in  the  flowei^arden,  and  in  all 
those  parts  of  the  lawn  (especially  such  as  are  near  the  gravelrwalks)  which 
are  liable  to  be  much  walked  on  in  autumn  or  spring.  Whether  the  snbsoil 
be  naturally  dry  or  wet,  every  walk  and  road,  whether  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
the  flower-garden,  the  pleasure-ground,  or  forming  the  approach  roads  to  the 
mansion,  and  the  branches  to  the  offices,  will  require  to  be  drained,  for  the 
sake  of  absorbing  as  completely  as  possible  the  water  that  falls  on  them  during 
heavy  rains,  or  is  produced  by  the  thawing  of  snow.  For  this  purpose,  a 
drain  should  be  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  under  the  gravel  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  either  under  the  gravel,  or  under  the  turf,  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  and  to  this  drain  small  grated  openings  should  be  made,  at  regular 
distances,  along  one  side  of  the  walk.  Where  the  walks  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  are  of  great  length,  branch  drains  require  to  be  introduced  at  certain 
distances  in  the  lowest  situations,  in  order  to  conduct  the  water  collected  in 
the  drains  along  the  walks  to  the  nearest  public  drain.  The  drains  along  the 
walks  should  be  what  are  called  box  or  barrel  drains ;  the  former  having  a 
bottom  and  square  sides,  with  a  flagstone  cover, 
_  as  in  Jfff,  76. ;   and  the  latter  being  a  circular 

cylinder  of  brickwork,  a  section  of  whieh  is 
shown  in  Jig,  77.  Small  iron  or  stone  gratings 
on  the  surface  communicate  with  the  drains 
by  short  upright  shafts,  9  in.  square  in  the 
clear  within;  and,  in  the  bottom  of  thedraint 
immediately  under  each  shaft,  a  pit  is  formed,  and  walled  on  the  sides, 
a  foot  square  within,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  as  in  the 
section  Jig,  78.  The  use  of  this  pit  is  to  receive  the  sand  that  is  carried 
through  the  grating  with  the  water,  immediately  after  very  heavy  showers  in 
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summer;  and  thus  to  preyent  the  sand  lirom 

being  carried  along  the  drain,  and  in  a  few 

years  choking  it  up.     Once   a  year,   the 

grating  at  top  is  taken  off,  and  the  deposit 

of  sand  taken  out  with  a  spade  having  a 

kneed  blade;  and  by  this  means  not  only 

may  the   drains  be  kept  quite  clear  and 

effective  for  many  years,  but  much  smaller 

and  less  expensive  drains  may  be  made  at 

first.     Where  the  subsoil  is  sandy,  gravelly, 

or  rocky,  and  where  it  is  not  considered 

essential  to  use  the  walks  immediately  after 

rain,  drains  of  the  box  or  barrel  kind  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  common 

rubble  drains  formed  by  filling  up  a  trench  with  round  stones,  to  within  a 

few  inches  of  the  surface,  as  mfg,  79.,  and  terminating 

it  by  a  somewhat  coarser  portion  of  the  common  gravel 

used  in  forming  the  walk,  through  which  the  water 

will  percolate,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 

drain.     In  flower-gardens,  and  indeed  in   extensive 

shrubberies,  brick  traps  of  the  kind  described  above 

may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  bell-trap  represented 

in  fig.  73.,  or  some  other  trap  of  the  kind,  may  be 

made  use  of;   but,  in  this  case,  these  traps  must  be 

cleaned  out  after  every  shower  of  rain. 

252.  Drainage  map, — In  all  extensive  establishments,  and  even  in  small 
ones,  where  the  drainage  is  in  any  degree  intricate,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
map  exclusively  devoted  to  the  under-drains,  which  should  be  accurately  laid 
down  on  it,  and  accompanied  by  sections  and  dimensions,  taken  in  different 
parts  of  the  course  of  the  drains,  and  projected  on  the  plan  alongside  of  the 
points  where  they  were  taken.  Every  successive  addition  and  alteration  should 
be  introduced  in  the  plan  when  made,  and  accompanied  by  the  date.  The 
use  of  such  a  plan  is  twofold :  1.  to  show  the  precise  situation  of  the  drains 
already  existing,  when  any  new  drain  is  to  be  made ;  and,  2.,  as  a  guide  when 
any  drain  becomes  stopped  up,  and  the  point  of  stoppage  is  imcertain.  By 
penetrating  into  the  suspected  drains  at  different  distances,  though  only  with 
a  boring  auger,  or  even  in  some  cases  with  a  crowbar,  an  immense  deal  of 
labour  may  be  saved  in  detecting  the  seat  of  the  evil ;  especially  in  cases 
where  the  principal  servants  have  been  changed  since  the  drains  were  last 
opened. 

253.  The  pleasure^oundSf  in  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in  extent, 
may  generally  be  considered  as  including  the  whole  of  the  groimds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  house  and  offices,  and  by  the  kitchen- 
garden.  The  number  and  the  direction  of  the  walks  through  this  space  will 
depend  on  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  family  for 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  annual  expense  which  they  are  willing  to  incur 
in  keeping  the  groimds  in  order.  In  general,  the  walks  should  be  so  far  apart, 
or  so  hidden  or  disguised  by  undulations  of  the  surface  or  by  planting,  that 
more  than  one  walk  shall  never  be  seen  at  a  time.  In  irregular  surfaces, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  }hat  the  walks  may  be  much  more  numerous  than  in 
mich  as  are  even  or  flat ;  and,  in  surfaces  richly  varied  by  groups  of  trees  or 
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■hrubs,  the  walks  may  be  closer  together  than  where  the  surface  is  chiefly  in 
naked  glades  of  lawn.  The  cheapest-kept  pleasure-ground  is,  generally,  that 
in  which  there  are  fewest  walks,  and  broadest  glades  of  lawn  ;  while  the  roobt 
expensive  are  those  where  the  surface  is  fUll  of  inequalities,  the  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubs  numerous,  and  the  glades  of  lawn  narrow.  In  general,  in  proportion 
as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  varied,  so  will  be  the  beauty  produced  in  any 
given  space ;  more  pictorial  effect  being  found  in  one  acre  of  undulations,  than 
in  three  of  level  surface,  the  art  and  skill  displayed  being  in  both  cases  alike. 
254.  The  direction  of  the  walks  should  never  appear  to  be  forced,  or  to  con- 
sist of  bends  made  obuously  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  walk  longer,  or  of 
avoiding  a  straight  line.  The  direction  may  be  straight  or  curvilinear,  accord- 
ing as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  required  on  account  of  the  objects  at  which 
the  walks  are  to  touch;  or  apparently  occasioned  by  obstructions  on  the 
ground,  either  natural  or  artificial.  In  curvilinear  walks,  no  bend  should  ever 
be  made  that  has  not  an  obvious  cause  in  the  disposition  of  the  flower-beds,  or 
of  the  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  placed  along  its  margin,  or  in  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thus,  if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  have  a  curved 
walk,  as  shown  in  fg,  80.,  flowers  80 

or  shrubs  should  be  planted,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  give 
an  apparent  reason  for  the  curves. 
Straight  walks,  where  they  are  in- 
troduced, should  have  an  obvious  reason  visible  for  their  being  straight; 
such  as  an  accompanying  wall,  a  row  of  trees  at  regular  distances,  or  a 
covering  of  trellis-work,  &c.  In  large  places,  the  pleasure-ground,  and  con- 
sequently the  walks  belonging  to  it,  are  generally  confined  to  grounds  on 
one  or  on  two  sides  of  the  mansion;  while  the  grounds  on  the  opposite 
side  are  considered  in  the  nature  of  park  scenery  ;  but  the  grounds  of  coun- 
try villas,  such  as  those  under  discussion,  are,  as  already  observed,  gene- 
rally considered  as  consisting  wholly  of  pleasure-ground ;  and,  consequently, 
the  walks  are  carried  through  the  scenery  on  the  entrance  front,  as  well  as  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  or  what  is  called  the  lawn  front  The  grounds 
on  the  side  next  the  entrance  front,  however,  being  more  exposed  to  strangers 
coming  along  the  approach  road,  have  generally  fewer  walks,  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  groups  more  frequently  of  trees  apd  shrubs,  than  of  flowers  ; 
and  by  scenery,  generally  in  a  subordinate  style  of  decoration.  As  the  main 
walk  through  the  pleasure-grounds  generally  requires,  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance  front,  to  cross  the  approach  road,  if  the  surface  be  much  varied,  or 
expense  be  not  an  object,  the  walk  may  cross  the  approach  on  an  archway 
thrown  over  it,  or  by  a  tunnel  carried  under  it :  in  either  case,  the  road  being 
concealed  from  the  spectator  on  the  walk,  and  the  walk  fi*om  the  spectator  on 
the  road,  by  planting.  The  efiect  of  this  arrangement  u  greatly  to  increase 
the  apparent  extent  of  the  grounds ;  and,  indeed,  in  places  where  the  surface 
is  naturally  varied,  and  the  subsoil  dry,  the  spectator  may  be  led  three  or  four 
times  over  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  while,  as  he  every  moment  enters  on  new 
scenery,  he  fancies  he  is  traversing  a  place  of  three  or  four  times  its  real  extent. 
The  great  art  of  managing  this  description  of  scenery  consists  in  the  judicious 
use  of  tunnels,  bridges,  and  raised  surfaces  in  the  form  of  wavy  ridges,  having 
their  sides  c)othed  with  evergreens,  and  walks  along  their  summits,  and  in  the 
narrow  winding  valleys  between  them.    Those  who  have  never  seen  this  kind 
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of  art  applied  to  garden  scenery  will  scarcely  credit  how  easy  it  is  by  it  to 
conceal  one  walk  from  another  closely  adjoining  it ;  and  what  a  magical  effect 
may  be  produced  in  a  very  small  space  by  this  kind  of  landscape  gardening. 

255.  On  varied  tuffacety  the  general  principles  which  we  have  laid  down 
for  the  direction  of  walks  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of 
di^tplaying  to  advantage  such  distant  views  as  are  conaidered  good,  and  dis- 
guising or  concealing  such  as  are  indifferent  or  bad.  The  object  is,  to  show 
as  many  handsome  landscapes  as  possible,  and  to  conceal  all  disagreeable 
objects.  Thus,  the  walks  which  are  conducted  round  any  place  should,  as 
already  observed,  p.  157.,  conduct  to  all  the  fine  and  striking  points  of  view ; 
so  that,  while  none  of  these  escape  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  no  inhar- 
monious or  offensive  object  obtrudes  itself  on  his  notice. 

256.  The  hreadih  of  pleasure- ground  walks  may  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  place ;  though  they  should  seldom  be  narrower  than  6  ft.,  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  should  rarely  be  broader 
than  12  ft.  In  general,  there  ought  to  be  a  main  walk  proceeding  from  the 
house,  and  making,  as  it  were,  the  tour  of  the  place ;  and  this  walk,  even  in 
small  residences,  may  commence  at  the  house  in  a  terrace  parallel  to  the 
walks,  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  or  more,  in  breadth ;  and  branch  out  to  the  right 
and  left  into  main  walks,  commencing  of  the  width  of  the  terrace,  or  nearly 
so,  and  gradually  diminishing,  till  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  house 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  the  terrace,  where  they 
need  not  exceed  the  width  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ;  which  width  may  be  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  length.  This  is  done  in  the  grounds  at 
Ken  Wood,  views  of  which  are  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work ;  and  the 
effect  is  at  once  to  increase  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  about  the  house,  and 
to  add  to  the  apparent  grandeur  and  length  of  the  walks  proceeding  from  it. 
The  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  beds  wliich  are  to  be  dug  and  kept  planted 
with  flowers,  ought  always  to  be  separated  from  the  walk  by  a  verge  or  margin 
of  turf;  which,  for  the  convenience  of  mowing,  and  of  always  presenting  a 
healthy  green  surface,  should  not  be  less  than  2  ft.  in  width.  This  applies  to 
all  the  open  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  scenery;  but,  where  the  walk 
proceeds  through  dark  shady  woods,  the  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  brought 
close  up  to  it ;  and,  the  ground  being  clothed  with  the  branches  of  the  latter, 
their  appearance  will  leave  no  room  to  regret  the  absence  of  turf.  £ven  in 
open  pleasure-ground  scenery,  a  tree  or  a  shrub  may  sometimes  be  planted 

*  close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  may  occasionally  project  partially  over  it, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  in  order  to  produce  particular  effects.  In  this 
and  every  other  case  of  the  application  of  general  principles  and  rules,  such 
deviations  may  be  made  as  are  justified  by  the  striking  nature  of  the  results  ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  those  features  which  principally  distinguish  one 
place  from  another,  are  either  the  results  of  fortunate  accidents,  or  unavoidable 
deviations  from  ordinary  rules. 

257.  Grass  walks, — Besides  gravel  walks,  there  ought,  in  every  case  where 
there  is  a  lawn  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  to  be  either  broad  margins  of  turf 
to  the  main  walk,  running  parallel  to  the  gravel,  on  which  persons  may  walk 
abreast  with  those  on  the  hard  surface;  or  glades  in  the  interior  of  the 
scenery,  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  two  or  three  persons  making  the  tour  of 
the  place  on  them,  instead  of  doing  so  on  the  gravel.  In  short,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  enjoyment  of  walking  on  turf  is  to  most  persons  much 
greater  than  that  of  walking  on  gravel ;  and  that  the  preference  given  to  the 
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latter  material,  for  what  may  be  called  the  every  day  walks  of  a  place,  Is 
owing  to  its  firmness  and  dryness  in  moist  weather,  or  after  rain. 

258.  The  approach  road,  next  to  the  house  and  offices,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  a  place,  not  only  on  account  of  its  uses,  hut  because  it  is 
that  by  which  an  impression,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  is  first  made  on  a 
stranger.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  walk  or  road  fit  for  horses  or  carriages, 
from  the  entrance -gate  of  the  premises,  to  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansion ; 
formed  and  kept  in  a  high  style  of  art,  corresponding  with  that  displayed  in 
the  other  component  parts  of  the  residence.  It  should  be  as  different  from  a 
turnpike-road  or  public  lane  as  park  scenery  is  from  that  of  a  common  grass* 
field  or  meadow.  As  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  this  important  feature 
somewhat  in  detail,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  a  high  character  of  art 
may  be  conferred  upon  it,  in  its  direction,  in  the  slope  or  inclination  of  its 
surface,  and  in  its  material,  nuffgin,  and  accompanying  scenery. 

259.  The  line  cf  direcHom  between  the  entranee-gaie  and  the  miziuum,  in 
places  laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  is  in  general  itratght,  in  the  form  of 
an  avenue ;  but  in  places  laid  out  in  the  modem  manner,  and  more  especially 
in  small  residences  like  those  under  consideration,  it  is  always  more  or  less 
curvilinear.  Now,  in  order  to  give  these  curves  a  character  of  art,  they  ought 
to  have  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  degree  of  curvature ;  and  the  number  of 
curves  ought  to  be  such  as  to  give  a  character  of  regularity,  or  symmetry,  to 
the  whole  line  of  road.  To  have  a  character  of  art,  each  separate  curve  ought  to 
proceed,  firom  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  in  an  uniform  uninterrupted 
degree  of  curvature ;  as  opposed  to  the  curves  of  natural  paths,  carried  acitMS 
meadows  or  commons,  in  which  curves  are  often  to  be  found  of  so  undecided 
a  character  as  to  present  tremulous-looking  lines,  instead  of  uniform  bends  or 
curvatures.  To  constitute  regularity  among  the  curves,  they  ought  all  to  he 
nearly  of  the  same  length  ;  to  preserve  unity,  they  ought  to  be  so  united  as 
not  readily  to  discover  where  the  one  curve  begins  and  the  other  ends ;  and, 
to  constitute  symmetry  in  the  entire  road,  the  curvatures  which  form  one  half 
of  it  ought  to  be  balanced  by  those  of  the  other  half.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  readily  explained  by  lines  than  by  description.     In  Jig,  81.,  the  lower 


extremity  of  each  road,  indicated  by  double  lines,  is  supposed  to  be  tke 
entrance»gate,  and  its  upper  extremity  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansion. 
Supposing  the  space  between  the  gate  and  the  mansion  a  common  grass-field, 
with  no  interruption  of  trees  or  ditches,  but  with  some  very  slight  inequalities; 
then  the  track  of  road  which  would  be  formed  between  these  two  points  by 
carts  or  carriages  would  probably  be  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  line  o. 
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which  18  not  straight,  and  yet  can  scarcely  be  called  curved.  To  render  this 
line  simply  artistical,  each  curve  may  be  made  uniform  in  its  degree  of  curva- 
ture, as  shown  at  b.  To  produce  regularity  in  the  line  of  curves,  they  ought 
to  be  all  of  the  same  length  and  curvature,  as  shown  at  c  ;  and  this  line  may 
be  raised  to  a  higher  character,  and  rendered  symmetrical,  by  forming  the 
two  extremities  of  two  curves  of  the  same  size,  and  by  uniting  them  with 
smaller  curves,  as  at  d.  The  proof  that  this  last  line  is  symmetrical  is,  that  if 
separated  into  halves,  neither  half  would  form  a  whole ;  whereas  this  would 
be  the  case  with  the  line  e.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark  with  reference  to  the 
first  line  (a),  that  all  roads  or  lines  formed  by  the  traction  of  horses,  or  other 
draught  animals  guided  by  man,  commence,  say,  alter  a  gate  has  been  gone 
through,  by  being  inclined  somewhat  to  the  right;  and  terminate  a  little 
before  the  next  gate,  or  other  obstruction,  by  being  turned  somewhat  to  the 
left.  This  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  driver  exercising  his  authority, 
by  means  of  the  whip  and  reins,  at  the  beginning  and  ending  df  a  line  more 
than  he  does  in  the  middle  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  natural  roads  across 
fields,  from  one  gate  to  another,  will  generally  be  fotmd  to  consist  of  a  short 
curve  to  the  right  immediately  within  the  entrance-gate,  a  short  turn  to  the 
left  immediately  within  the  gate  of  exit,  and  a  nearly  straight  or  indefinite 
line  between  the  two.  In  ploughed  fields,  also,  in  former  times,  where  an 
absolutely  straight  furrow  was  not,  as  at  present,  considered  a  desideratum, 
the  direction  of  the  furrow  was  serpentine,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just 
given.  We  state  these  facts  here,  to  show  that  a  curvilinear  approach  road  is 
quite  natural ;  though  the  imitation  of  it  by  man,  in  laying  out  a  place,  must, 
as  in  imitating  nature  artistically  in  other  cases,  not  be  a  mere  fac-simile 
repetition,  but  a  resemblance  according  to  art.  In  addition  to  the  beauties  of 
regularity  and  symmetry  in  the  line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  expres- 
sion, or  character,  may  be  added.  Thus,  the  expression  of  grandeur  may  be 
given  by  the  increased  size  of  the  curves,  and  the  general  simplicity  of  the 
whole  line  (aa  shown  at  b) ;  that  of  picturesque  beauty,  by  very  sudden 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  curves,  and  by  the  partial  introduction  of 
irregularity ;  while  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  will  be  produced  by  gentle 
curves,  some  of  which  are  very  much  prolonged,  so  as  to  be  approaching  to 
straight  lines.  The  kind  of  artistical  beauty  least  adapted  to  a  curvilinear 
approach  road,  is  regularity,  as  shown  in  the  line  c ;  which  consists  of  a  repe- 
tition of  curves  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude,  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
and  which,  viewed  merely  as  a  curved  line,  and  without  reference  to  what 
might  be  efibcted  by  the  adjoining  scenery,  if  it  were  carried  into  execution, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  monotonous.  The  grand  source  of  character,  however, 
in  the  line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  is  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  which  set  at  defiance  both  regularity  and  sym- 
metry, such  as  a  rock,  the  base  or  talus  of  a  hill,  a  building,  a  group  of  old  trees, 
a  stream,  a  pond,  or  water  in  some  other  form ;  all  of  which  most  commonly 
occasion  sudden  and  picturesque  deviations  firom  regularity  in  direction. 

260.  The  incUnaiion  of  the  tuff  ace  of  an  approach  road  is  subject  to  the 
same  general  principles  as  its  line  of  direction.  In  a  common  road  across  a 
field,  its  surface  follows  every  inequality  in  that  of  the  pasture,  and  is,  per- 
haps, nowhere  either  regularly  sloping  or  regularly  level ;  but,  in  the  artisti- 
cal imitation  of  such  a  road,  the  surface  will  proceed  in  a  series  of  regular 
slopes,  joined  with  spaces  approximating  to  levels,  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  as  the  regular  cunres,  or  nearly  straight  lines,  constituting  the  line  of 
direction.     It  will  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground  over  which  such  an   approach   is  to  be  formed   will  have  pre- 
viously been  rendered  artistical,  by  the  smoothing  down  of  all  minor  protu- 
berances, the  filling  up  of  small  inequalities,  and  tiie  obliteration  of  all  minor 
elevations  and  depressions  which  interfere  with  the  regular  flow  of  outline, 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds.    The  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  an  approach  ought  also  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
effect  which  it  has  on  the  character,  or  expression,  of  the  house.    Every  one 
feels  that  a  house  which  is  approached  by  an  ascending  road  appears  a  far 
more  dignified  object,  than  one  the  road  to  which  is  level  or  descending.     In 
order  to  obtain  ascent  in  the  direction  of  the  road  between  the  entrance>lodge 
and  the  front  of  the  mansion,  the  former  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  latter ;  and  the  ascent  should  be  either  regularly  disributed  over  the 
whole  lengtl^of  the  road,  or,  what  is  preferable,  it  may  be  very  gradual  at 
first  near  the  entrance-lodge,  and  increase  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  mansion. 
In  residences  of  limited  extent,  where  the  approach  is  necessarily  short,  the 
road  can  seldom,  with  propriety,  descend  from  the  lodge,  and  afterwards  re- 
ascend  to  the  mansion ;  nevertheless,  there  are  exceptions :  such  as  when  a 
brook  or  lake  is  to  be  crosssed  at  no  great  distance  within  the  lodge,  to  which 
the  road  may  descend,  and,  having  crossed  it,  may  reascend  immediately 
afterwards,  and  continue  rising  till  it  reaches  the  house.     In  approaches  of 
considerable  extent,  there  may  be  various  ascents  and  descents  between  the 
entrance-lodge  and  the  mansion,  provided  none  of  the  points  of  ascent  are  as 
high  as  the  ground  on  which  the  mansion  stands ;  because,  in  that  case,  they 
would  interfere  with  its  dignity.     In  general,  where  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  surface  of  the  grounds  in  the  limited  space  over  which  the  approach  road 
is  to  pass,  the  rises  and  falls  in  the  inclination  of  the  road  will  be  numerous ; 
though  care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  last  variation  before  arriving  at 
the  house  is  one  of  ascent,  and  not  of  descent.     On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  variations  on  the  surface  are  very  gentle  or  very  few,  and  where,  as  in  all 
small  places,  the  approach  is  not  very  long,  there  may  be  an  ascent  from  the 
entrance-gnte   to  the   front    of  the    mansion,  either  regularly  distributed 
throughout,  at  the  rate  of  so  many  incites  of  rise  in  a  yard  or  pole  of  length, 
or  the  rate  of  inclination  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  road.    One  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  approach  road  that  we  can  imagine  is,  where  a  road  of 
several  miles  in  extent  is  made  to  wind  its  way  through  hilly  or  mountainous 
scenery  at  one  uniform  rate  of  ascent,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  an  open  level 
area  containing  the  mansion. 

261.  The  maleriaU  of  which  approach  roads  are  formed,  to  be  artistical, 
ought  not  to  be  those  used  in  the  common  roads  of  the  country :  for  example, 
if  the  common  roads  are  Macadamised  with  granite,  then  the  approach  road 
ought  to  be  gravel ;  or,  if  the  common  roads  are  gravelled,  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  then  the  material  of  the  approach  road  ought 
to  be  gravel  of  a  finer  kind,  such  as  that  of  Kensington  or  Bayswater;  or 
the  approach  may  be  Macadamised  with  granite,  flints,  blue  limestone,  or 
sandstone.  The  artistical  effect  of  the  materials,  whatever  they  may  be,  of 
approach  roads,  may  be  heightened  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  so  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  smooth  and  even ;  and  by  keeping  them  at  all  times 
free  from  weeds,  horse-droppings,  and  other  offensive  objects. 
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262.  The  marpn$  of  an  approach  road,  to  be  artistical,  ought  not  to  be 
rough  like  those  of  a  common  road  through  a  field ;  and,  above  all  things, 
they  should  not  have  footpaths  running  parallel  -to  them,  with  a  gutter 
between,  as  in  the  case  of  public  roads.  The  surface  of  the  road  ought  to  be 
on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  lawn  or  grass  on  each  side :  it 
ought  never  to  be  raised  above  it,  or  to  be  rounded  in  the  middle ;  nor  ought 
it  to  be  more  than  one  inch  sunk  beneath  it.  The  reason  why  the  gravel 
ought  not  to  be  raised  above  the  grass  is,  that  the  appearance  produced  gives 
the  idea  of  the  gravel  in  the  road  having  been  carted  there,  and  laid  down  on 
the  natural  surface ;  whereas,  when  it  is  kept  level  with,  or  an  inch  beneath, 
the  surface,  the  expression  is  eonveyed  of  a  proper  foundation,  or  preparation, 
having  been  made  for  it.  The  reason  why  the  margin  ought  to  be  one  smooth, 
definite,  delicate  line  is,  that  such  a  line  is  gardenesque,  which  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  style  employed  in  planting  along  an  approach  road  through  an  open 
lawn,  or  through  the  park  scenery  of  a  small  place,  than  the  picturesque.  If, 
however,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting  be  employed,  then  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  grass  and  the  gravel  may  be  indefinite,  broken,  and 
irregular,  as  in  the  case  of  walks  with  picturesque  margins. 

263.  The  scenery  accompanying  an  approach  road  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
and  especially  in  small  places,  consist  chiefly  of  groups  of  trees.  Shrubs  are 
seldom  admissible  along  such  a  road,  because,  as  its  sides  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  the  shrubs  would  require  fences 
for  their  protection.  In  planting  along  an  approach,  two  objects  ought  to  be 
chiefly  kept  in  view :  to  dispose  of  the  tree^  in  such  a  way  as  to  account  for 
the  curves  of  the  road,  and  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  form  suitable  foregrounds 
to  the  scenery  beyond.  Subordinate  objects  are,  to  prevent  two  turns  of  the 
road  from  being  seen  at  the  same  time;  to  conceal  the  house  from  the 
approach  road  till  the  spectator  is  near  enough  to  see  it  in  a  bold  and  striking 
point  of  view ;  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  it  from  being  seen  from  the  entrance- 
lodge,  or  from  the  road  immediately  within  it,  as  that  implies  a  limited 
extent  of  grounds,  destroys  the  idea  of  seclusion,  and  shows  the  house  without 
due  preparation. 

264.  The  width  of  approach  roads,  in  very  snmU  places,  where  only  a  one- 
horse  carriage  is  kept  by  the  proprietor,  need  not  be  more  than  8  ft. ;  because, 
when  two  such  carriages  mee^  each  driver  can  draw  his  horse  to  one  side,  so 
as  to  have  one  wheel  on  the  turf,  and  may  thus  pass  without  difficulty.  But 
where  a  two-horse  carriage  is  kept,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case  where  the 
mansion  is  of  a  respectable  size,  however  small  the  grounds  may  be,  the 
approach  road  should  not  be  less  in  width  than  12  ft.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  every  place  depends  on  the  walks  and  roads  being 
of  a  good  breadth,  and  always  being  highly  artistical  in  their  material  and 
keeping. 

265.  The  general  surface  of  the  ground,  exclusive  of  what  is  occupied  by 
the  buildings  and  the  kitchen-garden,  requires  to  be  rendered  artistical,  either 
in  the  geometrical  style,  by  forming  it  into  regular  levels  or  slopes ;  or  in 
the  modem  manner,  by  merely  polishing  the  surface,  by  reducing  rough* 
n  esses,  protuberances,  and  petty  inequalities,  so  as  to  form  it  everywhere  into 
flowing  lines,  consisting  of  curves  of  various  degrees  of  curvature  and  extent, 
insensibly  gliding  into  each  other,  or  into  levels  or  slopes.  The  operations  of 
levelling  and  smoothing  are  most  conveniently  performed  before  beginning 
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to  Uy  out  the  walks  or  roads,  or  to  mark  off  the  places  for  planting,  or  to 
trench  the  ground. 

266.  rr^ndbtn^.— The  use  of  trenching  ground  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
covered  permanently  with  grass,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  is,  to  enable  the  rooU  of 
the  grass  and  other  plants  to  reach  a  greater  depth,  and  thus  to  be  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  drought  in  summer ;  also,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
for  retaining  water,  in  order  to  keep  the  grass,  as  well  as  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
green  during  the  warm  season.  By  trenching  also,  in  connexion  with 
manuring,  draining,  irrigating,  &c.,  as  already  described,  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  thrubs,  immediately  after  being  planted,  will  be  much  more  rapid, 
and  the  inal  effect  desired  by  the  planter  much  sooner  attained.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  effect  will  be  equally  astoniahing  on  the 
growth  of  the  grus  as  on  that  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  thus,  not  only  a 
more  intense  green  turf  will  be  produced,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  hay  and 
pasture  for  mildi  cows  or  sheep.  We  mention  hay  and  pasture,  because  in 
many  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  and  in  all  places  of  five 
acres  and  upwards,  that  are  not  over-planted,  a  proportion  of  the  lawn,  or 
grassy  surface,  may  be  mown  for  hay  every  year ;  and  portions  of  surface, 
also,  may  be  hurdled  off,  for  being  pastured  by  cows  or  sheep.  By  some,  no 
doubt,  this  kind  of  management  may  be  disapproved  of,  as  interfering  with 
the  smoothness  and  high  polish  of  the  lawn ;  but  by  others  it  wiU  be  considered 
as  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  country  residence,  and  to  the  interest  and 
variety  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  one. 

267.  The  boundary  fence  to  small  places  should,  in  most  cases,  be  a  wall, 
as  btmg  that  which  is  most  impervious  to  the  smaller  animals.  Close  palings 
of  oak  or  larch,  or  of  some  other  kind  of  wood,  Ryanised,  may  be  used ;  or 
a  wall  about  3  ft  high  may  be  built,  and  a  hedge  placed  immediately  within 
it,  and  cut  as  it  advances  in  growth,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the 
height  of  the  wall ;  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  vermin 
at  the  base  of  the  hedge,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  fence  would  answer  all 
the  other  purposes  of  protection  and  defence.  A  deep  diteh  on  the  outside, 
and  a  thorn  hedge  inside,  will  also  form  a  good  boundary  fence ;  but,  where 
the  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  a  hedge  of  holly  is  the  best  of  all. 

268.  PJoiUMjr.— Trees  and  shrubs  are  distributed  over  the  grounds  of  a 
residence,  because  these  objecte  are  considered  the  moat  effective  in  producing 
the  kind  of  beauty  which  is  desirable  in  the  country.  To  trees  and  shrubs 
are  added  flowers,  as  minor  omamente.  The  question  that  we  are  now  to 
consider  is,  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  of  those  finishing  ornaments,  the  flowers.  The  two  sources  from 
which  we  naturally  seek  instruction  in  this  matter  are,  the  practice  of  planters 
and  landscape-gardeners  hitherto ;  and  the  mode  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  are  distributed  in  nature.  Till  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
the  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  conunon  garden  flowers,  in  cultivation  in 
any  country,  did  not  amount,  in  the  number  of  kinds,  to  one  hundredth  part 
of  what  are  now  common  to  the  gardens,  not  only  of  Britein,  but  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  globe  in  both  hemispheres.  The  distribution  of  this 
small  number  of  planto,  by  gardeners,  was  formerly  as  simple  as  their  num- 
ber was  few.  All  the  woods  of  a  place  were  formed  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  trees,  planted  in  rows  or  in  masses,  in  the  geometrical  style,  which  we  need 
not  here  describe;  and  the  flowers  were  placed  in  a  compartment  near  tlic 
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house,  walled  or  hedged  round.    The  lesson,  therefore,  to  be  learned  from  the 
geometrical  style  is  abundantly  easy. 

269.  TVees, — In  every  country,  the  plants  which  are  indigenous,  and  found 
there  when  it  is  rescued  from  an  unctdtivated  state,  form  but  a  very  small 
number  of  those  which  wUl  grow  in  it  Hence,  with  the  progress  of  civilisa^ 
tion,  an  immense  accesion  has  been  made,  both  to  the  useful  and  ornamental 
plants  of  every  coimtry.  This,  in  Britain,  has  taken  place  more  especially 
within  the  last  three  centuries ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  newly-introduced 
plants  have  been  distributed  by  landscape-gardeners,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  style  of  art  about  ^the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
as  follows : — ^The  different  kinds  of  trees  are  distributed  over  the  parks  in 
scattered  groups  or  clumps,  as  single  trees,  or  in  a  belt  or  strip  forming  its 
boundary.  The  order  in  which  the  kinds  are  placed  with  reference  to  one 
another,  is  considered  of  little  importance ;  but,  till  lately,  it  has  generally 
been  attempted  to  mix  the  foreign  and  the  indigenous  sorts  indiscriminately 
together  throughout  every  part  of  the  park.  In  more  conspicuous  or  favour- 
able situations,  such  as  near  the  house,  or  along  the  approach  road,  some  of 
the  more  choice  trees  were  planted  singly,  and  protected  with  more  care  than 
the  others.  The  single  trees  and  scattered  groups,  or  clumps,  were  all 
guarded  from  the  cattle  by  fences ;  and  the  boimdary  belt,  commonly  by  a 
wall  or  close  paling  on  the  outside,  and  a  hedge  and  ditch  within.  The 
ground  was  commonly  dug  or  trenched  before  planting ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  dug  in  the  plumps  and  belts  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  After 
this,  the  trees  were  left  to  themselves ;  thinning  and  pruning  being  more  or 
less  attended  to  in  some  cases,  and  altogether  neglected  in  others.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  mixture  of  indigenous  and  foreign  trees,  and  their  after  neg- 
lect, the  indigenous  and  more  vigorous-growing  trees  choked  up,  weakened, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  the  foreign  kinds ;  so  that,  when  the  timber  in  such 
plantations  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  cut  down,  there  was  seldom  much  which 
was  good  for  anything  that  was  not  produced  by  the  native  trees  of  the 
country.  To  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  this  indiscriminate  mode  of  planting, 
it  is  best  to  adopt  some  regular  system  of  arranging  trees  in  groups ;  so  that 
those  of  the  same  kind  should  stand  together,  and  yet  a  diversity  of  effect 
be  produced.  Mr.  Glendinning  has  proposed  a  manner  of  doing  tiiis,  which 
he  described  in  the  Gardener's  Magastine,  vol.  xi.,  and  which  is  shown  in 
the  diagrams  fig;  82.  to  85.  In  fig,  82.,  a  is  the  English  oak;  b,  the  Tur- 
key ;  e,  the  Lucombe ;  and  d,  the  scarlet ;  and  in  fig,  83.,  e  is  the  Fulham  oak ; 
/,  the  Ilex  or  evergreen  oak ;  g,  the  variegated  English ;  and  h,  the  cork  tree. 
In  this  manner  two  clumps  are  formed  of  oak  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  foliage,  and  yet  to  prevent  the  stronger  kinds  from 
destroying  the  weaker  ones.  In  the  same  manner  pines  and  firs  may  be 
planted,  as  shown  in  fige,  84.  and  86.,  in  which  "  1 1  may  be  the  Scotch  pine ; 
^,  the  larch ;  A  the  spruce  fir ;  m,  the  stone  pine ;  n,  the  pinaster ;  o,  the 
silver  fir ;  p,  the  Weymouth  pine ;  and  ^,  the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Where 
houses  are  built  in  the  midst  of  romantic  scenery,"  Mr.  Glendinning  con- 
tinuesy  **  by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  ravines,  or  on  rocky  eminences,  the  opposite 
and  surrounding  scenery  may  sometimes  be  much  improved,  without  absolutely 
destroying  its  wild  character,  by  the  introduction  and  grouping  of  foreign  as 
well  as  native  plants.  Thus,  in  fig.  86.,  oaks  may  be  planted  at  r,  pines  or 
firs  at  9,  and  the  beech  at  t ;  while  for  low  growths  there  may  be  hazel  at  u. 
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yellow  broom  at  v,  sloe  thorns  at  w,  scarlet  thorns  at  «,  rhododendrons  at  y, 
white  broom  at  s,  and  the  double-ftowered  furxe  at  ^." 

270.  The  tkrvbs^  since  the  modem  style  of  gardening  has  commenced,  have 
been  planted  in  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  trees 
were  in  the  park ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  placed  singly,  or  in  groups 
or  clumps,  over  a  lawn  two  or  three  acres  or  more  in  extent ;  and  around  it, 
or  along  one  or  more  of  its  sides,  in  strips,  which  were  called  shrubberies. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trees,  the  indigenous  and  foreign  shrubs  were 
mixed  up  together  in  every  part  of  the  clumps  and  shrubbery ;  and  the  result, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  planting,  was  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
in  the  plantations  in  the  park ;  viz.  the  more  delicate  and  foreign  plants 
were  choked  up  and  destroyed  by  the  vigorous-growing  trees ;  and  old  plea- 
sure grounds,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  originally  planted  with  above  a 
hundred  kinds  of  shrubs,  fifty  years  afterwards  displayed  only  huge  over- 
grown bushes,  or  low  trees,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
indigenous  species. 

271.  The  powers  were  distributed  in  the  fh>nt  of  the  shrubbery,  and  in  front 
of  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the  shrubs,  they  consisted  of 
foreign  and  indigenous  kinds  indiscriminately  mixed  together;  and,  like 
them,  the  former  were  destroyed  by  the  latter  and  by  the  shrubs.  It  is  only 
lately  that  beds  wholly  planted  with  flowers  have  been  introduced  on  lawns ; 
and,  though  what  are  called  flower-gardens  (that  is,  assemblages  of  beds 
wholly  devoted  to  flowers)  were  to  be  met  with  in  first-rate  places  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet,  during  that  period,  the  principal 
places  where  they  were  planted  were  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  borders  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  With  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
practice  of  forming  flower-gardens  has  increased;  and,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  of  forming  beds  exclusively  devoted  to  flowers  on  grass  lawns, 
either  in  groups  among  the  scattered  shrubs,  or  by  themselves,  here  and  there 
along  the  walks,  has  become  general.  The  flowers  planted  in  these  flower- 
gardens  and  beds  were,  till  lately,  mixed  together  indiscriminately  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  planting  the  shrubs  in  the  shrubbery,  or  the  trees  in  the 
clumps  and  belts ;  and,  wherever  the  plants  were  not  taken  up  and  replanted 
every  two  or  three  years,  the  same  results  took  place,  of  the  stronger  destroy- 
ing the  weaker.  A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  planting  of  flower- 
beds within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  consists  in  planting  each  bed 
with  only  one  kind  of  flower,  by  which  means  a  brilliant  display  of  colour  is 
produced ;  and  in  selecting  for  the  flowers  to  be  so  planted  those  from  warm 
climates,  such  as  pelargoniums  and  fuchsias  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  South  America,  &c.,  by  which  means  a  more  brilliant  display  of  colour 
is  produced ;  the  plants  of  warm  countries  far  excelling,  in  this  respect,  those 
of  colder  climates.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  the  practice  of  plantera, 
landscape-gardeners,  and  flower-gardeners,  in  British  gardens,  up  to  the 
present  time.  We  shall  now  briefly  inquire  into  the*  mode  in  which  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  are  distributed  by  nature. 

272.  In  the  natural  scenery  of  every  country,  a  certain  number  of  plants 
will  always  be  found  congregated  together,  to  which  the  soil  and  local  situa- 
tion are  favourable.  The  number  of  species  in  these  assemblages  depends 
partly  on  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  a  great  variety  of  species, 
and  partly  on  the  number  of  species  naturally  inhabiting  that  locality.     In 
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general,  the  greater  number  of  ipecies  are  found  in  alpine  countries,  on  the 
sheltered  sides  of  hills,  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  various,  and  also  the 
temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  at  very  different  angles ;  as  well  as  from  other  causes.  The  smallest 
number  will  generally  be  found  in  plains  wh&ce  the  soil  is  wholly  alluvial,  and, 
perhaps,  occasionally  overflowed  by  a  river;  or  in  wastes,  where  the  soil  is 
a  drifting  sand.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  situations  for  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  that  number,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  the  care  of 
man,  can  never  be  great ;  because  the  stronger  species,  whether  these  acquire 
their  strength  from  their  nature,  or  from  being  placed  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  will  soon  weaken  or 
destroy  the  others.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a  natural  forest,  the  number  of  kinds 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  present  in  any  one  place,  is  comparatively 
few.  These  few  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  prevailing  species  of 
tree,  with  perhaps  one,  two,  or  three,  in  a  hundred,  of  some  other  kiud'of  tree; 
a  prevailing  kind  of  shrub,  with  some  subordinate  undergrowths ;  and  as 
generally,  a  prevailing  kind  of  flowering  herbaceous  plant,  ^m,  grass,  moss, 
or  even  fungus  or  lichen.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  mode  in  which  Nature 
distributes  her  plants,  that  it  is  much  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  calculated  to  be  productive  of  Tariety,  than  the  mode  which  we  have 
described  as  being  adopted  by  gardeners.  In  consequence  of  one  kind  of 
tree,  shrub,  plant,  &c.,  always  prevailing  in  one  place,  the  aspect  and  interest 
of  that  place  must  necessarily  be  different  from  another  where  the  species 
which  prevail  are  different  In  traversing  a  natural  forest,  with  a  view  to 
studying  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  produced  In  different  localities 
within  it,  we  shall  find  the  following  causes  are  principally  in  operation : — 
1.  Difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  or  rocks.  2.  Difference 
in  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  water.  3.  Inclination  of  the  surface, 
by  which  the  water  or  rains  is  more  or  less  thrown  off.  4.  The  aspect  of  the 
surface,  from  which  it  is  more  or  less  heated,  according  to  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect influence  on  it  of  the  sun.  6.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Hence,  the  greatest  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  any 
one  country,  will  be  found  around  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  its  highest 
mountains. 

273.  Improved  mode  of  planting  the  pleasure  grounds  of  country  tnllas,-^ 
Having  seen  the  mode  of  distributing  trees  and  plants  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  gardeners,  in  the  present  and  in  former  times,  and  their  natural 
distribution  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other,  it  may  now  be  asked  what 
mode  we  recommend  to  be  adopted.  To  which  we  answer,  briefly,  an 
improvement  on  the  present  system,  with  some  innovations,  for  which  a 
sufficient  reason  will  be  given.  Improvements  in  gardening,  as  in  every 
other  art,  can  only  be  effected  by  degrees ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
individual  can  do  more  than  make  a  slight  advance  before  bis  contempo- 
raries. The  principles  on  which  we  propose  to  distribute  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  the  following : — 

J.  3V«et  and  Shrubs.  —  Chotea  qf  Kinds, 

1.  We  would  introdaoe  generally  in  every  place,  whether  large  or  tmaU,  as  many  different 

species  end  varieties  as  would  thrive  in  it ;  in  small  places,  having  no  more  than  a  single 

plant  of  each  species  or  variety ;  bat,  in  larger  ones,  Introduefaig  dapUcates,  triplicates, 

or  a  greater  number,  acoording  to  the  extent  of  the  place,  but  keeping  eaoh  kind  by  itself. 
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9.  Where  tlie  <A4eet  was  onuunent,  norelty,  or  TirieCj,  we  would  genenJly  preftr  kinds 
foreign  to  the  ooantry.  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  locality ;  bat,  where  the  oljeet  was  chiefly 
timber,  shelter  ftt>m  high  winds,  ooppioe-wood,  hedges,  &c,  we  would  prefer  indigenoti^ 
species. 

8.  In  places  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  eren  one  plant  of  each  species  and  yaiiety,  we 
would  giye  the  preference  to  Ibreign  kinds,  and  woold  generally  exclude  soch  as  are  indi- 
genoos,  except  greatly  improYed  varieties. 

4.  In  general,  even  where  the  space  would  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  indigenous 
spedes,  we  would  only  plant  them  in  small  quantities,  and  chiefly  fbr  the  purpose  of  rendering? 
the  collection  of  sorts  complete,  or  for  harmonising  the  woods  of  a  residence  among  them- 
selves, or  with  those  of  the  acUoining  residences,  or  for  preserving  artistioal  effect;  nnleas, 
indeed,  the  ohJeot  were  timber,  or  other  asefU  products,  in  which  case  we  would  plant  these 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  agreeably  to  Rule  2. 

6.  We  would  give  the  preteenoe  to  such  kinds  as  were  likely  to  thrive  best  in  the  given 
soa  and  situation. 

2Vees  and  Shndm.'—Dtgtrlbuiion. 

6.  We  would  adopt  various  modes  of  distribution,  according  to  the  otiject  in  view,  either 
in  thd  entire  place,  or  in  different  parts  of  it. 

7.  In  the  park  scenery,  and  in  larger  plantations,  trees  should  prevail,  and  in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  in  the  lawn  near  the  house,  shrubs :  because  the  fbrmer  are  more  grand, 
and  the  latter  more  beautifbl  i  and  because  thoae  in  the  paric  require  to  resist  horses,  cattle. 
&C  while  all  domestic  quadrupeds  are  excluded  from  the  pleasuro-gronnds. 

8.  Near  the  house,  or  in  what  may  be  considered  the  more  select  parts  of  the  grounds,  we 
would  make  choice  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiihl  species  or  varieties,  without  reference  to 
the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous. 

9.  Near  the  house  and  offices,  the  prevailing  kinds  should  be  eveif;reens;  and  the^e 
should  be  introduced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  all  the  plantations  of  the 
place. 

10.  Marshy  situations  are  those  where  evergreens  are  least  natural ;  because  there  are 
few  kinds  that  grow  in  marshes.  On  the  other  hand,  most  evergreens  either  grow  natunilly, 
or  will  thrive  in  sand.  Hence,  in  artificial  scenery,  the  presence  of  evergreens  always  implies 
a  dry  soil  and  healthy  situation. 

11.  In  general,  a  plantation  where  the  trees  are  deciduous,  should  have  a  portion  of  the 
shrubs  introduced  among  them  evergreens;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  trees  arc 
cldefly  evergreens,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  undetgrowth  ought  to  be  dedduoua. 

18.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds,  where  any  distribution  might  be  adc^ed 
at  pleasure,  we  would  place  such  together  as  require  the  same  soil  and  situation,  or  are 
generally  found  growing  in  the  same  locality  in  their  native  country,  or  are  obviou£ly  allied 
by  nature.  This  would  bring  together,  in  some  places,  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  moist 
soils,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  alder,  &c. ;  in  others,  such  as  required  peat  or  boi;.  or 
as  thrive  best  in  these  soils,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Eriokcem,  and  with  most  of  the 
American  trees  and  shrubs:  it  would  also  bring  together  such  natural  families  as  the 
<^drcin«,  the  oaks  all  requiring  good  soil ;  and  the  Omifera,  as  all  requiring  a  soil  com- 
paratively dry  and  sandy. 

18.  While  we  arranged  the  general  masses  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  place,  so  as  to 
produce  broad  distinctive  features,  wo  would  introduce  certain  spedes  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  plantations  (though  only  sparingly),  for  the  sake  of  harmonising  the  scenery  of 
the  particular  residence  with  the  scenery  of  the  residences  or  of  the  country  lying  round  it. 
The  harmonising  plants,  in  both  cases,  will  be  most  effective  when  they  are  evergreens ;  but 
there  ought,  also,  to  be  some  of  dedduous  kinds,  in  order  to  admit  of  uniting  an  evergreen 
mass  with  an  adjoining  dedduous  one. 

14.  As  the  spedes  for  harmonising  the  plantations  of  a  residence  within  itsdf  should  not 
be  of  large  size,  and  should  be  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  beautiiViI,  and  also  known 
to  general  observers,  in  order  that  the  harmony  may  be  felt  by  all,  the  holly,  the  box,  the 
laurustinus,  and  the  American  thorns  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

15.  To  harmonise  the  plantations  of  a  residence  with  those  of  the  residences  arooud  it, 
the  more  conspicuous  kinds  of  trees  in  tlic  latter  require  to  be  introduced  (though  only 
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•paiiiiglj)  bt  the  fimnar.  Tims,  If  la  one  pari  of  the  plintattwn  of  the  ■^■«»g  niidenoes, 
near  the  boondiuy  fence,  pinee  ehoold  prerail ;  them,  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  the  same 
■ort  of  pinee  ehonld  be  intiodnoed  withia  the  hoondaiy  of  theoentndretidenoe ;  and  Author 
in  the  Interior  there  may  alio  be  one  or  two  of  this  epedes  of  pine.  The  tame  remarks  will 
spplf  in  the  eaae  of  exterior  plaatationa  of  oak  or  other  treei,  or  of  oopploe-wood;  bat 
moeh  of  the  good  eflset  of  carrying  thie  idea  into  execatkm  will  depend  on  the  taate  and 
Judgment  of  the  planter. 

1«.  In  general,  we  wonld  adopt  the  gardeneeqne  manner  of  planting  trees  and  ahrube, 
cepeelally  in  the  plea«are>gronnd,  and  near  the  hooNs  but,  in  more  distant  parts  of  the 
gnnmd,  we  might  adopt  the  pietoresque  mode,  fior  the  sake  of  Tariety  and  of  saving  labour ; 
and  this  mode  might  also  become  necessary,  in  some  cases,  liDr  harmonising  the  scenery 
within  with  the  external  scenery. 

17.  On  no  account  whatever  would  we  introduoe  nnme  plants,  as  they  are  called,  or  oommon 
florts^  finr  the  sake  of  covering  the  snrflMe,  in  a  plantation  where  ornament  was  the  principal 
ol^lect  in  view.  Such  nurse  plants,  and  common  kinds  put  in  to  iUl  up,  exhaust  the  soil 
tj  their  roots  $  and,  by  the  shade  and  shelter  ailbrded  by  their  tops,  draw  up  the  plants  to 
be  nursed  in  such  a  slender,  siokly  state,  that,  when  the  nurses  artt  removed,  the  principal 
plants  that  remain  are  weak  and  unsightly  t  whereas,  had  they  grown  up  without  the 
nurses,  they  would  have  been  bushy  and  handsome  on  every  side.  After  all  that  has  been 
experienced  and  vrritten  in  fkvour  of  Introduoing  nurse  plants  in  plantations,  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  question  vriiether  anything  is  gataied  by  it  In  the  end.  It  must  be  reool- 
looted,  that,  at  the  time  when  nurses  were  most  strongly  recommended  by  pUnten,  the 
importance  of  exposing  as  large  a  suiftce  as  possible  of  the  iWage  of  every  plant  to  the 
nn  and  air  was  not  naderstood ;  aad  the  dronmstaaoe  that  the  nurses,  ftom  being  the 
stroBger  plants,  must  necessarfly  draw  the  greater  proportioB  of  the  noniishment  tnm  the 
son,  and  in  that  respect  retard  the  progress  of  the  plants  to  be  nursed,  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  It  is  not  denied  that  nurses  will  draw  up  young  plantsi  but  it  is  a  questioii 
whether  a  plantatkin,  say  of  oaks,  Ibr  example  drawn  up  according  to  the  best  praotioe  hy 
nunes^  aad  anotlMr  plantation  of  oaks  alone,  not  drawn  up  either  by  nurses  or  by  cne 
another,  would  not  arrive  at  the  same  height  In  sixty  or  eighty  Ttfn  alter  planting ;  and. 
If  so^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  of  greater  bulk. 

18.  The  gardenesque  manner  of  planting  and  managing  includes  the  application  of 
pruning  and  thhming,  at  all  fhtore  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  treea  and  shrubs,  so  as  to 
keep  each  plant  perfectly  distinct  ftom  those  around  It.  Hie  picturesque  manner  of  plant- 
ing also  employs  thtaming  and  pruning  (  but  the  oltfect  of  these.  In  this  style  of  gardening. 
Is  less  definite ;  bebig  fbr  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  plantation  into  groups,  or  to  Increase 
the  growth  of  underwood  at  some  places,  or  of  tall  trees  at  othersi  and  for  similar  ot^ects 
connected  with  the  production  of  pieturesque  beanty  and  shelter,  shade,  or  timber. 

19.  Hie  proportion  of  surihoe,  in  a  park  or  pleasare-groand,  which  we  wonld  cover  with 
wood,  wni  depend  on  the  degree  of  Tarlatlon  In  that  surface.  In  flat  grounds,  a  Tcry  small 
quantity  of  trees  aad  shrubs  is  required  la  proportion  to  the  extent  of  tuf ;  and  the  con- 
trary Is  the  case  In  very  Irrccolar  smlkoes. 

n.  Fkfw&m,  —  Cho(o$  nf  JEfodf. 

1.  As  the  kinds  of  flowers  are  exceedingly  numerous,  unless  there  were  a  dedded  taste 
or  dedre  for  botanical  knowledge,  we  would  introduce  only  the  more  showy  and  vigorous- 
growing  sorts,  increasing  the  number  of  kinds  aooordittg  to  the  else  of  the  place. 

9.  Where  It  is  intended  to  form  a  colleotlon,  every  kind  may  be  procured  that  will  grow 
in  the  given  dinute. 

S.  We  would  sdeot  some  of  each  of  the  dUteent  oolonrs,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  number 
of  these  colours  in  bloom  for  each  of  the  floral  months.  We  would  also  sdect  these  ftom  as 
many  of  the  natural  orders  as  practicable,  in  order  to  show  greater  variety  In  the  forms,  and 
In  the  botanical  dilferences  of  the  flowers. 

Kbwen;— DMHtadon. 
4.  We  would  seldom  plant  flowers  among  trees,  and  large-growing  shrubs;  but  dther  in 
beds  or  groups  by  therasdves,  or  with  an  admixture  of  low-growing  flowering  dirubs;  such 
as  roses,  hydrangeas,  helianthemnms,  fee 
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5.  Almott  the  only  kinds  of  flowen  that  we  noQld  introdMe  11110119  lufe-gioiriag  1 
are  ipring  flowering  bnlbe. 

6.  In  distribating  beds  of  flowers  over  a  residence,  we  woold  limit  their  range  to  n  portton 
of  the  pleasiire-groond  adjoining  the  lioase  t  and  we  would  place  them  along  the  walks;  in 
order  that  they  might  be  near  the  eye  of  the  speetator. 

7.  Besides  these  scattered  beds,  we  would  Ibrm,  In  eadi  place,  one  or  mora  flower 
gardens. 

8.  In  distributing  the  kinds  in  the  beds,  we  woold  aim  somcttnes  at  prodneing  tfAmOad 
masses  of  one  ooloor ;  and,  at  others,  of  Tariegsted  masses  of  coloors ;  1 
liaTe  in  rlew  a  fine  display  fbr  only  one  month,  to  be  snooeeded  by  1 
the  following  month;  while  in  other  cases  we  woold  plant  soeh  a  sdeetioa  as  siMmld 
exhibit  an  equal  number  of  plants  in  flower  erery  month  throoghoat  the  season. 

9.  Flowers  requiring  particular  soOs,  aspects,  ftc,  we  would  plant  together  la  the  same 
group  or  bed. 

10.  Flowers  characteristic  of  partioulsr  countries  we  would  fkeqoently  plant  together; 
such  as  Swiss  plants.  Highland  plants,  American  plants,  or  the  charaetsristio  flowos  at  the 
flora  of  any  particular  qpontrf, 

11.  For  the  sake  of  a  more  brilliant  display,  we  would  introdnoe,  in  gnwps  lytlMiiiiBilnis, 
beds  of  exotic  flowers,  or  flowering  shrubs,  requiring  to  be  brought  Ibrward  under  glass,  te. ; 
such  as  pelaigoniums,  ftichsias,  salrias,  oelsias,  4bc. 

19.  Where  there  hi  a  taste  for  botany,  and  a  dsslie  to  possess  an  exIciirfTe  eoUeetloB  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  we  would  eontriTC  to  Introduce  as  many  speeies  as  might  be 
thought  desirable  in  a  botanic  flower-garden,  arranged  either  geographically,  thai  is,  each 
country  by  itself  i  physically,  that  is,  according  to  sdl,  aspect,  ftc.,  such  as  alpinea,  meadow 
plants,  marsh  plants,  or  aquaticS{  or  systematically,  that  is,  aceordfaig  to  some  systeoi  of 
botanical  dassiflcation. 

18.  When  the  object  of  a  bed  of  flowers  is  to  present  one  unbroken  mass  of  colour,  we 
would  plant  and  manage  it  fai  the  picturesque  manner;  but,  where  the  olclect  Is  to  eadiibit 
each  plant  separately  and  disttnotly,  then  we  would  pUnt  and  manage  the  flower-beds 
according  to  the  gardenesque  mode. 

14.  We  would  take  up,  and  replant  in  flesh  soil,  all  perennial  flowers  whaterer,  at  the 
end  cf  one,  two,  or  three,  or  at  most  four,  years ;  in  order  to  prerent  the  stwmger  ftom 
overpowering  the  weaker,  and  the  soQ  of  the  bed  ftom  becomfaig  exhausted  by  the  ahalrae> 
tlon  of  nourishment. 

16.  Where  the  picturesque  plan  of  planting  the  trees  and  durubs  Is  adopted,  perennial 
flowers  and  bulbs  may  be  phmted  among  them,  on  the  flrst  Ibrmation  of  the  |Jantotion,  and 
left  to  be  choked  up  and  destroyed  as  the  woody  plants  gradually  spread  over  the  surftoe. 

16.  The  proportion  of  space,  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which  should  be  oorered  with 
flowers,  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  If  shrubs  and  breadth  of  lawn  are 
preferred,  or  If  there  is  a  separate  floweivgarden,  then  the  flower-beds  need  not  be  nvme- 
rous,  and  may  consist  of  a  ftw  near  the  house ;  but  if  the  taste  flnr  flowers  is  greater  than 
that  Ibr  trees  and  shrubs,  then  the  flower-beds  may  be  faicnased  acoordtagly. 

274.  ArehUeetvral  ornaments, — ^The  number  of  tbete  about  a  place  depends 
on  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  whether  the  pleasure-giround  is  plain, 
or  much  decorated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  If  there  be  a 
terrace^walk  bordering  the  house,  and  leading  to  the  flower-garden,  the  for- 
mer may  be  enriched  with  statues,  and  the  latter  with  vases,  agreeably  to 
principles  already  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  work.  The  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground 
should,  at  all  events,  have  seats  placed  in  situa- 
tions displaying  the  best  views ;  which  may  be  of 
the  most  simple  description,  and  formed  of  the 
most  common  materials,  as  shown  in  fy.  82. ;  or 
there  may  be  covered  seats,  in  the  form  of  different 
descriptions  of  rustic  buildings,  constructed  chiefly 
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of  wood,  introduced  where  they  would  be  useful  as  places  for  resting,  and 
desirable  as  objects  in  the  landscape.     (See    Hg,  88.)    In  general,  garden 


buildings  of  a  purely  ornamental  description,  should  either  be  very  few  (in 
which  case  they  may  be  built  of  substantial  materials,  such  as  brick  or  stone) ; 
or,  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed 
should  be  temporary,  interest  and  value  being  given  to  each  by  its  design. 
Expensive  garden  buildings,  such  as  classical  temples,  porticoes,  colonnades, 
&c.,  containing  statues,  busts,  and  sculptures  of  marble,  can  seldom  be  in- 
dulged in  in  small  places,  and,  indeed,  are  better  adspted  for  the  grounds  of 
hereditary  residences.  In  residences  liable  to  be  sold  on  the  death  of  the 
proprietor,  ornamental  buildings,  whether  of  the  permanent  or  temporary 
kind,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  price  of  the  estate ;  and  had  Stowe,  where 
the  garden  buildings  are  magnificent,  been  sold  at  the  death  of  the  £arl 
Temple,  during  whose  occupation  of  that  estate  they  were  built,  they  would 
have  brought  little  more  than  the  root-houses  at  the  Leasowes,  a  contemporary 
ornamental  residence,  did  on  the  death  of  their  architect  and  proprietor, 
Shenstone.  Ornamental  buildings,  therefore,  are  chiefly  to  be  valued  for  the 
enjoyment  they  afibrd  the  proprietor  during  his  lifetime  ;  and,  unless  a  part 
of  this  enjoyment  consists  in  knowing  that  these  buildings  will  descend  to  his 
posterity,  prudence  dictates  that  they  should  be  built  so  as  not  to  occasion 
great  expense.  In  all  that  respects  the  introduction  of  ornamental  buildings, 
however,  much  must  be  left  to  the  particular  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  as 
most  proprietors  take  pleasure  in  having  at  all  times  some  structure,  alter- 
ation, or  addition,  going  forward,  this  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
structures  of  temporary  materials,  erected  for  picturesque  effect,  and  as  occa- 
sional resting-places ;  or  for  affording  shelter,  and  not  intended  to  last  longer 
than  the  verdant  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  equally  subject  to  change  as  the  rest  of  the  garden. 
275.  Rustic  wues  (as  shown  in  Jig,  89.),  hatkett  of  rustic  work,  boxes  or 
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beds  of  flowers  cased  with  fantastic  roots,  hollow  stumps 
of  trees,  rustic  arcades,  dead  trees,  and  other  places  for 
forming  receptacles  for  low  plants,  or  supports  for  climb- 
ing ones,  may  all  be  introduced  occasionally ;  care  being 
taken  that  they  are  never  displayed  in  such  numbers,  or 
of  such  magnitude,  as  to  attract  more  attention  than  the 
flowers  to  which  they  are  meant  to  be  subservient  To 
keep  within  the  happy  medium,  however,  in  this  kind 
of  garden  ornament,  is  extremely  diflicult;  since  the 
proprietor,  who  has  had  them  constructed  under  his  direc- 
tion one  after  another,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  general 
efiect,  in  the  interest  which  each  separate  object  has 
crested  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  looks  upon  with  the 
fond  indulgence  of  a  parent ;  forgetting  that  a  stranger 
judges  of  them  solely  by  their  effects  as  connected  with 
the  scenery  around  them. 

276.  Wtrtuwrky  in  the  form  of  the  rims  and  handles  of 
baskets,  edgings,  and  various  kinds  of  props  for  climbers, 
may  also  be  occasionally  introduced;  always,  however, 
remembering  that  they  are  to  be  subordinate  objects  to  the  plants  which 
they  enclose,  protect,  or  sustain.  It  is  customary  to  paint  wire  work  of  this 
description  green;  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  colour  is  the  very  worst  that 
can  be  adopted  for  any  kind  of 
structure  or  utensil  to  be  placed 
among  the  green  of  nature.  A 
stone-colour,  or  dull  white,  or 
greyish  black,  we  think  greatly 
preferable.  Fig,  90.  shows  a 
mode  of  forming  edgings  to 
beds  in  gardens.  Fig.  91.  shows  a  wirework  edging  of  a  handsome  kind,  and 
on  a  larger  scale. 

277.  The  use  of  wwet,  and  other  garden  omamenti  of  art^eial  etone,  or  of 
earthemoaret  is  now  very  fashionable  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  more  especially 
in  flower-gardens ;  but  this  kind  of  ornament  is  very  frequently  overdone  or 
misplaced.  When  they  are  used,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  on  a 
pedestal  corresponding  to  the  vase,  as  shown  in  fig.  92. 

278.  Sculpture  in  gardern, — Whoever  understands  the  phrase  "  unity  of 
expression,"  and  can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the  test  of  its 
being  or  not  being,  **  a  harmonious  whole,"  will  be  able  to  determine  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition  of  sculptural  ornaments  in  gar- 
dens. All  architectural  objects  and  statuary,  being  ponderous  and  intended 
for  great  duration,  should  be  placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable. 
A  vase  or  a  statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass,  or  on  dug  ground, 
without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest,  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion ;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  anything  less  obviously  durable  than 
masonry.  Where  such  objects  form  the  predominating  features  in  a  scene, 
they  should  always  he  connected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  para- 
pet or  terrace-wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a  pond ;  and, 
in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row  of  statues,  the  pedes- 
tals standing  on  a  flagstone,  projected  from  the  pavement  into  the  adjoining 
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turf  or  dug  ground  (see  fy.  93.)>  will  tend 
to  preserve  unity  of  expreBsion.  Even  an 
area  of  gravel  projected  from  a  gravel  walk, 
and  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  the 
pedestal,  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain 
the  St  cure  architectural  character  which 
ought  always  to  accompany  architectural 
and  sculptural  objects.  Rootwork,  rustic 
baskets,  and  other  temporary  objects  or 
structures  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or 
never  be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with 
vases,  statues,  or  other  ornaments  of  worked 
stone.  A  striking  example  of  the  bad  effect 
of  mixing  styles  may  be  seen  in  fy,  94., 
in  which  a  rustic  summer-house,  a  classical 
vase,  and  a  Chinese  seat  are  all  placed  to- 
gether. 

279.  Bockwork,  or  a  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  rock,  stones,  flints,  vitrified  bricks, 
sconce,  and  similar  objects,  to  serve  as  a 
nidus  for  plants,  is  allowable  in' particular 
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ntuations;  but  no  description  of  garden  ornament,  anlesi,  perhaps,  we 
except  nistic  work  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  more 
frequently  misplaced  and  mismanaged.  Collections  of  stones  shoidd  never 
be  heaped  up  about  the  roots  of  trees,  at  the  base  of  walls,  or  against  a 
mansion,  hot-houses,  &c. ;  nor  should  accumulations  of  fragments  of  stone 
ever  be  piled  up  on  a  level  surface  of  turf,  without  some  preparation  or  accom* 
paniment  indicating  that  they  might  have  been  there  naturally.  Two  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  rockwork  in  England,  are  that  at  the  Hoole,  near 
Chester,  constructed  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  immediate  inspection,  of 
Lady  Broughton,  and  that  at  Elvaston  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton. There  is  also  a  rock  garden  at  Blenheim,  one  at  Chatsworth  on  a  most 
magnificent  scale,  one  at  Redleaf,  and  one  in  front  of  the  magnificent  botanical 
conservatory  at  Syon.  The  rockwork  at  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge  (of  which 
views  will  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work),  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  best  mode  of  improving  a  country  naturally  rocky.  At  the  Hoole 
(a  series  of  views  of  which  will  also  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work),  there  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  with  a  level 
valley  between ;  and  on  this  valley  the  mountain  scenery  projects  and  retires, 
forming  a  great  variety  of  prominences,  recesses,  and  sinuosities,  aided  by 
scattered  fragments  of  rock,  of  different  dimensions,  and  by  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  At  Syon,  no  particular  description  of  rocky  scenery  is  imitated, 
and  the  scene  can  only  be  described  as  a  ridge  formed  by  piling  up  huge 
masses  of  stone,  of  di^erent  kinds ;  but  the  base  of  this  ridge  is  so  well  united 
with  the  turf,  and  the  whole  of  the  ridge  in  so  disguised  by  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  that  the  want  of  natural  character  scarcely  ever  occurs  to  the  mind. 
Where  the  base  of  the  ridge  joins  the  level  ground,  there  are  at  first  seen  here 
and  there  some  slight  protuberances  of  turf,  each  of  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  stone  below,  and  quite  near  the  surface.  A  little  farther  apart, 
portions  of  the  stones  seem  to  have  burst  through  some  of  the  protuberances ; 
and  here  and  there  the  upper  parts  of  some  stones  appear  quite  bare.  Near 
these,  are  blocks  of  stones  raised  in  great  part  above  the  surface,  and  occa- 
sionaUy  some  entirely  so ;  and,  farther  on,  the  grouping  becomes  conspicuous, 
and  two  or  three  stones  are  seen  piled  on  one  another.  To  groups  of  different 
sises,  so  formed,  is  joined  the  great  ridge,  rising  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
50  ft. ;  and,  on  climbing  up  its  sides,  they  are  found  to  be  varied  by  natural- 
looking  paths  among  the  stones,  and  a  profusion  of  curious  little  rock  plants, 
unseen  from  below.  At  Elvaston  Castle,  the  rockwork  is  placed  on  the  banks 
of  a  long  winding  lake,  and  is  constructed  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  The 
masses  of  rock  appear  scattered  in  a  natural  manner  through  the  valley, 
sometimes  rising  into  steep  precipices  intersected  by  winding  walks,  which 
lead  the  visitor  easily,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  summit  At  Blenheim 
the  object  is  to  ornament  rocky  scats  on  the  face  of  a  steep  bank,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  diflBculty  in  forming  ledges  and  niches  for  the  plants,  as 
there  is  abundance  of  stone  of  the  same  kind  as  the  bank  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  disposition  of  the  stones;  but  the  stairs 
which  pass  obliquely  through  the  sears,  and  cement  them  together,  are  very 
well  managed.  Each  part  has  a  separate  nidus,  with  appropriate  soil ;  and 
the  stones  are  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  which,  by  the  richness  of  their 
colouring,  produce  a  very  striking  efiect 
280.  PotUion  of  rockwork,    Rockwork  or  stones,  so  disposed  as  to  convey 
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the  idea  that  tiiey  form  a  part  of,  or  protmde  from  below,  the  fomidatioB  of  a 
building,  prodaee  the  expression  of  stability  and  propriety ;  but,  when  they 
are  heaped  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  against  the  walls,  the  idea  of 
incongruity  is  excited,  by  seeing  that  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation*  and 
consequently  under  the  building,  piled  up  against  it,  and  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Not  only  are  the  ideas  of  propriety  and  stability  thus  totally 
destroyed,  but  those  of  disorder  and  insecurity  are  produced.  Neither,  as  we 
have  observed  in  a  preceding  page,  should  roots,  decayed  trunks,  stumps,  or 
branches  of  trees,  ever  be  mixed  up  with  stones,  on  account  of  their  obvious 
incongruity  in  point  of  durability.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  materials  ought  to 
be  kept  by  itself;  and  thus  we  might  have  receptacles  for  plants  formed 
entirely  of  decayed  wood  in  one  place ;  in  another,  of  fragments  of  rock ;  in 
a  third,  of  land-stones  or  of  flints ;  and,  in  others,  of  vitrified  bricks,  of  sooriK, 
of  pieces  of  hewn  stone,  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  of  shells,  of  corals,  of  spars, 
of  petrifactions,  &c.  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  surface  that 
indicates  the  presence  of  rock  or  stone  in  the  soil,  and  when  it  is  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  have  some  rockwork,  one  of  the  three  following  modes  may 
be  adopted  to  render  it  natural :  viz.,  the  rockwork  may  be  built  on  a  level 
surface ;  an  excavation  may  be  made  to  imitate  an  old  stone  quarry  ;  or  a 
walk  may  be  carried  through  rocks. 

281.  On  a  level  eurfaee^  a  preparation  may  be  made,  beginning  at  a  short 
distance  from  where  the  main  body  of  rockwork  is  to  be  placed,  by  sinking 
some  fragments  of  stone  into  the  earth,  so  deep  as  to  s^ow  only  their  edges, 
or  angles,  rising  above  the  turf.  As  the  main  body  is  approached,  these 
stones  may  become  more  numerous ;  larger  portions  of  them  may  be  shown ; 
and  they  may  be  connected  in  lines,  or  ridges,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate, 
partly  by  protruding  stones,  and  partly  by  raised  places  in  the  turf,  something 
like  the  **  cropping  out,"  or  rising  to  the  surface  of  natural  strata.  A  few 
half-sunk  stones,  of  different  sixes,  may  then  appear  in  groups,  as  if  they  had 
been  accidentally  separated  from  these  strata;  and  immediately  before  the 
mass  of  rockwork,  there  may  be  some  loose  stones,  with  flat  sides,  piled  irre- 
gularly on  one  another,  so  as  to  form  subordinate  masses  to  the  large  mass. 
This  large  or  principal  mass  must  be  in  imitation  of  some  natural  character 
of  rock;  and,  whatever  that  character  may  be,  the  manner  of  the  preparataoo 
for  it  which  we  have  been  just  describing  must  be  of  the  same  kmd.  The 
Tock  to  be  imitated  may  be  stratified  in  various  ways,  as  we  see  sandstone, 
limestone,  slatestone,  &c.,  in  nature ;  or  it  may  be  in  masses,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  regular  strata,  but  with  cracks  and  fissures,  sometimes  horisontal  or 
oblique,  and  at  other  times  perpendicular ;  and  differing  both  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  clefts  or  fissures,  and  also  in  their  numbers,  as  we  often  see  in 
masses  of  granite,  trapstone,  &c  In  short,  having  thrown  out  the  idea  of 
imitating  nature,  both  in  the  main  mass  of  rockwork,  and  in  the  preparations 
for  it,  that  alone  will  be  sufiictent  to  guide  the  urtistical  gardener,  who  haa 
lived  in  a  hilly  or  rocky  country.  It  will  be  seen,  fh)m  these  remarks,  that 
the  kind  of  rockwork  which  displays  a  heap  or  heaps  of  stones,  however  large 
some  of  these  may  be,  all  showing  themselves  above  the  surface,  and  to  the 
same  extent  over  the  whole  heap,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a  mound  of  earth 
dotted  over  with  stones,  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  as  rockwork 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  represent  a  commonplace  or  a  curious  heap 
of  stnnes,  which  may  be  more  or  less  convenient  for  the  culture  of  plants ; 
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but  it  is  altogether  unfit  to  be  introduced  into  garden  icenery,  as  an  artistical 
object.  In  general,  rockwork,  to  be  truly  natural,  can  only  show  the  rock  on 
one  side,  or,  at  most,  on  two  sides ;  as  scars,  elifis,  precipices,  &c.,  are  seen 
in  rocky  districts.  The  upper  part  of  the  rock  should  be  covered  with  turf, 
and  trees,  and  bushes,  and  the  inclination  of  the  turf  should  foUow  the  sup- 
posed continuation  of  the  rocky  strata.  This  mode  is  not  only  natural,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  being  convenient ;  because,  by  making  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  strata  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground, 
the  covering  of  turf  can,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  be  made  to  unite  with 
the  level  turf  of  the  lawn.  Where  ferns,  or  plants  requiring  shade,  are 
chiefly  to  be  cultivated  as  rock  plants,  the  abrupt  side  or  face  of  the  strata 
may  face  the  north,  and  the  talus,  or  sloping  side,  the  south.  Where  early- 
flowering  plants  are  to  be  cultivated,  such  as  the  Califomian  annuals,  the 
abrupt  side  may  face  the  south  or  south -east.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
that  on  the  sloping  side,  which  may  be  called  the  back  part  of  the  rock  or 
hill,  there  ought  to  be  no  rocks  or  stones  cropping  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  appearance  ought  to  be  such  as  to  indicate  depth  of  soil,  where  the  slope 
joins  the  level  siurface ;  that  being  always  the  case  in  nature  at  the  base  of  a 
declivity.  The  covering  of  the  rock,  or  hU],  including  the  slope,  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  lawn,  may  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  in 
the  picturesque  manner ;  as  their  appearance  in  such  a  situation,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner,  is  perfectly  natural,  powerftiUy  supports  the  idea  of 
the  truth  of  the  imitation,  and  serves  artistically  to  unite  die  hill  with  the 
level  surface.  To  render  the  imitation  of  the  abrupt  side,  or  face,  of  the 
stratified  rock  artistical,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  let  the  lowering  plants 
introduced  in  the  clefts,  fissures,  or  shelves  (produced  by  one  stratum  pro- 
jecting farther  out  than  another),  be  of  foreign  kinds.  Where  granite  or 
basalt  is  the  material  used,  the  stratification,  or  lines  of  separation,  may  be 
chiefly  vertical ;  but,  in  the  case  of  sandstone  or  limestone,  they  should  be 
chiefly  horizontal.  The  most  intractable  materials  for  forming  rockwork 
which  is  intended  to  have  any  grandeur  of  effect  are,  land  stones,  pebbles 
from  the  sea  shore,  flints,  and  chalk-stones ;  which,  indeed,  are  only  fit  for 
facing  an  abrupt  irregular  bank,  to  be  planted  with  creepers  or  alpines. 
Fig,  95.  may  be  described  as  a  mechanical  representation  of  a  piece  of. 


artificial  rockwork,  in  the  form  of  a  scar,  or  precipice,  rising  from  a  flat 
surface,  and  consisting  of  the  cropping  out  of  strata  that  have  a  considerable 
dip,  or  inclination.  In  this  figure,  ah  c  d  show  the  face  of  the  rock  on  two 
sides,  in  which  the  lines  of  the  strata,  viewed  in  front,  appear  nearly  hori- 
zontal, in  different  beds ;  each  bed  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the  one  which 
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is  over  it,  in  order  to  form  ledges  (e)  for  plants.  The  dotted  lines  //show 
the  supposed  continuation  and  dip  of  the  strata  under  the  turf.  The  spaee 
i^i^  is  covered  with  earth  and  turf,  as  is  the  rock  on  the  opposite  side  at  A  ; 
i  shows  the  talus  at  the  back  of  the  scar  or  cliff,  where  Uie  soil  is  always 
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deepest  and  best ;  and  k,  preparatory  fragmenti  in  the  foregroiind.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  this  sketch  is  made  purposely  plain  and  formal,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration ;  but  Jig.  96.,  a  view  of  part  of  the  rockwork  at  Redleaf,  may 
be  referred  to,  as  combining  illustration  with  effect. 

282.  Jn  egcavation  may  he  made  m  a  flat  eurface,  and  in  the  bottom  of  it 
water  may  be  introduced ;  from  one  or  more  of  the  sides  of  this  small  pond, 
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Stratified  rockwork  may  be  carried  up  to  the  ■arface,  and  considerably  above 
it,  so  as  to  g:ive  some  distant  resemblanoe  to  an  old  stone  quarry,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  existed  there  before  the  spot  was  tamed  into  pleeaore- 
grounds.  An  example  of  rockwork  of  this  kind  is  given  in  jig.  97.,  and  it  u 
an  idea  which  every  gardener  of  taste  will  know  how  to  improve  and  carry 
into  execution. 

283.  A  walk,  or  a  glade  of  turf,  may  be  sunk  in  a  level  surface,  or  carried 
through  a  knoll  or  raised  surface ;  and  the  sides  of  the  glade  or  walk  may 
display  scars  or  precipices  of  rockwork,  more  or  less  stratified,  according  to 
circumstances.  On  the  surface  above  such  rockwork  trees  may  be  planted, 
which  would  give  the  whole  an  air  of  truth,  stability,  and  durability ;  the  veiy 
reverse  of  the  efiect  produced  by  heaping  up  firagments  of  stone  about  the 
roots  of  trees.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  Jig,  98.  In  general  no  rock- 
work of  any  kind  whatever  can  be  put  together  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  man  of  taste,  except  by  a  workman  who  has  the  eye  of  an  artist,  who  can 
conceive  beforehand  the  effect  which  he  wishes  to  produce,  who  has  some  idea 
of  connexion  and  grouping,  and  who  knows  the  difference  between  peculiar 
and  general  nature.  Tliose  who  attempt  rockwork,  without  possessing  one  or 
more  of  these  qualities  of  mind,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  unsuccessful ;  or,  if 
they  produce  anything  good,  it  must  be  by  mere  accident  They  may  put 
together  heaps  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the 
material,  or  the  sum  expended ;  the  heaps  may  be  curious,  from  the  variety 
of  stones,  spars,  &c.,  brought  together;  or  ludicrous,  from  the  fantastic  shapes 
of  some  of  them ;  or  childish,  from  the  position  of  others ;  but  nothing  to 
affect  the  imagination  can  ever  be  the  result  of  such  accumulations.  After 
all  that  has  been  done,  they  wiU  still  be  only  heaps  of  stones.  Hence  it  is, 
that  all  the  rock  works  in  Britain,  worth  looking  at,  have  been  constructed  by 
workmen  who  have  had  a  natural  genius  for  this  kind  of  work;  or  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  artists.  For  example,  those  at  Pain's  Hill,  Wimble- 
don House,  and  Oatlands,  were  put  up  by  a  stonemason,  who  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  this  kind  of  production,  and  who  was  eagerly  sought  for  in  every 
part  of  the  country;  that  at  Hoole,  as  we  have  seen,  was  designed  and 
executed  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor.  Lady  Broughton ;  that  at  Redleaf 
was  also  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Wells  himself;  and  the 
interesting  grottoes  and  cascades  at  Wardour  Castle,  by  a  mason  who  was 
much  employed  in  that  way  throughout  the  country,  and  who,  though  he  ' 
received  nearly  a  pound  a  day,  when  employed,  died  some  years  ago,  as  we 
were  informed  in  1833,  in  the  parish  workhouse. 

284.  Water, — ^To  determine  the  extent  to  which  water  should  be  intr<»- 
duced,  and  the  character  which  it  ought  to  assume  in  small  places,  is  a  point 
requiring  some  consideration.  In  the  case  of  a  spring  or  a  running  stream 
the  difiiculty  is  not  great ;  but,  where  there  is  only  just  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  to  maintain  a  pond  or  small  lake  during  the  summer  season,  the  skill 
required  is  greater.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  effect  of 
the  water,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  for  that  is  easily  determined ;  but 
with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
The  exhalations,  even  from  pure  water,  when  they  are  taken  up  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  any  given  space  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  moister  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  country,  must  be  considered  injurious ;  and  much  more 
so  are  exhalations  from  water  rendered  impure  by  the  decay  of  vegetables 
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along  ito  banks,  or  hy  the  admixture  of  impurities  from  the  drains  of  offices, 
&c.  Attentive  observation,  and  some  experience  on  this  subject,  have  enabled 
us  to  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions,  which  may  be  considered  as  prin- 
ciples : — Water  should  never  be  introduced  in  landscape  gardening,  unless  it 
conduces  to  health,  beauty,  or  picturesque  effect. 
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285.  With  a  mew  to  heaUh,  water  ought  nefier  to  he  mtrodmeed  where  it  will 
increase,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  quantity  of  moisture  that  would  other- 
wise be  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality,  either  in  summer  or 
winter.    From  this  principle  the  following  rules  may  be  deduced : 

1.  That  the  tnrfkoe  to  be  oorered  with  an  artifldal  piece  of  water  flhould  be  sman,  hi 
pn>porti<m  as  the  general  mirflioe  of  the  ground  Is  flat ;  the  soil  retentlTe  {  the  park, 
pleasnre-groand,  or  enoloeore,  small ;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  nnmeroos. 

9.  That  the  most  wholesome  sltoations  in  whieh  artificial  water  can  be  Introdneed,  are 
those  where  the  general  sorfMe  of  the  gnmnd  Is  elevated,  and  the  aoQ  natorally  diy,  and 
not  thicldj  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

8.  That,  fai  flat  situations  with  retenttve  soOs,  where  the  sorftoe  is  thieklj  planted  with 
trees  or  shrubs,  water,  even  on  the  most  limited  seale.  should  never  be  Intfodnoed.  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  rendering  the  suiftce  of  the  sammndlng  ground  perfeotly  dry  bjr  the 
frequent  drain  system. 

4.  That  hi  no  description  of  artifldal  water  ought  the  decaj^of  vegetables  to  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  and  more  eepeoially  along  the  margin. 

6.  That  the  margin  of  all  artificial  pieces  ctf  water  ought  to  be  fiyrmed  of  a  oooslderBble 
thickness  of  gravel  or  small  stones,  or  of  Uoda  of  stone,  in  imitation  of  rockwotk;  In  order 
to  diminish  the  qnantltj  of  spongy  or  marshy  matter,  by  which  evaporation  never  ceaaes; 
and  substitute  Ibr  Ita  smooth  hard  sarflMo,  from  which  evaporation  will  go  on  with  rapldltj, 
and  which  will  thus  soon  become  quite  dry. 

Gardeners  are  fax  the  habit,  when  they  plant  out  peUogonloms,  and  other  spongy-wooded 
green-house  plants,  on  lawns,  to  reduce  them  before  planting  oat  to  shigle  stem^  and  to  fl^ee 
Uiese  from  leaves  to  the  height  of  S  or  4  hiches.  After  planthig,  the  snrfkoe  (which  fonna  a 
very  gentle  knoll,  about  1  ft.  In  diameter,  and,  say,  from  I  In.  to  2  la.  high  In  the  centre, 
where  the  stem  Is  placed)  Is  bedded  over  with  small  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  pigeons^  eggs : 
and  these,  by  drying  rapidly  after  rains,  prevent  the  damp  from  lodging  about  the  collars  of 
the  plants,  which,  without  this  preeantion,  would,  as  It  Is  technically  called,  damp  oC  Now, 
If  gardeners  would  apply  the  rationale  of  this  practice  to  the  margins  of  basfais,  ponda,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  all  pieces  of  water  whatever,  natural  or  artifidal,  in  pleasure-grounds,  they  would 
render  the  evaporation  from  these  pieces  of  water  wholly  Innoxious.  The  evaporation  ftvm 
dear  water  is  simply  lajurious  by  Increasing  the  quantity  of  mdstore  hdd  In  suspension  bj 
the  atmosphere ;  but  the  evaporation  from  water  containing  a  mlztore  of  decaying  vcge. 
tables  from  the  psrk  above  It,  contains,  in  addition  to  water,  those  ddeterious  gases  known 
as  malaria.  As  all  pieces  of  water  are  liable  to  rise  or  AlII  with  rains  or  great  droaghts,  the 
breadth  and  hdght  of  the  space  along  their  margins,  which  Is  gravelled  or  covered  with 
stones,  ought  to  be  such  as  that,  fai  the  greatest  drought  of  summer,  when  the  water  Is  sank 
to  the  lowest  point.  It  should  not  expose  any  of  Its  earthy  bed  to  the  ah*  i  and  that.  In 
spring  and  autumn,  when  It  hi  raised  to  Its  greatest  hdght  by  rains.  It  should  not  touch  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  along  Its  margin.  This  Is  the  beau  Ideal  mode  of  treating  artificial 
water,  where  the  olilect  Is  to  render  it  wholesome ;  and  it  Is  gratifying  to  find  that  it  Is  as 
superior  to  the  common  mode  of  treating  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water.  In  Ks  acconlanee 
with  the  prindples  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  It  is  with  the  prindples  of  health. 

6.  That,  hi  distributing  the  trees  and  shrubs  over  a  park  or  pleasure-ground  contalahig  a 
piece  of  water,  provision  should  always  be  made  for  the  exit  fkom  the  grounds  of  the  vaponn 
which  arise  fh>m  the  watery  surface.  This  is  to  be  done  by  broad  spaces  of  lawn  or  torf 
without  trees,  extending  fh>m  one  or  fh>m  both  ends  of  the  piece  of  water,  through  the 
park  or  pleasure-ground,  to  ground  on  a  lower  levd  (see  fig.  90.),  where  the  air  charged 
with  vapour  will  find  its  way  by  its  own  gravity.  Where  this  Is  neglected,  parks  In  low 
moist  dtuations,  with  trees  scattered  regularly  over  their  surfkce,  become  covered  with 
what  may  be  described  as  one  general  pond  of  malarian  vapour  t  or  with  a  number  of 
ponds,  In  whieh  the  vapour  is  dammed  up  by  trees  crossing  the  course  which  It  would 
naturally  take  along  the  lowest  leveL  The  gardens  of  the  New  Palace  at  Flmllco  may  be 
conddered  as  one  immense  pond  of  malarian  vapour,  oonfbied  by  the  palace  and  other 
buildings  at  the  lower  end,  and  by  high  waUs  along  the  ddes ;  and  which  is  prevented  from 
befaig  dispersed  by  whids  or  the  son,  by  the  groups  of  trees,  moands»  grassy  banks,  &e., 
contained  in  the  interior. 
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286.  With  a  view  to  heautff,  the  dittinetive  properties  of  water ^  aa  contrasted 
with  those  of  ground  are,  clearness  and  hrilliancy,  the  power  of  multiplying 
objects,  coolness,  and  motion.  These  are  the  principal  properties  which  con- 
cern the  landscape-gardener;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
one  or  other  of  them  may  not  be  exhibited,  and  turned  to  excellent  account 
The  following  rules  refer  to  this  principle: 

1.  Qesmefls  in  pieces  of  water  Is  displayed  by  sllowing  them  chiefly  to  refleet  the  aky ; 
sad  brillisncy,  by  having  the  situation  somewhat  derated,  or  otherwise  so  promfaient  that 
the  water  may  catch  the  rays  of  the  son,  and  reflect  them  directly  in  the  eye  of  the  speetater . 
This  is  a  kind  of  beanty  not  often  derirable  in  landscape;  bat  it  may  oocaslonallj  be  wanted 
to  ooatrsst  with  others  s  and  It  has  this  sdTantsge,  that  it  may  be  introdooed  In  a  yeiy 
limited  space,  to  which  it  adds  great  cheerfhlness. 

S.  The  power  of  multipljrhig  objects  by  reflection  Is  Iqr  fkr  the  most  Tslnsble  property  of 
water,  relatlTely  to  IsndscH^e-gardenlng.  Forms,  shades,  and  colours  may  thus  be  doubled ; 
and  the  most  fbretble  contrasts  may  be  prodaced  between  water  surrounded  by  trees,  baUd- 
ings,  or  other  ol^ects,  and  open  lawn  or  pleasure-ground.  Hence,  it  is  seldom  derirable  to 
ftrm  pieces  of  water  without  planting  trees  cr  shrubs,  or  both,  along  its  bsalcs.  Water, 
without  wood,  may  display  deamesi,  and  conrey  the  idea  of  coolness «  but  it  cannot  have 
that  intricacy,  variety,  riohnesi,  and  fivoe  of  ellbct,  which  are  produced  in  greater  peiltetion 
by  the  shade,  colouring,  and  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  boUdlngs 
and  animated  nature,  than  by  any  other  means  at  the  command  of  the  gardener. 

8.  CoolneaB,  as  a  property  of  water.  Is  actually  produced  by  evaporation ;  but  Its  oooUag 
effect  in  landscape  may  be  considered  as  depending  on  the  idea  of  coolness  which  we  asso- 
date  with  water,  and  which  has  been  origfaially  derived  from  experience.  This  piopeiiy 
In  water  renders  it  a  desirable  material  tot  contrasting  with  gravd,  buildings,  rocks,  or  other 
objects,  which,  with  reflarence  to  theb*  efl'eot  in  landscape,  are  considered  warm. 

4.  The  motion  of  water,  in  the  imitation  of  its  more  cosamon  forms  In  nature,  is  displayed 
In  artifldal  brooks,  rills,  springs,  fte. ;  and  in  the  imitatioii  of  more  extraordinary  natural 
appearances,  in  artifldal  cascades,  fountains,  and  Jets.  As  the  motion  of  water  may  thus  be 
displayed  on  a  very  small  scale;  the  property  (Amotion,  and.  as  already  mentioned,  that  of 
deamesa,  are,  perhaps,  of  the  most  universal  use  in  gardening;  there  being  scarcely  any 
ground-plot,  however  small,  that  will  not  admit  of  a  fragment  of  rock,  with  a  drooping 
fountain,  or  of  a  marble  basin,  or  stone  vase,  of  dear  water,  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  son, 
and  tints  of  the  sky. 

287.  With  a  view  to  pieturetque  effect,  water  may  be  introduced  into  the 
ground*  of  every  residence,  howeyer  limited  it  may  he  in  extent ;  and  the 
effect  will  depend,  not  on  the  magnitude  of  the  piece  of  water,  but  on  the 
character  or  expression  which  it  is  made  to  assume.  Hence  the  following 
rules: 

1.  That,  In  very  small  places  of  even  afow  perches  In  extent,  a  surfkoe  of  water,  of  not 
more  than  a  few  square  foet,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  with  a  gravelly,  rooky,  or  stony  mar- 
gin,  by  refleotlag  the  oljects  near  it,  and  the  sky,  may  give  aa  extraordinary  Interest  to 
the  landscape ;  the  water  being  kept  dear,  and  perfectly  free  from  mud  and  decaying 
ol^eets.'HSeeJIg.  100.) 

5.  That  a  brook  or  streamlet,  however  small,  can  never  be  saocessAilly  imitated,  unless 
there  be  a  current  of  water  equal  to  that  which  hi  found  in  bnxAs  of  the  same  magnitude  In 
a  state  of  nature. 

8.  That  the  character  of  a  brook  bdng  briskness,  it  should  never  be  imitated  by  art, 
except  where  there  is  not  only  an  abundance  of  water,  but  a  surfkce  having  a  oondderahle 
slope,  in  order  that  the  water  may  run  rapidly. 

4.  That,  where  a  natural  brook  passes  through  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  it  may  be  Im- 
proved hi  eflbct  by  expandhig  some  parts  of  It  faito  poolsi  and  by  the  distribatkm  of  gravd, 
stones,  and  other  rod^  materials,  along  its  banks. 

i.  That  a  river,  which,  to  be  natural,  ought  to  indicate  on  its  banks  the  progress  and 
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aeUon  of  water,  can  never  be  imitated  in  a  park  or  pleasare-gronnd,  except  wliere  there 
ezistt  natarallj  a  considerable  ttream. 

6.  That  a  lake  may  be  imitated  whereyer  there  is  a  raffident  extent  of  nearly  level  for- 
ftoe  to  excavate ;  or  where  the  water  may  be  made  to  cover  an  extensive  surface,  principally 
by  throwing  a  dam  across  a  shallow  valley. 

7.  That  a  prolonged  lake,  tame  river,  or  even  a  canal  of  traffic,  is  occasionally  admissible 
lA  artificial  scenery,  under  particular  drcumstances ;  and  more  especially  when  it  is  at  such 
a  distaoN  ftom  the  eye,  and  so  flu:  below  it,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  detect  whether  the 
water  is  in  motion  or  stagnant ;  the  water,  in  this  supposed  case,  being  perfectly  dear.  Thus 
a  pleasure-ground  or  park,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  and  the  sides  of  a  hill,  may  have 
a  zone  of  canaU  or  tame  river,  intermediate  between  the  upper  part  of  the  hiU  ymd  the 
valley  at  its  bottom;  by  which  means  this  canal  will  form  an  interesting  foreground  fh>m 
the  park  above  it  to  the  country  beyond.  This  is  beauUAilly  exemplified  in  many  places 
bordering  canals ;  Ibr  example,  at  Offchurch  Beotory,  near  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire ; 
and  at  Wentworth  Castie,  in  Yorkshire. 

288.  Fishing-houtei,  and  other  garden  buildings,  have  often  a  very  pleasing 
effect  when  erected  near  water,  not  only  from  the  variety  they  introduce  in 
the  landscape,  but  from  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  views  which  may  be 
obtained  from  them,  particularly  during  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the 
appearance  of  water  seen  from  an  ornamental  building,  like  the  Chinese 
temple  {fig,  101.),  has  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  effect.  A  fishing-house 
{fig-  102.)  is  a  kind  of  summer-hause,  from  the  windows  or  balcony  of  which 
persons  can  fish,  or  sit  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  at  their  pleasure.  The  style 
of  the  house  shown  in^.  102.  is  Swiss,  and  it  consists  of  a  circular  porch,  a  in 
fig,  103. ;  a  room,  11  ft  in  diameter  (6),  with  windows  opening,  like  doors,  into 
a  circular  gallery  or  balcony  ((;),  partly  projecting  over  the  water,  and  sup- 
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ported  on  brackets.  More  than  half  the  balcony  is  sheltered  by  the  large 
projecting  roof  of  the  circular  roomj  which  is  also  supported  by  brackets,  as 
posts  might  obstruct  the  view,  and  be  otherwise  inconvenient.     On  each  side 
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of  the  circular  room  are  roomB  (d  and  e),  each  18  ft  hy  1 1ft.,  for  refreBhmento, 
&c.,  the  one  marked  d  having  a  halcony  hanging  over  the  water.  A  hoat- 
home  is  another  architectural  appendage  to  water,  of  which  there  are  many 
various  kinds.    It^.  104.  is  one  of  the  most  simple  of  these,  and  it  is  merely 
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formed  in  a  hank,  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  In  other 
cases,  the  boat-house  is  formed  under  the  fishing-house,  or  built  separately, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

289. — The  union  of  aU  the  parti  which  compose  a  country  reeidence,  so  as  to 
form  a  harmonious  and  expressive  whole, — In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  neither 
pretend  to  have  embraced  every  part  of  which  a  place  is  composed,  nor  to 
have  given  all  the  details  which  belong  to  any  one  of  the  parts  treated  of. 
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Our  object  hai  been  to  give  tbe  reader  materials  for  thinking  on  the  differait 
subjects  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  residence  where  there  are  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  in  order  that  he  maj  endeayour  to  find  a  reason  for  every 
thing  that  we  may  in  future  propose ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  may  feel  a  greater 
interest  in  this  work  than  if  it  were  merely  a  series  of  arbitrary  directiona. 
In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  we  shall  next  consider  the  residence  as  a 
whole.  After  all  the  difierent  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
country  residence  have  been  duly  weighed  and  considered  by  the  proprietor 
and  his  landscape-gardener,  and  the  proportionate  extent  of  each  agreed  on, 
the  next  step  is  for  the  latter  to  put  them  together.  It  is  chiefly  in  doing 
this  that  the  artist  has  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  what  extent  he  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
all  tbe  different  component  parts  of  a  piece  of  music,  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of 
architecture,  may  be  correctly  executed ;  and  yet  that  the  want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  these  parts  may  be  so  great,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  toge- 
ther with  so  little  connexion  and  harmony,  as  to  form  an  object  wholly 
without  sentiment  or  expression, — a  body  unanimated  by  a  soul.  It  is  this 
expression,  formed  by  tbe  due  proportion,  connexion,  and  cooperation  of  all, 
the  parts,  Uiat  constitutes  tbe  main  difference  between  a  work  of  art  and  one 
of  mere  mechanical  skill.  |Two  grand  qualities  in  the  artist,  with  reference 
to  creating  expression,  are,  the  power  of  viewing  every  part  of  the  scene 
which  he  is  to  create,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  whole ;  and  the  power 
of  foreseeing  future  effects.  It  is  only  by  the  union  of  these  two  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  the  landscape-gardener,  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  can  be 
formed  into  a  composition,  as  perfect  as  a  piece  of  architecture;  every 
moulding  of  which,  as  well  as  every  colunm  and  larger  member,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  elevation  of  the  different  sides  of  the  building,  forms  a  sort  of 
index  to  it,  and  could  not  be  removed  without  injury  to  its  effect.  Perhaps 
these  remarks  may  be  better  understood  by  noticing  a  few  of  the  mot  common 
defects,  or  causes  of  defects,  in  country  residences,  than  by  describing  a  com- 
paratively perfect  model. 

290.  The  entrance  lodge  is  generally  the  first  fault  of  a  place  that  meets  the 
eye  of  a  stranger.  Here  the  building  and  gates  are  very  frequently  either  too 
mean,  or  too  much  ornamented;  too  large  and  substantial,  or  too  small,  for 
the  mansion  and  its  accompaniments.  What  the  happy  miedium  is,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say,  unless  a  particular  case  were  before  us :  but,  in  every  age, 
there  is  a  sort  of  conventional  agreement  among  men  of-  taste,  as  to  what  is 
proper,  and  what  exceeds  the  bounds  of  propriety.  If  every  part  of  a  place 
should  give  the  spectator  some  idea  of  the  style  of  art  employed  in  every  other 
part,  then  it  is  dear  that  the  lodge  and  gate  should  be  in  Uie  same  architec- 
tural style  as  that  of  the  mansion ;  and,  hence,  where  the  latter  is  Grecian  or 
Italian,  the  former  should  neither  be  Gothic,  nor  in  the  ornamented  English 
cottage  style.  The  boundary  fence  connected  with  the  lodge  should  be 
modem,  where  the  art  employed  is  modem;  but,  in  the  case  of  Gothic,  or 
Elizabethan,  lodges,  walls  only  are  admissible;  hedges,  as  botmdary  fences, 
not  being  chronologically  correct  when  connected  with  buildings  in  either  of 
these  styles.  Where  the  lodge  and  gates  have  patches  of  plantation  con- 
necting them  with  the  boundary  fences,  but  no  scattered  trees  or  groups  to 
unite  them  to  the  mansion  and  the  scenery  in  the  interior,  the  principle  of 
connexion  is  grossly  violated,  and  one  of  the  finest  sources  of  variety  in  the 
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views  along  the  approach  road  it  neglected.  A  mansion  set  down  in  a  park  or 
lawn,  without  any  scenery  of  an  intermediate  character,  such  as  an  architec* 
tural  basement,  a  surrounding  terrace,  &c.,  is  in  opposition  to  the  harmonising 
principle  of  uniting  objects  so  powerfully  contrasted  as  a  house  and  a  field, 
by  scenery  of  an  intermediate  kind. 

291.  7%e  mannon  is  often  seen  inclosed  in  a  patch  qfplantatkm,  which  also 
includes  the  domestic  offices;  but  it  very  frequently  wants  the  connexion, 
which  groups  and  small  masses  of  trees  would  give  it,  with  the  general  surface 
of  the  park.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  too  much  crowded,  by  the  trees  being 
uniformly  distributed  over  every  part  of  it;  and  sometimes  it  presents  a  bald 
appearance,  fix>m  the  want  of  trees.  Indeed,  to  adjust  the  proportion  of 
trees  and  pasture,  or  clothed  spaces  and  naked  spaces,  about  a  place,  is  one  of 
those  points  of  art  on  which  more  of  the  future  effect  depends  than  on  almost 
any  other.  A  residence,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  just  enough  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  not  too  many,  will  generally  be  found  a  highly  satis- 
factory one. 

292.  There  are  certain  defects  in  grounds  and  huUdings,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  errors  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  first  builder  or  planter ; 
and  certain  other  sins,  perhaps  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  which  are  committed 
by  the  occupiers  after  the  place  is  finished.  The  remote  cause  of  these  last 
errors  is,  the  desire  inherent  in  almost  everybody  who  is  in  possession  of  sL 
house  and  grounds  which  he  can  call  bis  own,  of  doing  something  to  it; 
and  the  immediate  cause  is,  that  this  something  is  usuaUy  done  solely  with 
reference  to  itself  and  without  any  regard  to  its  general  effect  on  the  house  or 
grounds,  considered  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  a  new  flower-garden  is  to  be  formed, 
and  it  must  have  beds  in  it,  or  statues  to  ornament  it,  like  those  at  B  or  C : 
without  considering  that  B  is  a  castle,  and  C  a  palace,  while  the  scene  where 
the  flower-garden  is  to  be  formed  is,  perhaps,  a  plain  modem  villa.  Tbe 
desire  of  imitating  those  above  us  is  thus  at  once  the  cause  of  the  spread  of 
improvement,  and  of  the  introduction  of  much  absurdity.  The  purchase  of 
articles  at  sales,  because  they  are  good  and  cheap,  or,  perhaps,  beautifUl  in 
themselves,  is  also  often  the  means  of  spoiling  the  general  effect  of  a  residence. 
The  young  family  of  A.,  who  are  growing  up,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  plants, 
and  are  desirous  of  having  a  green-house,  which  A.  kindly  purchases  for  them 
at  the  sale  of  the  first  neighbouring  nurseryman  who  becomes  bankrupt  This 
shed-like  structure  is  placed  against  one  end  of  the  house,  in  a  conspicuous 
situation ;  and  the  entrance-front  has  thus  ever  after  a  mean  appearance.  We 
have  seen  a  handsome  lawn  spoiled  by  the  desire  of  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
have  a  piece  of  rockwork ;  and  we  have  known  the  foundations  of  a  house 
rendered  dsimp  by  the  occupier  having  purchased  the  flints  and  scoriss  of  a 
rockwoi^k  at  a  sale,  and,  for  want  of  any  better  situation,  banking  up  the  lawn 
front  of  his  house  with  them. 

293.  Planting  single  trees, — Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  who  have  small  country  residences,  to  attend  ntnrserymen's  sales, 
and  purchase  articles  they  do  not  want,  merely  because  they  are  cheap. 
These  cheap  purchases  are  often  fatal  to  the  general  efieet  of  a  small  place. 
Room  must  be  found  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  bought ;  and, 
wherever  there  is  an  open  space  on  the  lawn,  one  or  more  are  put  down  in  the 
middle  of  that  space.  "  Surely,  Mr.  L.,"  we  have  been  told  a  hundred  thnes, 
**  there  con  be  no  harm  in  putting  down  a  single  tree,  more  especially  as  we 
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always  plant  ihem  in  the  middle  of  open  spaces,  where  there  are  no  others 
near?"  Persons  arguing  thus,  little  know  that  a  very  few  single  trees,  pat 
down  on  this  principle  of  "  always  placing  them  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
space,  where  there  are  no  others  near,"  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  finest 
place  in  existence.  Single  trees,  in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  are  like  the 
last  touches  of  an  artist  in  painting  a  landscape.  The  hold  striking  effects  of 
light,  shade,  and  character  are  given  hy  the  masses;  hut  the  expression  of 
these  masses,  and  the  attractions  hy  which  the  eye  is  led  to  enjoy  them,  are 
produced  hy  the  last  touches.  The  great  general  effect  of  the  grounds  of  « 
residence  depends  on  there  heing  open  spaces  where  there  are  no  trees,  to 
contrast  with  other  spaces  which  are  entirely  covered  with  trees ;  and  the 
finish  to  these  grand  features  of  wood  and  lawn  consists  in  the  single  trees 
and  small  groups  which  are  distrihuted  along  their  margins.  Soon  after  Sir 
Henry  Steuart*s  PJast^r's  Ouidg  was  published,  the  idea  of  transplanting  laige 
trees  by  machinery  took  possession  of  many  country  gentlemen  of  leisure  ; 
and  the  hread^h  of  effect  of  many  lawns  and  parks,  and  the  grouping  along 
the  maxgins  of  lawns  in  others,  were  destroyed,  hy  always  putting  down  these 
large  trees  in  those  open  spaces  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  anything  else.  A  gentleman  who  possesses  one  of  the  hand- 
somest small  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  London  and 
Oravesend,  covered  almost  the  entire  surface  not  occupied  by  old  trees,  witb 
young  single  trees  at  similar  distances,  without  even  employing  a  gardener  to 
guide  his  labourers  in  planting  them.  In  such  a  situation  as  the  very 
remarkable  one  to  which  we  allude,  before  a  single  tree  could  be  put  down 
with  propriety,  its  future  effect  should  have  been  studied  from  various  points 
of  view ;  and  there  is  no  landscape-gardener  who  would  not  consider  the 
putting  down  of  even  one  tree,  in  such  a  case,  a  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
But  profound  igoorance  of  any  subject  is  favourable  to  courage,  and  our 
planter  put  them  in  by  hundreds ;  but,  fortunately,  as  they  were  planted  three 
or  four  times  too  deep,  in  a  soil  consisting,  in  many  places,  of  strong,  clay, 
almost  the  whole  of  them  died  the  second  year. 

294.  Frcfeukmal  rwHne, — ^We  shall  now  go  through  what  may  be  called 
the  professional  routine  of  fixing  on  a  situation ;  making  the  plans  for  laying 
out  a  residence ;  and  carrying  these  plans  into  execution. 

295.  Itxing  on  the  iUuatitmf  extent,  ^e. — Fig,  105.  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  a  portion  of  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  be  sold  by  private 
contract,  in  lots  as  various  in  magnitude  and  form  as  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  fields ;  or  to  be  let  on  building  leases.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  all 
belonged  to  the  mansion  and  park  a ;  but  that,  owing  to  death  or  other  causes, 
the  present  owner  of  that  park  has  determined  to  limit  himself  to  it,  and  to 
the  adjoining  fields  and  farm-yard  (6,  c,  d,  and  e).  All  the  other  fields,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  sold  or  let ;  and  we  shidl  suppose  them  to  have  been  looked 
over  by  a  gentleman  desirous  of  forming  a  country  residence,  who  has  fixed 
on  the  fields  /  g.  A,  t,  and  j,  containing  in  all  about  ten  acres.  Here  we 
must  notice  what  is  a  common  error,  often  committed  in  the  first  step  of 
forming  a  country  residence ;  viz.  that  the  party  (say  a  tradesman,  a  mer- 
chant, or  a  professional  man)  chooses  the  situation,  and  fixes  the  conditions 
of  purchase,  without  consulting  a  surveyor ;  or,  what  is  better,  some  friend 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  soils  and  situations,  and  of  what  are  reaUy 
essential  in  these  to  the  formation  of  a  comfortable  residence.    Perhaps  the 
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party  who,  in  his  want  of  knowledge,  has  rashly  ventured  to  judge  for 
himself  was  too  modest  to  let  it  be  knowif  to  his  friends  that  he  intended 
to  purchase  land ;  or,  perhaps,  by  keeping  the  matter  quiet,  he  expected  to 
get  it  somewhat  cheaper ;  or,  perhaps,  one  object  was  to  prevent  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  Mr.  A.  B.,  from  getting  what  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  of  the  allotments.  At  all  events,  he  has  chosen  these  fields 
entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and,  in  one  point  of  view,  judiciously,  because 
they  lie  very  compactly  in  a  ring  fence.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however, 
that  there  are  situations,  where,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  country  resi- 
dence, compactness  of  outline  possesses  fewer  advantages,  and  is  in  fact 
much  less  desirable,  than  an  outline  of  great  irregularity.  This  depends  on 
the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  on  the  distant  prospect:  for 
example,  in  the  plan  before  us,  had  there  been  a  natural  ridge  proceeding 
from/  to  ^,  and  thence  by  £  to  ^  terminating  in  a  considerable  hill  at  m, 
then  we  should  have  preferred  these  five  fields  to  the  five  which  lie  so  com- 
pactly; notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  boundary  line  which  in  the 
latter  case  there  would  have  been  to  keep  up,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
fields  A,  i,  j',  ft,  and  o  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  property.  This, 
however,  would  be  no  disadvantage  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view ;  because 
we  are  supposing  the  ridge  /,  ^,  ky  /,  m  to  be  far  higher  than  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  to  overlook  them  entirely. '  The  proprietor  of  such- a  ridge  might 
build  his  house  on  the  hill  (tn) ;  have  a  going  approach  along  one  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  a  returning  approach  along  the  other;    the  trees  along  both 
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approaches  being  arranged  bo  as  to  form  foregrounds  to  the  dbtaat  scenery, 
and  to  exclude  near  objects  in  the  adjoining  properties,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  not  worth  looking  at  Along  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  there  might 
he  an  irregular>margined  avenue  of  turf,  in  the  manner  of  the  green  driTes 
at  Fonthill,  Goodwood,  Stourhead,  &c. 

296.  Ckaraeter  cf  the  cotm/ry. — But  to  return  to  our  choice.  The  five 
fields,  f  to  j,  are  supposed  to  contain  no  great  variety  of  surface ;  and  the 
country  around  to  be  tame  rather  than  otherwise,  and  in  the  same  style  as  Uiat 
which  lies  north  of  London,  along  the  Edgware  Road.  The  purchaser,  we 
shall  suppose,  now  employs  a  landscape-gardener,  whose  first  business  is  to 
procure  a  plan  to  be  made,  such  as  Jig,  106.,  in  which  the  ring-fence  of  the 


five  fields  is  shown,  enclosing  a  space  thrown  into  squares  by  dotted  lines. 
These  dotted  lines  are,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  every  working  plan  of  this  kind, 
in  the  exact  direction  of  norUi  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  for  more  con- 
venient reference  and  description,  and  future  use  in  marking  out  improve^ 
ments  on  the  ground.  Before  the  squares  are  drawn  on  the  plan,  they  oi^ht 
previously  to  be  marked  out  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  stake  placed  in  every 
intersection  of  the  lines ;  that  is,  at  every  corner  of  each  square,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  squares  may  be  50  ft.,  or  100  ft.,  or  200  ft.,  on  the  side, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  plot,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  or  the 
alterations  which  are  to  be  made  in  it.  In  the  case  before  us,  they  are  sixteen 
in  number,  exclusive  of  the  portions  of  squares  round  the  boundary ;  each 
square  is  150  ft.  on  the  side,  and  each  contains  half  an  acre  and  22  poles. 
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On  an  estate  where  the  lurfkce  is  flat,  the  squares  may  be  krge ;  because, 
from  the  general  sameness  of  the  whole  surface,  the  character  of  the  ground 
included  in  one  square  must  be  very  like  that  in  all  the  others :  but  on  a  very 
irregular  surface  they  must  be  small ;  because  each  square  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent character  of  surface.  By  having  a  stake  with  a  number  on  it,  in  the 
comer  of  each  square ;  by  having  these  numbers  in  regular  series  from  one 
side  of  the  plot  of  ground  to  the  other ;  and  then  by  having  corresponding 
numbers  on  a  plan,  and  a  memorandum-book  for  reference  and  description, 
it  is  evident  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  soil,  sub- 
soil, surface,  and  distant  views,  even  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  estate. 
297.  The  memorandum,  or  field-hook  may  have  the  same  numbers  on  two 
opposite  pages,  as  in  the  specimen  below :  the  one  to  describe  the  present 
state,  and  the  other  the  intended  alterations  or  improvements,  thus  : 


Mr.  a,  and  Mmied  to  be  UM  oiU  ot  a 
VWa  SetUmot,-^TIm  mml»er%  preeedlitg 
each  pantgraph  nifiBr  io  the  mmbere  in  t^ 
tquarti  in  Me  plan  Okf-  lOS.). 
1.  florikoe  here  only  aboot  5  ft  higher 

than  tiie  pablic  rosd,  towsnto  which  it  gra- 

dnally  dopes.    Sofl  losmy. 

3.  Snrfhee  still  higher. 
8.  Contiiiiiing  to  rise. 

4.  Aboat  the  same  height  as  at  1.  Sur- 
Uoe  apparently  wet  in  winter.  Judging  fkx>m 
the  kinds  of  grasses  growing  on  it ;  soeh  as 
Ckrex,  JVLhuan,  ftc. 

5.  One  of  the  highest  points  within  the 
ring  fence,  from  which,  in  the  direction  of 
w.  E.,  a  tolerable  view  of  the  Tillage  church 
is  obtahied,  backed  by  a  green  hOl,  as  in 
sketch  No.  1.  (Jfg,  107.).  The  grasses 
chiefly  xye-grass  and  meadow-fescne. 


107 

«,  7.  Groond  flat,  bot  fhlly  as  high  as  St 
ft.  The  view  from  7  to  the  s.  a.  shows  a 
yladact  thrown  over  a  valley  Ibr  a  railroa<f . 
No.  3.  Ukf'  108.). 


Bemart8tiitotheIn^;mwanait9wkiehmaifbe 
Made  on  tkePrqpertifpurGka$edlif  Mr,  Cn 


1.  This,  being  the  lowest  part  of  the 
groond,  and  also  near  the  pnblio  road, 
wonld  seem  an  eligible  place  fat  the  en- 
tranoe>lodge  and  the  approach. 

9,  8,  4.  Bon  good  either  ftir  trees  or  pas- 
ture. Little  orno  distant  view ;  and,ther»- 
Ibre,  this  part  may,  if  thought  desiraUfl^  be 
covered  with  wood. 


5.  A  ftw  yards  s.  a.  from  this  point  pro- 
ndses  to  be  the  best  sltaatlon  for  the  house, 
as  the  gromid  falls  from  it  on  three  sldsl 
Considering  that  the  ooentry  has  an  equal 
claim  in  point  of  beanty  all  rouid,  a  square 
house  seems  the  most  desirable  i  and  a 
square  is  accordingly  drawn  on  the  plan,  at 
o^inAf,  106. 


6,  7.  The  oflkces  may  very  properly  be 
placed  in  this  dhrection,  so  that  the  view 
may  be  obtained  from  the  pleasoie-groiuids 
and  the  conservatory,  which  may  be  placed 
against  the  kitchen-court  There  is  here  a 
very  line  opportunity  of  connecting  the  con- 
servatory with  the  Utehen-garden,  by  means 
of  an  architectural  conservative  wall,  with 
an  open  or  covered  walk. 
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8.  Even  forflMe.  tnd  mU  lotmj,  with  a 
view,  in  a  direction  w.  by  a.,  of  farmer 
Swiney's  house  and  fkrm-yard.  See  sketch 
No. «.  0^.  109.). 


%J& 


109 

9, 10.  Smrftoe  evoi  and  ioU  good.  From 
No.  10.,  a  distut  Ttow,  in  the  direetkn  of 
8.  by  ■..  of  a  viaduct  tar  the  raihtwd  over 
the  rirer  Colne.  See  sketch  No.  4.  {Jig,  110.). 


110 

11.  8iiifiacaiiiidiilati]«»aiibaoasaidtobe 
•lony.    ¥niite  clover. 

19.  IS.  Ground  fldli  from  this  point  to  the 
bonndaiy,  both  in  a  t.  and  an  b.  direction. 
The  view  to  the  H.  by  ■.  to  of  the  mansion 
belonging  to  the  parte  <a  in  Jig,  10ft  in  p. 
19a.)k  shown  in  sketch  6.  (Jg,  111.)*  and 
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nearly  directly  s.  to  the  eoontry  villa  of 
Captain  B.    See  sketch  No.  6.  {fig,  US.). 


8.  A  number  of  inzuriant  doeki  growing 
here ;  on  seeing  which  l£r  C.  said  that  the 
soil  was  undoabtedly  bad.  Endeavoured  to 
convince  him  that  docks  are  never  found 
growing  luxuriantly  on  bad  soil ;  and,  in 
short,  that  they  are  generally  a  proof  of 
good*  deep,  loamy  soil,  as  was  the  ease  here; 
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The  view  w.  by  it.  shows  the  river  Colne, 
with  an  old  bridge,  as  per  sketch  No.  7. 


9, 10.  The  ground  faidndedin  the  i 
8,  9.  and  16.  being  good  and  even,  and  alao 
the  acUoinIng  squares  eastward  and  west- 
ward being  of  the  same  d^seriptian,  this 
part  of  the  property  appears  to  be  a  Toy 
Ikvoorable  situation  for  the  kttehen-garden^ 
whidi  is  accordingly  indicated  by  a  paralle- 
logram at  ft,  in  ;%F.  106. 


11.  This  ground  win  require  more  smooch- 
ing, in  order  to  produce  an  artistieal  snrlhee, 
than  any  wbich  we  have  yet  gone  over ;  but 
the  eflTect  will  be  satisfactory. 

19,  18.  Harks  of  ridges  on  the  surftoe, 
the  ground  having  been  here  under  corn 
three  or  four  years  ago.  At  a  short  dla> 
tance  nettles  growing;  on  which  Mr.  C. 
said,  ironically,  he  supposed  that  these  plants 
were  also  an  indication  of  good  soil,  as  well 
as  the  docks.  Told  him  that  the  nettle  was 
a  domestic  plant,  and  was  seldom  found 
anywhere,  except  about  human  liabitations ; 
and  that,  property  speaUng,  it  could  not  be 
considered  as  an  Indication  of  the  nataral 
state  of  the  soil,  but  only  of  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  lime  rubbish  having  been 
placed  there,  in  consequence  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  buildings.  Mr.  C.  laughed  at  this* 
as  the  field  was  at  a  considerable  distanee 
from  any  house.  But,  on  enquiry,  we  found 
that  a  bam  had  stood  there  formerly ;  on 
which  Mr.  a  observed  that  the  nettle  was 
not  only  a  domestic  plant,  but  a  historioal 
plant,  as  it  told  the  previous  history  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  grew. 

A  good  situation  for  a  i 
account  of  the  fine  views  seen  from  it;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  the  pleasore-groond 
walk  passes  this  way. 
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ijig.  118.);  md  direct  x^  the  windmill  on 
the  heath,  m  per  sketch  8.  (fg.  114.). 


114 

At  14, 16,  and  16,  the  gnnrnd  ii  low,  and 
the  TiewB  of  the  distant  scenery  not  marked 
by  any  particalar  ftatore.  Near  16.,  a  Tiew 
is  obtained  of  an  old  ham  tamed  into  a  cot- 
tage, in  the  direction  of  8.  w.  See  sketch 
No.  9.  {fg,  116.). 


14, 16,  and  16.  Low,  without  much  exte- 
rior yiew,  and  may  therefive  be  planted,  if 
thought  desirable.  Being  at  one  comer  of 
the  property,  this  would  be  a  good  situation 
for  an  archery-ground,  or  bowling-green. 
On  mentioning  this,  the  Misses  C.  appeared 
delighted  at  the  thought  of  an  archery- 
ground  ;  but  Mr.  C.  seemed  to  incline  to  a 
bowling-green.  Mrs.  C.  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  place  for  the  younger  children  to 
leam  toride. 
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The  left-hand  column  above  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  surface,  and 
sufficient  indications  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  enable  the  landscape-gardener 
to  assist  the  architect  in  determining  the  best  situation  for  the  house  and 
offices ;  and  the  remarks  in  the  opposite  column  are  for  the  same  object,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  indicating,  as  fbr  as  this  can  be  done  from  incidental 
observations  dropped  from  time  to  time,  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  family.  The  situation  of  the  house  we  have  indicated  on 
the  plan  fig,  106.  at  a,  that  of  the  kitchen-garden  at  h,  and  that  of  the 
entrance-lodge  at  c;  and  these  three  points,  being  fixed  on,  naturally  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  offices,  which  must  be  between  the  house  and  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  that  of  the  approach,  which  must  be  between  the  lodge 
and  the  house,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  place  to  be  laid  out  as  pleasure- 
ground. 

298.  Afwtker  mode,  by  which  the  tnott  irUerestmg  views  from  different  points 
within  the  ting-fonce  may  be  exhibited,  is  shown  in  fig.  116;  in  which  the 
estate,  and  the  views  from  it,  are  drawn  to  a  scale  one  half  smaller  than  in 
fig  106.  and  in  the  views  (figs,  107.  to  115.)  given  in  the  descriptive  column. 
By  the  mode  shown  in  fig,  116.,  all  the  different  distant  objects  given  in  the 
sketches  in  the  descripUve  column,  pp.  201,  202,  and  203.,  are  dbown  in  the 
exact  position,  and  at  the  relative  distances  at  which  they  lie  f^om  the  different 
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points;  the  scenery  of  the  foreground,  and  that  of  the  naiddle  distance,  being, 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  descriptive  column,  taken  no  notice  of. 

299.  A  third  mode  eotuUU  in  gmng  a  panoramc  view  of  iMe  entire  eomniry, 
exterior  to  the  ring-fence  of  the  part  to  be  laid  out,  as  in  Jig.  117.  This 
panoramic  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  temporary  platform,  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  exact  situation  where  the  mansion  is  to  be  placed,  and 
raised  20  or  30  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  artist, 
in  taking  such  a  view,  changes  his  position  six  times^  so  as  to  inchide  in 
the  panorama  six  connected  views,  each  embracing  an  angle  of  60^.  Hiis 
itaode  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  clear  idea  to  a  purchaser  of  the  kind  of 
distant  scenery  which  will  be  viewed  from  the  windows  of  his  intended 
habitation ;  and  it  may  be  very  conveniently  adopted  in  a  ease  which  some- 
times occurs ;  via.  of  an  English  gentleman  engaged  in  bnsmeas  in  South 
America,  or  any  distant  country,  who  sends  home  orders  to  have  grounds 
purchased,  and  a  house  built,  preparatory  to  his  return  to  England.  The 
first  step,  in  such  a  case,  previously  even  to  purehasiog  the  land,  would  be  to 
send  out  a  ground  plan,  surrounded  by  a  panoramic  view,  as  in  the  figure  just 
referred  to. 

800.  Where  the  iwface  of  the  ground  it  eontidefabfy  varied,  and  where  it  ii 
also  desired  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  subsoU,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  mines 
and  minerals,  the  kind  of  sectional  phm  exhibited  in  ^.  118.  may  be  adopted. 
In  this  plan,  the  area  is  first  thrown  into  squares,  by  N.  and  S.  and  £.  and  W. 
lines,  as  in  giving  surface  plans.  The  lowest  point  on  the  ground  is  next  fixed 
oo,  as  the  level  of  the  base  Une  of  all  the  sections;  and  on  this  line  the  i 
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of  the  ground  above  it,  on  the  four  aides  of  every  square,  is  indicated,  as  in 
the  figure.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil  may  also  be  shown  in  such  sectional 
fiLua  (fiir  example,  whether  it  is  stony,'  rocky,  sandy,  or  gravelly) ;  and,  what 
is  as  useful  as  a  knowledge  of  the  subsoil,  the  depth  and  direction  of  under 
drains,  the  situation  of  springs,  wells,  pits,  &c.,  may  be  accurately  delineated. 
The  levels  are  obtained  in  the  manner  well  known  to  surveyors,  along  the 
lines  forming  the  squares ;  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoils,  mines,  minerals, 
&c.,  is  ascertained  by  digging  pits,  boring,  or  trials  with  an  iron  probe. 
Where  the  object  does  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the  cultivator  or  the  land- 
scape-gardener, the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  for  3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface,  is 
all  that  is  required  to  be  known ;  and  this  can  be  attained  with  very  little 
trouble.  In  Jig,  1 18.,  a  is  the  lowest  point  in  the.  ground,  from  which  point 
the  approach  is  made  to  enter ;  5,  is  a  square  including  the  highest  part  of  the 
grounds,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  house  and  offices  are  placed ;  c,  the 
appearance  of  the  section  when  the  subsoil  consists  of  the  same  earths  as 
the  sur&ce  soil ;  d,  the  appearance  of  loose  stones;  e,  sand ;  /,  gravel ;  g,  a 
hollow  in  the  surface  where  there  is  a  pump-well;  and  A,  a  hollow  f^om 
which  brick  earth  has  been  dug. 

301.  The  working  turf  ace  plan, — Having,  by  means  of  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions already  described,  and  of  conversations  with  the  proprietor  and  his 
family,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  what  are  technically  called  the  data  and 
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desiderata  of  the  place,  the  next  busineia  of  the  landieape-gardener  is  to 
fonn  a  working  plan  for  laying  out  the  proposed  improvements ;  the  situation 
of  the  house,  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  entrance-lodge,  being  already  fixed 
on,  as  before  indicated.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  numbered  sticks  at  the 
angles  of  the  squares  still  remain  on  the  ground ;  because  it  ii  more  conve- 
nient to  adopt  squares  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  already  marked  on  the 
ground  in  the  plan  on  which  we  are  to  trace  the  roads,  walks,  kitchen-gardeo, 
plantations,  &e.,  in  detail.  Hie  sides  of  the  squares,  also,  in  thb  plan,  must 
(in  order  to  admit  of  readily  indicating  objects  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass)  be  directly  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  It  will  often 
happen  that  the  same  plan  which  is  used  to  indicate  the  levels  of  the  sur&ce, 
and  the  principal  points  of  view,  and  to  afford  data  for  the  descriptbn  given 
in  p.  201.,  will  serve  also  for  tracing  the  lines  which  constitute  the  working 
plan ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  plan  (^.  106.,  p.  200.)  is  on  so  small  a  scale, 
that,  if  we  were  to  trace  the  necessary  lines  upon  it,  it  would  become  confused* 
and  unfit  for  our  purpose.  Fig.  119.,  therefore,  must  be  had  recourse  to;  and 
we  shall  go  over  the  different  lines  in  it,  and  briefly  give  our  reasons  for  pro- 
ducing them. 

302.  The  poeitian  of  Ms  Aowss  (a)  and  lodge  (e)  hemg  Jhed  on,  the  road 
between  them  might  either  have  been  made  straight  or  curved.  If  it  had 
been  straight,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  this  style  of  art;  and,  if 
the  grand  sweep  which  it  takes  had  been  bent  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left,  as  at  d,  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  arrangements  connected  wiUi 
the  offices  and  the  kitchen-garden.  Before  arriving  at  the  entrance-front  of  the 
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house,  there  is  a  hraneh  road  («)  to  the  stable  offices  (/),  which  are  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  poultry-yard  (g)  and  the  kitchen-court  (A),  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  reserve  ground  to  the  kitchen-garden  (i).  This  branch 
road  (e)  is  made  narrower  than  the  main  approach,  in  order  that  it  may  never 
he  mistaken  for  it:  it  is  bent,  so  that  persons  either  going  to  the  front 
entrance  of  the  house,  or  coming  from  it,  may  never  see  along  it  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  stable-court ;  and  it  is  joined  to  the  main  approach  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  may  rather  invite  a  person  to  enter  on  it,  when  returning 
from  the  house,  than  when  going  to  it.  The  reason  of  this }»,  thai  this  branch 
road  will  be  principally  used  by  the  carriages  of  visiters  going  to  the  stable 
offices,  after  they  have  set  down  their  company  at  the  front  door  of  the  house ; 
and  by  the  carriage  of  the  family  going  from  the  stables  to  the  house,  and 
back  again,  after  the  carriage  has  been  used.  For  one  person,  therefore,  who 
comes  out  of  this  branch  road  and  turns  towards  the  entrance-lodge,  there 
will  be  at  least  ten  who  come  out  of  it,  and  turn  towards  the  mansion,  agree- 
ably to  the  inclination  of  the  road  at  its  junction  with  the  approach.  In 
short,  tradesmen's  carts,  and  carts  with  provision  for  the  horses  and  poultry, 
with  manure  and  other  articles  for  the  garden,  and  with  coal,  &c.,  for  the  kit- 
chen-court, will  include  every  kind  nf  carriage  that  goes  along  this  branch 
road,  from  the  entrance-gate. 

303.  Ifutead  of  a  broad  mass  of  gravel  for  carriages  to  turn  on,  imme« 
diately  before  the  entrance  porUco,  we  have  preferred  retaining  the  road  there 
of  its  usual  width,  and  carrying  it  round  the  large  oval  of  turf  {J),  This  is 
not  only  a  much  safer  mode  of  turning  a  carriage,  hut  gives  an  idea  of  ample 
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space ;  whereat  a  dilated  surface  of  grarel,  immediately  in  f^nt  of  a  portico, 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  confinement,  and  of  the  front  or  entrance-court  to 
a  town  mansion.  The  width  of  the  approach  road  is  supposed  to  be  15  ft,  in 
consequence  of  which  two  carriages  may  pass  each  other  with  ease  without 
going  off  the  gravel ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  large  party,  50  or  100  carriages 
might  wait  round  the  oval,  and  any  one  of  them  be  called  out  to  take  up 
company,  without  the  slightest  derangement  to  the  others.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  is,  that  all  the  carriages  in  waiting  round  the  oval  should 
stand  along  one  side  of  the  road,  leaving  the  other  side  free  for  each  carriage, 
as  it  is  wanted,  to  turn  out  of  the  line  and  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

304.  The  ground  plan  of  the  houte  and  of  the  officet^  of  the  conservatory 
(/)y  and  gardener's  house  (m),  we  shall  leave  to  be  determined  on  by  the 
architect,  only  stipulating  that  their  precise  position,  as  indicated  in  the  plan, 
shsU  not  be  sltered ;  and  that  there  be  the  proper  drainage  to  a  main  sewer, 
commenced  at  the  house,  and  conducted  in  a  right  line  through  the  kitchen 
and  other  courts,  and  through  the  reserve  garden,  to  the  boundary  fence,  with 
msnure  tanks  in  the  reserve  garden  (see  p.  160.) ;  and  that  over  the  stables, 
or  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  offices,  there  be  a  handsome  turret  clock, 
the  dial  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  kitchen,  and  from 
those  of  the  gardener's  living  and  sleeping-rooms;  and  from  the  forcing- 
ground. 

305.  Mode  cf  concealing  the  officei, — ^The  position  of  the  house  (a)  and 
the  kitchen-garden  (h)  being  fixed  on,  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the 
offices,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  between  them  ;  and  to  disguise  these 
offices,  or,  at  least,  the  courts  belonging  to  them  in  which  the  business  of 
each  office  is  carried  on,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  garden  struc- 
tures»  or  garden  scenery.  In  the  more  ordinary  cases,  a  shrubbery  may  thus 
serve  to  disguise  the  offices,  and  connect  the  house  with  the  kitchen-garden  ; 
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but,  in  cases  where  more  art  and  expense  are  employed,  like  that  before  us, 
instead  of  the  shrubbery,  there  may  be  a  conservatory  of  an  architectural 
character,  to  harmonise  with  the  house ;  and,  adjoining  that,  either  a  conser^ 
vative  wall,  with  or  without  a  glased  veranda,  or  a  wall  with  a  common 
veranda.    The  conservative  wall  is  supposed  to  be  covered  with  the  finer 
kinds  of  woody  plants,  and  the  supports  of  the  veranda  with  climbers  and 
creepers.    Through  this  wall,  whether  conservative  or  common,  there  may  be 
private  entrances  for  the,  master  and  mistress  to  the  stable-court  and  poultry* 
yard,  as  indicated  in  fig,  120.,  which  shows  the  plan  of  the  offices  on  a  larger 
scale.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  entrance-portico  to  the  house ;  6,  the  drawing- 
room,  with  three  windows  at  one  end  (opening  down  to  the  floor,  and  serving 
also  as  doors),  which  look  into  the  conservatory.     In  this  there  is  a  broad 
walk  down  the  middle  (c),  terminating  with  a  door  in  the  centre  of  a  semi- 
circular end,  outside  of  which  are  steps  descending  to  a  circular  basin  and 
fountain,  beyond  which  is  the  walk  («)  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall  (ff). 
Instead  of  a  basin  and  fountain,  a  circular  stage  of  stone  steps  for  containing 
greenhouse  plants  in  the  summer  season,  may  terminate  in  the  centre  in  a 
sundial,  such  as  ^.  121.;  and  in  that  case  the 
basin  and  fountain  may  be  transferred  to  the  centre 
of  the  flower-garden.    The  kind  of  fountain  there 
used  may  resemble^.  122.    This  walk  terminates 
in  an  archway  (t),  which  forms  the  main  entrance 
to  the  kitchen-garden;  and  in  the  angle  at  the 
right  is  the  flower-garden  (/),  which  is  also  shown 
in  the  same  position  at  ^,  in  fig.  119.    There  is  a 
walk  at  it,  in  fig,  120.,  communicating  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground.    There  is  an 
open  loggia  with  a  seat,  opposite  the  fountain ;  and 
on  each  side  of  this  loggia  is  a  small  door,  the  one 
forming  an  entrance  for  the  mistress  to  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  the  other  an  entrance  for  the  master  to 
the  stables:  here  are  also  siunmer  water-closets. 
In  the  reserve  garden,  the  hot-houses  and  pits  are 
shown  at  m;  and  the  open  area  for  composts, 
manure,  &c.,  at  n :  o  is  the  gardener's  kitchen ; 
j9,  his  living-room ;  and  q  his  private  garden,  near 
which  are  a  fuel-shed  and    a    privy :   r  is  the  ' 
entrance  to  the  stable-court,  in  which,  at  /,  there 
is  the  private  entrance,  mentioned  above,  from  the 
loggia.    The  stables,  the  two  coach-houses,  and  a 

privy  for  the  men-servants,  are  shown  to  the  right  and  left  of  h.  Here  also 
is  the  fireplace  to  the  flues  in  the  conservative  wall.  The  poultry-court  is 
shown  at  t ;  and  at  t^,  the  private  entrance  to  it  from  the  loggia.  The  poultry- 
yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflowing  of  the  basin  and  fountain, 
carried  to  it  under  ground.  The  poultry  have  access  to  the  stable-court  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  that  can  be  closed  at  pleasure ;  and  to  the  open 
lawn  and  the  kitchen-court,  through  other  similar  openings.  The  entrance 
to  the  kitchen-garden  is  shown  at  t ;  and  there  is  also  a  servants'  entrance 
from  the  approach.  Part  of  the  branch  road  leading  to  the  stables  is  shown  at 
to ;  part  of  the  approach,  at  9  \  and  part  of  the  sweep  round  the  oval,  at  y. 
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306.  The  contervative  wall  (ff)  should  not  be  a  common  erecdon,  pre- 
senting only  a  flat  perpendicular  surface  and  a  horizontal  line  at  top ;  it  may 
have  piers  at  regular  distances,  terminating  in  caps  surmounted  by  vases, 
above  the  height  of  the  wall,  but  arranged  in  form  and  proportion,  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  conservatory  and  the  house.  In  the  case  of  a  Gothic  or  an 
Elizabethan  building,  these  piers  and  their  terminating  ornaments  should,  of 
course,  vary  accordmgly.  Instead  of  piers,  the  face  of  the  wall  might  be 
broken  by  arched  recesses ;  and^  while  a  more  delicate  kind  of  plant  was 
trained  against  that  part  of  the  wall  which  formed  the  back  of  each  recess,  a 
more  hardy  sort  might  be  trained  against  the  projections  between  them.  We 
have  seen  a  wall  of  this  sort  at  Genoa,  on  which  all  the  recesses  were  covered 
with  rotes,  and  the  piers  with  ivy ;  the  effect  of  which  was  beautiful,  as  the 
roses  continued  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  The  same  efllect  might  be 
produced  in  England,  by  having  the  wall  flued,  and  protected  by  matting 
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during  severe  weather.  Wbere  the  style  was  Gothic,  the  wall  might  be 
covered  with  a  series  of  piers  and  intersecting  arches;  and,  if  the  piers  and 
imposts  of  the  arches  were  covered  with  4v7,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  with 
deciduous  plants,  the  effect,  more  particularly  in  winter,  would  be  very  strik- 
ing. An  excellent  plan  for  varying  such  a  wall  is,  to  form  the  ground  plan 
in  a  zigaag  line,  with  piers  at  the  angles ;  in  which  case,  the  length  of  each 
angle  may  be  10  ft.,  and  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
In  going  along  the  walk  in  front  of  such  a  wall,  one  series  of  angles  would 
meet  the  eye ;  and  in  returning,  another  series.  Another  plan  is,  to  have  the 
wall  straight,  and  a  temporary  or  permanent  roof  projecting  from  it  In  this 
case,  if  the  roof  were  permanent,  it  ought  to  be  composed  of  glazed  sashes, 
which  might  be  taken  off  in  the  summer  season,  and  used  for  growing  melonsi 
leaving  the  pillars  and  rafters  which  supported  the  sashes,  as  fixtures ;  and 
these  might  be  covered  with  rapidly-growing  climbing  plants.  Such  a  roof 
ought  to  extend  over  the  walk,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  used  during 
rainy  weather  in  summer ;  and  that,  during  the  most  severe  frosts  in  winter, 
it  may  afford  a  somewhat  more  temperate  place  for  taking  exercise  than  in 
the  open  air.  The  most  complete  glazed  veranda  of  this  kind  would  be  one 
where  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  framework,  as  well  as  the  sashes,  might  be 
removed  in  summer,  without  leaving  any  marks  to  disfigure  the  scene,  and 
replaced  every  autumn.  A  temporary  veranda,  in  which  the  framework  is  to 
be  covered  with  hurdles  clothed  with  thatch,  or  with  canvas  fixed  to  frame- 
work or  oiled  paper,  forms  a  very  good  protection  for  plants  while  in  their 
dormant  state ;  but  requires  to  be  removed  much  sooner  in  spring  when  they 
begin  to  grow,  than  a  glass  roof;  because,  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
under  an  opaque  roof^  Uiey  become  etiolated  and  blanched  for  want  of  Ught. 
In  general,  conservative  walls  should  be  flued,  in  order  to  give  the  gardener 
the  power  of  assisting  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  fireplace  might  be  conveniently  situated  behind  the  wall,  as  indicated  in 
the  plan  fig*  120.,  at  ^,  wbere  it  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  stable  build- 
ings. A  conservative  wall  may  often  form  one  of  the  sides  of  a  range  of 
office  buildings;  and  this  is  the  case  with  a  part  of  the  wall  we  are  now 
describing,  which  forms  the  side  wall  to  the  stable  (Q  and  coach-house  (A). 

307.  Tlu  eonservatory,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  south-east  aspect ;  while 
the  conservative  wall,  and  the  forcing  structures  (m)  in  the  reserve  garden^ 
front  directly  to  the  south.  By  turning  to  the  plans^^.  107.  to  1 16.,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  distant  views  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  and  from  the 
walk  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall,  are  equal  to  any  obtained  from  other 
parts  of  the  grounds.  Several  designs  for  conser?atories  will  be  given  in  a9 
after  part  of  this  work. 

308.  The  uimUion  of  th$  drcuktr  fiawer-garden  aX  kin  fig.  119.,  and  I  in 
fig.  120.,  is  good  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  by  the  conservative  wall  and  the  kitchen-garden  wall;  and  the 
side  next  the  south  is  open  for  the  free  admission  of  the  sun  and  air  through- 
out the  year.  The  walk  from  the  flower-garden  along  three  sides  of  the  kit- 
chen-garden,  and  leading  to  the  point  n,  is  made  straight,  and  parallel  to  the 
walls;  being,  as  we  consider  it,  governed  in  direction  by  the  latter.  The 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  walk  is  a  border^  which  may  either  be  devoted 
to  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  wall  being  covered  with  half-hardy 
ligneous  plants ;  or  it  may  be  planted  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  wall 
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covered  with  fruit-trees.  In  either  case,  the  exterior  space  is  supposed  to  be 
turf,  varied  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  subdivision  of  the  kitchen-gardeil 
into  compartments,  by  walks  6  ft.  broad,  is  so  obvious  an  airangement  as  to 
require  no  remark.  The  walls  we  shall  suppose  to  be  of  brick,  12  ft.  high, 
and  built  hollow.  The  two  walls  which  form  the  ends,  having  each  one  aide 
facing  the  south,  may  be  flued.  At  o  is  a  rustic  building  of  an  architectural 
character,  so  as  to  be  ornamental,  which  serves  as  a  shed  in  which  various 
articles  may  be  kept,  that  are  required  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  partly  also 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  Among  these  are  hurdles  for  dividing  the  lawn,  or 
hurdling  off  portions  to  be  fed  by  sheep ;  portable  racks,  mangers,  frc,  for 
feeding  sheep  and  lambs  in  winter  and  spring;  trees  which  have  been 
thinned  out,  and  are  to  be  cot  up  at  a  convenient  season,  for  poles,  or  sticks 
for  peas,  and  other  uses ;  reed-hurdles,  canvas  and  oiled-paper  frames,  frc,  for 
protecting  fruit-trees,  and  the  plants  on  the  conservative  wall ;  and,  in  short, 
all  articles  required  in  the  garden,  which  are  too  bulky  or  numerous  to  be 
kept  in  the  reserve  ground. 

309.  The  pUature-^ound  walk^  from  the  point  n  to  j9  in  fig,  119.,  is  to  be 
lowered  by  forming  an  artificial  winding  hollow,  or  valley,  and  placing  the 
walk  in  the  bottom  of  it.  At  |9,  this  hollow  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  approach  road  as  to  admit  of  the  walk  in  it  being  carried 
under  the  road  through  a  tunnel.  Both  sides  of  this  artificial  hollow  are 
intended  to  be  densely  clothed  with  evergreens,  to  prevent  any  person  on  the 
walk  from  seeing  any  object  on  the  approach,  or  discovering  that  he  is  at  all 
near  it;  and  also  to  prevent  the  sunk  wall  ftom  being  seen  by  persons  driving 
along  the  approach.  The  direction  of  the  tunnel  under  the  road  must  be 
perfectly  straight,  in  order  that  the  light  may  penetrate  f^ely  through  it ; 
for,  if  bent  so  as  to  obstruct  the  direct  passage  of  the  light,  it  would  appear 
dark  and  gloomy  while  entering  from  either  end.  The  arch  may  be  of  brick 
or  stone,  set  in  cement ;  and  it  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay,  or  of 
asphaltic  mastic,  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  sinking  into  it.  The 
interior  of  the  arch,  if  built  of  stone,  may  have  open  irregular  joints,  in  the 
rustic  manner ;  and  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  effected  in  brickwork, 
if  the  arch  be  first  built  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  an  extra  half  brick  in 
thickness,  and  the  soffit  afterwards  blocked  out  with  the  aid  of  cement  so  as 
to  resemble  large  atones,  and  weather-stained  so  as  to  imitate  an  arch  of 
great  antiquity  beginning  to  decay ;  or  the  bricks  which  form  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  may  remain  of  their  natural  colour,  but  be  broken  and  stained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  great  age.  Both  extremities  of  the  arch  may  terminate 
in  irregular  masses  of  stone,  or  with  vitrified  brick,  placed  according  to  art, 
as  a  finish :  but  great  taste  and  judgment  are  required,  not  to  overdo  this 
part  of  the  structure.  Above  all  things,  in  tunnels  of  this  description,  let  no 
attempt  ever  be  made  to  communicate  a  grotto-like  character,  by  lining  the 
arch  with  spars,  shells,  stalactites,  &c.,  as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  place  to 
linger  in,  and  contemplate  these,  and  other  grotto-like  or  hermitage-like 
objects.  In  short,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  give  the  ttmnel  the  appear- 
ance of  being  anything  else  than  what  it  is  (that  is,  an  archway  thrown  over  a 
sunk  walk),  except  with  reference  to  age.  The  older  such  an  arch  appears 
to  be,  provided  there  be  no  indication  of  insecurity  or  rapid  decay,  the  less 
objection  is  likely  to  be  made  to  its  use,  by  a  stranger,  as  a  place  for  a  walk 
to  pass  through.    Whatever  is  very  old,  and  at  the  tame  time  very  strong 
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and  secure,  crnnmande  so  mucb  respect  oa  account  of  these  qualities,  that 
Qtfaer  points  are  not  thought  of:  we  eannot  hesitate  to  use  a  passage  that  has 
apparently  been  so  often  traversed  by  others  before  us ;  and  that  we  may 
fancy  has  been  only  made  for  the  convenience  of  exploring  what  lies  beyond. 
Were  fuch  a  tunnel  to  appear  to  be  constructed  of  raw  brick,  or  stone  newly 
dug  from  the  quarry,  the  question  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  why 
it  had  become  necessary ;  and  suspicions  might  arise  as  to  some  trick  or 
deception  about  to  be  played  off;  or  that  some  advantage  had  been  taken  in 
the  way  of  making  the  place  appear  larger  or  better  than  it  really  is. 

310.  Supposing  the  subioil  to  be  very  wet,  and  incapable  of  being  drained  to 
any  great  depth,  then,  instead  of  conducting  the  walk  under  the  approach  in 
a  tunnel,  we  would  carry  it  over  the  road  on  a  bridge.  In  this  case,  the 
approach  road  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hoUow,  and  the  bridge 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  a  plantation  being  made  on  each  side 
of  the  n>ad  over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  approach  from  the  spectator  on  the 
walk.  In  short,  the  approach  should  appear  rather  to  pass  through  a  short 
tunnel  than  under  a  bridge ;  and  the  same  remarks  a^  to  age,  dryness,  light, 
strength,  &c.,  will  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sunk  tunnel  for  the  walk. 
Many  persons,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  would  propose  to  carry  the  walk  over 
the  approach  road,  on  some  kind  of  iron  bridge ;  perhaps  even  one  on  the 
suspension  principle ;  but  such  bridges,  though  exceUent  in  themselves,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  useful  purposes,  are  the  very  reverse  of  rural  or  pic- 
turesque. Their  lightness  does  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  forms  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  of  the  rough  surface  of  their  trunks  and  stems ;  and  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  iron  and  its  manufacture  are  much  more  at  variance 
with  rural  life  than  those  which  arise  from  the  works  of  the  builder  or  car- 
penter, to  which  mankind  have  been  accustomed  from  the  most  remote  ages. 
Where  it  is  desired  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  should  appear  truly  rural 
and  picturesque,  we  would  allow  of  no  iron  gates,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  fences ; 
much  less  of  tree  guards  of  iron,  iron  seats  and  benches,  iron  trelliswork,  iron 
stakes  for  plants,  &c.  Where,  however,  a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  finish 
was  to  be  joined  to  the  picturesque,  such  as  near  the  house,  we  would  allow 
of  a  wire  fence,  to  separate  the  lawn  from  the  park,  paddock,  or  sheep  walk; 
and,  for  grand,  mansions,  csstles,  and  palaces,  we  would  admit  of  highly 
wrought  entrance  gates ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  we  could  go.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  object  to  iron  in  the  construction  of  verandas,  glazed  structures,  &c., 
where  it  assumes  an  architectural  character,  and  is,  besides,  disguised,  so. as 
to  appear  like  wood.  Our  principle  is,  that  we  object  to  iron,  where,  from 
the  form  of  the  article,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  obvious  to  the 
eye  of  every  spectator ;  and,  consequently,  its  use  interferes  with  rural  and 
picturesque  beauty. 

311.  ^  rustic  seat, — From  q  in  Jig.  119.  p.  207.,  where  the  walk  emerges 
from  the  tunnel,  it  gradually  rises  till  we  arrive  at  the  »eat  r.  From  this  seat, 
which  may  be  a  rustic  thatched  structure,  in  the  manner  of /^.  123.,  with  a 
wall  behind,  and  open  arches  in  front  supported  on  rustic  pillars,  a  good  view 
of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  is  obtained,  which  will  have  a  somewhat 
striking  effect  upon  a  stranger,  his  last  view  of  it  having  been  the  very  oppo* 
site  side,  viz.  the  conservatory  front.  The  construction  of  this  seat  is  as 
follows :— The  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  being  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  2  ft,  is  filled  in,  to  within  6  in.  of  the  surface,  with  concrete ;  or  with 
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ehalk  and  flinti,  or  grayel,  rammed  bard,  and  finished  with  a  lerel  mirface. 
On  thii  are  raised  die  bases  of  the  rustic  pillars  which  support  the  roof,  which 
bases  should  each  consist  of  a  single  stone ;  or,  if  it  is  wished  to  be  economical, 
of  brickwork,  which  will  reach  as  high  as  the  intended  surface  of  the  floor, 
and  be  there  corered  with  a  square  or  an  octagonal  paving-tile.    On  these 


plinths  the  rustic  columns  are  placed,  and  connected  temporarily  at  top  by 
strips  of  deal  nailed  to  their  sides.  The  columns,  or  props,  for  the  back  part 
of  the  structure,  will  be  placed  upon  projecting  plinths,  firom  one  continued 
plinth  :  because  they  are  not  intended  to  be  seen  on  the  inside,  and  to  appear 
detached  only  an  inch  or  two  from  the  wall  on  the  outside.  Standards  must 
now  be  raised,  so  as  to  form  tlie  skeleton  for  the  solid  part  of  the  back  wall ; 
and  this  skeleton  must  first  be  covered  with  thin  boards  on  both  ades.  This 
being  done,  the  columns  all  round  the  structure  are  to  have  caps  placed  on 
them,  consisting  of  squared  blocks  of  wood,  somewhat  longer  than  the  nine- 
inch  tile  which  formed  the  plinth  below,  but  of  the  same  width.  On  these, 
skeleton  arches  are  to  be  constructed,  and  afterwards  a  skeleton  roof.  The 
roef^  on  the  inside,  is  to  be  clothed  wiUi  thin  boards,  so  as  to  form  the  interior 
of  a  cone ;  and  on  the  outside  with  laths,  so  as  to  render  the  exterior  of  the 
same  shape.  The  next  step  is  to  clothe  the  exterior  of  the  cone  with  reeds  or 
thatch,  as  in  the  figure.  Tlie  interior  being  now  secured  from  rain,  the  floor 
may  be  paved  with  pebbles,  or  with  sections  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed 
endwise,  or  with  brick-bats  placed  on  end  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  back  wall 
may  be  covered  with  strips  of  wood,  of  such  kinds  as  have  a  thin  bark,  such 
as  hazel,  birch,  &c.,  disposed  as  in  the  figure.  The  exterior  of  this  wall  may 
be  clothed  with  rough  bark,  such  as  that  of  the  oak,  covered  with  lichens, 
moss,  &c.  The  sofiits  of  the  arches  should  also  be  covered  with  strips 
of  smooth-barked  trees,  with  the  bark  on ;  as  should  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  cone,  which  forms  the  ceiling.  There  remains  only  to  fix  the  seat, 
which  is  a  simple  bench,  attached  to  the  wall  behind,  and  with  supports  in 
front. 
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Fig.  124.  is  another  de- 
sign for  a  rustic  seat  of  the 
same  general  character,  bat 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  more 
elaborately  finished.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bonnet 
roof,  instead  of  being  of 
thatch,  is  of  strips  of  wood 
with  the  bark  on,  closely 
joined,  so  as  to  exclude 
rain.  The  seat  is  also  more 
elaborately  finished. 

312.  Doric  Temple.— 
From  r,  \nfig.  1 19.,  p.  207., 
the  walk  proceeds  along  an 
uniform  surface  to  » ;  where 
there  may  be  constructed 
in  stone,  or  brick  covered 
with  cement,  a  Doric  temple,  or  any  other  buiJdmg  that  the  proprietor 
may  think  desirable.  We  have  mentioned  a  Doric  temple,  because  that 
order  requires  less  ornament  than  any  other,  and  because  it  admits  of  the 
interior  being  fitted  up  as  a  good  room.  This  room  might  be  a  billiard-room, 
or  a  place  for  occasionally  drinking  tea  or  dining  in;  or  for  a  children's  party, 
or  a  dance ;  or  for  stationing  a  band  of  music  in,  on  extraordinary  occasions ; 
or  it  might  be  a  place  for  statues,  minerals,  models,  or  other  objects  in  which 
the  proprietor  was  curious*  Instead  of  one  large  room,  there  might  be  two 
open  porticoes,  back  to  back,  with  a  small  room  between  them  communicating 
with  both  ;  in  which  case,  the  portico  of  the  end  next  the  house  would  make 
a  good  object  to  be  seen  from  the  windows ;  while  from  a  seat  in  it  would  be 
obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  conservatory  front  of  the  house  ;  and  the 
seat  in  the  other  portico,  at  the  back,  would  command  the  interesting  distant 
prospects  indicated  itifigi,  HI.  to  114.,  p.  202,  203. 

313.  TkewM  is  continued  from  «,  in  fig.  119.,  p.  207.,  till  it  joins  that 
round  the  kitchen-garden  at  C,  thus  completing  die  tour  of  the  place.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  ihcrease  the  number  of  walks,  and  to  conceal  them 
from  one  another  by  strips  of  evergreens  in  some  places,  and  by  raised  mounds 
of  turf  in  others ;  but  we  have  preferred  a  comparatively  simple  style  for 
laying  out  this  place,  and  have  indicated  no  more  wi^ks  than  what  are  likely, 
under  conmion  management,  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  We  have  carefully 
avoided  laying  down  any  branch  walks'  from  the  circumferential  walk  p^rs  <, 
towards  the  approach,  the  house,  or  the  flower-garden ;  not  only  because  we 
wished  to  preserve  the  breadth  of  effect  of  the  lawn  (which  we  consider,  when 
combined  with  ^e  concealment  of  t^e  boundaries  by  planting,  as  the  best 
means  of  giving  dignity  and  extent  to  a  place),  but  also  because  we  wished 
to  keep  an  uninterrupted  glade  of  turf  from  d  to  x,  by  u,  r,  and  w,  for  those 
to  take  exercise  in  who  prefer  turf  to  gravel  fbr  walking  on ;  and  also  as  a 
place  where  children  may  learn  to  ride.  (See  the  open  spaces  among  the 
trees  in  the  plan/^.  125.)  We  have  shown  no  walk  from  y  to  «,  leaving  that 
situation  as  a  fit  place  for  an  archery-ground,  should  one  be  thought 
desirable. 

314.  The  width  of  all  (he  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground  we  propose  to  be 
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6  ft. ;  and  we  have  already  given  directions  for  their  execution  in  the  best 
manner.     (See  p.  53.,  and  Garden  Operations.) 

315.  PlmUUig. — The  general  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  exhibited 
in  the  plan^fy.  125. ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  distribution  of  the 
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leading  genera.  The  first  point  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  in 
order  to  harmonise  the  wood  within  the  ring-fence  with  the  trees  in  the 
hedgerows  or  strips  beyond  it,  a  few  trees  should  be  plauted  within,  of  the 
same  kinds  as  those  without  For  example,  in  fff,  125.,  there  are  elms  in 
two  narrow  slips  beyond  the  boundary  at  a ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
few  elms  of  the  same  kind  scattered  among  the  other  trees  within.  At  b, 
there  are  some  Lombardy  poplars  in  the  foreground  of  the  exterior  scene ;  and, 
therefore,  two  or  three  of  the  same  species  are  planted  within  the  boundary. 
At  c,  there  are  some  sweet  chestnuts  without;  and,  consequently;  some  are 
planted  in  the  interior.  From  d  to  V,  there  is  an  extensive  plantation  of 
larches  in  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  to  appropriate  this  plantation 
to  the  newly-formed  residence,  a  good  many  larches  must  be  planted 
in  the  enclosed  grounds.  At  /,  the  exterior  plantation  is  a  natiural  oak 
wood ;  and,  therefore,  Qtt6rcus  peduocuUta  and  Q.  sessiliflbra  are  the  pre- 
vailing trees  in  the  interior.  In  some  cases,  it  may  not  only  be  desirable 
to  have  the  same  sorts  of  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  ring-fence,  but 
even  to  allow  portions  of  the  old  hedgerows,  with  the  trees  in  them, 
to  remain  in  the  improved  grounds,  in  order  to  harmonise  what  is  within 
with  what  is  without;  but  this  kind  of  treatment  should  never  be  attempted, 
except  where  its  effect  in  appropriating  the  adjoining  grounds,  as  well  as 
in  harmonising  the  general  landscape  as  a  whole,  will  be  such  as  to  silence 
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all  objectiont.  All  the  trees  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising  the 
interior  of  the  ring-fence  with  the  scenery  without,  in  such  a  case  as  that 
before  us,  need  not  exceed  50  or  60 ;  and  it  will  most  commonly  happen  that 
these  may  already  exist  in  the  condemned  hedgerows,  or  in  scattered  groups 
in  the  fields,  as  is  the  case,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  plan  fig.  105., 
p.  199.  The  trees  in  the  old  hedgerows  which  it  may  be  thought  advisable 
to  save,  will  only  want  to  be  freed  from  the  thorns  and  other  hedge  plants 
(except  a  few  left  to  group  with  them),  and  to  hare  the  ground  about  them 
levelled  down  and  smoothed.  The  groups  already  existing  may  either  be 
thinned  out  or  added  to,  as  may  be  found  requisite. 

316.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  in  the  geometric  style  cf  laying  out 
grounds,  the  mode  of  harmonising  a  residence  with  the  surrounding  country 
was,  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a  continuation  of  those  avenues  and  lines  of 
trees  which  formed  part  of  the  residence.  This  implied  the  possession  of  the 
grounds  beyond  the  park  fence;  and,  when  this  is  the  case  in  the  modem 
style,  a  few  groups  without  the  boundary  fence,  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  as 
those  within,  will  effect  the  same  object  This  used  to  be  frequently  done 
when  a  park  or  parks  were  surrounded  by  a  common :  and  Uounslow  Heath  was 
formerly  clumped,  for  the  sake  of  the  adjoining  country  seats  of  Syon,  Syon 
Hill,  &c. ;  as  Cobham  Common  was,  to  appropriate  it,  in  the  eye  of  exclusive 
taste,  to  Claremont  and  Esher. 

317.  All  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
complete  this  residence,  we  intend  to  plant  without  fences,  and  to  place  at 
such  distances  an  that  they  will  not  require  any  thinning  for  at  least  ten 
years.  The  ground  on  which  these  are  to  be  planted  is  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  trenched  and  drained,  and  even,  where  necessary,  manured, 
before  planting  it ;  so  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  fail  to  tlurive  rapidly. 
During  the  growth  of  these  trees,  we  would  not  allow  any  grass  or  weeds  to 
grow  within  several  feet  of  their  stems ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  not 
dig  the  surface,  but  only  hoe  it,  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  fork  up  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  to  render  it  a  conductor  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  to  admit  air  to  the  fibrous  roots  which  rise  up  near  the  surface. 
We  would  not,  during  the  same  period,  prune  off  any  of  the  side  branches, 
except  such  as  had  begun  to  decay,  leaving  each  tree  and  shrub  to  assume  its 
natural  shape. 

318.  Some  wUl  imagine  that  a  plantation  in  which  the  trees  are  at  such  a 
distance  apart  wili  appear  thin;  and  this,  we  allow,  will  be  the  case  for  two  or 
three  years  at  first;  but  in  the  fourth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
branches  extending  themselves,  there  will  be  an  appearance  of  richness  and 
massiveness  in  such  a  plantation,  which  plantations  as  thick  as  they  are 
generally  made  never  acquire  at  any  age.  There  is  not  a  greater  mistake, 
nor  one  more  commonly  made  by  practical  gardeners,  no  less  than  by 
amateurs,  than  that  of  planting  thick,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  dense  mass 
of  foliage  that  shall  not  be  seen  through ;  and  which  shall  thus  become  a 
screen  to  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  conceal.  On  the  contrary,  the  true 
and  only  mode  of  producing  a  dense  mass  of  trees  or  shrubs  is,  to  plant  so 
thinly  as  to  admit  of  each  tree  or  shrub  becoming  clothed  with  branches  from 
the  ground  upwards.  A  plantation  of  this  kind,  of  only  two  trees  or  shrubs 
in  depth  (the  plants  being  inserted  alternately),  will,  as  soon  as  their  branches 
touch,  form  an  effectual  screen ;  whereas  a  plantation  of  scores  of  trees  in 
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depth,  if  the  plants  sre  so  dose  together  as  to  draw  one  another  np,  and  leare 
the  stems  without  side  branches,  will  be  everywhere  seen  through.  Any  one 
may  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  strips  of  plantations  along  road-sides,  made  to 
shut  out  the  public  road  from  gentlemen's  parks  or  pleasure-grounds.  At  the 
distance  at  which  the  house  is  placed,  the  road  is  concealed  from  its  windows 
by  the  heads  of  the  trees;  but  the  spectator  riding  along  the  road  sees 
through  between  their  stems  without  any  difficulty.  The  immense  masses  of 
wood  in  Kensington  Oardens  being  without  undergrowth,  and  never  haying 
been  thinned,  are  seen  through  in  every  direction,  though  some  of  them  are 
a  thousand  feet  in  depth ;  and  thus  (now  that  the  old  yew  hedges  planted  by 
London  and  Wise  have  been  cut  down)  there  is  not  a  single  space  on  which 
the  imagination  can  rent  throughout  the  whole  of  these  extensive  grounds. 
A  plantation  which  is  thinly  planted  has  this  other  great  advantage ;  vix.  that, 
while  it  cannot  be  seen  through,  it  can  be  seen  into :  its  margin,  instead  of 
being  a  line  of  naked  stems,  forms  a  succession  of  prominences  and  recesses, 
each  varied  more  or  less  in  form,  and  in  light  and  shade ;  and  thus  constituting 
a  rich  and  varied  boundary,  instead  t>f  a  meagre  and  monotonous  one.  There 
is  scarcely  any  point  which  we  are  more  anxious  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers,  than  the  necessity  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  thinly,  and  of 
thinning  out  afterwards,  as  the  trees  advance  in  growth,  so  as,  in  general,  to 
keep  them  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards ;  and  always  to  do  so  when  the 
object  b  concealment.  As,  however,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
subject,  many  persons  have  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  appearance  of 
a  thinly-planted  plantation,  it  may  be  avoided,  by  planting  trees  between 
those  which  are  to  remain,  not  as  nurses,  but  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  others 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  irregularly,  as  shown  in  fig,  126. ;  or  to  plant  the 
permanent  trees  at  once  in  quincunx,  as  shown  in  fig,  127.,  by  which  means 
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the  appearanqe  of  bareness  is  avoided,  and  jret  the  trees  are  kept  at  the 
Aecetssry  distance  asunder. 

319.  With  re$pect  to  the  du&ibution  of  the  kinde  of  treee,  setting  out  from 
the  natural  oak  wood  (/  in  Jig,  125.  in  p.  216.),  we  would  introduce,  from 
that  point  to  the  entrance  lodge,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  approach  road 
from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  house,  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
Qu6rcu8  that  would  grow  freely  in  the  given  locality.  AH  the  evergreen 
varieties  of  Qu^rcus  C^rris  we  would  make  use  of  over  the  tunnel,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  hollow  of  which  the  tunnel  walk  forms  the  bottom  ;  and  all 
the  o^er  evergreen  oaks,  such  as  Qu6rcu8  jTlez,  the  cork  tree,  &c.,  we  would 
introduce  next  the  house ;  partly  because  these  species  will  not  grow  so  high 
as  to  overpower  it,  and  partly  to  vary  the  appearance  of  the  domestic  offices. 
As  secondary  trees,  we  would  introduce  along  the  approach  the  maples  and 
nycamores,  which  will  contrast  well  with  the  oaks  with  which  they  are 
mhigled,  from  the  eariiness  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  and  from  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  both  in  many  species.  Along  with  the  oaks  and  acers,  we  would 
also  plant  a  few  spring- flowering  trees,  such  as  the  ornamental  crab  trees, 
laburnums,  and  amelanchiers,  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  at  that  season ; 
some  summer-flowering  trees,  such  as  the  difibrent  kinds  of  horse  chestnut, 
pavias,  and  robinias,  to  give  beauty  during  summer;  and  some  of  the  autumn 
showy  fruit-bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  large-fruited  thorns,  Pfrva  iS6rbus,  P^rus 
h^brida,  &c. ;  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  appearance  at  that  season.  We  would 
introduce  no  shrubs  along  this  approach,  except  such  as  the  holly,  the  yew, 
and  the  box,  which,  as  they  grow  up,  take  the  character  of  low  trees.  The 
box  trees  should  be  most  numerous  near  the  house ;  and  the  hollies  and  yews 
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over  the  tunnel  and  along  the  banks  of  the  sunk  walk.  None  of  these  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  planted  nearer  to  one  another,  or  to  the  road,  than  from 
10  ft.  to  15  ft. ;  but  the  common  and  Turkey  oaks  may  be  as  much  as  20  or 
30  feet  apart  at  planting ;  and  no  nurse  trees  whatever  ought  to  be  planted 
along  with  them,  however  bleak  the  situation,  for  the  following  reasons,  and 
others  already  given  in.  p.  177.  The  ground  being  trenched  and  in  good 
heart,  and  having  neither  weeds  nor  nurses  to  extract  the  noiurishment  from 
the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  with  eztraordinaTy  vigour;  and,  being  exposed  to 
the  light,  air,  and  wind,  on  every  side,  will  become  bushy  vigorous  plants, 
capable  of  resisting  violent  winds,  from  whatever  direction  they  may  come. 
If  drawn  up  by  nurses,  they  will  attain  a  given  height  in  a  shorter  period ; 
but,  being  deprived  by  the  nurse  of  a  great  part  of  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  also  precluded  by  the  same  false  friend  from  enjoying  the 
light  and  air  on  the  sides,  they  will  be  without  lateral  strength  or  beauty. 
Hence,  a  long  period  of  stagnation  occurs  in  all  plantations  that  have  been 
forced  forward  by  nurses,  as  soon  as  these  are  withdrawn,  and  the  trees  are 
left  to  be  weaned  by  time  and  the  weather. 

320.  In  the  southeast  tmgle^  where  accident  hae  placed  a  number  of  larches^ 
we  would  mlroduce  all  the  tpeciee  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  that  could  be 
admitted  in  a  place  of  this  extent;  distributing  them  along  the  southern 
boundary,  among  a  few  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  sake  of  harmony, 
and  also  along  the  eastern  boundary,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  trees  that  are  scattered  on  the  lawn  we  would  have  chiefly  of 
the  low  or  middling-sized  kinds,  in  order  that  they  might  not  interfere  with 
the  dignity  of  the  house.  Among  these  we  would  include  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  tree  thorns,  all  the  crabs,  a  number  of  fruit  trees  of  the  kinds  most 
ornamental  in  blossom  and  in  fruit ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  trees  belonging  to 
the  order  RoekeeBb,  In  this  way,  we  would,  in  this  residence  of  ten  acres, 
include  every  species  and  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  would  endure  the 
open  air  in  the  given  climate ;  being  careful  to  admit  only  a  few  of  such  kinds 
as  grow  very  rapidly,  or  to  a  great  height ;  such  as  some  species  of  poplar 
and  willow,  and  some  varieties  of  the  English  elm.  Of  these  very  rapid- 
growing  lofty  trees,  there  are  about  a  score  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  to  omit  altogether  in  a  place  like  this,  of  small  extent  and  nearly  flat. 
With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  all  the  other  trees,  we  have  already 
(p.  1 76.)  laid  down  the  general  principles ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
the  landscape-gardener,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  mark  the  situation  of 
every  particular  tree  and  shrub,  with  its  name,  on  a  ground  plan ;  ,but  such  a 
plan  (of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in  fig,  42.,  in  p.  96.)  would  obviously,  in 
the  present  case,  be  much  too  large  for  our  pages.  We  cannot,  however,  too 
strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  a  working-plan,  indicating 
the  precise  situation  of  every  tree  and  shrub,  is  essential  in  every  small  place, 
where  the  object  is  to  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Even  an  expe- 
rienced landscape-gardener,  when  laying  out  a  small  villa,  without  such  a 
guide,  will  be  liable  to  err,  by  admitting  too  many  of  one  species  or  variety, 
and  too  few,  perhaps,  of  anotiier;  by  omitting  some  altogether,  and  by  plant- 
ing others  in  wrong  situations.  In  short,  the  mature  consideration  which  is 
required  for  the  landscape-gardener,  before  he  can  make  a  proper  working 
plan  for  the  plantations,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
prietor, but  to  the  artist  himself,  for  the  maintenance  of  due  proportion 
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Among  the  kinds  of  trees  employed,  and  for  the  general  taste  of  the  place,  as 
far  as  trees  are  concerned.  Another  advantage  of  having  the  situation  of 
every  particular  tree  and  shruh  marked  on  the  plan,  with  a  corresponding 
list  of  their  names,  is,  that  no  nurseryman  or  johhing  gardener,  who  may  he 
employed  to  execute  the  planting,  can  have  any  pretence  for  sending  in  more 
trees,  or  trees  and  shruhs  of  other  sorts,  than  are  indicated  in  the  plan ; 
imless,  indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  nurseryman  or  johhing  gardener  pre- 
tends to  improve  the  plan  of  the  landscape-gardener,  and  having,  hy  dint  of 
perseverance  and  talking,  got  the  ear  of  his  employer,  the  latter  is  prevailed 
on,  for  quiet's  sake,  to  yield  to  the  proposed  alterations,  and  to  admit  trees 
and  shrubs  in  such  quantities  as,  in  some  cases,  entirely  to  destroy  the  effect 
which  the  landscape-gardener  intended  to  produce.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  all  new  plantations,  especially  in  those  made  in  the  grounds  of  small 
country  residences,  the  plants  are  now  generally  put  in  so  thick  as  almost  to 
touch  each  other,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  thousand  plants  per  acre,  even 
of  trees  alone ;  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  of  planting  which  we  recom- 
mend, the  number  per  acre,  when  trees  alone  ate  employed,  wUl  scarcely  ever 
amount  to  a  thousand ;  and,  when  shrubs  alone  are  planted,  to  not  more  than 
between  two  and  three  thousand,  according  to  the  small  or  large  size  which 
the  kinds  will  attain  when  fully  grown,  or  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  when 
young.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  wide  planting  is,  that  no  thinning 
will  be  required  for  several  years  afterwards :  and  every  landscape-gardener 
knows  that  the  effect  of  the  plantations,  in  nine  tenths  of  newly-made  places, 
is  most  materially  injured  by  the  neglect  which  generally  takes  place  in  thin- 
ning. "When  thinning  is  neglected  after  the  branches  of  the  trees  touch  each 
other,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  as  if  they  were  in  a  nursery.  In  a  few  years 
the  more  tender  kinds  are  choked ;  and  the  coarser  kinds,  filling  up  the  space 
thus  left,  are,  in  their  turn,  drawn  up ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  whole  presents  a  mass  of  naked  stems,  with  diminutive  tops ;  and, 
if  thinning  is  then  had  recourse  to,  the  results  are  hideous,  at  first,  in  regard 
to  effect;  and,  after  one  or  two  seasons,  from  the  wind  and  weather  being 
admitted  where  they  never  were  before,  they  are  destructive  to  the  trees ; 
which  either  gradually  decay,  and  at  last  die  standing,  or  are  blown  down 
by  the  first  violent  storm  of  wind. 

321.— 7*A«  planting  of  the  kitchen-garden  with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  treated  of  in  preceding  pages ;  particularly  in 
p.  75,  to  which  we  now  refer  the  reader. 

322.  Execution, — All  that  we  have  said  hitherto  may  be  considered  as  only 
committed  to  paper  in  the  form  of  plans,  and  a  report,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  proprietor  and  his  family.  When  these  are  approved  of,  the  next  step 
is  to  carry  them  into  execution.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  contract,  and 
sometimes  by  the  proprietor  employing  his  own  workmen,  imder  the  direction 
of  a  competent  manager ;  but,  most  frequently,  partly  in  one  way  and  partly 
in  the  other.  The  house,  offices,  lodge,  garden  walls,  and,  in  general,  all 
that  belongs  to  architecture,  may  be  done  by  contract ;  provided  a  respectable 
and  responsible  builder  is  engaged  as  the  contractor,  and  not  beaten  down  to 
the  lowest  price  by  competition.  The  architect  who  designed  the  buildings 
should,  of  course,  have  the  general  inspection  of  the  work  as  it  is  going  on ;  and 
there  should  be  a  clause  in  the  agreement  between  the  contractor  and  the  pro- 
prietor, that  alterations  or  deviations  from  the  plan  may  be  made  according  to 
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•epanta  ud  spadfio  agreeniMita,  without  inTalidatiiig  the  general  contnet 
entered  into  at  fint.  Many  persons,  from  good  motives^  or  from  a  view  to 
economy,  employ  a  carpenter  or  builder  in  a  small  way,  whom  they  wish  to  en- 
courage, to  carry  buildings  into  execution ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error. 
Tradesmen  in  a  small  way  of  business  are  generally  deficient  in  capital ;  and, 
not  having  a  stock  of  seasoned  materials  by  them,  they  never  can  do  justice 
to  the  work*  The  charges  of  such  persons  are,  also*  very  frequently  higher 
than  those  of  first-rate  builders.  We  could  give  the  hutory  of  many  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  have  cost  from  6Q0L  to  between 
30,000/.  and  40,000/.,  and  have  been  built  in  this  manner ;  and  for  doing  which 
the  owners  have  bitterly  repented  ever  afterwards.  We  know  one  gendemaa 
who,  on  his  own  judgment,  aided  by  that  of  his  carpenter  and  bricklayer, 
laid  out  upwards  of  40,0001.  in  endeavouring  to  execute  a  plan  for  a  mansion, 
received  from  a  first-rate  architect ;  but,  in  dmng  this,  not  thoroughly  uadei^ 
standing  the  conslruction  of  a  certain  dome  over  a  saloon,  it  has  beeome 
depressed  at  one  part  of  the  sides,  and  admits  rain  at  the  haunches  of  the 
arch.  Another  gentleman  commenced  the  building  of  a  house  on  the  day- 
work  system,  which,  if  it  be  ever  completed,  will  cost  him  three  times  moce 
than  he  ever  contemplated  laying  out  B,,  a  wealthy  merchant  about  to 
retire,  employed,  to  build  a  country  house,  a  very  wmthy  carpenter,  who  had 
married  his  wife's  maid,  and  also  had  become  a  master  in  a  small  way :  but, 
whether  from  not  having  supplied  him  regularly  with  ready  money,  or 
from  some  other  cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  certain  it  is,  that 
luiseasoned  timber  was  used  in  the  partition^  roof,  and  floors;  and  a  veiy 
warm  summer,  that  of  1826,  happening  soon  after  the  house  was  finished 
and  taken  possession  o(  the  whole  of  the  partitions  shrank  and  twuted  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  laige  rents  in  the  plaster.  The  caipenter  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  employer  that  the  foundations  of  the  w^  had  given 
way ;  but  this  was  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  credited  by  any  one.  The 
rents  in  the  plaster  of  the  pastitions  wen  filled  iq^  with  putty  in  some  plaees» 
and  with  stucco  in  others;  but  they  are  still  conspicuous,  and  must  neoeesa* 
rily  remain  so  till  the  lath  and  plaster  are  stripped  of^  and  the  stud-work 
reclothed.  The  whole  of  the  boarded  floors  in  this  house  shrank  so  much* 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  twice  taken  up  and  relaid ;  and  all  the  ceilings 
are  cracked.  Anodier  merchant  in  a  smaller  way,  a  £bw  years  ago,  built  a 
house  in  the  country,  which  cost  him  2000/.,  and  employed  a  veiy  reipeetable 
jobbing  caipenter  that  he  had  confidence  in,  from  having  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  employ  him  in  petty  jobs  in  town ;  but  confidence  is  often  the  result 
of  habit,  want  of  inquiry,  or  indolence ;  and  this  confidence  maybe  deserved 
by  an  individual  in  one  point,  or  in  several,  and  yet  not  be  applicable  to  all 
that  that  individual  will,  or  is  even  entitled  to«  undertake.  In  this  caae,  the 
London  carpenter  and  joiner,  who  could  procure  whatever  credit  was  want- 
ing for  the  execution  of  little  jobs  that  he  executed  firom  time  to  time,  under 
the  immediate  eye,  it  may  be  said,  of  his  timber-merchaQt,  could  not  so 
readily  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  more  extensive  contract  for  an  erection  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  never  before  been  employed;  and  where,  as  his  timber- 
merchant  well  knew,  if  his  employer  did  not,  he  had  to  purchase  his  experience, 
and  that  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  others,  from  having  himself  nothing 
to  lose.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes,  chalk  lime,  instead  of 
stone  lime,  was  employed  for  the  outside  walls,  and  unseasoned  timber  for  the 
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carpentry  of  the  house,  as  well  as  for  the  joinery.  The  joints  of  the  brick* 
work  were  aoon  obliged  to  be  raked  out,  and  filled  in  with  tuck  and  puck ; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  door  in  the  house  that  has  not  shrunk  and  twisted ; 
nor  a  window-eash  that  does  not  rattle  in  the  frames  with  the  slightest  breeie. 
It  is  true  there  is  no  want  of  TentHation  in  this  house,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  chimney  that  does  not  draw  well ;  but  the  causes  which  produce  these 
effects  render  tile  rooms  so  cold  in  winter,  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly 
lieated  by  the  largest  fires.  In  all  the  larger  windows,  the  panes  have  been 
cracked  by  the  twisting  of  the  sash-bars ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  par* 
titions  and  the  floors  are  warped  and  rent,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  To  employ. 
first>rate  workmen,  and  supply  them  with  ready  money  for  purchasing  all  the 
materials,  is  a  mode  often  resorted  to,  under  the  idea  of  economy ;  but,  how- 
ever excdlent  and  honest  the  workmen  employed  may  be,  aad  however  well 
they  may  be  acquainted  with  the  various  details  of  house-building,  they  must 
neeessarily  be  without  the  experience  of  the  master-builder,  who  has  built 
■everal  houses  of  different  sizes;  and  thus  be  liable  to  be  wrong  in  judging  of 
what  will  suit  The  pers6ns  selling  the  materials  will  also  naturally  keep  their 
beat  artaeles  for  their  best  customers;  sad  thus  the  purchaser  of  smsU  quantities 
will  not  be  able  to  get  his  materials  either  so  good  or  so  cheap.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  it  seems  hard  to  lay  down  mles  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
mechanic  or  tradesman  who  has  no  capital  from  ever  bettering  his  condition ; 
but  we  cannot  help  it.  We  merely  state  facts,  and  the  opinions  which  we  have 
formed  on  them.  In  another  house,  bnOt  imder  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, in  addition  to  these  eidls,  more  or  less  aggravated  or  alleviated,  in 
consequence  of  employing  an  ignorant  plumber,  all  the  lead  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  which  was  too  thin,  and  was,  consequently,  raised,  cracked,  and 
twisted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  was  obliged  to  be  removed,  and  replaoed  by 
lead  of  a  thicker  quality  at  the  end  of  the  third  summer;  and  all  the  water- 
closets  were  obliged  to  be  altered.  One  of  these,  a  self-acting  patent  one, 
which  cost  double  the  usual  expense,  was  rendered  useless  by  the  plumber's 
sttempting  to  improve  its  construction,  while  setting  it  up.  (M  inquiry  into 
die  history  of  this  plumber,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  been  regulariy 
brought  up  to  the  business,  but  that,  having  ftiled  in  a  totally  different  trade, 
in  anodier  part  of  London,  he  had  set  up  as  a  plumber  on  the  faith  of  public 
ignorance.  In  this  manner  many  persons  about  the  Metropolis  setup  as  petty 
masters  in  businesses  which  they  have  never  been  regularly  taught.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  occupations  of  coid-merehant,  wine-merchant,  publican, 
and  coffbe-bouse-keeper,  are  univefsal  resources  to  peraons  not  regularly 
brought  vp  to  any  trade ;  but  tiiose  of  petty  builders,  plumbers,  glaziers, 
bricklayers,  upholsterers,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  trades  and  professions, 
aire  also  the  resources  of  persons  who  have  been  unsncoesslul  in  their  original 
{mrsuits.  To  these  examples  of  bungled  houses,  we  could  add  hundreds  of 
other  cases,  some  of  which  would  hardly  be  credited  by  our  readem,  which 
have  come  under  our  observation  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
all  which  time  our  attention  has  been  constantly  directed  to  the  subjects 
of  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  We  dudl  only  add,  thsit  our  decided 
opinion  is,  tha^  whether  a  shed  or  a  mansion  is  to  be  erected,  tiie  cheapest 
mode,  as  wel  as  &e  beat,  is  to  employ  a  first-rate  builder. 

3231  Tk§  ffrmtiptd  fkmtifig  about  Me  piaeey  indnding  the  trenching  and 
levelling  of  the  ground,  the  formation  of  the  approach  and  walks,  and  also 
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the  laying  out  of  the  kitchen-garden,  may  be  executed  by  eontraet,  by 
a  respectable  nuraeryman.  In  general,  however,  whether  in  small  or  large 
placet,  the  work  will  he  more  carefally  done,  and  not  at  much  more  expenee, 
by  emplojring  a  firtt-rate  head  gardener,  who  is  to  be  continued  aflerwarda, 
to  manage  the  garden ;  and  allowing  him  to  execute  the  work,  partly  by  let^ 
ting  it  out  in  small  jobs,  and  partly  by  daywork.  Trenching,  digging  drains^ 
excavating  for  roads  or  walks,  and  even  smoothing  and  levelling,  may  all  he 
done  by  the  job ;  and,  wherever  work  can  be  thus  executed,  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
workmen.  Much,  however,  in  this  ease,  depends  on  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  head  gardener  in  letting  out  the  work-;  and  his  attention  in 
seeing  it  properly  executed. 

324.  Whether  the  hvUdmge  or  the  pUnUatUme  ought  to  he  eomtneneed  JSrtt, 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  being  variously  answered,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Where  the  place  is  extensive,  and  much  planting,  wholly  detached 
from  buildings,  is  required,  all  the  plantations  may  be  commenced  two  or 
three  years  before  the  bmldings ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  place  like  that  before 
us,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  planting  is  connected  with  the  house  and 
offices,  or  the  kitchen-garden,  or  borders  the  approach  road,  all  the  buildings 
ought  to  be  completed,  at  least  exteriorly,  before  even  the  ground  is  levelled 
or  trenched  for  planting :  eten  the  cartage  of  materials  to  the  house  along 
the  approach  road  will  endanger  young  trees  bordering  on  it;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  much  better  not  to  plant  them  till  the  road  is  made. 

325.  The  Jlrat  actual  etep  m  executing  the  huiU&nge^  more  partictUariy  the 
houte  and  officee,  i»  to  erect  a  temporary  ahed  for  the  uee  ef  the  carpenter  and 
other  workmen,  both  as  a  place  for  working  in,  and  to  enable  tiiem  to  lock  up 
their  tools,  &c. ;  the  next  is  to  mark  out  the  foundations,  and  to  have  them 
excavated ;  and  the  third,  which  ought  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
and  second,  is  the  procuring  and  lajring  down  materials.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  first  and  the  last  workman  connected  with  erecting  any 
building  is  the  carpenter.  He  is  required  to  construct  skeleton  squares  or 
triangles,  before  the  ground  is  broken  for  the  foundations,  or  a  single  brick 
or  stone  can  be  laid,  in  order  that  the  angles  of  the  foundations  may  be  truly 
correct;  and,  as  the  building  proceeds,  he  is  employed  in  preparing  and 
plscing  the  flooring,  roofing,  doors,  windows,  and  interior  fittings,  to  the  last 
step  in  joinery,  viz.,  that  of  putting  the  finger-plates  on  the  doors,  after  the 
painting  and  papering  have  been  finished.  Hence  it  is  that  carpenters 
(including  under  this  term  joiners)  know  more  about  the  detail  of  executing 
buildings  than  any  other  person  connected  with  them,  not  even  excepting  the 
architect;  and  hence,  also,  the  carpenter,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
will  invariably  be  found  the  most  intelligent  mechanic  on  an  estate,  as  con- 
nected with  construction ;  as  the  gardener  will  generally  be  found  tJie  moat 
intelligent,  as  connected  wiUi  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  country 
residence,  therefore,  find  himself  reduced  so  as  to  be  only  able  to  keep  two 
men  to  look  after  it,  these  two  should  be  the  carpenter  and  the  gardener. 
Remarks  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  out  of  place ; 
but,  this  book  being  intended  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  previous  know-* 
ledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  think  them  likely  to  be  useful ; 
and  it  is  consistent  with  our  plan  to  introduce  them  incidentally  rather  than 
systematically. 
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326.  ITie  walk*,  ike  sUuaiioa  tjf  the  treee,  ^c,  are  eaaiiy  marked  out  on  the 
ground,  by  drwing  stakes  or  pins  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  representing  them 
in  the  plan, — ^This  is  rendered  easy  by  the  sqaares  already  marked  out  and 
indicated  on  the  ground,  and  by  stakes,  with  numbers  on  them,  having  been 
driven  in  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  squares.  If 
these  squares  should  not  have  been  formed,  or  if  the  stakes  indicating  them 
should  have  been  taken  up,  or  partly  misplaced,  then  the  squares  ought  to  be 
laid  out  afresh,  remembering  to  keep  the  imaginary  lines  which  form  their 
sides  correctly  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west 


SECTION   II. 


DBSIGNS   POR   COUNTRY   VILLAS;    WITH    THEIR    FLANTINO,    CULTURE, 
AND   RENOVATION. 

327.  Counrty  villas  may  be  dirided  into  two  classes,  vis.  small  country 
villas,  which  have  no  farm  attached ;  and  large  country  villas,  which  have  a 
small  farm  attached  to  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  paddock  for  feeding  a  cow  or 
a  couple  of  horses.  Of  the  first  kind  we  shall  give  three  or  four  imaginary 
designs  by  Mr.  Rutger^  many  years  land-steward  to  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn ;  and 
one  or  two  by  Mr.  Lamb,  a  well-known  architect :  after  which  we  shall  give 
one  or  two  designs  of  places  actually  in  existence.  Of  the  larger  villas  we 
shall  give  very  few  examples  which  have  not  been  actually  executed. 

Subsection  I. — SmaU  Country  FUku, 

328.  SmaU  country  villas  which  have  no  fields  attached  to  them,  have 
seldom  very  extensive  pleasm-e-grounds  ;  and  therefore  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  consists  in  the  various  ways  that  maybe  adopted  of  laying 
out  their  flower-gardens ;  for  all  kitchen-gardens  must  be  very  nearly  alike, 
and  the  shrubbery  in  a  small  place  is  nearly  always  only  a  belt.  A  very  few 
designs  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  style  of  villas  of  this 
kind. 

Design  XV. — To  lay  out  a  piece  of  ground^  of  a  regular  form,  and  two 
acres  in  extent,  as  a  small  country  vUla, 

329.  Ground  plan, — ^Though  this  villa.  Jigs.  128.  and  129.,  is  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  and,  being  rectangular,  might  form  a  portion  of  ground  along 
any  road,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  buildings  are  disposed  prevents  it  from 
being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  suburban  villas.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  Rutger,  and,  like  all  that  gentleman's  ground  plans,  is  remarkable  for 
convenience  of  arrangement. 

<'The  ornamental  part  of  this  design,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes,  **maybe 
considered  as  in  a  mixed  style,  partly  geometrical  and  partly  irregular.  The 
approach  is  by  a  lodge  entrance ;  and  it  passes  on  from  the  entrance  door  of 
the  house  to  the  stable-yard,  and  out  again  into  the  public  road.  On  the  left 
of  the  house  are  a  conservatory  and  its  fireplace,  &c.,  hidden  at  the  back  by  a 
shrubbery.  The  wing  on  the  right,  also  hidden  by  shrubs,  is  for  the  kitchen 
offices.    There  are  two  private  entrances  from  the  main  road,  that  on  the  left 
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(a)  for  the  familj,  and  that  on  the  right  (c)  for  the  domestics,  with  a  private 
walk  to  the  latter  from  the  kitchen  offices.  On  the  right  of  these  offices  is  a 
poultry-court  (tf),  with  entrances  for  the  family  at  /,  and  for  the  domestici  at 
q,  adjoining  to  which  are  the  laundry  and  drying-ground  (/),  where  a  brew- 
house  or  cider-house  may  also  be  constructed  if  required.  The  forcing  garden 
and  reserve  ground  lie  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  and  may  he  entered  from 
the  stable-yard,  for  the  convenience  of  dung,  See,  as  well  as  from  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  the  gardener's  house.  The  erections  at  the  north  of  the  reserve 
ground  are,  a  potting-shed,  a  cellar  for  mushrooms,  &:c.,  with  fruit-rooms  over. 
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and  the  gardener's  house.  The  range  for  two  forcing-houses,  with  a  green- 
house between,  is  placed  against  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  approached  in  front  by  a  walk  from  the  lawn  or  pleasure-ground. 
On  the  western  front  of  the  house  is  a  colonnade,  in  front  of  which  a  terrace 
walk  extends  on  each  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  lawn ;  on  the  verge  of  which 
are  small  clumps  and  Tases,  or  other  ornamental  devices,  in  alternate  succes- 
sion. On  the  farther  side  of  the  lawn  are  a  pond  with  a  fountain,  and  a 
rammer-house  or  billiard-room  behind  it.  The  small  circles  in  the  shrubbery 
on  each  side  of  the  summer-house,  at  r  r,  are  intended  for  statues,  or  some 
kind  of  ornamental  structure."    See  the  isometrical  view,/^.  129. 

Mr.  Rutger  continues :  "  I  beg  here  to  observe,  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
I  would  not  admit  of  walks  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  that,  where  it  cannot,  I  should  conceal 
the  angles  formed  by  their  intersections  with  shrubs,  planted  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  walks.  In  the  ground  plan  (fig»  128.),  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  on  three  sides  or  comers  of  the  walks  which  cross  each  other  at  #«,  this 
principle  is  attended  to ;  and  that  on  the  fourth  side  I  have  indicated  a  vase, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  though  I  think  that  shrubs 
would  be  better." 

a.  Carriage  entnmoe  fttun  the  Brighton  road. 

bt  Private  foot  entrance  for  the  ftmiljr. 

«,  Private  foot  entrance  for  the  domestics. 

d,  StaUe-coort,  with  coachman**  lodgings  over  tfle  hamcss-ioom ;  a  three-stalled  stable. 

double  coach-house,  &e. 
€t  Ponltiy-yanl,  with  a  private  entrance  for  the  master  and  mistress  at  i,  and  an  entranee 

Ibr  domestios  at  q. 

f,  Laandry  and  drylng-gnrand,  in  which  there  may  be  a  brewhoiue  and  a  dder^mill.  if 

thought  requisite. 

g,  Vorcbig  and  reserve  gnnmd,  the  range  of  building  on  the  north  side  including  the  gar- 

deners house,  mushroom-ahed.  and  tool-house. 

A,  Peach-house  and  vinery,  having  a  greenhouse  between  them,  and  behind  the  Utchen- 
gaiden,  in  which  are  the  aheds  and  Ihmaoes. 

i,  Snmmer-houie.  k.  Conservatory. 

A  The  flunily's  private  entrance  to  the  poultry>yard ;  and  through  it  to  the  lanndry  (/),  or 
to  the  atable-couit  (d). 

m,  Fnmace-ahed  and  potting  shed  far  the  conservatory ;  behind  which  is  a  water-eloeet ; 
the  wbfAe  concealed  ih>m  the  entrance  approach  t^  evergreens.  The  wateiHsloeet  is 
entered  Iqr  aeoncealed  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the  conservatory,  and  it  has  also  another 
door  on  the  outside ;  so  that  no  penon  need  come  out  l^  the  same  door  by  which  he- 
went  in. 

n.  Gardener's  hooie,  with  an  entrance  from  the  public  road,  and  another  from  the  reserve- 


o,  Muahxoom-oeUar,  with  frnit-room  over  it.    In  this  eellsr  may  also  be  ibreed  rhubsitb 

chicofy,  fto. 
p,  Tbol-honse  and  poultry-shed. 

Hie  ice  is  Buppoeed  to  be  kepi  in  one  of  the  cellars  under  the  right  wing  of  the  house. 

330.  Remarks, — ^There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  this  design,  that  we 
would  wish  to  alter,  with  the  exception  of  the  termination  of  the  terrace  walk 
at  #  in^.  128.  We  would  have  this  walk  terminate  either  in  an  alcove,  and 
give  up  altogether  the  entrance  in  that  quarter  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  or  we 
would  carry  it  on  to  the  kitchen-garden  wall,  and  terminate  it  there  in  an 
archway,  which  should  form  an  entrance  to  ^e  kitchen-garden.    The  oppo- 
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site  end  of  the  terrace  walk,  which,  in  the  ground  plan,  is  concealed  by  treef , 
18  intended,  we  presume,  to  terminate  in  a  covereid  aeat  of  some  kind,  that 
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has  an  architectural  character  harmonising  with  the  house  and  conservatory. 
Wherever  straight  walks  are  used  in  laying  out  grounds,  one  of  the  main 
points  to  he  attended  to  respecting  them  is,  their  finish,  or  terminations ;  asi 
when  these  are  not  of  a  decided  description ,  there  is  a  want  of  that  character 
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of  art  which  is  essential  to  this  style  of  design.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  a  sufficient  reason ;  for  why  should  a  walk  be  continued  along  in 
a  straight  line,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  point  or  object 
that  it  is  desirable  to  go  and  see  ?  The  windings  of  walks  liso  depend,  or 
ought  to  depend,  on  the  same  principle,  viz.  the  recurrence  of  obstacles, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  prevent  them  from  being  made  straight. 
We  go  along  a  straight  walk,  in  order  to  come  at  the  object  which  is  at  the 
end  of  it ;  and  along  a  winding  one,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  objects  that 
gradually  develope  themselves  as  one  turn  succeeds  another.  The  straight 
walk  approaches  its  object  in  a  direct  and  grand  manner ;  the  winding  one 
io  a  manner  which  is  varied  and  graceful. 
Design  XVI. — A  tfilla  of  three  acres  in  extent,  with  a  nearly  regular  outline, 

331.  Ground Plan.-^ln  this  design  (figs.  130.  and  131.),  Mr.  Rutger  informs 
us,  "  the  house  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and  the  area  in  front 
presents  an  oval :  the  carrisge  road  to  the  stables  (5)  is  from  the  road  at  the 
north-east  comer  (c).  At  the  north  end  of  the  house  are'  the  yards  and  build- 
ings for  the  different  offices,  to  be  appropriated  as  it  may  be  found  expedient ; 
all  of  which  may  be  entered  from  the  road  c,  which  leads  from  the  main  road 
to  the  stables.  On  the  west  of  the  stables  is  a  range  of  forcing-houses  {d), 
with  potting-shed,  &c.,  and  gardener's  room.  At  the  back,  and  farther  on, 
is  the  frame-ground  (e),  from  which  the  kitchen-garden  (/)  is  entered ;  where 
there  is  a  pond,  and  also  a  cross  wall,  to  give  more  room  for  fruit  trees.  It 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  access  to  all  these  departments,  from  the  stable- 
yard  (6),  for  the  convenience  of  carting  in  dung,  &c. ;  and,  also,  that  the 
offices  and  yards  appertaining  to  them  are  all  shut  out  of  view  from  the  house 
by  shrubs.  On  turning  to  the  right  from  the  west  front  of  the  house,  a  walk 
(^)  is  opened  to  the  stable-yard ;  and,  farther  on,  a  walk  (h)  leads  into  the 
forcing-house  department  {d).  The  principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden 
(i)  is  in  the  centre,  at  the  west  end  of  the  shrubbery.  There  is  a  pond  with 
a  foimtain  (k)  on  the  lawn,  and,  opposite  to  it,  a  summei>house  (/).  On  the 
south  there  is  aside  walk,  which  leads  to  a  small  flower-garden  (m),  enclosed 
by  a  shrubbery,  with  a  reading-room  (n) ;  and,  on  the  north,  nearly  opposite, 
is  a  conservatory  (o),  and  an  oval  clump  at  its  front  on  the  lawn,  with  a  walk 
to  communicate  from  the  carriage  entrance." 

Design  XVII. — Fnr  laying  out  a  villa  of  three  acree  and  a  half,  on  a  level 
surface,  with  a  first-rate  house, 

332.  Ground  plan, — For  this  design  (figs,  132.  and  133.)  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rutger.  ''  The  house  is  approached  from  the  south-west  by 
a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and,  as  the  road  indicates,  the  carriage  returns  to  the 
stables  on  the  north-east  of  the  premises.  The  coach-house  (b),  in  this  design, 
is  detached  from  the  stables,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  yard  (c),  which  may 
be  made  available  for  the  dung,  and,  also,  for  compost  for  the  frame  and 
forcing  departments.  In  the  frame-ground  (d),  adjoining  to  the  stable-yard, 
ia  a  row  of  sheds,  for  the  gardei|er's  room  and  other  purposes.  The  forcing- 
houses  («)  are  at  the  back  of  the  frames,  separated  by  a  yew  hedge  (/),  which 
also  divides  the  frame-ground  from  the  kitchen-garden  (g),  which  is  walled 
on  three  tides,  with  an  irregular  slip  (A)  round  as  far  as  the  walls  and  forcing- 
houses  extend.  The  offices  (t)  are  placed  at  the  south  end  of  the  house,  and 
hidden  by  a  shrubbery,  through  which  there  are  a  back  entrance  (A:),  and  also 
a  walk  (/)  to  communicate  with  the  out-door  offices,  such  as  the  laundry  (nt). 
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poultry-court  (n),  brewhouM^  &c.  (o),  of  all  of  which  the  view  is  supposed  to 
be  hidden  from  the  house  by  the  shrubs  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  oval 
area  at  the  east  front  The  north  end  of  the  building  (jy)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  drawing-room,  from  which  a  covered  way  (q)  leads  to  a  conservatory  (r), 
in  front  of  which  is  a  flower  garden,  which  may  be  entered  either  from  the 
covered  way,  or  from  the  conservatory.  From  the  covered  way,  on  the  right, 
a  walk  («)  leads  out  to  an  aviary  (I),  and  to  a  compartment  for  fancy  fowlsy 
ducks,  &c.  (tf),  in  which  there  is  a  building  (v)  to  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor.  On  leaving  the  flower-garden,  and  taming 
to  the  right,  the  walk  leads  through  a  covered  way  (w),  wherein  is  a  seat,  and 
opposite  to  it  a  piece  of  water.  Proceeding  onward,  a  summer-house  («)  is 
approached,  situated  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  narrow 
lawn  at  its  front." 

333.  The  eomervatory, — ^The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  conservatory 
M  made  to  front  the  south,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  connected  with  the  house 
by  the  covered  way,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  covered  way  might  be  greatly 
increased  in  interest,  if  the  roof  were  glased,  and  moveable  sashes  were 
adapted  to  the  spaces  between  the  supports  in  front.  These  sashes  might  be 
taken  out,  and  those  of  the  ruof  taken  off,  in  the  summer  time,  and  used  for 
covering  beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  A  part  of  the  floor  of  this  covered 
way,  next  the  back  wall,  should  then  be  formed  into  a  bed  for  plants,  and 
might  contain  a  very  fine  assemblage  of  such  of  the  Australian  and  Chinese 
or  Japan  shrubs  as  bloom  during  winter  or  in  eariy  spring,  or  Cape  heaths. 
Tiie  pathway  need  not,  in  such  a  narrow  building,  be  above  3  ft.  broad ;  and 
it  should  be  carried  along  the  front  of  the  structure,  in  order  that  the  eye 
may  look  on  the  best  side  of  the  plants,  which  is  always  the  side  next  Uie 
light.  Against  each  support,  in  front,  a  creeper  may  be  planted,  and  trained 
up  it  and  across  the  rafter  to  the  back  wsll.  A  long,  narrow,  and  not  very 
high,  conservatory  of  this  kind  is,  doubtless,  less  grand  and  imposing  than 
one  of  larger  dimensions,  a  view  down  the  middle  of  which  is  seen  from  one 
of  the  living-rooms ;  but  it  is  calculated  to  afford  much  more  enjoyment  to 
the  lover  of  plants,  as  well  as  much  more  variety  to  the  general  observer ; 
because  each  plant  is,  as  it  were,  passed  before  him  in  succession.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  enjoyment  produced  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  comparatively 
low,  winding  green-house  or  conservatory,  like  the  covered  way  shown  in  the 
isometrical  view  (fig,  133.)»  and  that  produced  by  a  rectangulsr  one  of  large 
dimensions,  such  as  those  commonly  appended  to  first-rate  mansions,  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  understood ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  sufficiently 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  proprietors  of  villa  residences.  The  object 
with  such  persjns,  when  they  propose  to  construct  a  green-house  or  conser- 
vatory, is  to  have  one  which  shall  be  considered  large ;  and,  hence,  the  f«ar 
of  the  expense  often  deters  them  from  enjoying  this  innocent  luxury.  Now, 
a  large  conservatory,  if  it  is  architectural,  forms  a  very  handsome  appendage 
to  a  house ;  but,  if  it  is  not  architectural,  it  injures  the  effect  of  the  house, 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  common  shed-like  forcing-houses  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  or  of  a  nursery.  This  last  kind  of  conservatory  or  green-house 
attached  to  a  house  is,  therefore,  a  deformity  rather  than  a  beauty  \  while 
the  other,  though  it  is  a  grand  architectural  appendage,  is  only  adapted  to 
first-rate  mansions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long  narrow  conservatory,  such  as 
we  have  described,  is  equally  adapted  to  the  cottage  and  to  the  mansion ;  and 
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it  costs  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  space  enclosed  than  the  large  stnietare ; 
while  the  plants,  being  nearer  to  the  light,  arrive  at  greater  perfection ;  and, 
being  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  are  seen  to  greater  advantage.  An- 
other advantage  of  a  long  narrow  conservatory  is,  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  because,  being  narrow,  it  requires  but  a 
small  portion  of  wall  for  it  to  abut  against,  and  may  proceed  from  any  door 
or  living-room  window  that  may  be  convenient 

334.  Remarh, — ^The  apparent  extent  of  this  place  might  be  greatly  increased 
by  connecting  the  walk  at  y  with  that  at  s  by  a  tunnel ;  but  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  this  will  depend  very  much  on  the  dr}'ness  of  the  sabsoiL 
The  extent  of  the  walks  might,  also,  be  considerably  increased,  by  conducting 
one  from  x,  over  or  under  the  approach  road  near  the  entrance,  and  leading 
it  round  the  kitchen-garden  on  a  glade  of  turf  properly  furnished  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  so  in  a  tunnel,  under  the  road  to  the  offices,  to  a.  Of  course, 
this  arrangement  would  diminish  the  extent,  and  vary  the  position,  of  the 
kitchen-garden ;  and  it  would  require  such  an  arrangement  to  be  made  at 
i,  A,  and  t,  as  not  to  have  a  tunnel  longer  than  three  or  four  yards.  AH  this, 
and  many  other  arrangements  of  the  kind,  might  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  produce  a  very  striking  result,  provided  the  subsoil  were  thoroughly 
dry,  and  a  little  extra  expense  not  objected  to.  In  short,  it  may  be  held 
as  an  axiom,  in  laying  out  villa  gardens  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
twenty  acres  and  upwards,  that  their  apparent  extent  to  the  stranger  walking 
through  them  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  judicious  tunneling  in  some 
places,  and  carrying  the  road  or  walk  over  bridges,  through  a  ruin  or  rock- 
work,  or  under  an  arcade  or  trellis- work,  in  others.  Improvements  of  tliis 
kind  cannot  be  ^own  with  much  effect  on  paper;  but  in  reality,  when  judi- 
ciously executed,  they  have  the  effect  of  enchantment. 

DastoM  XV  UI* — J^or  laying  out  a  viUa  of  four  acses,  mih  a  regular  ouiUme. 
335.  Ground  plan.'-ThiB  villa  (JIgi.  134.  and  135.)  is  also  by  Mr.  Rutger. 
*'The  lodge  entrance  (a)*  is  at  the  north-east  comer:  the  road  forms  a  sweep 
to  the  house,  and  passes  on  to  the  stables,  at  the  south-east  comer.    The 
stable- yard  (b)  contains   the  stables,  coach-house,  and  brewhouse;   at  the 
north  of  which  is  placed  the  lau/TAy,  witli  its  d^tng-yard  (c).     At  ttie^kack 
of  the  Btable-couvt  is  a  yard,  in  which  are  a  place  for  the  dung  (d),  a  piggery 
(e),  and  a  mushroom-shed  (/).    The  portion  of  the  yard  which  contains  the 
mushroom-shed  may  be  parted  off  at  pleasure  in  a  line  with  the  coach-houaey 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  g,  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  form  ji  place  for 
compost,  or  for  mixing  and  turning  dung.    In  the  yard  adjoining,  ssuth  of 
the  frame-ground  (^),  is  the  gsrdener's  room  (i),  which  may  be  available, 
also,  if  made  large  enough,  for  a  frait,  seed,  and  onion-room.    The  ^melon- 
ground  (h)  is  supposed  to  contain  three  ranges  of  frames  and  a  pit^^),  and 
also  a  forcing-house  (*)  at  the  back.    There  is  another  forcing-house  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  contiguous  to  the  frame-ground,  at  /.    The  kitchen-gaxden 
(m)  has  a  wall  all  roiind  it,  and  slips  on  both  sid^s  and  at  one  end.    The  walk 
at  ff,  on  entering  the  premises,  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  lodge  entrance, 
is  intended  for  the  domestics,  and  communica|?s  with  the  laundry  and  stables, 
and  it  is  also  meant  as  a  back  entrigince  to  the  house.    On  the  lawn  of  the 
entramse  front  is  a  piece  of  water,  with  a  walk  round,  communicating  at  each 
end  with  the  coach  road.     Proceeding   from  the  western  front  to  the  right, 
you  may  enter  the  flower-garden  (o),  in  which  there  is  a  conservatory  ( p) ; 
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or,  by  leaving  the  flower-garden  on  the  right,  you  are  led  on  by  different 
walks,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  At  the  north-west  corner  are  a  piece  of 
water  (q)  and  a  summer-house  (r).  In  the  centre,  on  the  west^  is  a  seat  («); 
and  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  pleasure-ground  is  another  structure  (t), 
in  front  of  which  there  is  an  oval  (n),  intended  either  for  a  small  bowling- 
green,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Proceeding  onwards,  you  come  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden  on  the  right  (v) ;  and  on  the  left  is  a 
bridge  (v),  leading  over  a  piece  of  water  to  the  oval  (x)  at  tiie  western  front, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circle  {y),  for  a  fountain,  statue,  or  large  vase.  In 
a  place  of  this  extent,  a  good  collection  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  might  be 
introduced  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  whole  might  almost  be  considered  as  an 
arboretum ;  and  the  line  of  shrubs,  which  is  placed  to .  hide  the  kitchen- 
garden,  might  be  converted  into  an  American  border." 

336.  Bemarlu  appUeable  to  the  preceding  dengne* — The  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  all  these  designs,  is  supposed  to  be  even,  and  for  the  most  part 
flat;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  laying  out  the 
roads  and  walks  in  any  direction  which  the  designer  may  think  suitable.  It 
may  be  asked,  then,  by  what  leading  circumstance  the  designer  is  influenced 
in  tracing  the  lines  for  the  roads  and  walks,  as  shown  in  these  plans?  Is  it 
arbitrary,  depending  on  his  particular  taste ;  or  is  it  guided  by  some  circum- 
stance in  the  situation,  the  wants  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  means  which  he 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  ?  To  these  questions  we  answer,  that  all  the 
main  features,  in  laying  out  a  place,  are  indicated  by  certain  circumstances,  either 
peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  peculiar  to  thewan^  and  means  of  the  intended 
occupier.  For  example,  the  situation  of  the  entr  Ace  lodge  is  determined  by  the 
point  or  side  of  the  estate  on  which  it  touches  the  public  toeA-  If  the  road 
touches  on  only  one  point,  there  is,  of  course,  no  choice ;  but,  if  it  borders  the 
estate  on  one  or  more  sides,  then  a  point  is  chosen  for  the  entrance  which  it  is 
considered  may  be  most  convenient  for  use,  and  mity  show  the  place  off  to 
visiters  entering  by  it*to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  distance  at  which  the 
house  is  placed  from  the  public  road,  and  its  position  relatively  to  the 
boundary  fence  on  every  ude,  depend  chiefly,  where  the  surface  is  even,  on 
the  extent  of  the  ground,  but  parilf  also  oAvits  form ;  whether  it  ^extends  in 
length  or  breadth,  and  whether  the*  boundary  is  very  irregular,  or  tolerably 
regular.  Something,  also,  depends  on  the  style  in  which  the  occupant 
intends  (o  live.  Where  there  are  no  horses  or  carriages,  and  but  few^  servant^ 
are  kept,  labour  ii  saved  by  having  the  house  near  the  road ;  but,  even  in  this 
case,  if  the  family  had  but  few  visiters,  and  were  devoted  to  their  garden, 
placing  the  house  in  the  interior  *bf  the  property  would  be  more  suitable. 
The  situation  of  th^  house  is  also  influenced  by  the  room  which  requires  to  be 
found  for  the  oflSces  and  kitchen-garden ;  and,  also,  by  the  proper  aspect 
'  which  the  fronts  of  thfe  house  ought  to  have ;  that  for  the  garden  or  living-rooip 
front  being  generally  the  south-east  or  south-west.  The  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  walks'  are  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  outline  of  the 
ground.  In  all  small  plab^s,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  long  a  walk  as  can 
be  got,  for  the  sake  of  recreation ;  and  the  longest  walk  is  necessarily  that 
which  foUows  the  boundary.  Hence,  almost  every  place,  whether  large  or 
small,  has  a  walk  round  it.  The  walks  in  the  interior  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  place.  In  the  smallest  residence,  one  is  required  from  the 
house  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  latter  is 
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found  conyenient  for  culture,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  place  for  recreation. 
Any  other  walks  than  one  round  the  boundary,  and  another  round  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  connected  with  the  out- door  offices,  must  depend  on 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  or  the  occupier.  If  there  are  great 
natural  inequalities  of  surface,  a  piece  of  natural  rock  or  natural  water,  a 
walk  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  show  them  to  advantage ;  and,  if  the  occupier 
is  wealthy,  and  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  he  may  create 
hills,  hollows,  and  other  inequalities,  form  rocks  and  water,  and  erect  build- 
ings at  pleasure ;  to  all  which  objects  walks  are  either  required,  or  may  be 
legitimately  introduced. 

337.  I%e  piantatiofu  neeeisary  to  form  a  small  residence  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  guided  by  reason  in  all  that  relates  to  general  effect ;  and  in  detail 
they  depend  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  intended  occupier.  Trees  are 
wanted  throughout  the  grounds  to  connect  one  object  with  another ;  to  unite 
the  house  with  the  offices,  and  partially  to  conceal  the  latter ;  and  to  unite 
the  place  as  a  whole  with  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
adjoining  scenery.  Trees  are  also  required  for  shade,  and  for  shelter. 
Shrubs  are,  in  this  sense,  to  be  considered  as  included  under  trees.  They 
are  wanted  for  thickening  masses  and  screens  so  that  they  may  not  be  seen 
thiough ;  and  also  for  sheltering,  and,  in  some  cases,  shading,  herbaceous 
plants;  and,  in  the  form  of  hedges,  they  serve  for  subdividing  compart- 
ments. So  far  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  guided  by  common  sense ; 
the  next  point  is,  to  determine  the  choice  of  species  and  varieties,  which 
is  in  part  determined  by  comtiion  sense,  and  in  part  by  the  particular 
taste  and  means  of  the  occupier.  It  is  natural  that  the  finer  or  more  choice 
kinds  of  ti^es  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  near  the  house,  as  the  centre  of 
art  and  refinement ;  and,  also,  that  evergreens  should  abound  there,  as  being 
in  our  climate  indicative  of  culture  and  taste.  In  a  small  place,  trees  of 
small  size  will  naturally  be  preferred  to  those  which  soon  attain  a  very  largo 
size,  such  as  some  of  the  elms  and  poplars.  Trees  with  showy  flowers  or 
fruit  will  be  selected,  in  preference  to  those  which  have  the  flowers  and  fruit 
inconspicuous.  In  exposed  situations,  hardy  trees  which  endure  the  blast 
will  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  more  tender;  and,  where  objects  are  to  be 
eoncealed,  evergreens  will  always  be  preferred  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
deciduous.  These  general  principles  are  applicable  to  all  small  places.  Tbe 
further  pursuance  of  the  snbject  belongs  to  the  particular  taste  and  means  of 
the  individuaL  One  person  may  choose  to  render  his  place  a  complete  arbo- 
retum ;  another  may  limit  himself  to  a  few  species  of  the  more  showy  trees 
and  shrubs ;  a  third  may  prefbr  large  rapid-growing  trees,  that  he  may  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  pruning  or  thinning  them  for  profit;  while  a  fourth  may 
give  a  preference  to  fhiit-trees,  and  so  on.  There  is,  in  short,  no  end  to  the 
variations  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  those  beauts  which  all  trees  and  shrubs  produce, 
viz.  individual  expression  and  character  as  pictorial  objects,  variety  and 
intricacy  in  combination,  and  botanical' interest. 

338.  The  pieces  of  water,  in  all  these  designs,  are  liable  to  objections  ;  but 
these  are  partly  owing  to  the  particular  nlanner  in  which  the  ground  plans 
are  drawn,  and  their  very  small  scale,  ft  these  pieces  of  water  and  the 
adjoining  scenery  are  considered  as  being  in  the  picturesque  style,  then  the 
pieces  of  water  would  require  a  considerable  addition  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
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conceal  and  vary  their  boundaries,  to  connect  them  with  the  general  scenery, 
and  to  disguise  their  poverty  of  shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  gardenesque  pieces  of  water,  to  be  planted  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  then  the  shapes  of  the  ponds  or  miniature  lakes  ought  to  be  hand- 
somer in  tliemselves  than  they  now  are,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect, 
even  without  any  trees  and  shrubs  whatever  as  accompaniments.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  say  that  gardenesque  pieces  of  water  ought  to  be  with- 
out trees  and  shrubs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  require  this  addition  to  display 
them  to  advantage,  no  less  than  picturesque  pieces  of  water ;  all  the  differ^ 
ence  being,  that  in  the  former  case  they  must  be  added  in  a  gardenesque 
manner.  The  pieces  of  water  in  these  designs  are  not  sufficiently  handsome 
to  be  admired  as  gardenesque,  and  not  sufficiently  disguised  by  trees  and 
shrubs  to  be  decidedly  picturesque ;  but  this,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  and  the  fear  of 
crowding  the  places  with  too  many  trees  and  shrubs. 

Dbsiom  XIX. — To  lay  out  a  villa  re$idenee  of  two  acres,  wUhm  a  regular 
boundary,  m  the  geometrical  style. 

339.  Ground  plan,  ^c.^Tbe  object  in  this  case  is  to  produce  a  splendid 
effect  at  a  moderate  expense  of  annual  keeping,  but  with  no  regard  to  profir. 
The  general  form  of  the  ground  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and  its  disposition 
IS  so  clearly  shown  in  the  isometrical  view  (Jig,  136.),  that  it  will  require  little 
or  no  description.  The  entrance  is  through  a  straight  avenue  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  leads  to  a  raised  platform  on  which  the  house  stands.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  avenue  are  double  rows  t)f  trees,  which  may  be  fruit- 
bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum.  Beyond  these,  on 
each  side,  are  two  small  kitchen-gardens,  intended  for  gooseberries,  straw- 
berries, and  other  small  fruits,  and  for  potherbs,  tart  rhubarb,  spinach,  l^idney- 
beans,  and  a  few  such  vegetables  as  are  desirable  to  have  always  at  hand. 
The  house  and  these  kitchen-gardens  occupy  about  half  the  entire  residence. 
The  other  half  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  sunk  flower-garden,  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  curvilinear  beds,  bordered  by  a  kerb  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by 
turf.  From  the  terrace  walks  there  are  four  descents  to  this  garden,  each 
consisting  of  a  double  flight  of  steps.  Each  bed  is  supposed  to  be  planted 
with  one  kind  of  herbaceous  plant,  so  as  to  produce  large  masses  of  colour. 
The  mode  of  selecting  plants  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  lists  of  suitable 
plants,  have  been  already  given  (p.  69.  and  p.  123.),  and  further  resources 
will  be  found  in  the  lists  given  in  the  after  part  of  this  work.  The  sloping 
border  between  the  sunk  area  and  the  flower-garden  may  either  be  planted 
with  low  evergreen  shrubs,  with  roses  kept  low,  or  it  may  be  in  turf,  or  in 
rockwork :  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  collection  of  rock 
plants.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  disposition  of  this  sloping  border 
would  be  to  vary  it  with  ornaments  of  box,  on  a  ground  of  turf,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  architectural  moulding.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  foun- 
tain. In  situations  where  so  much  turf  was  not  desirable,  the  walks  between 
the  beds  might  be  of  gravel  or  paved ;  but  they  will  produce  the  best  effect 
in  turf.  Instead  of  a  raised  terrace-walk  surrounding  this  flower-garden, 
there  might  be  in  its  place  a  narrow  conservatory,  such  as  that  remarked  on 
in  p.  234. ;  in  front  of  this  conservatory,  a  narrow  border  for  Cape  and  other 
half-hardy  bulbs ;  then  a  terraoe-walk,  two  steps  lower  than  the  level  of  that 
within  the  conservatory,  with  another  narrow  border,  and  beyond  that  a  low 
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parapet  wall,  ornamented  with  vases.  This  terrace^walk,  though  not  so  high 
as  that  represented  in  the  figure,  should  still  he  at  least  5  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  flower-garden,  in  order  that  the  spectator  may  look  down  on  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  see  the  shapes  of  the  beds.  We  have  observed,  in  a  preced- 
ing page,  that  wherever  the  figures  forming  a  flower-garden  are  regular  or 
symmetrical,  to  be  seen  in  their  full  beauty,  the  eye  should  be  so  elevated,  as, 
when  looking  down  on  them,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  entire  shape  of 
each  bed.  What  the  height  of  the  eye  ought  to  be,  to  do  this,  may  always 
be  determined  beforehand,  by  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  flower-garden 
or  symmetrical  figure,  the  distance  between  the  beds,  and  the  position  of  the 
spectator.  In  general,  the  angle  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  farther 
edge  of  the  most  distant  bed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  should  not  be  less 
than  IS** ;  and  hence,  taking  the  height  of  the  human  eye  at  5  ft.,  a  square 
or  circular  symmetrical  flower-garden,  of  40  ft.  in  diameter,  ought  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  walk  raised  to  the  height  of  at  least  4}  feet  above  its 
level;  while  a  flower-garden  of  double  the  size  ought  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  walk  9  ft  high.  When  a  parterre  of  symmetrical  beds  is  to  be  planted 
with  low  shrubs,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaieas,  kalmias,  &c.,  the  surround^ 
ing  walk  ought  to  be  made  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  anticipated  growth  of 
the  plants.  These  rules,  the  correctness  of  which  no  person  of  any  expe- 
rience will,  we  think,  dispute,  show  that,  when  very  large  spaces  are  to  be 
laid  out  as  flower-gardens,  symmetrical  figures  need  not  be  attempted,  except 
near  the  walk,  where  they  will  be  immediately  under  the  eye,  unless  they  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  seen  from  diflTerent  heights.  Hence,  in  very  extensive 
designs,  such  as  fig.  137.,  two  systems  of  symmetrical  figures  are  adopted  ; 
one  near  the  margin  of  the  walk,  to  be  seen  from  the  terrace  immediately 
adjoining;  and  the  other  in  the  centre,  to  be  seen  from  more  elevated  and 
distant  points  of  view.  If  the  reader  will  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  to  see 
any  figure  distinctly,  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  most  distant  points 
of  it  must  meet  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  an  angle  of  15° ;  and  that  this 
angle  wDl  not  be  obtained  by  an  individual,  whose  eye  is  5  ft.  from  the 
ground,  at  a  greater  distance  than  20  ft.,  he  will  never  be  at  a  loss. 

Fig.  138.  shows  the  different  heights  which  a  terrace-walk  requires  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  flower-garden,  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden. 


340.  A  roiorium  might  easily'be  formed  in  the  sunk  garden  shown  in  fig, 
137.,  by  planting  the  dwarf  roses  in  the  beds  nearest  the  walks;  and  the 
standard  roses  in  the  beds  in  the  centre ;  arranging  the  others  by  planting 
trees  of  different  heights,  so  as  to  give  the  clumps  a  sloping  appearance,  with 
the  highest  plants  in  the  centre.  Tlie  plants  may  be  selected  from  the  lists  of 
roses  to  be  given  in  an  afler  part  of  this  work. 
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Design  XX. — Plan  of  the  grounds  of  Chester  Holme  Cottage^  had  out  bf 
Mr,  Harkmd, 
341.  General  observatione, — ^This  cottage  (see  Jig,  139.)  was  the  residence 
of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Hedley.     It  is  situated  in  a  most  romantic  spot,  at 


the  head  or  opening  of  a  deep  rocky  glen,  which  runs  southward,  and  the 
hottom  of  which  is  washed  hy  the  Chinely  Bum,  a  small  stream  which  fiJls 
into  the  River  Tyne.  The  Bum  runs  for  some  time  in  a  southerly  direction ; 
when,  suddenly  turning  eastward,  it  approaches  the  house,  and,  just  opposite 
CO  it,  forms  a  heautiful  natural  cascade,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
some  of  the  principal  windows.  It  here  turns  at  right  angles,  and  runs  south- 
ward, down  the  west  side  of  the  grounds,  over  a  complete  hed  of  shelving 
rocks,  and  under  a  rastic  bridge  at  the  south  extremity ;  and,  a  diort  way 
below,  it  is  turned  aside  westward  by  a  very  high  rock,  which  is  crowned  widi 
hanging  woods.  On  the  east,  south-east,  and  west,  rise  gentlynnvelling  hiUa, 
beautifully  covered  with  wood. 

342.  Ground  plan,  ^e, — From  the  elevated  situation  of  the  house  a  in 
Jig,  140.,  and  the  quick  descent  from  it,  it1[>ecame  necessary  to  make  a  con- 
siderable terrace  (b)  on  the  south  side,  to  give  ease  and  facility  to  the  approach 
and  walk  round  the  house  ;  and  which  terrace  is  continued  quite  through  to 
the  east  side,  where  it  turns  into  the  walk.  Below  this  is  another  terrace  (c), 
which  also  leads  into  the  same  walk,  and  upon  which  are  clumps  of  American 
plants  (d).  This  is  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
shmbs ;  from  which  a  border  (e)  has  a  considerable  inclination  to  the  walk. 
The  garden  (/)  inclines  rapidly  to  the  southem  extremity,  and  is  only  intended 
to  produce  common  vegetables,  and  the  commoner  fruits.  This  garden, 
placed  where  it  is,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the  plan ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  mention  that  it  was  not  so  designed  originally.  "  If  the  garden 
had  been  placed  where  I  first  proposed  it,  at  g"  says  Mr.  Harland,  **  wi&  a 
good  wall  at  the  north  extremity,  which  would  have  served  both  as  a  fruit- 
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wall  and  a  boundary,  the  present  garden  would  have  made  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  pleasure-grounds.  I  had  proposed  to  unite  this  part  of  the 
grounds  to  the  woods  of  the  adjoining  hill  to  the  eastward,  by  pulling  down  a 
side  wall,  and  by  thinning  out,  and  varying  the  outline  at  the  margin  of  the 
wood,  and  facing  it  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  winding  walk 
leading  to  the  rustic  bridge  (A),  from  the  west  side  of  which  the  walk  might 
have  been  led  by  an  easy  curve  to  another  bridge  (i),  where  it  would  reunite 
with  the  pleasure-grounds."  Various  conveniences,  including  a  subterraneous 
passage,  are  indicated  on  the  plan  from  ^  to  n.  The  approach-road  (o)  is 
10  ft.  wide,  and  the  walks  (p)  are  4  ft.  wide.  The  flower-borders  are  at  g, 
the  stables,  &c.,  at  r,  and  there  is  a  vista  at  «,  showing  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
station. 

343.  Planting, — The  ornamental  trees  used  in  planting  this  place  were  the 
scarlet  maple,  the  Norway  maple,  the  scarlet  horse-chestnut,  the  yellow  horse- 
chestnut,  or  buckeye,  the  cut^leaved  alder,  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  purple 
beech,  the  common  beech,  the  flowering  ash,  the  larch,  the  Weymouth  pine, 
the  Cembra  pine,  and  some  other  ornamental  kinds ;  various  kinds  of  poplar, 
the  scarlet  oak,  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  American  lime-tree.  The  shrubs 
and  low  trees  were  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  hollies,  laurustinus,  box,  arbor 
vitsB,  juniper,  red  cedar,  aucuba,  alaternus,  arbutus,  sweet  bay,  laburnum, 
HIbcs,  spindle-tree,  dogwood,  guelder  rose,  garden  syringa,  bird  cherry,  snow- 
berry,  Irish  yew,  and  various  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  and  azaleas. 
Near  the  Bum  were  planted  two  weeping  willows,  a  weeping  elm,  and  a 
weeping  ash.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  kind  of  Crataegus  is  mentioned  in  this 
list,  though  the  situation  appears  remarkably  well  adapted  for  plants  of  that 
genus. 

Design  XXI. — Descriptive  notice  of  Bedford  Lodge,  the  villa  of  Her 
Grace  the  Duchen  Dowager  of  Bedford,  at  Campden  Hill,  near  London, 
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344.  Ground  plan^  8fc, — Fig,  141.  b  a  view  of  the  south-front  of  the  honae, 
showing  the  verandas,  the  flower-beds,  and  the  scattered  trees  and  shmhs  on  the 
la¥m ;  with  an  ivied  arbour  on  the  right,  and  a  large  arbutus,  clipped  into  a 
hemispherical  form,  on  the  left.    This  tree  has  since  been  cut  down. 

Fig,  142.  shows  the  general  plan  of  the  entire  place,  and  the  foUowing  are 
references  to  it : 

a,  Entranoe  gates.  6,  Entrance  court.  e,  Mantioa. 

d,  Lawn  on  the  ioath  front,  which  is  entered  from  a  Teranda  extending  the  wfacAe  length 

of  that  front.  e,  Flower-garden  on  the  west  front. 

/;  Orchard.  g^  Porter's  lodge.  K  Groom's  room, 

i,  Cistern  fbr  supplying  the  ofllces.  k^  Coeeh-hoose.  I,  Stable. 

■I,  Stable-yard.  n.  Wood  and  coal-shed.  o,  Serranti*  privy, 

p.  Larder.  9,  Dust-bin.  ^      r.  Sunk  area.  f.  Tool-house. 


<,  Gardener's  working^heds.  &c.  u.  Green-house,  in  three  divisions. 

V,  Rutftic  seat,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  green-house,  and  beyond  that  a  frame-ground,  for 

bringing  forward  plants  for  the  flower-garden, 
•r.  Marble  basin  and  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden,  covered  with  a  bower  of 

trellis-work  and  climbers,  a  view  of  which  is  shown  in;^.  143. 
0*.  Potting-shed  and  compost-ground. 

y.  Cistern  for  supplying  the  fountain  at  w.  £,  Rockwork. 

le,  Arcade  of  climbing  roses,  seen  from  the  house 
a  0,  Public  lane,  whJch  separates  the  grounds  of  Bedford  Lodge  from  those  of  Holland  House. 
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Fiff.  144.  shows  the  dwarf  or  terrace-wall  in  the  flower-garden  ;  the  west 
front,  and  part  of  the  entrance  front,  of  the  house ;  the  basket  near  x,  in  Jig. 
142.;  and  the  central  arbour  (w)  in  the  same  figure,  and  shown,  also,  in 
Jig,  143. 
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Fig,  145.  is  a  yiew  from  the  flower-garden,  showing  the  arbutus,  a  front 
view  of  the  ivied  arbour,  and  part  of  the  veranda. 

Fig,  146.  is  a  plan  of  the  flower-garden  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  foUowing 
are  references  to  it : 

a.  Grind  drawing-rocmi.  h.  Veranda.  e,  Green-house. 

d,  Fountain  and  arbour.  e  a,  Pedestals  and  vases. 

/  Dwarf  or  terrace-wall,  surmounted  bj  vases,  ss  shown  in^.  144. 

g  g.  Flower  bssketo.  h,  Pottlng-shed  and  reserve  ground. 

i.  Shrubbery.  k.  Entrance  Arom  the  lane. 

^  Lawn  sloping  fhnn  the  veranda.  m.  Part  of  the  entrance  court. 

1,  Bockwork,  on  which  are  planted  alyssums,  arabises,  iberises,  cheiranthuses,  anbrietias, 
campanulas,  cardamlnes,  achilleas,  sedums,  antirrhinums,  gilias,  nemophilas,  lasthenias, 
violss,  sasdflrages,  verbenas,  nierembergias,  geraniums,  sdllas,  anagallises.  helianthe- 
mums,  cistuses,  and  pentstemons. 

9,  A  basket  filled  wHh  Provins  roses,  pegged  on  the  ground,  and  CUna  roses;  and  with 
iron  rods  fhmi  each  of  the  angles  to  the  centre,  Ibrming  a  crown,  on  wliich  OonvtUvulas 
mh^or  is  trained. 

3,  ilnembno  hort^nsis,  purplish ;  Heliinthemum  rbseum,  pink ;  and  Fiichsia  globbca 
scarlet. 

4,  Wall,  in  front  of  which  are  planted  summer  and  antumn-Aowering  roses,  as  well  ss 
green-house  creepers,  which  are  trained  against  it  Many  of  the  autumn>flowering  roees 
require  to  be  protected  fhmi  frost ;  but  some  of  these  were  preserved  throughout  the 
severe  winter  of  1887-8,  without  protection,  by  having  hardy  roses  budded  on  their 
extreme  shoots ;  as,  for  example,  the  Brennus  or  Brutus  rose,  on  the  Lamarque  rose.  In 
this  ease,  the  Brennus  rose  (rich  crimson)  flowered  first,  luxuriantly ;  and  was  fioUowed 
by  the  Lamarque  (a  pale  yellow  rose),  which  -also  fiowered  well  {  though  the  Lamarque 
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roie,  in  all  ouea  where  the  shooti  were  not  budded,  was  killed  back  by  the  froet  It  thai 
appears  that  the  yigoroos  growth  of  the  sdon  had  thrown  the  Lamarqne  stock  into  a 
state  of  Tigorooi  growth,  at  a  time  at  which  the  Lamarqne  would  otherwise  haye  been 

'  quite  dormant. 

6,  A  border,  formed  into  compartments,  ftom  the  plants  in  it  being  arranged  in  masses,  so 
that  the  flowers  of  the  one  may  tend  to  show  those  of  the  others  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. The  following  list  of  plants  will  show  more  clearly  the  eflbct  that  is  meant 
to  be  produced,  by  their  being  arranged  in  the  list,  in  the  same  order  as  they  were 
planted  in  the  border.  The  first  eflbet  produced  was  from  the  following  Califoraian 
annuals: — Nemdphila insignis,  blue;  Platyst^on  califdmicus,  cream  colour;  Collinsto 
grandiflbra,  purple;  CoUbmia  coooinea,  scarlet;  Esohschdltxta  or6cca,  deep  yellow; 
Gflia  tricolor,  lilac,  white,  and  black ;  and  G.  achille«^dlia,  purple.  These  are  all 
annuals,  and  were  sown  about  January  in  the  compartments,  where  they  come  into 
flower  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  continue  flowering  till  the  end  of  June  or 
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beginning  of  Jolj,  when  the  grestar  part  of  thttn  ■bonld  be  deand  away,  in  order  that 
thej  max  not  <lniw  np,  and  weaken  the  planta  wfaioh  are  to  niooeed  them,  and  produce 
the  Moond  effect  The  llowen  far  this  second  exhibition  are  all  perennials,  and  oonsMt  of 
CBhothftra  macrooirpa,  yellow,  for  the  lint  compartment,  which  remains  there  as  n  per- 
manent  plant,  the  seeds  of  the  Kemdphlla  having  been  sown  amongst  it  In  Janoazy,  as 
abore.  The  next  compartments  contain  Ferbtea  Tweediedna,  crimson ;  F.  LambertttMr. 
purple ;  Calceolkria  angnstlfblla,  yellow ;  FttMa  olol^oea,  porple ;  icariet  geranhime. 
and  Kerb^na  Dfvmmdndl.  These  are  all  half-hardy  perennials,  which  are  kept  in  pits 
daring  the  winter,  and  planted  oot  as  won  as  there  Is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  ftom 
ftost. 

6,  The  dwarf  or  terraeo-will,  before  mentioned,  on  which  vases  of  dilfarent  shapes  and 
colonrs  are  arranged  and  ftUed  with  planto;  those  plants«being  chosen,  the  ooloors  of 
the  flowers  of  wliieh  will  produce  the  greatest  contrast  with  the  coloor  of  the  vases  in 
wlilch  they  are  planted.  DUTerent  kinds  of  nastnrtinms  have  been  planted  at  the  foot 
of  this  widl,  on  which  they  climb  and  hang  over.  On  the  sooth  side  ot  this  wall  are 
Scotch  roses,  and  on  the  north  crimson  perpetoal  roses  i  the  former  having  a  border  In 
ttaai  of  it  filled  with  the  Campinola  sp^oolom  (Venos's  looking-glam),  and  the  Utter 
with  ConvalUuia  m^klis  (the  lily  of  the  valley).  These  borders  relieve  the  eye,  when 
contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  roses  which  they  are  in  immediate  connexion  with. 

7,  A  basket  oorreiponding  with  that  at  9.  In  which  Caloeolkiia  angnstif  6Ua,  yellow,  oeai> 
pies  the  whole  space,  with  the  exception  of  a  plant  of  Hauindya  Bardaydno,  blne» 
which  Is  planted  In  the  centre  of  the  gronp  of  calceolarias,  and  trained  over  a  rod  and 
wires  in  the  centre,  ss  shown  in  Jig.  144.  This  basket  Is  shown  in  the  right-hand 
coma  cf Jig.  144. 

8,  Bosariom,  which  Is  planted  with  summer  and  antunn-flowerlng  roses.  Those  the 
^  flowering  of  which  is  of  short  doration  may.  In  some  cases,  have  It  prolonged,  by  leaving 
*  several  of  the  shoots  their  whole  length,  and  pegging  them  down.    When  thos  treated. 

the  part  next  the  root  will  grow  luxuriantly,  and  consequently  be  late  before  it  comes 
Into  flower ;  idiilo  the  extreme  end,  becoming  comparatively  stunted,  will  come  sooner 
into  blossom.  In  the  following  list,  the  first-named  plant  In  each  bed  comes  into 
flower  In  Hay  and  June,  and  the  other  plant  or  plants.  In  succession,  in  June,  July, 
and  August  There  is  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  both  the  early  and  late  flowering 
kinds  In  each  bed;  and,  as  the  latter  come  Into  flower  beflnre  the  fonner  have  done 
flowering,  there  Is  a  constant  display  tram  May  to  September,  which  Is  the  whole  period 
that  the  family  reside  at  or  visit  the  residence.  When  the  flrst  set  of  plants  begin  to 
go  out  of  flower,  they  are  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  second  set  which  are 
encoursged  by  stirring  the  soil  and  watering!  and  any  blanks  that  may  occur  arc 
fllled  up  fh>m  the  reserve  garden.  Most  of  the  plants  which  come  flrst  into  flower  are 
annuals  or  bulbs,  sown  or  planted  in  the  autumn :  the  others  are  mostly  half-hardy 
species,  such  as  verbenas,  petunias,  lobelias,  fto.  i  and  they  are  preserved  through  the 
winter  in  pits. 

9,  Nemdphila  Insignis,  blue ;  and  Ferbtea  ArranMaa,  purplish  crimson. 

10,  Lasth^nia  callfdmica,  bright  yeUow;   and  Ferbtea  ehanuBdrifblia  lattfblia,  brilliant 

scarlet. 

11,  Erythrimium  Ddns  c^nls  (dog*s  tooth  violet).  Gflla  tricolor,  and  Ferbina  pulch^Ua,  pink. 

12,  Gollbmia  coodnea,  and  i;6tns  mlcrophj^Ila,  dark  yellow. 

13,  AsUla  amoB^na,  blue ;  Platystiunon  califumlcos,  cream-oolonred ;  and  Lantkna  SelUvwn, 

pink. 

14,  ;Scflla  pne^cox,  rich  dark  blue ;  Gllia  ochlUee^fMa,  and  Silvia  ehamcdry(Ades,  blue. 
16,  iScilla  Ayacinthoidet,  bluet  Cheiranthus  alpVnus,  pale  yellow ;  and  Ferb^na  Tweedie^no. 

16,  NbMmom  minor,  yellow ;  and  Nemdphila  atomiffia,  and  Nieremb^rgia  gracilis,  both 

white. 

17,  ilnembne  apeniibia,  blue ;  Collinsia  grandiflbra,  purple  t  and  Ferbtoa  8ab)n^  purple. 

18,  ilnembne  nemorbsa.  white ;   Llmnanthes  DougUsii,  white  and  yellow  i  and  Ferbena 

chamcdrifblia,  scarlet 

19,  Erythr6nium  lanceolktum,  Leptos\phon  ondros^ns,  phikish ;  and  Ferb^na  pulchdlla  alba. 

20,  Muscari  ftotryiftdes,   grape  hyacinth,  purple ;   Eiitoca  Mcnzi^Mi,  lilac  \  and   Terbi-na 

charajcdrifoUa. 
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f  1» FritillkrU  Uitea,  yellow;  Ck^UinnU  latarftiA,  plnldaii;  tad  NIeremMisfo  interaOMlia, 
purple. 

59.  Gal4nthiu  plidttoB,  plaited  mowdrop;  Saponkiia  ocymiAdes,  pole  pinki  and  Ferbina 

radlcaoB,  pinkish. 

33,  Hjuebaihtu  ameth^ttiniiB,  Lasth^nla  glabriit%  yellow ;  and  LobMla  Ihtea. 

94,  Bulboebdinm  Tdmam,  whitish  t  GHUa  tricolor  ^ba,  and  Nlerembdrgia  ealjdna. 
96,  ilnemtoe  pavbnia,  acarlet ;  Ferb^na  inolaa,  pinldsh  {  and  Ehtoca  MenziM,  lUae. 

36,  ilnem^ne  PuitaiiUa  and  Campinula  carpitioa,  bine. 

37,  Primula  vnlgkris  pl^na  atropnrpiuva,  and  i4nagillla  grandiUbra,  scarlet. 

38,  Primula  vulgkria  plteiaeioUtoea,  and  Jna«411{s  Phillipetf.  blue. 

39,  CoUlnsia  bioolor,  pinkish  lilac  and  white ;  and  Alonsba  lineiffis,  scarlet. 

30,  ^chillto  moschkta,  and  Terbtoa  pulch^Ua  ^ba,  white. 

31,  /b^ris  cam6ea,  and  Ferbtoa  sulphiirea. 

S3,  Xnpbins  nioitts,  blue  i  T^tiuki  glob6sa  and  P.  cdnica. 

35,  Gilia  tricolor,  and  (Ziilioth^ra  maoroo^brpa. 

34.  Kemdphila  atomitfia,  PetMa  phosnicea,  and  Ferbtoa  TweedieitiMi. 
86,  Nemdphila  insignia,  and  Ferbkui  pnloh^a  ^bo. 

36,  Nierembdrgaa  gradUs.  40,  Terbina  pulchdlla  ilba. 

37,  Lob^ia  liitea.  41,  Lobelia  Ihtea,  yellow. 

38,  Ferb^na  SaUni.  43,  Lob^fo  gracilis,  blue. 

39,  Terb^na  chanuedrifidia  43,  Ferb^a  chamsKlrif blia  latif 6Ua. 

44  Is  in  two  compartments ;  one  of  which  is  planted  with  Gilia  ochilleo^^tta  and  Terb^na 
Tweedie^no,  and  the  other  with  hyacinths,  Nemdphila  insignis,  and  (Xhoth^  macro- 
dupa. 

4  6,  Collinsid  bicolor,  and  camations.  46,  Caleedkria  pieta,  lightish. 

47,  ilnembne  nemorbsa  pl^na,  and  XysimkchJa  Nnmmnlkria  (moneywort),  yellow. 

48,  Heartsease. 

49,  Jnembae  apennbia,  blue ;  and  FInca  herbiwea  (periwinkle),  lilac. 

60,  CalceoUria  integrifblia,  yellow.  51,  Terbtoa  puloh^lla. 

63  Is  in  compartments;  one  of  which  is  planted  with  CalceoUula  ragbsa.  yellow ;  and  the 
other  with  a  variety  of  that  species,  both  pegged  down  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  make 
the  plants  coTer  the  whole  space  of  the  bed. 

68,  (SnoQikm  macroo^urpa. 

64,  NemdphOa  insignia,  and  Ferfo^na  Tweedieatia.  66.  Isdtoma  axUUuis. 

66,  SkahOo  ^legans,  purple.  67,  Nieremb^gia  gr^lis. 

68,  Gilia  tricolor,  and  Nieremb^rgia  calydna. 

69,  Lasthinia  glabrkta,  and  Ferb^a  chamiBdiifblia. 

60,  Gilia  ochillea^dMo,  and  LbtoM  microph^lla. 

61,  Ondan^Ua  stylbsa,  pinkish. 

69,  Nemdphila  insignia,  and  Ferbtea  ehanuedrifblia  latifblia. 

63,  Nemdphila  atomkria,  and  Ferbtoa  pnlch^a  41ba. 

64,  Ehtoca  Menxi^stf,  and  Feibisia  radlcans. 

65,  Collbmia  coodnea,  and  Sieremb^rgfa  fUicailis,  whitish. 

66,  White  ten-week  stodu,  and  Ferb^a  Tweedie^no. 

67,  Cheirinthne  alplnua,  and  Eschschdltzia  crbcea,  orange. 

68,  Purple  ten-week  stocks,  and  Ehtoca  visdda,  bright  dark  blue. 

69,  Aifunm  saxitile,  yellow;  and  dteoth^ra  macrodtfpa. 

70,  POlembnium  sibirioum,  yellow ;  and  Agathc^a  ooel^tis,  blue. 

71,  /b^ris  saxitilis,  white ;  and  the  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums. 

73,  <}heiTinthus  oehrolehous,  and  (EnoQikn  missonri^nsia. 
78,  Scarlet  ten-week  stocks,  and  Phldx  Dnmundndtf. 

74,  Ferbtea  Dnunm<kid«,  light  lUac  n^^Pettmia  erub^seens,  whitish. 
76,  Scarlet  pelaigonhuns.                                        78,  Scaiiet  pelargoniums. 

76,  Indian  chief  calceolaria.  7  9,  Ferbtea  Tenbsa,  purple. 

80,  airUa  pulch^Ua,  purple ;  and  Melfttis  grandiiibra,  whitiBh. 

81,  Xuphius  nootkat^nsis,  blue ;  and  Ferbtoa  sulphhrea,  yellow. 
83,  ZyshnlMhla  yertidUlita,  yeUow. 

88,  ZMpbiniom  grandiflbram,  and  carnations. 
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84,  i^ttafa,  nq)Mm  briUUmt  daik  reddlth  pvrple. 

85,  Purple  caloeoliriaa.  87,  PeUfda  nyotaglnlfl^n,  white. 

86,  Calocoliria  integrif2>Ua.  88,  CiaoeolarUs  of  aU  lorU. 

89,  Lup\nuB  polyph/Uos,  and  Steniictis  ipecibflA,  bluish. 

90,  Zupbiua  polypbyiloi,  blue;  and  Jfilope  graadill^ra,  dark  crimaon. 

91,  (EnxMtAn  spedbsa,  white. 

99,  Obam  eoodneom,  and  Linkrla  rtaliniWfla,  yellow. 
98,  ilntliThiniim  pictum,  erimeon  and  white. 
94,  ifimulni  oarriinUia,  and  GoredpiiB  tinot6iia. 

96,  GOia  capitkta  ilba.  96,  Zyiiinkdiia  quadriflbra,  yellow. 

97,  Xnplnua  polyph^Una  ilboa,  and  (S^othira  spedliea. 

98,  Chelbne  barbiUa,  and  a&lvla  fttl^ena,  scarlet. 

99,  ilsdbplas  tuberbsa,  orange.  100,  Borden  fbr  plants  of  sorts. 

In  the  oompartments  next  the  beds  are  sweet  peas,  laitopors,  candytuft,  dahlias,  China 
pink,  stocks,  ftc. 

Hie  following  references  are  to  the  general  plan  (Jig,  142.) : 

101,  Heartseases  of  different  colonn,  and  Maurtbdya  Bardaydno,  blue  and  white;  Tro- 
pa^olum  peregz^nm,  yellow;  Sdllya  hetetoph/lla,  bright  blue;  Trop«^olum  penta- 
ph^Uum,  red  and  yellow;  Eocremodbi^  se^ber,  orange;  Lophosp^rmum, sduidens 
and  L.  erub^soens,  red,  trained  on  wirework. 

102,  Jl^ssum  saxitile,  and  Indian  chief  calceolaria,  yellow  ochre. 
109  Nt, /bMs  sempervlrens,  and  Frogmore  soariet  pelargoniums. 

108,  Stocks  of  sorts.  104,  Phldx  DrammdndiL 

106,  Zupbios  polyph^Uua,  blue ;  and  LysinriMhia  vertidllkta,  yellow. 
106,  ZupUins  nootkat^nsls  and  L.  nluiua,  with  a  border  enclosing  it  of  >4chillki  tomentbsa, 
yellow.  107,  Calceolarias  of  sorts. 

108,  WallHoweca,  iberises,  and  alyisams ;  daiUas.  collinsias,  and  v<ntirrh^num  earyo- 
phylUAdes. 

109,  Wallflowers  and  scarlet  pelargoniums. 

110,  Chdrinthus  alplknus,  and  elaikias,  eutocas,  gUias,  nemophilas,  and  petunias. 

111,  Geraniums  of  sorts. 

112,  JbMs  saxitiHs.  and  scarlet  pelargoniums. 
118,  Nemdphila  insignis,  and  Terbtoa  Tweedle^no. 
114,  i^l^ssum  saxAtUis,  and  Galceottria  angustlf  blia. 
116,  Noisette  roses. 

116,  Groups  round  trees,  consisting  of  alyssnm,  aubrietia,  oheiranthus,  and  heartsease  of 


117,  /bteis  saxiUilis,  and  GOia  tricolor. 

118,  i^iyssnm  saxitile,  and  dwarf  nasturtium. 

119,  Aubrt^tfo  purphrea,  and  Nem6phlla  insignis. 

120,  CoUbmia  cocdnea,  and  FAehsia  globbsa. 

The  basket  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment  is  planted  with  LobMia  grtoilia.  In  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  plant  of  Ft&ohsfa  globbsa. 

121,  Small  garden,  with  rockwork,  planted  with  alpine  plants,  similar  to  those  enumerated 
ibr  the  rockwork  1,  in^.  146. 

In  the  deacription  given  of  this  place  by  Mr.  Caie,  gardener  to  Her  Grace, 
he  says :  *'  Little  difficulty  will  arise  in  procuring  and  preserving  the  plants 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list  Many  of  them  are  hardy  perennial  her- 
baceous plants ;  and  most  of  the  others,  which  are  annual,  will,  if  allowed  to 
stand  to  ripen  their  seeds,  sow  themselves.  The  kinds  which  will  require 
most  practical  knowledge  are  those  which  are  generally  termed  green-house 
plants ;  but  which  are  so  hardy  as  to  produce  as  splendid  a  show  in  our 
flower-gardens  during  the  summer  months,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  in 
their  native  countries.    As  it  is  with  this  latter  class  of  plants  that  we  have 
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moRt  to  do  in  filling  floweivgardens  during  summer,  it  will  here  be  my  object 
to  show  bow  they  may  be  preserved  during  winter,  without  the  aid  of  green- 
bouses.  The  pits  in  which  such  plants  should  be  kept,  will  require  to  have  their 
walls  of  14-ineh  brickwork,  and  pigeon-holed ;  with  tiles  half  an  inch  thick, 
aet  on  edge,  2  inches  from  the  wall  inside,  to  be  carried  as  high  as  the  pigeon- 
holes ;  in  which  small  apertures  may  be  left,  in  order  that  a  little  steam  may 
be  admitted  into  the  pit,  from  dung  linings  or  dead  leaves,  if  necessary :  but 
no  heat  from  dung  linings  will  be  required,  except  in  the  most  severe  weatixer, 
and  then  only  just  suflBcient  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The  heat  of  the  dung  or 
leaves,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  walls,  will  readily  penetrate  into  the  pit, 
having  nothing  to  oppose  it  but  the  thin  tiles  set  on  edge.  September  will  be 
quite  soon  enough  to  begin  putting  in  cuttings.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  inserted  should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  peat  earth  and  silver  sand; 
and  those  of  them  that  are  subject  to  damp  off  may  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  sand.  The  pots  or  pans  in  which  the  cuttings  are  put  should  be  well 
drained." 

SuBSECT.  2.— CuHtire  of  tmatt  anmiry  vUkiM, 

345.  The  cuUure  of  the  gardem  of  small  country  villas  differs  materially 
from  that  of  suburban  vUlas;  as  the  plants  are  more  healthy,  and  require  less 
general  care.  The  distance  at  which  plants  of  this  kind  grow  from  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  a  town,  prevents  their  leaves  from  becoming  choked  up 
with  the  soot,  and  the  glutinous  matters  deposited  by  the  smoke,  which  are  so 
difficult  to  wash  off,  and  which  require  such  constant  syringing.  The  leaves 
of  country  trees  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  covered  with  dust,  particularly  if 
they  grow  near  a  road ;  but  the  dust  is  easily  washed  off  by  a  slight  shower, 
and  it  is  not  very  injurious  if  it  is  suffered  to  remain  on ;  besides  it  is  only  the 
trees  near  the  road  which  are  liable  to  be  covered  with  dust,  and  these  are 
seldom  of  any  choice  kinds. 

346.  Raiting  new  plants  is  an  important  part  of  garden  culture  in  the  country, 
as  the  men  who  carry  plants  from  door  to  door  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  sell  them  at  very  low  prices,  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with ;  and  plants 
procured  in  a  nursery  are  generally  too  dear  for  planting  out  in  beds  in  the 
open  ground.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  for  the  gardener  of  a  cotmtry 
villa  to  have  hot-beds  for  raising  seeds  and  striking  cuttings,  and  pits  and 
green-houses  for  keeping  his  plants  in  during  winter,  the  directions  for  form- 
ing and  managing  which  will  be  foimd  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work ;  where 
also  will  be  found  details  respecting  the  making  of  cuttings  and  sowing  of 
seeds,  &c.,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Benovafion  of  email  country  vUlas. 

347.  When  the  groundt  of  a  small  country  villa  have  been  neglected, 
almost  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  have  become  overgrown  and  shapeless, 
and  will  require  to  be  either  cut  in  or  cut  down,  or  even,  perhaps,  rooted 
out. 

348.  In  cutting  down  trees  and  shruhs,  regard  must  always  be  had  to 
whether  the  plants  so  cut  have  the  property  of  springing  up  again  from  the 
stool  or  root ;  or,  as  the  technical  term  is,  whether  they  stole.  It  often 
happens  that  trees  and  shrtibs  which  have  become  naked  below,  and  very  un- 
sightly, when  cut  down  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  will  spring  up  with 
great  vigour ;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  will  form  splendid  bushes,  or. 
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if  trained  to  a  tingle  stem,  handflome  trees.  This  most  sorts  of  trees  and 
shnibs  will  do  when  cut  down,  in  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  would 
he  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  result  from  young  trees.  Before, 
however,  the  operator  ventures  to  cut  down  trees  or  shruhs  to  the  ground,  be 
ought  to  inform  himself  of  two  particulars  respecting  them.  First,  whedier 
they  are  of  kinds  that  stole,  and,  secondly,  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
grafted.  To  cut  down  a  tree  or  shrub  that  does  not  stole,  or  that  stoles  im- 
perfectly, such  as  the  spruce  fir,  the  holly,  or  the  juniper,  is,  in  effect,  to 
remove  it  altogether;  and  to  cut  down  a  grafted  tree  or  shrub  below  the  graft, 
even  if  it  should  stole,  is  to  substitute  one  kind  for  another.  For  example, 
if  a  medlar,  which  is  generally  grafted  on  a  thorn,  and  an  almond,  which  is 
commonly  grafted  on  a  plum,  were  cut  down,  there  would  shoot  up  in  their 
stead  a  common  hawthorn  and  a  wild  plum  ;  while^  if  they  were  cut  above 
the  graft,  we  should  have  the  medlar  and  almond  re-produced.  Some  of  the 
finest  trees  that  are  introduced  into  pleasure-grounds  are  different  species  and 
varieties  of  crabs,  cherries,  thorns,  plums,  maples,  variegated  syoamores, 
oaks,  elms,  to  which  we  might  add  a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  are  grafted 
on  the  common  and  free-growing  species  of  their  respective  genera;  some  a 
few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  many  at  heights  varying  from 
5  or  6  inches  to  5  or  6  feet  If,  then,  these  trees  were  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground,  we  should  have  nothing  but  the  commonest  kinds  coming  up  to  succeed 
them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  where  a  stock  has  been  used  which  does  not  stole, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  the  resinous  tribe  which  are  grafted,  there  would  be  no 
succession  at  all,  which  is  still  worse.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  stole  freely  when  young,  but  which  scarcely  stole  at  all  if  not  cut 
down  till  they  have  attained  their  full  size.  Among  these  are  the  beech,  horn- 
beam, Scotch  elm,  birch,  privet,  phillyrea,  arbutus,  and  a  number  of  others, 
all  of  which  will  be  found  indicated  in  the  Horhu  BrUannieui,  By  neglecting 
to  attend  to  cutting  above  the  graft,  we  have  known  a  tolerable  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  reduced  to  a  mass  of  the  commonest  kinds,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  re-grafted,  or  rooted  out,  to  give  place  to  fresh  plants ;  and 
we  know  a  large  camellia-house  in  Kent,  in  which  a  collection  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  camellias  having  lost  their  leaves  by  insects  and  disease,  and  having 
been  ordered  by  the  head  gardener  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  renovate 
them,  were  cut  by  an  ignorant  journeyman  so  low,  that  all  the  shoots  fix>m 
the  stools  proved  to  be  the  single  red.  When  a  gardener  of  skill,  and  some 
taste,  has  the  renovating  of  an  old  place,  he  will  generally  be  able  to  produce, 
by  cutting  in  and  cutting  down,  very  striking  effects  in  a  short  time,  from  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  shoots  from  stoob,  the  number  which  are 
thrown  up,  and  the  immense  bush,  or  tree,  which  is  formed  by  them.  We 
have  known  the  stool  of  a  common  laurel  throw  up  shoots  6  ft.  high  in  one 
season,  and  a  tree  20  it.  high  raised  ftom  the  stool  of  an  ^cer  Pseildo-JPli- 
tanus  in  five  years.  The  stools  of  the  locust  (Robinia  Pseiid-^cikcia),  in 
suitable  soils,  will  produce  a  considerable  tree  in  three  years,  all  the  suckers 
being  removed  but  one. 

349.  If  the  penon  who  hat  purchtued  or  taken  a  lease  of  a  residence  which 
requiree  renovating  be  much  attached  to  gardening  pursuits,  and  can  afibrd 
the  expense,  his  best  mode  will  often  be  to  root  out  every  tree  and  shrub  on 
the  premises,  except  specimens  of  decided  beauty,  variety,  singularity,  or  use- 
fulness. By  specimens  of  decided  usefulness  are  meant  such  trees  as  shelter  the 
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hmiae,  or  tome  object  within  the  boundaries  of  the  residence ;  snch  as  conceal 
objects  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see  either  within  the  boundaries  or  beyond 
them ;  and  such  as  produce  shade,  say  for  a  seat  or  walk,  during  the  heat  of 
sammer.  The  condemned  trees  and  shrubs  having  been  rooted  out,  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  mixed 
with  manure ;  the  drains,  walks,  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  being  attended 
to,  and  put  in  repair,  according  to  the  mode  suggested  in  p.  160.,  &c.  If  the 
ground  be  trenched  3  or  4  feet  deep,  it  should  remain  at  least  six  months 
before  it  is  planted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  consolidated  by  rains.  For  this 
reason,  the  best  time  for  deep  trenching  is  early  in  autumn,  in  order  that  the 
rains  of  that  season  may  equalise  the  sinking  of  the  soil.  In  many,  and  per* 
haps  in  most,  cases  of  renovating  a  villa  garden,  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  main  features,  such  as  the  flower-garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  con- 
servatory, some  of  the  ornamental  structures,  &c.,  will  require  to  be  changed ; 
and  this  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  rooting  out  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  It  may  also  be  thought  advisable  to  make  some 
undulations  or  other  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn  ;  or  to  enlarge 
the  apparent  extent  cit  the  place,  by  canying  some  of  the  walks  under  others 
in  tunnels,  or  over  them  on  bridges ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  the 
removal  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  such  situations.  In  changing  the  situ- 
ation of  the  kitchen-garden,  regard  must  be  had  to  a  proper  communication 
between  it  and  the  stable-yard,  for  dung ;  because,  if  the  garden  has  been 
properly  placed  at  first,  it  will,  in  general,  be  immediately  adjoining  the  stable- 
court  ;  and,  coiisequently,  if  its  situation  be  changed,  it  can  only  be  to  some 
spot  more  or  less  distant  from  it,  which  will  hence  be  more  or  less  inconvenient. 
350.  Where  the  occupier  only  contempkUet  a  temporary  rendence^  it  will 
probably  be  advisable  to  give  only  a  temporary  repair ;  and,  when  this  hap- 
pens, thinning  and  pruning  applied  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  washing  over 
with  cement  to  the  walls  and  outbuildings,  will  be  the  leading  points  of 
renovation.  The  lawn,  in  such  places,  will  generally  be  more  or  less  worn 
out,  and  particularly  on  those  spots  which  have  been  covered  with  the  trees 
or  boshes  removed.  The  whole  of  the  lawn  ought  to  have  the  coarser  weeds, 
such  as  dandelion,  &c.,  removed,  and  the  inequalities  levelled  with  soil  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  on  which  it  is  laid,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  contoli* 
dated,  it  may  form  a  similar  surface  in  point  of  texture ;  after  which,  the 
whole  ought  to  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost;  and  all  the  places 
not  completely  covered  with  grass  ought  to  be  sown  thickly  with  the  following 
mixture : — i^gr6stis  vnlgjiris  var.  tenuif5lia,  Deetiica  duriuscula,  F,  ovina, 
Cynosdrus  cristitus,  Pb^L  prat^nsis,  AvhntL  flav^cens,  and  7Vif61ium  minus. 
These  seeds  should  be  mixed  together  in  equal  portions,  and  sown  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre.  The  gravel  widks,  instead  of  being  taken  up 
'and  relaid  entirely  with  fresh  gravel,  may  be  stirred,  and  a  thin  layer  of  gravel 
laid  on  the  top,  and  afterwards  firmly  rolled.  Where  the  gravel  is  loose,  it 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  gravel  of  an  adhesive  nature,  newly  taken  from  the 
pit;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  with  Roman  cement  in  a  state  of  powder. 
The  proportion  of  cement  should  be  very  small ;  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pint  of  cement  to  one  bushel  of  gravel.  The  gravel  and  cement  ought 
to  be  intimately  and  rapidly  mixed  before  laying  them  on  the  walk,  and 
heavOy  rolled  as  soon  after  as  possible.  Where  a  yellow  ferruginous  clay  can 
be  procured,  and  where  it  is  taken  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  instantly  mixed 
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with  the  gravel,  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  cement ;  but,  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  use.  A  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  or  of  brick<4ust  and  lime,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  ferru- 
ginous clay,  but  it  is  much  less  effective*  In  general,  ferruginous  gravels 
(such  as  the  Kensington),  when  laid  down  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  heavily 
rolled,  become  almost  immediately  as  solid  as  a  mass  of  plum^pudding 
stone;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  lose  their  moisture 
before  they  are  laid  down,  the  oxydised  surfaces  become  so  dry,  that  they  will 
no  longer  form  a  conglomerate  union,  and  consequently  such  gravel  can 
only  be  held  together  mechanically,  via.  by  rolling.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case 
with  most  gravels  as  at  present  treated. 

351.  7*0  rendtr  a  pl4iC€  comfortabUt  even  for  a  temporary  residence,  three 
things  are  essential :  first,  that  the  house,  and  every  building  connected  with 
it,  should  be  put  in  thorough  repair ;  secondly,  that  the  drainage  of  the 
grounds,  including  the  walks,  lawns,  and  plantations,  both  under  and  above 
the  surface,  should  be  efiective;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  trees  and  shruba  should 
neither  be  so  thick,  nor  in  such  quantities,  as  to  prevent  sufficient  ventilation ; 
nor  BO  thin,  nor  so  few,  as  not  to  produce  sufficient  shelter  and  shade.  These 
points  kept  in  view  will  serve  as  a  guide  at  once  to  the  intending  purchaser  of 
an  old  villa  residence,  and  to  the  improver  of  one  already  in  his  poseesnon. 

362.  RemowUing  th$  kUchen-jforden. — Where  the  occupier  has  only  a  tern* 
porary  interest  in  a  residence,  say  of  seven  or  eight  years,  though  he  may  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  undertake  substantial  repairs,  he  will  naturally 
require  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  kitchen- garden.  Where 
the  soil  of  the  part  devoted  to  vegetables  is  worn  out,  it  will  not  answer  his 
purpose  to  renew  it,  by  taking  out  the  old,  and  carting  in  fresh,  soil ;  but  he 
may  restore  it,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  in  succession, 
without  any  kind  of  crop  whatever :  and,  though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  should  purchase  new  fruit  trees,  yet  he  may  graft  the  newest 
and  best  sorts  on  the  branches  of  such  as  are  already  there.  Fruit  shrubs, 
such  as  the  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  &c.,  he  may  renew  either  by  cut* 
tings,  or  by  procuring  young  plants  from  the  nurseries.  It  may  be  useful 
here  to  introduce,  as  a  general  remark,  that  the  simplest,  most  effectual,  and 
least  expensive  mode  of  renovating  worn  out  soil  of  every  kind  is,  to  allow  it 
to  remain  a  certain  period  without  any  plants  growing  on  it.  This  period 
may  vary  from  six  months  to  three  years,  according  to  the  state  in  which  the 
soil  is;  that  in  which  there  is  most  inert  vegetable  matter,  and  most  seeds  of 
weeds  and  eggs  of  insects,  requiring  the  longest  period  of  rest  During  the 
resting  period,  all  weeds  should  be  destroyed  while  they  are  in  the  seed-leaf; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  the  greater  number  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  into  a  vege- 
tative state,  as  well  as  to  admit  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil,  it  ought  to  be 
dug  over,  or  trenched,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  each  digging  being  of  a 
different  depth  from  that  which  preceded  it,  in  order  to  expose  a  fresh  surface 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  occasion  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  which  the  soil  may  contain.  The  manner  in  which  worn  out  soil  is 
benefited  by  resting  is,  by  the  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil ;  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  roots  and  other  organised  matters  which  it  contains, 
from  heat  and  the  alternate  action  of  dryness  and  moisture ;  and  by  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  and  larvs 
of  insects,  snails,  and  worms,  or  their  complete  developement,  and  migration 
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fWim  the  ipot,  beeaiiM  no  kind  of  animal  can  live  where  there  are  no  vegeta- 
bles to  anpport  it. 

SuBSBCT.  IV. — General  obeervaiions  on  laying  ont,  planiing,  and  managing 
large  Country  FilUu, 

353.  Large  conuirg  villat  differ  from  those  we  have  called  small  country 
villas,  in  having  a  paddock  and  dairy ;  and  from  country  mansions,  in  not 
having  a  park  and  farm.  The  extent  of  these  large  villa  residences  may  vary 
from  four  acres  (three  being,  in  most  situations,  the  least  quantity  that  will 
serve  for  keeping  a  cow,  and  one  the  least  that  will  suffice  for  a  suitable  house, 
pleasure-ground,  and  kitchen-garden)  to  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  upwards. 
The  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  residence  being  the  paddock  and  dairy,  we 
shall  confine  our  introductory  observations  chiefly  to  them. 

354.  The  dmry. — ^A  cow,  to  a  person  with  a  family,  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  comfort  derivable  from  a  country  residence.  A  cow,  it  is  true,  may 
be  kept  in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country,  and  may  occupy  a  stall  in  a 
stable,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse ;  hay  and  straw  being  purchased  for 
feeding  and  litteiing  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  oow,  however,  not 
being  worked  in  the  saddle,  or  in  harness,  like  the  horse,  and  not  having 
either  a  large  yard  or  a  field  to  take  exercise  in,  soon  suffers  in  her  health,, 
and  must,  in  that  state,  produce  unwholesome  milk.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  exceptions,  where  cows  kept  in  gentlemen's  stables  in  the  metropolis 
are  regularly  exercised  by  driving  them  to  some  public  park,  where  the  pas- 
turage is  let  out  (such  as  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Regent's  Park),  and  bringing 
them  back  again  afWr  they  have  remained  there  an  hour  or  two ;  but  this 
mode,  besides  being  expensive,  is  too  troublesome  ever  to  become  general ; 
not  to  mention  the  injury  which  the  cow  sustains  in  being  driven  through 
crowded  streets.  Notwithstanding  the  evils  attending  want  of  exercise,  it  is 
a  fket,  though  not  generally  known,  that  cows  in  some  of  the  London  dairies 
are  kept  stall-fed,  and  so  treated  as  to  give  milk  for  two  years  in  succession, 
wi^out  having  a  second  calf.  There  are  instances  of  such  cows  never  having 
been  once  untied,  from  the  day  they  were  put  up,  till  the  day,  two  years  after- 
wards, when  they  were  sold  to  be  fattened  for  the  butcher.  The  confined 
places  (frequently  dark  cellars)  in  which  cows  are  lodged,  and  the  state  of 
filth  iVom  want  of  litter  and  drainage,  and  of  closeness  from  want  of  ventila^ 
tion,  in  which  they  are  kept  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  such  as 
St.  Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  Liquorpond  Street,  &c.,  are  disgusting  in  idea;  and, 
in  reality,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the  milk 
as  an  article  of  food.  Even  the  milk  from  cows  kept  a  year  or  two  without 
exercise,  however  cleanly  and  suitable  the  treatment  may  be  for  their  condi- 
tion, cannot,  we  should  imagine,  be  so  wholesome  as  that  produced  by  cows 
that  have  abundance  of  exercise  and  air.  Hence  it  is  that  the  better-informed 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  higher  classes,  have  their  milk  from 
suburban  estaUishments  to  which  grass  fields  are  attached ;  and  where  the 
cows,  though  highly  fed  in  the  house,  are  yet  turned  out  into  these  fields 
for  a  certain  portion  of  every  day  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
weather  is  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  severity. 

355.  Th€  eow-home  ehotdd  he  nf  ample  size,  with  complete  drainage  and 
thorongh  ventilation ;  and  the  cow  should  be  careftilly  cleaned  every  day 
with  a  currycomb  and  brush,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse.    When  there  is 

n?. 
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only  one  oow,  tome  other  animal,  the  food  for  which  will  not  he  ezpensiTe, 
8uch  as  a  pet  lamh  or  a  goat,  ought  to  he  kept  in  the  •cow-hoiue ;  and  this 
lamh,  or  a  donkey,  should  he  turned  out  with  the  cow  into  the  field.  The 
cow  soon  hecomes  attached  to  her  companion,  and  this  attachment  is  naefol 
in  keeping  her  quiet :  for  it  is  well  known  that  restlessness  and  anxiety  not 
only  impair  the  quality  of  her  milk,  hut  considerahly  decrease  its  quantity.  If 
two  cows  have  heen  kept  together  for  some  time  in  the  same  pasture,  and  one 
is  sold  or  taken  away,  the  other  will  immediately  hegin  to  fall  off  in  her  milk 
(which  will  hecome  thin  and  poor),  and  her  uneasiness  wfll  be  so  obvious  as 
to  occasion  pain  to  every  one  who  sees  her  in  the  field.  The  dairy  should 
he  cool  and  well  ventilated ;  hut  the  construction  of  this  building,  and  also 
that  of  the  cow-house,  will  be  found  in  our  Eneyt.  of  Villa  JrMtectwre, 

356.  Tkt  breed  of  eowe  used  for  large  public  dairies  is  generally  unsuitable 
for  private  dairies ;  the  object  in  the  former  case  being  quantity  of  milk,  and 
in  the  latter,  chiefly  quality.  The  Ayrshire  breed  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  adapted  for  a  private  dairy  ;  but,  where  tiie  main  objects  are  butter 
and  cream,  the  Guernsey  or  Aldemey  cows  are  preferable.  In  order  to  have 
a  supply  of  milk  and  butter  from  one's  own  dairy  throughout  the  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  at  least  two  cows ;  that  one  may  continue  to  give  milk 
during  the  month  or  six  weeks  which  the  other  is  dry  before  calving ;  but,  in 
situations  where  dairy  produce  can  be  purchased  for  that  period,  then  one  cow 
may  suffice  for  a  small  family.  Whoever  keeps  either  cows  or  horses,  most 
occasionally  send  to  market,  either  as  a  purchaser  or  a  seller ;  and  this  ia 
commonly  the  part  of  the  business  in  which  there  is  most  risk  of  being 
deceived.  To  endeavour  to  instruct  the  reader  on  the  subject  is  out  of  the 
question  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  any  man's  while 
to  attend  to  instructions  of  this  kind,  even  if  we  were  to  give  them,  unless  he 
contemplated  becoming  a  professional  dealer  or  a  farmer.  All  that  we  can 
say,  that  is  likely  to  be  usefii),  is,  consult  your  neighbours,  and  employ  such 
professional  dealers  to  buy  and  sell,  as  you  find  are  generally  considered  in  the 
neighbotu'hood  to  be  respectable.  In  all  cases,  the  well-known  maxim  diould 
be  kept  in  view,  viz.  always  to  employ  a  man  who  has  a  character  to  lose. 

357.  The  paddock  in  which  the  cow  is  to  pasture,  and  take  her  exercise, 
may  either  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  latter  purpose,  or  it  may  be  of  such  an 
extent  as  not  only  to  afford  pasture  for  the  summer,  but  hay  for  winter.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  small  cow,  of  either  the  Guernsey  or  Ayr^ 
shire  breeds,  may  be  kept  on  two  acres  of  ground ;  on  the  suppoaition  that 
the  soil  is  good,  and  that  for  every  crop  of  hay  taken  off,  a  dressing  of  manure 
is  put  on.  In  ordinary  soils,  and  with  less  carefol  treatment,  three  acres  of 
meadow  are  necessary.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  devoted  to  the  oow» 
one-half  of  it  requires  to  be  separated  from  the  other  by  a  hurdle,  or  other 
fence,  and  mown  for  hay ;  and  the  portion  mown,  and  the  porrion  pastured* 
should  alternate  with  each  other.  Two  tons  of  hay,  with  little  or  no  pasture 
or  other  food,  will,  it  is  calculated,  keep  an  ordinary-sized  cow  a  year ;  and, 
therefore,  if  as  much  mowing-ground  be  set  apart  as  will  produce  one  ton  and 
a  half  of  hay,  there  will  be  no  want  of  food,  even  if  the  pasture  should  not  be 
very  abundant.  Straw  for  litter,  of  course,  must  be  purchased*  In  the  case 
of  residences  where  a  part  of  the  ground  is  under  the  plough,  or  where  field 
crops,  such  as  clover,  lucerne,  mangold  wurtzel,  carrots,  &c.,  are  raised  by 
ipade  culture,  a  small  c6w  may  be  kept  veiy  well  on  one  acre  of  highly  culti- 
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▼ated  and  thoroughly  maniired  ground ;  a  part  of  the  clover,  lucerne,  or  saint- 
foin  grown  on  it  being  used  green,  and  the  remainder  made  into  hay*  In 
this  ease,  ako,  litter  must,  in  general,  be  purchased,  unless  the  cow  be  accus- 
tomed to  do  without  it ;  which  is  practicable,  as  was  proved  in  the  Harleyan 
dairy  at  Glasgow,  though  it  is  not,  in  oar  opinion,  congenial  to  the  animal. 
A  substitute  for  straw  litter  may  sometimes  be  found  in  gardens,  in  the  haulm 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  other  stems  and  leaves  which  have  borne  crops;  and 
in  some  kinds  of  prunings,  such  as  the  clippings  of  hedges,  which  may  be 
dried  in  the  summer  time,  and  stacked  for  the  purpose.  In  many  gentle^ 
men's  places  in  the  country,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  plantations  are 
swept  up  when  dry,  and  kept  in  an  open  shed  for  use  as  litter ;  and  they  not 
only  afford  a  soft  and  elastic  bed  for  the  cow,  but  the  best  of  all  manure  for 
the  flower-garden.  Market-gardeners  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  be 
careful  of  everything,  save  from  the  rotrheap  all  that  can  be  dried  and  turned 
into  litter,  for  both  their  horse  and  cow,  and  often  do  not  require  to  purchase 
straw  at  any  period  of  the  year.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  kitchen- 
garden  belonging  to  a  residence  is  too  large  for  the  present  occupant ;  in 
which  case  the  ground  to  spare  cannot  be  more  profitably  occupied  than  with 
lucerne,  to  be  cut  green  as  summer  food  for  the  cow,  and  with  carrots  or 
mangold  wnrtcel  for  her  winter  food.  Whichever  way  the  food  and  litter  for 
the  cow  may  be  produced,  a  paddock  for  her  exercise  may  be  considered 
essential.  The  size  of  this  encloaure,  when  exercise  is  the  main  object,  will 
depend  chiefly  on  its  shape.  A  square,  roundish,  or  compact  form,  of  limited 
extent,  affords  little  temptation  to  the  cow  to  reach  the  boundary  ;  because 
it  is  everywhere  near  to  her,  and  comparatively  equidistant.  If  the  paddock 
is  to  be  square  or  round,  therefore,  it  must  be  large.  A  long  narrow  paddock, 
on  the  contrary,  in  which  there  is  a  turn,  or  in  which  trees  are  scattered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  farther  end,  may  be  small,  as  the  conceal- 
ment of  its  termination  will  induce  the  cow,  every  time  she  is  turned  out,  to 
find  her  way  thither;  and  this  she  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  do,  if  there 
•hoald  be  a  pond  or  a  shed  at  the  farther  extremity. 

358.  lUe  SOU  of  the  paddoek^  if  not  naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  rendered 
thdroughly  so,  by  both  surface  and  under  draining.  Where  the  surface  is 
flat,  and  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  such  as  that  common  in  the  north  of 
London,  underground  drains  should  be  introduced  at  regular  distances  all 
over  the  field ;  and  however  extrayagant  it  may  seem,  they  ought  not  to  be 
ferther  apart,  in  many  cases,  than  5  or  6  feet  These  drains  need  not  be 
either  broad  or  deep ;  and,  if  stones  or  bricks  cannot  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured, they  may  be  filled  with  faggot-wood  from  the  thorn  hedges.  No 
money  laid  out  an  a  wet  clayey  soil  will  pay  better  than  that  expended  in 
forming  drains.  Where  the  soil  is  a  clay,  and  not  thoroughly  drained,  the 
feet  of  the  eow  will  sink  into  it  during  winter,  which  they  do  much  more 
deeply  than  the  feet  of  the  horse ;  not  only  because  they  are  much  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  die  of  the  animal,  but  f^om  their  being  cloven ;  while  the 
feet  of  the  horse,  being  entire  and  larger,  rest  upon  a  greater  breadth  of 
surface.  This  treading  on  a  wet  surface  produces  what  is  called  poaching ; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  all  that  part  of  the  surface  which  sinks  down  under 
the  animal's  feet  is  rendered  unproductive,  and  the  remaining  part  has  its 
productiveness  greatly  diminished.  Wherever  a  cow,  therefore,  is  kept,  and 
the  field  in  which  she  is  turned  out  to  take  exercise  is  not  dry,  either  naturally 
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or  artificially,  during  winter,  it  is  better  at  that  eeaaon  to  ezewciie  tlie  cow  by 
driving  her  gently  along  a  line  or  qoiet  road ;  and  in  warm  weather,  by 
allowing  her,  in  addition  to  this,  to  remain  for  some  hours  every  day  in  the 
open  yard  attached  to  the  cowhouse. 

359.  Manure  wUl  aboay*  repay  an  occupant^  even  if  he  should  have  only  a 
single  crop  after  it ;  hut  in  this  case  he  should  take  care  that  the  manure  is 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  equally  and  thinly  distributed  over  the  gronnd, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  its  nutriment  may  be  imbibed  by  the  plants  the 
first  season.  Liquid  manure  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and  next  soot,  and 
those  manures  or  composts  which  are  sold  in  a  state  of  powder.  Wherever  a 
part  of  a  residence  is  under  grass  which  is  to  be  made  into  hay,  or  even 
pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  there  is,  in  general,  no  mode  in  which  the  pos> 
sessor  can  lay  out  money  on  his  land  to  such  advantage  as  in  thickly  coaling 
the  surface  with  stable  manure.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  culture  of  arable 
land  by  a  proprietor  will  pay  its  own  mqpenses;  but  we  know  variotts 
instances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where,  by  richly  manuring  grass 
land,  and  selling  the  growing  crop  every  year  by  auction,  the  proprietor  has 
obtained  a  good  profit 

360.  The  paddock  stay  o/awyt  he  harwwmud  wkk  ike  pieatare-grmmi  of 
the  place,  and  rendered  ornamental,  by  scattering  a  few  trees  over  it ;  by 
introducing  a  shelter  for  the  epw  in  the  form  of  an  open  shed,  in  a  proper 
situation ;  and  by  the  judicious  disposal  and  planting  of  the  drinking-pond. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pond  cannot  be  conveniently  formed  in  a  pad- 
dock, from  the  want  of  springs,  or  from  the  porosity  of  the  surfhce  soil  being 
such  that  the  rain-water  cannot  be  collected  by  gutters  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  fill  it.  In  this  case,  the  usual  substitute  for  a  pond  is  a  pump  with  a 
cistern,  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  paddock,  which  may  be  psrtaally  con- 
cealed by  bushes,  or  rendered  ornamental  as  an  arohiteetund  object. 

361.  The  irees  /or  a  paddoek  may  either  be  of  the  ornamental  kind,  or 
they  may  be  the  more  robustrgrowing  fruit-trees.  If  ornamental  trees,"  tbey 
ought  to  be  of  such  sorts  as  will  grow  ftvely,  and  soon  be  in  a  state  not  to 
require  fencing ;  and,  whether  merely  ornamental  trees,  or  firuil-trees,  or  both 
are  employed,  they  should  neither  be  introduced  in  such  numbers  as  to  injure 
the  pasture  by  their  shade  and  drip,  nor  crowded  round  the  drinking  pond  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  discdour  the  water  in  autumn  by  their  falling  leaves.  A 
few  trees  may  be  considered  as  advantageous,  for  affording  the  cow  shelter 
and  shade  during  rains  or  very  hot  sunshme ;  but,  beyond  a  certain  pomt, 
they  must  be  considered  injurious  to  the  grass,  and  ooly  allowable  on  aooount 
of  their  ornamental  effect,  or  of  the  fruit  that  they  produce.  Where  good 
healthy  pasturage  is  the  object,  from  half-a-doxen  to  a  dozen  trees  per  acre 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  exceeded ;  because  grasses  and  clovers,  like  all  other 
plants,  to  attain  their  greatest  nutrimental  value,  require  to  have  their  folisge 
fully  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  firee  circulation  of 
the  air. 

362.  Omamenial  treee. — ^The  trees  for  a  paddock  ought  to  be  of  small  sixe, 
even  when  fully  grown ;  but  they  ought  to  be  such  as  grow  rapidly  when 
young,  so  as  to  be  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle.  The  following  kinds  pos- 
sess these  advantages,  and  are,  besides,  ornamental  in  appearance  : — 

'  A^cet  Fse^do^Plitanos,  the  oommon  syes*      A.  mscroph^iiiii,  the  OsUftraiSB  m^rte. 
mors.  A,  rthnuB,  the  red  maple. 
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A,  ^tloBirpmn,  Sir  Charles  WagerU  maple. 
JftgtnOo  yhudnlAiUiiin,  the  aab-leaved  box 

elder, 
^fi'sculoi  nibleiinda,  the  aoarlet  honeehest- 

nvt. 
cytiaos  alptana,  the  Seoteh  lahoniam. 
nobbda  Faehd-ildkeia,  the  oonmxn  fUae 


OleditioUa  triaotethoa.  the  honey  loooat, 

or  thorny  aoaeia. 
Cadm^gaa  ooQeinea,punctJita,  GrfiargW  Ar6- 

nia.  tanaeetlfblia,  and  orientkUs,  different 

Undfl  of  thorns. 
AmelSwMerrui^aiB, the  eommon  amelan- 

cUer. 
A.  Botrykpimn,  the  anowy  mesiiDns. 
JMspUos  gcnn^bJoa  and  Jf.  Smiths,  medlars, 
/tnu  •paetibUls»  CUnese  crah. 
P.  A^titL,  P.  Tes^a,  P.  pinnatiflda.  while 


P.  ancnpkzia,  the  mountain  ash. 


P.  ASrtnis,  the  true  servlee. 
21Ua  europK^a  Alba,  the  Hungarian  lime; 
C/mus  emopa^a.  the  flowering  ash. 
^dreua  O^rris  Lucombeaaoi  the  Lnoombe 

oak. 
Q.  Plex,  the  evergreen  oak. 
PUtanns  orieatklis,  the  Easten  phme  tree. 
;8klix  iUba,  BussellMwi,  vftdBna.  omygdi- 

Unai  and  frtgUia,  traa  willows. 
P6pBlna  nigra,  moniUfera*  and  eanad^als. 
^^noB  glutinbaa  ladnlkta,  eut'leaved  alder. 
A,  eonUndia.  heart-leaved  alder. 
A,  ineknai  the  hoary-leaved  alder. 
Taxibdium  distiehum,  the  deddaoos  eypress. 
iMtula  ^ba  and  B,  nlgra»  birehes.  fte. 

The  hwt  fbnrteen  trees,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  weeping  willow,  are  adapted  fbr 
planting  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  drink- 
ing pund. 

If  any  pines  and  flrs  are  desired,  the 
Pinaster  and  PUins  Z^axido  are  the  best. 


363.  Fruit  Trees, — ^The  following  selection  has  been  made  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  as  ornamental 
in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  of  Tigorous  growth  as  standards : 

Applet  and  Crabs, 
The  tree  is  ndddle>      covered  with  a  bloom,  like  that  of  the 


3«e  Jled  ifHrodhon. 
alxed,  with  a  branchy  head ;  the  fruit  is  of 
a  bright  red,  with  a  fine  bloom,  like  that  of 
a  plum. 

I%B  WkUe  Asirackan^  or  Transparent  Grab 
of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding sort,  but  hss  the  branches  tending 
upwards  when  young,  and  afterwards  be- 
coming pendolons.  The  fruit  is  of  a  wax 
colour,  with  a  fine  Moom  on  it,  and  is 
almost  transparent.  It  is  known  in  English 
nurseries  under  the  name  of  tranqMrent 
crab. 

7%s  Zlii0OfeuUrs  iX^OoMi  P^qiia  is  remarit- 
able  finr  the  large  siae  and  high  colour  of 
itablossoms.    Its  fruit  keeps  tlU  February. 

7^  Tiil^  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  very 
bright  red  fruit. 

The  TMd  Apple  has  fruit  of  a  violet  colour. 


plum. 

Tke  Cherry  Crab  Is  a  subvariety  of  the 
Siberian  crab.  The  tree  is  spreading,  with 
drooping  branches ;  and  the  fruit  is  nume- 
rous, and  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
cherry. 

TAe  Agireme  Grafr  has  larger  fruit  than  the 
cherry  crab.  The  tree  is  of  robust  growth, 
and  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 

&ggf9  BverUutbig  Crab  is  a  vigorous-grow- 
ing tree,  with  pendulous  branches,  and 
abondsace  of  ihiit,  which,  in  fonn  and  cha- 
racter, are  intermediate  between  the  plum- 
leaved  Siberian  craln  and  the  common  Sibe- 
rian crab,  and  wlilch  remain  on  the  trees 
long  after  Christmas.  In  sheltered  situa- 
tions, and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears 
almost  a  subevergreen. 


Pears. 
Leaves  large  and  flowers      The  best  very  late  pear  yet  known.    It 


Bemrt  DUL 
very  large.  A  hardy  tree,  somewhat  fiisti- 
giate  in  its  shapes  a  great  bearer,  and  de- 
serving of  extensive  cultivation  on  account 
of  its  fruit,  independently  altogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

Bemri  de  Manz  (not  Benrr^  ranee,  as 
commonly  written,  which  means  rank  or 
raadd).    Branches  spreadhig  or  penduloua. 


bears  very  well  as  a  standard. 

jS^ats  dHher,  Branches  slender  and  some- 
what wavy.  Flowers  very  abundant.  Leaves 
narrow-elliptic,  more  so  perhaps  than  In 
any  other  cultivated  variety  of  the  pear ;  and 
they  make  so  little  appearance  when  un- 
folding, that  the  whiteness  of  the  blossom  is 
almost  ontinged  hy  them. 
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Okmi  Moneau.  BranelMt  tpreadiiig.  Head 
pyramidal.  A  tutrdy  tme,  and  agreat  beanr  t 
the  fruit  of  meet  ezoeUent  flayour,  and 
hanging  late  on  the  tree.  A  tree  in  our 
garden  at  Bayswater,  the  trank  of  which  is 
corered  with  tvy.it  loaded  with  ftnit  almoet 
every  year,  without  any  care  or  attention 
whatever  being  beetowed  upon  it 

NtqfoUon,  Leavci  broad  and  ahining. 
iiloaeofna  large  The  tree  vlgorone,  and  a 
good  bearer     The  fhiit  exoifllent. 

Swan's  Bgg,  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree, 
and  an  excellent  bearer  {  the  frolt  roondish 
or  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
pear-trees  in  the  market-gardens  about  Lon- 
don I  and  we  have  introdneed  the  name  here 
from  having  ourselves  observed  the  hand- 
some shapes  taken  1^  the  trees.  The  fruit, 
however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sorts 
above  recommended  \3j  Mr.  Tbompeon,  is 


not  worth  cultivating;  though,  hi  the  montiii 
of  November  and  December,  it  is  mora  alMm- 
dant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  oC 
any  other  variety. 

Tkt  JbOmetng  Sookh  Pmn  are  reoon- 
mended  by  Mr.  Gorrfe,  as  Ibnns  ad^rted 
tor  landscape  scenery;  but  little  can  boanid 
in  fkvonr  of  their  fruit,  as  oompawd  with 
that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties:— 

7^  Bemfte*  tke  OoUm  Knaf»,€tnd  Ubs  SU^ 
take  fiwtigiate  Ibnns;  the  latter,  more  espe- 
cially, Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the 
Lombardy  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  Theee 
trees  generally  attidn  the  height  of  from 
46  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  as  many  ycazs,  In  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Perthshire. 

TAe  ButkeA  Ladg  and  Puw  i#<y  take  sprsad- 
ing  orbicnlate  ftmns,  such  as  will  assort  with 
the  ^cer  Pseiido-Platanns.  and  may  be 
called  the  oaks  and  elms  ctf  the  pear  fiunOy. 


Cherries. — ^Those  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson  are : 


T%e  Bigmtau,  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth, 
with  large  pale  green  leavce,  and  stout  di- 
veigent  branches. 

BiUimr'M  Yelkm,  a  vigorous-growing  tree, 
like  the  preceding,  but  with  golden-coloured 
fruit. 

The  EBHiitk  Cherry  is  a  round-headed  tree, 
with  slender  shoots,  somewhat  pendulous. 

TAs  Jtoy  DMte  is  a  mlddle-slsed  tree,  with 
an  erect  frstigiate  head. 


The  tiortUo  Is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  somewhat  pendulous ;  most  pso- 
lillc  in  flowers  and  fruit,  the  latter  ripens 
very  late;  and,  from  not  being  so  readily 
eaten  by  birds  as  most  other  sorts,  hangs  on 
the  trees  a  long  time.  In  thia  last  respect, 
however,  it  is  now  exceeded  by  Bttttncr^ 
October  Morello. 


Plums, — The  handBomest-growing  trees,  Mr.  Thompson  considers  to  be ; 


7^  Bed  Moffmm  Boman,  which  has  a 
fiutigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  a  trunk  suf- 
ficiently vigorous  to  bear  the  rubbing  of 
cattle  without  Ji^nry. 

The  WatMngtxm,  a  vigorous  growing  tree, 
with  a  pyramidal  head ;  and  a  great  bearer 
of  fruit  of  ezoeUent  quality. 

The  Grttn  Oage^  in  the  climate  of  liondon, 
forms  a  handsome  tree ;  and,  at  a  certain 
age,  becomes  a  great  bearer. 

The  Orteant  is  a  vigorous-growing,  hand- 


some, spreading  tree,  producing  very  excel- 
lent fruit. 

The  Wheat  Flam  Is  a  veiy  ornamental 
tree  when  in  fruit,  that  being  of  a  bright 
flery  red  colour. 

TheDaauon,  and  the  Wine  Simr  Pkam  m 
vigorous-growing  trees,  quite  hardy,  very 
proUflc  both  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which  fruit 
is  particularly  well  adapted  for  all  culinary 
purposes. 


Walnuts  and  Sweet  Chestnuts. 
The  paddock  would  seem  a  very  appix>- 
priate  place  for  walnut-trees;  and  every 
residence  ought  to  contsin  one  or  two  of 
these  trees,  for  the  sake  of  their  green  fruit 
for  pickling,  and  their  ripe  fruit  for  the 
dessert ;  but  more  than  two  or  three  should 
not  be  planted  in  a  paddock,  unless  It  be 
very  large ;  because  theh*  leaves,  when  eaten 


by  cows,  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  and, 
when  they  drop  into  the  pond,  make  the 
water  bitter.  The  same  obtjection  does  not 
apply  to  chestnut-trees,  one  or  two  of  which 
may  be  introduced  for  their  fruit.  The 
Downton  and  the  Madetam  chestnuts  are 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson ;  the  latter 
has  a  large  oblong  nut. 


364.  Staking  and  protecting  smifie  ^r^M  in  pac^ocitf.—Planta  should  be  selected 
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which  have  clear  ttama,  at  leaftt  6  ft  in  height:  they  should  be  planted  on 
little  hillocks,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  damp ;  and  staked  and  protected  from 
the  rubbing  of  the  cow.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  is  that  invented 
by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  and  explained  in  fig%,  147.  to  149.  The  advan- 
tages which  this  guard  has  over  all  otliers,  Mr.  Lawrence  finds  to  be,  "  free 
motion  to  the  tree,  without  producing  any  friction  on  the  bark ;  perfect  secu* 
xity  against  the  attacks  of  catile;  durability,  cheapness,  and  neatness  in 
appearance."  Those  guards  which  confine  tiie  tree  are  objectionable  from 
preventing  the  motion  of  its  stem,  which  is  essential  to  its  health  and  growth; 
and  those  which  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  tree,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
posts  connected  by  horizontal  spars,  are  very  injurious  to  the  bark  in  high 
winds,  and  are,  besides,  very  expensive  and  unsightly.  The  following  are 
Mr.  Lawrence's  directions  for  preparing  and  putting  up  his  tree-guard: — 

Mr-  Lawrmoti  trte-ffuard  agabui  homed  oottfe.— *'  Procure  stakes  of  ash  or  lareh,  or.  in 
defludt  of  these,  of  any  other  straigfat-growlog  tree,  when  thfainbig  yoiing  plantations,  or 
cutting  down  coppice.  These  stakes  shonld  be  6  ft.  in  length,  or  more  if  requisite,  and 
about  9  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end ;  and  they  should  have  holes  drilled  thrmigh 
them  at  the  top  and  bottom,  about  1  ft.  ftom  each  end.  Get  a 
similar  hole  drilled  2  or  8  inches  ap  the  oentie  of  a  stake,  and  then 
saw  off  the  length  which  has  had  the  hole  drilled  through  it,  and 
which  will  give  a  piece  that,  when  the  string  or  wire  is  drawn 
through  it,  will  resemble  h  in  fig.  147.  Bepeat  the  operation  till  aa 
many  pieces  are  drilled  and  sawn  off  as  may  be  wanted.  Pass  a 
strong  piece  of  copper,  or  Bowland'S  metaUlo  wire,  or  thlok  tarred 
string,  through  one  stake  by  the  hole  at  the  top,  and  then  through 
one  of  the  3- inch  pieces,  then  through  another  stake,  and  so  on, 
separating  each  stake  at  top  and  bottom  by  one  of  the  3-inoh  pieces 
of  wood,  until  you  have  enough  to  surround  your  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  Air 
growth.  When  this  is  done,  the  appearance  of  the  guard,  before  being  put  on,  will  be  as  in 
fig.  148.    Flaoe  the  guard  thus  finmed  round  the  tree,  and  fluten  the  ends  of  the  wire  or 

string.  The  guard  is  much  the  same  as  the  cradle 
put  round  the  neck  of  a  bUstered  horse,  to  prevent 
his  gnawing  the  irritated  part  The  ends  of  the 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  ground,  and  they  shonld 
be  cut  quite  flat  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  their  , 
sticking  in  it  At  the  upper  end,  they  should  have 
a  sharp  slanting  cut  with  a  bill-hook,  to  throw  off 
the  rain.  The  motion  of  the  tree  will  not  be  hi  any 
degree  impeded ;  and  the  bark  cannot  be  injured, 
let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may.  for  the  guard  moves 
freely  with  the  tree  in  every  direction.  If  a  tree  is 
growing  rapidly,  it  will  want  room  before  the  guard 
requires  renewing ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary 
to  untie  the  string  or  wire  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
lengthen  the  string  or  wire  by  tying  a  pieoe  to  it, 
and  introduce  an  extra  rod,  and  two  extra  sepa- 
rating pieces.  As  a  principal  feature  in  this  guard 
is  that  the  tree  is  left  quite  at  liberty  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind  in  every  direction,  of  coarse  it 
does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  staking  a  newly 
planted  tree  until  it  becomes  Ikirly  rooted." 

•*  1  can  vouch,**  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  ''Ibr  this  guard  aflbrdhig  perfect  protection  agafaist 
eattle;  to  I  had  two  cows,  the  most  determined  barkers  of  trees  I  ever  met  with,  in  a 
paddock  in  which  there  were  several  single  trees.  They  had,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to 
get  at  my  trees,  and  ndn  them ;  and  I  was  about  to  fatten  them  off;  and  condemn  them  to 
death  for  their  offences,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection  Just  described.  My  men 
and  myself  were  curious  to  see  the  impression  that  would  be  made  on  the  cows  by  the  new 
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iswudf  when  ihij  wwe  llnl  tamed  into  the  peddoek.  Thejr  YCiy  acwB  proeeaded  to  the 
treeip  examined  the  eradles  lonnd  them,  and  made  eereral  attempCa  with  their  ■KMths. 
Finding  theie  onmceeiiftil,  thej  made  an  attack  with  their  horns;  but,  aa  the  Hence  yielded 
with  ererj  blow,  and  merely  tamed  round,  they  made  no  pragreas  that  way.  Tberenpon 
they  began  stamping  with  th^  feet,  and,  as  we  thooght.  flrom  sheer  vexation  and  dSaap- 
pointment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  completely  deftated,  and  my  trees  hare  now 
contlnned  sereral  years  in  pcrftot  seenrity,  though  these  identieal  oows  have  nsnatoed 
amongst  them  ttli  this  day.  One  man  can  ftnee  hi  this  way  a  great  many  tieea  in  »  d^ ; 
and  the  cost  of  stakes,  if  purchased,  woold  not  sxoaed  that  of  one  of  the  posts  neeaasary 
upon  the  ordinary  plan.**  (Gard.  Mag»  xiii.,  p.  167.) 

Fig.  149.  shows,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  groond  plan,  or 
rather  horiaontal  section  1  ft.  ftom  the  gronnd,  and  a 
portion  of  the  deration  of  a  tree  so  fenced.  In  this 
Hgore  the  wire  or  string  is  shown  passing  through  the 
upright  rods  and  horiaontal  short  pieces,  ftom  e  by  d  to  e ; 
but,  ttom  e\3j  /to  e,  the  wires  are  only  shown  paaafaig 
through  the  upright  rods ;  the  short  pieces  being  seen 
in  vertical  profile,  as  they  are  in  nature. 

ProteoUtig  bg  Tlkoras.— The  mode  of  protecting  trees 
from  horacMl  cattle  which  we  consider  next  best  to  that 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  is,  to  clothe  their  stems  with  thom 
bushes,  as  shown  hijlg.  160.  (  a  mode  Tety  generally 
adopted   in  the   public   parks 
about   the   metropolis.        The 
branches  are  tied  on  with  copper 
wire,  and  are  loosened  or  re- 
newed erery  two  or  three  years. 
Protedbtg  treet  against  Ske^. 
A  mode  of  protecting  the  stems 
of  trees   somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  which 
has  been  long  practised  in  Scot- 
land, consists  in  tying  plasterer^ 
laths,  set  on  end,  and  touching 
each  other  at  their  edges,  round 
the  trunks  or  stems;    but  this 
mode  is  better  adapted  for  pro- 
tecting trees  from  sheep  than 
from   homed   cattle.      Where 
sheep  only  are  graced,  no  mode 
can  be  cheaper,  or,  after  the 
I  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  fbr  a  year,  less  eoDspionooa, 
unless  we  were  to  substitute  Ibr  the  Uths,  oak,  biroh,  or  wfllow 
bark,  with  the  epidermis  outwards.    Where  laths  or  stripe  of 
thin  boards  are  used,  they,  and  also  the  string  Ijj  which  they 
are  tied  on,  might  be  rendered  of  great  durability  by  being 
previously  Kyanised.  or  steeped  in  Margery^  composition,  whteh 
is  said  to  cost  only  one-tenth  of  Kyan*s  process,  and  to  be 
equally  efficacious  both  on  wood  and  oordi^;e. 

J^.  161.  shows  the  horiaontal  section,  and  elevatkmof  atree 
thus  protected,  in  which  a  represents 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  6  the  wire 
which  ties  on  the  laths,  and  e  the 
lower  ends  of  the  laths.  Trees  pro- 
tected in  this  manner  may  be  easily 
named  by  nailing  on  the  laths  a 
label  with  the  name  of  the  tree,  and 
the  date  of  planting  it,  as  shown  in 
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aaUng  tna  to  prpl&i  ikem  ayaftiif  ttg  laiirf.— When  dngle  tract  ire  planted  wUdi  hsre 
l«i)ge  heads  in  proportion  to  their  roots ;  or,  when  the  litoatkm  in  whieh  they  are  plaoed 
ia  Yfgj  mnoh  expoaad,  they  an  in  danfer  of  heing  bloim  off  the  perpendicnlar,  or  eren 
thrown  down,  by  high  winds.  This  is  more  espedally  the  ease  when  the  trees  are  planted* 
•a  we  reoonmend,  on  UHle  hillooks ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  planters  have  been  led  to 
deep  planting,  or,  at  all  events,  to  preftr  a  flat  snxfkMe  to  araised  one.  To  retain  a  tree  fkst 
In  its  place  that  has  bat  f<)w  ramose  roots,  llx  prerioasly  in  an  nprlght  posltkm,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  a  stake  of  such  a  length  that  it  may  be  rendered  flzm  by  ramming,  Ac, 
below  the  level  of  the  soil  whibh  is  to  oontaln  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  that  it  may  raaeh 
S  or  4  ftet  up  the  stem  above  groond ;  afterwards  tie  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  this  stake,  as 
ahown  injig,  158.;  or,  noteh  two  short  pieces  of  wood  into  each  other,  so  as  to  Ibrm  a  cross; 
and  at  one  of  the  aqgles  of  intersection  flx  a  stake,  to  whieh  the  tree  is  to  be  tied,  as  fat 
Jiff.  1S4.  No  wind  whatever  will  blow  down  a  tree  thus  snpported,  provided  the  arms  of 
the  oross  are  long  and  strong.  In  order  to  i;ive  additional  strength,  the  arms  of  the  cross 
mi^  be  pegged  down  with  hooked  sticks.  Another  mode  consists  in  tyhig  the  tne  to  two 
stakes  in  contact  with  the  trunk,  and  deeply  inserted  hi  the  soU,  as  ihown  in  ftg,  iSft. ;  and 
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the  third  mode  we  shall  here  mention,  eoosists  in  strengthening  the  ramose  roots  of  a  tree 
by  tying  them  to  pieoes  of  branches  laid  on  them,  and  in  dose  contact  with  than,  throngh- 

oot  their  length,  as  shown  hi  Jig,  IM. ;  thns  pro- 
dndng,  in  effect,  laige^  strong,  and  powerfU  roots, 
to  act  as  levers  to  keep  the  tnmk  in  its  place.  After 
one  of  these  methods  of  flzing  the  tree  has  been 
156  adopted,  it  may  be  protected  from  cattle  or  sheep 

by  Kr.  Lawrence's  mode,  by  clothing  with  thorns, 
or  by  a  covering  of  laths,  as  already  described. 

Mr.  Taghf'i  atods  cf  aeaoimg  trem  firom  As  fgM$ 
qfuML^Ur,  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Whttthigton,  Stoke 
Ferry,  finding  that  all  his  newly  planted  trees,  from 
their  great  exposnra  to  a  strong  westerly  wind,  bent  their  heads  in  a  contrary  direction,  as 
shown  fai^tj^.  167.,  to  keep  them  upright,  he  tried  stakes  and  haybands,  which,  though  firm 
nt  flrst,  he  soon  found  of  no  avail ;  and  becoming  soon,  as  he  says,  **  as  much  chaftd  as  his 
trees,**  he  had  recourse  to  cords,  by  which  he  tied  the  head  of  the  tree  to  the  itakes,  as 
shown  in  Jig.  168.  These  cords  answered  so  well  that,  afterwards,  he  dispensed  with  the 
expensive  ^iparatas  of  stakes,  and  tied  the  head  down  by  cords  only  attached  to  pieces 
of  wood  driven  into  the  ground,  as  ihown  In  JSg.  169. 
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DiBiON  XXII.— Plan  and  Deteriptum  of  the  Filia  former^  occupied  h^ 

Mrs,  Lawrence  ai  Drayton  Green, 
366.  Ground  plan,  ^e, — Fig.  160.  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
house  and  grounds ;  and  the  following  are  the  details : 

d;  yniagelaBe. 

e,  Entmiee  to  tiw  hoitie  under  a  ooTcred 
way ;  at  the  end  of  which,  on  each  side 


of  the  hall  door,  is  a  niche,  with  a 


N,  Frmch  wine  cellar,  entered  tluvqgh  the 
ale  and  spirit  eellar }  ftom  wfaiefa  therv 
are  stain  leading  to  th«   wine^cellsr 


/  Entrance  lobby. 

y,  Hall  and  ttalreate. 

A,  Drawing-room,  opening  under  a  Tetanda 
to  the  lawn. 

i.  Dining-room,  opening  into  the  garden 
walk. 

kt  Boudoir,  cr  morning  room. 

I,  Breakftst-room  and  library,  one  of  the 
windows  opening  to  the  flront  garden, 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  border,  and 
beds  of  low-growing  peat^earth  shrobs, 
intermixed  with  spring-flowering  bolbs 
and  standard  roses. 

m.  Store  closet  mdcr  the  staircase. 


o^  Kitchen.       p,  Batler*8  pantiy. 

9,  Back  kitchen,  senring  slso  as  a  seallery 

to  the  dairy, 
r,  Dairy. 

s,  Hoosekeeper's  room, 
f.  Dust-bin. 
m  ClndeT'bin. 
«,  Bin  for  reAise  which  csanot  be  bmcd  or 

tamed  into  manure, 
w,  Ooal-honse. 

«,  Lnmber4iOQse  for  bottles,  hampers*  Ae. 
y,  Knil^hosas;  aiUoining  which  is  a  priry 

for  the  fkmily. 
s.  Wood-hoose,  aiyoining  which  is  a  privy 

for  the  serrants. 


366.  General  obeervalimu, — ^This  villa  may  be  said  to  occupy  in  all  about 
twenty-eight  acres.  The  house,  stable  offices,  and  decorated  groondsy  stand 
on  about  two  acres ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about' two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
across  the  road,  are  the  kitchen-garden,  poultry-housea,  and  piggeries,  occu- 
pying nearly  two  acres ;  and  two  pasture  fields,  containing  twenty*four  acres. 
The  ornamented  grounds  have  an  even  surface,  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
rising  somewhat  from  the  house  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  lawn.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  another  villa  of  the  same  kind ;  and  on  the  north  and 
east  by  grass  fields.  The  disadvantage  of  the  ground  sloping  to  the  houae  is 
counteracted,  by  lowering  the  walk  that  crosses  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  sloping  the  ground  from  the  drawing-room  veranda  to  that  walk ; 
beyond  which  the  lawn  rises  gently  and  gradually,  till,  at  the  cross  walk  at  the 
farther  extremity,  it  is  probably  6  ft  higher  than  the  level  of  the  drawing- 
room  floor.  Though,. when  the  lawn  rises  in  this  manner  from  the  bouse,  it 
detracts  from  the  expression  of  dignity,  considering  the  villa  as  a  whole,  yet, 
viewing  the  lawn  as  an  arena  for  the  display  of  plants,  statues,  and  other 
interesting  objects,  from  the  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, it  has  an  advantage  in  that  point  of  view 
over  a  falling  surface :  it  is  also  well  sometimes  to 
have  a  lawn  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  produce  variety. 
367.  DeMcripiUm  of  the  grounde, — 

Entering  the  lawn  ftom  the  drawing-room  (A),  we  find  s 
gentle  deeoent  ftom  the  veranda  to  the  walk.  Taming  to 
the  right,  at  the  angle  at  1,  we  observe  the  foliated  rase 
fy.  161.,  the  base  of  which  is  concealed  by  a  plant  of  tree 
ivy;  proceeding  onwards  towards  3,  and  4,  we  pass  two 
omamsntal  pedestsls  and  vases.  We  are  now  at  a  safBcient 
distance  flom  the  garden  Ihmt  of  the  boose,  to  see  it  to 
advsatsge  by  taming  roond ;  and.  if  we  step  on  the  lawn 
to  the  point  4,  we  shall  find  the  view  fig.  163.,  to  the  left 
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of  which  will  be  obeenred  the  ivy  rase,  and  a  basket  containing  a  pyramid  of  rofles ;  and 
to  the  light  an  derated  nutic  baeket  of  peUrgoniums.  The  large  window  on  the  left  ia 
that  of  the  dining-room. 

The  margin  of  plantation  on  the  right  is  composed  partly  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
and  partly  of  dedduoos  flowering  Idnds.  The  groups  on  the  left  hand  are,  in  part,  of  more 
rare  sorts,  and  contain  a  great  many  fine  hybrid  rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  All  these 
plantations  and  groups  are  treated  in  the  picturesque  manner ;  there  being  scarcely  anything 
in  these  grounds,  except  the  single  plants,  such  as  the  standard  roses,  and  some  rlMdoden- 
drons  and  other  shrubs,  which  can  be  ooniidered  as  treated  in  the  gardenesque  style  of 
culture. 
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At  6,  tiiere  ii  a  fine  fpedmen  of  doable-bloMomed  ftine,  and  at  6,  a  Taae  on  an  elerated 
pedettal.  The  walk  ttom  (  to  7  ii  Mveral  fiBet  hig her  than  the  floor  of  the  reranda  in  the 
fhmt  of  the  drawing-room ;  and  hence  the  rlewt  towards  the  house,  being  along  a  doMcnt, 
are  lete  interesting  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  view  into  the  paddock,  to  the  right, 
consists  of  a  plain  grass  field,  grated  by  some  fine  Alderney  oows,  and  planted  with  two  or 
three  scattered  elms,  oaks,  and  aspens  and  other  poplars. 

The  next  scene  of  interest  is  the  Italian  walk  (seejtj^r.  91.  in  p.  183.),  arrired  at  Uie  point 
8,  in  which,  and  looking  back  towards  the  paddock,  we  hare,  as  a  termination  to  one  end  of 
that  walk,  the  rostic  arch  and  rase  Jig.  161.  From  the  pobit  9,  we  hare  the  Tiew  of  the 
Italian  walk,  with  a  span-roofed  green-house  as  the  termination  at  the  fluther  end.  and  a 
Ibontain  on  the  right  hand.  The  border  on  the  left  is  planted  with  the  most  choice  herba- 
ceous fiowers,  interspersed  with  standard  roses  at  regular  distances ;  and  the  wall  is  deroted 
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in  put  to  the  finer  fhdta,  but  principally  to  climbing  roees,  and  other  climbing  or  twining 
flhmba  of  flragranoe  or  beauty.  At  the  point  10,  there  is  a  rustic  archway  of  rockwork  on 
the  right,  firom  which  an  interesting  view  across  the  lawn  is  obtained.  At  the  pobit  11. 
there  is  a  walk  across  the  border  to  the  bath-house,  adjoining  which  is  a  camellia-house  13, 
(see  Jig,  169.  in  p.  374.;)  and  beyond  that  two  long  sheds,  13, 14  (see  Jig,  169.),  Ibr  tools, 
pots,  &c.  At  15  there  is  a  fountain,  and  at  16  a  stone  dstem  filled  with  water  by  a  forcing- 
pump  in  the  stable-yard.  At  17  Uiere  is  a  span-roofed  green-house  {Jig,  164.),  and  at  18,  Uie 
French  parterre  shown  in  fig.  165. 

ProoBcding  towards  the  house,  a  view  of  a  handsome  weeping  ash  (30)  is  obtained  from 
the  pohit  at  19 ;  and,'at  the  fiother  ex- 
tremity of  the  walk,  the  rases  placed  at 
1,  3t  8  on  the  plan  have  an  excellent 
eflbct,  backed  by  the  marginal  plantation 
of  evergreens.  Leaving  Uie  walk  at  19, 
and  passing  the  weeping  ash  at  80,  if 
we  advance  on  the  lawn  to  31,  and  look 
towards  the  south,  we  have  the  pollard 
YiBUjIg.ies,;  and  changing  the  position 
to  33,  we  have  a  view  of  some  rock- 
work,  with  a  statue  of  Fame,  &c. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  38  are  two 
groups  of  rockwork,  with  concealed 
springs,  which  drop  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  from  stone  to  stone,  and  form 
curious  little  moist  places  for  aquatic 
plants.  Advancing  to  34,  and  looking 
northwards,  we  have  the  statue  of 
Mercury  in  the  foreground,  and  behind 
it  the  camellia-house,  the  wall  on  each 
aide  of  which  is  heightened  with  trellis- 
work  for  creepers,  as  shown  in  Jig,  167. 

At  36,  we  have  the  view  of  the  foun- 
tain and  arch  behind,  shown  in  Jig.  91.  in 
p.  181.  In  the  basin  are  nymphcas  and 
other  aquatics;  and  on  one  side  is  a 
Napoleon  willow. 
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At  ««.  we  bare  the  Tiew  of  the  nirtic 
areh  and  Cupid,  ahcyim  in  fig.  168. ;  and. 
at  37,  a  tent  ia  frequentlj  pitched  in  the 
Mimmer  time. 

At  38.  there  la  a  bed  of  JSbsa  indiea.  in 
the  ocntre  of  which  la  a  laiige  plant  of 
rioea  glortbaa;  and,  proceeding  acroM 
the  lawn  to  S9,  w^  have  a  Tiew  of  a 
flower-garden ;  and.  at  SO.  we  hare  a 
ftmntain.  aorrovnded  bj  baaketa  of  flow- 
era,  with  the  two  gnanttan  nympfaa. 

We  ihaU  now  anppoae  that  the  apeo- 
tator  walka  aoroaa  the  lawn,  and,  paastng 
the  apan-roofed  green-hone,  entcn  the 
ooort  of  oOeea  by  the  door  at  SO.  In 
thia  court  01^.  169.)  he  flnda:— 

81.  A  large  pit  fbr  planta. 

S3.  A  email  pit. 

88.  Dung-pit  for  the  atable. 

84.  Rnbbishpit, and  rot-heap  fi>r  the 

garden. 

85.  Pitforheatha. 

86.  Orcen-hoBse. 

87.  Drj  stove. 

SS.  Shed  for  flower-pots. 

89.  Bnbbish-ehed 

40.  Fov-sUlled  stable,  with  hay  bin 

at  the  fkrther  end. 

41.  Ooaeh-hoosea,    hamesa-room,  and 

sleeping-room  for  eoaehman. 
43.  Ftoee  for  planto  in  pots  that  have 


48.  Carriage  entrance  fVom  lane. 
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368.  The  kitehen^gardeny  the  gardener's  house,  the  stove,  and  the  poultry- 
houses,  gtBM  fields,  and  cow-shed,  are  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane, 
and  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  it  These  are  shown  in  the  plan^.  170., 
and  an  explanation  of  the  references  is  given  in  pp.  277.  and  278. 

369.  Kiiehen  garden^  and  reterve  ground. — ^The  references  to  the  plan,^^. 
170.,  are  given  in  pp.  277.  and  278. 
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[ItoferenoM  to  Jig,  170.  in  p.  87A  1 
a,  Bntraaee  gatei. 
h,  EBtnnoe  to  the  gardener't  hoiue. 

c,  Entnuioe  to  the  oow-fleld,  in  which  the  cowshed  is  plsoed 
d;  Kitchen. 

^  Warii-hoose,  or  back  kitchen. 
/;  0«rdener*s  8itting>room. 
g.  Apartment  divided  into  two  bedrooms. 
k.  Stove,  heated  by  hot  water. 
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i,  (MildMeoas  Iionae^  wtth  miniatiire  rodkworlDi  and  vtUMal  liillMks,  Ibr  tunrtfiil 

Orafaidoe;  snd small baaliia and foantaina,  fbnned of  ebeUwoik,  tat  aqoatioa. 
J,  BediofntenreHowcn. 
ifc,  Ookt-pik 

A  Span-roofed  green-hoaae. 
m  m,  Cbildren's  gardena. 
11,  Situation^  a  hot-bed,  Boxroiuidad  by  a  priret  hedge,  18  in.  high. 

0,  Ckympoet  and  flrame  gronnd* 
p,  Twopigitica. 

g,  FDoltox-hoaie,  with  ^gaon-hoon  orer.  This  boose  has  a  span  tool,  with  a  gable  end 
orer  the  door;  and  the  triangular  part  of  the  gable  end  has  IbarrowB  of  holes  fbr  the 
pigeons,  the  rows  haring  nairow  shelres  in  ftont  Ibr  the  pigeons  to  rest  on,  aad  an 
enclosed  spaee  behind,  S  ft.  in  depth,  fbr  the  nests. 

r.  Two  other  pigsties. 

i,  Eabblt-hoose. 

1,  Tool-house^  in  which,  alsOk  the  dvcks  are  kept 
«,  Frame-groond. 

9,  Asparagns-beds^ 

w,  Girele  of  gnus  where  a  tent  maj  be  fixed,  fbr  eating  frnit  in  during  the  sonmer  neasnn 

X  X,  Open  drains,  the  soil  of  the  guden  beli«  a  retentiTe  ehqr. 

y.  Pond. 

M,  Fnrit  trees  and  ftvit  shrabSk 

370.  Remarh, — ^The  principal  feature  in  this  place,  while  it  was  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  its  profusion  of  ornament ;  and  its  principal 
fault,  its  total  want  of  repose.  In  the  summer  season  especially,  ^e  briniancy 
of  the  flowers,  the  immense  number  of  statues  and  rases,  and  &e  sparkling 
waters  of  the  various  cascades,  produced  an  effect  perfectly  dasiling. 

Dbsign  XXIII.— P^  and  De9enptitm  €f  Fortii  Qrten,  MmweO  HiO,  mUk 
a  small  Sheep-farm  aUaehed, 

371.  Qrmndplant  ^. — This  villa,  which  was  laid  out,  planted,  and  formerly 
occupied  hy  W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  landscape  gardener,  is  in  a  more  retired 
situation  than  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Figt.  171.  and  172.  (pp.  276.,  277.)  show  the  ground  plan,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  details : 

1,  Entranoe  \j  a  dose  gate,  6  ft.  6  in.  high. 

3,  Avenne  of  syeamores,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  lasral  hedge  out  nearly  perpendleidar. 
like  a  clipped  hedge,  and  allowed  to  be  bi^  enoqgh  to  sonen  the  Utehcn-ganlen,  fte: 
There  are  other  laorel  hedges  in  the  Utohen-gardcn  marlced  2. 

I,  Boundary,  consisting  of  a  quick  ftnee  and  ditch. 

4,  Entranoe  fhmt  of  the  house. 

ft,  Lawn,  which  descends  rery  rapidly  to  the  flat  sorfkoe  npon  which  is  placed  the  house.  In 
consequence  of  the  fttmtage  bdng  so  long  and  narrow,  it  was  impossible  to  phaw  the  boose 
npon  the  lerel  (i.  e.  where  the  lawn  is  separated  fhun  the  kitchen-gatden),  becanse  the 
south  view,  which  is  extremely  desirable,  would  have  been  contracted  to  neariy  half  the 
width  which  is  now  seen ;  and,  as  the  kitofaen-garden  and  other  requisites  woold  have 
destn^ed  the  character  of  the  view  from  the  south,  which  now  in  itself  assamsa  the 
appearance  of  a  park*like  field,  there  was  no  altematiTe,  but  that  of  adoptlag  the  diflhtvnt 
sites  indicated  on  the  plan,  ibr  the  flower-garden,  kitchen-garden,  *e. ;  particalariy  aa  there 
is  no  view  northwards.  The  oljection,  thereftire,  of  descending  to  the  oaniagMweq»  in 
front  of  the  house,  is  accounted  for. 

6,  Dug  groond.  containing  a  rarlety  of  ornamental  trees  and  slinibs:thaBkaigiBa  are  devoted 
to  low  flowering  shrubs,  ftc. 

7,  Flower-garden,  upon  two  levels. 

A,  Walk  connecting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-garden,  along  a  row  of  lime  trees. 
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9,  KHclien- garden,  having  a  holly  hedge  from  the  gardener's  entrance  (a)  to  the  yew  hedge 
near  the  oomer  of  the  house  (6) ;  the  remaining  hedges  are  all  oomnuw  lanreL 

10,  Melon>groimd  and  pond. 

11,  Orchard,  and  potato  and  mangold  wmrael  gronnd,  &o.  ^ 

12,  Belt  of  spniee  and  Scotch  flrs. 

18,  Gardener's  eommmiication  with  the  pablio  road,  when  manure  and  other  materials  for 
the  gardens  are  wanted  to  be  brought  hi. 

14,  Approach  to  the  stable-yard. 

15,  Grass  drying-gnnmd,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  approach,  and  screened  by  a  dense  mass 
of  evergreens,  ftc. 

A.  House-yard.  s.  Stable-yard. 

16,  in  fo*.  171.  and  172.,  Boandary  planUtion,  fenced  towards  the  field  with  fane  (kept 
clipped),  concealing  flx>m  the  flower-garden  a  sheep-hut  and  little  stack-yard  (x). 

17,  inj^.  172.,  Groups  of  thorns  and  other  trees. 

The  frontage  of  the  villa  adjoining  Mr.  Nesfield't 
at  c  in  fg.  173.  is  the  same  size  as  his  own ;  and,  aa 
both  places  were  built  by  the  same  architect  (A. 
Salvin,  Esq.,  Mr.  Nesfield's  brother-in-law),  and  laid 
out  at  the  same  time,  care  was  taken  that  where  tbe 
ground  was  planted  thickly  in  one  villa,  it  was 
planted  thinly  in  the  other,  and  vtctf  ver$&;  so  that 
each  villa  might  aid  the  other  in  producing  its  general 
effect,  and  in  sacrificing  as  little  ground  as  possible  in 
planting.  The  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Nesfield  em- 
braces the  firontage  of  both  houses;  and  the  land 
attached  to  botli,  being  8^  acres,  is  subdivided  as 
shown  in  fig.  173.  In  this  figure,  a  b  show  the  land 
occupied  by  Mr.  Nesfield,  and  containing  in  all  4^ 
acres,  a  being  that  part  which  comprises  the  house, 
kitchen-garden,  &c.,  and  b  being  the  grass  field;  e 
is  the  house  and  garden  of  the  adjoining  occupier; 
and  d  his  grass  field,  to  which  he  has  access  by  the 
road  0 ;  /  is  the  public  road,  and  g  g  ate  the  entrance- 
gates  to  the  two  houses.  This  arrangement  (on  pur-  ^; 
chasing  the  land)  was  made  in  order  that  each  house 
might  enjoy  the  effect  of  space  as  much  as  possible,  and,  by  dividing  the 
ground  with  the  wire  fence  (A),  which  ia  scarcely  visible  from  either  house, 
the  breadth  of  effect  is  not  cut  up,  aa  it  would  have  been,  had  the  division 
been  made  longitudinally.  The  boundary  hedge  (i)  winds  considerably,  and 
there  are  several  very  fine  trees  in  it,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  winding, 
group  most  admirably,  as  shown  in  the  view,  fig,  174.  The  wood  at  ky  in 
fig.  173.,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  grounds,  at  Kenwood,  and, 
together  with  the  spire  of  Highgate  church,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
tbe  landsci^e,  as  shown  in  the  view  above  referred  to  (fig.  174.) 

^,  175.,  p.  282.,  is  a  ground  plan  of  Mr.  Nesfield's  house  and  flower-garden 
on  a  larger  scale. 

a.  Drawing-room.  aa,  Green-honse.  h.  Dining-room. 

c  Pasnige.  d.  Staircase.  e,  Porch.  f.  Closet. 

ff.  Way  to  cellar,  fhnn  kitchen  and  glaai  closet.  A,  Kitchen, 
i.  Scullery.                  it.  Stairs  to  serrants'  rooms.  2,  Laundry. 


m.  Store-room. 


n.  Tool-house,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  stoke-hole  to  the  greeiu 
o,  PSssage  to  the  yard  p.  Larder.  q.  Coal-hole. 
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r.  Wash  house.  «,  Pamp.  I,  Yard.  u.  Stable. 

Ml,  Dnng-ptt.  9,  Walk  ftom  the  entraaoe-flroiit  to  the  flower-garden. 

Wt  Walk  eonnecting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-garden. 

X,  Gate  in  the  wire  fence  which  aeparates  the  flower-garden  from  the  field. 

y.  Entrance  to  the  field,  flnom  a  email  paddock  oommonieating  with  the  atable-faitL 

z.  Shrubbery,  and  boondarj  fence. 

1,  Stepe  from  the  drawing-room.  S,  Beds  fior  low  fiowera,  on  giarel,  and  edged 

with  box.  8,  Aloe-tob. 

4,  A  moond,  raised  18  in.,  having  Ita  interior  elope  as  eteep  aa  it  will  stand  (that  ii,  with  a 
base  of  3  ft.).  Upon  the  top  is  a  hedge  of  dwarf  China  roses.  Jasmines,  and  swectbriars, 
kept  18  in.  high,  and  tennlnating  in  each  end  hi  a  small  clrde,  out  of  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  standard  rose  tree.  The  exterior  dope,  as  indicated  by  the  shading,  is  long, 
and  gradually  dSmlnisbes,  like  a  glads,  till  it  imperoepttbly  unites  with  the  oommon 


8,  Beds  for  groups  of  dahlias  on  grass,  the  highest  plants  being  in  the  middle  of  the  beds. 

6,  Dug  border,  in  front  of  a  plantation  of  evergreens  and  low  dedduoos  fiowerlng  trees,  Ibr 
high  and  low  perennials,  and  annual  fiowers. 

7,  Dug  borders  for  perennials,  annuals,  Ac.,  and  plants  out  of  the  green-house. 

8,  Dug  borders  for  low  fiowers,  all  upon  grass.  The  two  oooioal  trees  shown  at  the  steps, 
are  arbor  vitcs. 

9,  Dug  borders,  on  grass,  for  high  flowers,  ftc  Next  to  the  palings  are  rarioos  dedduous 
trees  and  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  the  palings  are  covered  with  common  laurels,  trained 
like  fruit  trees.  This  paling  is  of  conunon  Baltie  deal,  Kyanised,  bat  not  painted,  and  it 
i4>pearB  to  stand  very  well. 

10,  Mulberry  tree. 

1 1,  Yew  hedge,  to  separate  the  flower-garden  from  the  entrance  fkvnt. 

12,  Sloping  bank  of  turf,  having  a  rise  of  8  ft.  on  a  base  of  7  ft.  This  slope  was  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  house  standing  on  an  inclined  plane.  The  house  now  has  the 
effect  of  standing  on  a  horiiontal  platform. 

IS,  Strps  leading  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  flower*garden. 

14,  Wall  to  the  offices,  which,  containing  no  windows,  is  covered  with  peadi,  nectarine,  and 
apricot  trees.  Flowering  creepers  might  be  substituted ;  or  it  might  be  treated  as  a 
oonservatTve  wall,  and  covered  with  myrtles,  camellias,  (deanders,  ftichsias,  ke. 

Fig.  176.,  p.  284.y  is  a  view  of  the  entrance-front  of  this  villa. 

372.  Management  of  the  graes  field. — The  total  quantity  of  land  at  Fortia 
Green  ia  4^  acrea,  of  which  1^  acre  ia  occupied  by  the  houae,  pleasure 
ground,  kitchen- garden,  shrubberies,  &c.,  and  3  acres  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  sheep. 

373.  There  are  two  modes  of  etockmg  a  farm  with  sheep  upon  a  email  scale* 
— First  method. — Buy  in  September,  or  in  the  beginning  of  October,  three 
ewes  in  lamb,  per  acre,  at  25s.  each,  which  will,  on  an  average,  produce  four 
lambs  an  acre,  in  February  (though  there  are  frequently  five  or  six).  These 
lambs  will  be  fat  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  and  will  sell  for  27s.  each.  The 
fleece  of  each  ewe  will  weigh  about  4lbs.,  and  will  sell  for  Is.  per  lb. ;  and, 
nine  or  ten  weeks  after  the  lambs  are  gone,  the  ewes  themselves  will  sell  for 
30s.  each.  This  is  a  fair  average,  if  the  season  is  mild ;  but,  as  that  cannot 
always  be  reckoned  upon,  it  is  prudent  to  grow  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedish 
turnips  in  some  comer  of  the  garden,  which,  with  a  truss  of  hay  (rowens)  to 
each  sheep,  will  provide  for  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
8D0W ;  and  thus  the  ewes  will  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  be  better  pre- 
pared to  afford  milk  for  the  lambing  season.  Spare  Brussels  sprouts  and 
Scotch  kale  are  very  useful  to  give  to  the  ewes  after  lambing,  as  they  are 
extremely  productive  of  milk,  but  too  much  is  apt  to  induce  rot,  therefore 
caution  is  required. 
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The  account  on  this  fint  mode  will,  therefore,  run  thus : 

£   ».  d, 

Fonr  Iambi,  St  27#  eaoh ft    8    0 

Wool  of  three  ewea,  4s.  esch  fleece 0  12    0 

Fraflt  upon  three  ewes,  st  U.  esch 0  1ft    0 

6  1ft    0 

Dedaot 

cupping  and  washiag^  Sd.  per  head 0    16 

Hay,  one  trun  per  head,  aiU.td, 0    7    6 

Salesman'!  oommlwilon  and  diiving,  7d.  per  head  .019 

0  10    » 

dear  proflt  per  sore 0    4    8 

Acres    ...  S 


£18  IS    9 


Second  method. — This  is  rather  more  profitable,  with  less  risk  in  lambing, 
and  also  with  less  consumption  of  winter  food.  It  consists  in  buying  in 
autumn,  as  above,  only  two  ewes  per  acre.  The  fair  way,  however,  of  reck- 
oning upon  this  plan  will  be  best  made  upon  the  three  acres,  because  six  ewes 
will,  upon  the  average,  produce  eight  lambs,  which  are  not  divisible  by  three, 
without  a  fraction.  Then,  in  March,  buy  eight  tegs  (that  is  the  last  year's 
late  lambs),  at  25«.  each,  the  wool  of  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  of 
ewes  by  ds.  per  fleece.    The  tegs  will  sell  in  autumn  for  36«.  per  head. 

The  account  upon  this  second  method  runs  thus : 

£   9.   d. 

Eight  lamhB,  at  27«.  each 10  16    0 

Wool  of  riz  ewes,  at  4«.  each 14    0 

Frafit  upon  the  six  ewes,  at  ftf 1  10    0 

Wool  of  eight  tegs,  at  6«.  per  fleece 2    8    0 

npoAt  upon  eight  tegs,  at  lU 4    8    0 

20    6    0 

Dednet 

Hay  for  six  ewes,  at  2«.  6dL 0  IS    0 

dipping  flor  14  ewei  and  tegs,  6<L 0    7    0 

Salesman*!  eommiflaion  and  driring,  7d.  per  head  for  14     .       .082 

1  10    2 

Clear  profit  upon  three  acres Xis  ift  10 


Of  course  an  inexperienced  person  should  employ  a  respectable  salesman 
in  Smithfield,  who  wiU  always  be  able  to  supply,  when  wanted,  at  about  the 
above  prices,  though  sometimes  ewes  are  bought  for  23«.  each ;  and,  if  not 
convenient  to  the  owner  of  the  land  to  sell  to  his  own  butcher,  (he  same 
salesman  will  sell  them  at  Qd,  per  head  commission,  which  is  not  deducted  in 
the  above  accounts,  because  it  can  seldom  happen  that  a  butcher  who  is  dealt 
with  the  year  round  will  refuse  to  buy  and  give  credit  against  his  account. 

374.  The  above  modee  of  stocking  apply  only  to  good  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  particularly  if  it  is  dry  and  has  sweet  herbage.  In  the 
spring,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  very  abundant  supply  of  grass,  the 
three  acres  may  carry  nine  tegs,  if  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  in  capital  condi- 
tion ;  overstocking,  however,  even  with  one  head,  is  haiardous.    On  a  small 
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■cale,  like  that  in  question,  it  is  very  desirable  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles, 
so  that  the  stock  may  be  changed  every  ten  days;  since  nothing  advances 
sheep  more  rapidly  than  a  **  fresh  bite,"  and  the  grass  by  this  means  is  also 
less  wasted.  Sometimes  six  ewes  in  eight  will  have  twins ;  and  an  instance 
even  more  prolific  than  this  occurred  in  the  year  1838  in  a  paddock  on  Mas  well 
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Hill,  where  four  Leicester  ewes  produced  eight  lambs,  which  sold  for  27t. 
each. 

£   t,    d, 

Henee,  dgbt  lambs,  st  S7«. 10  16    0 

Wool  of  ftNir  ewes,  st  4s. 0  IS    0 

Proftt  on  fimr  ewes,  at  M 10    0 

12  19    0 

Deduct 

Hay,  3s.s<i 0  10    0 

Clippiiig,  ftc.,  Bd. .020 

»fte..7ii. 0    2    4 

0  14     4 

Clear  profit  from  4  ewes £11  17    g 


Should  there  be  more  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedes  grown  than  are  wanted, 
the  OTorplus  is  always  extremely  saleable  to  cow-keepers,  the  former  from  21, 
to  32.  per  ton,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  turnips. 

375.  RemarJu. — Sheep  are  kept  at  Fortis  Green,  in  preference  to  a  cow, 
because  the  family  is  small,  and,  the  neighbourhood  abounding  in  farms,  the 
supply  of  milk  and  butter  is  cheaper  than  were  it  the  produce  of  the  three 
acres,  considering  the  constant  attendance,  risk,  and  trouble,  incidental  to 
cow-keeping ;  whereas  sheep  are  very  ornamental,  and  give  no  trouble  worth 
naming. 

Desion  XXIV.— -^  vtUa  of  four  acres, 

376.  General  ohtervaiions, — The  occupier  of  the  villa,  the  plan  of  which  is 
shown  in  fig.  177.,  took  a  long  lease  of  seven  or  eight  acres  of  ground  in  the 
parish  of  Hammersmith.  He  took  about  four  acres  into  his  own  possession, 
and  the  remaining  part,  lying  along  the  public  road,  he  let  off  in  portions  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  out  and  buUt  on. 
This  gentleman's  own  portion  extends  along  the  public  road,  from  a  to  6  in. 
the  figtnre.  On  the  left,  it  is  bounded  by  a  brook  (6  c),  beyond  which  are  the 
grounds  of  a  handsome  villa,  the  two  grounds  serving  mutually  to  set  off 
each  other.  On  the  east,  it  is  bordered  by  the  boundary  belt  of  a  gentleman's 
park;  and  it  extends  behind  the  portion  of  ground  allotted  off,  in  the  form  of 
a  paddock  of  upwards  of  two  acres.  This  portion  of  the  residence,  which 
extends  behind  the  frontage  allotments,  is  kept  in  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing  a  horse  and  cow ;  and,  as  the  soil  is  rich,  and  moist  rather  than  dry 
below,  it  produces  a  great  abundance  of  nutritive  herbage,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  the  occupier.  The  quantity  of  grass  pro- 
duced is  greatly  increased  by  dividing  the  field  by  hurdles  into  three  equal 
portions,  and  by  only  grazing  one  portion  at  a  time.  This  practice  might 
even  be  improved  on,  by  dividing  it  into  four  equal  portions,  keeping  the  cow 
and  the  horse  always  separate,  and  making  one  animal  always  follow  the 
other.  The  reason  why  this  is  advantageous  is,  that  the  droppings  from 
horses  produce  a  rank  growth,  which  is  not  objected  to  by  cows,  though  it  is 
by  horses ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  respect  to  cows. 

377.  Deeeriptkmf  ^c— -The  surface  of  the  ground  of  this  villa  is  perfectly 
fiat,  but  fortunately  ele? ated  2  or  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  brook  {b  c). 
There  is  a  carriage  entrance  near  a,  and  a  private  door  for  domestics  near  b. 
The  house  consists  <tf  two  parlours  (d  e),  a  kitchen  (/),  and  the  usual  offices. 
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including  a  cow-house,  stable,  and  gig^house.  The  kitchen  and  stable-court 
(^)  are  screened  by  plantations,  as  is  the  carriage  road  (A),  which  leads  to  the 
field  (i)  behind  the  range  of  front  allotments,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  is 
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shown  «t  k.  The  beds  of  flowers  along  the  pleasure-ground  walk,  in  this 
design,  require  no  explanation ;  and  the  kitchen-garden  is  evident  from  its 
rectangular  form.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  holly  hedge,  and,  therefore,  requires 
very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  planter  of  the  pleasure-ground  to  conceal 
it.  From  the  turn  of  the  pleasure-ground  walk  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  kitchen-garden,  it  is  obvious  Aat  this  garden  is  not  intended  as  a  place  to 
walk  in.  In  short,  a  kitchen-garden  without  walls  is  too  like  an  arable  field 
anywhere,  and,  in  London,  too  like  a  market-garden,  to  be  much  resorted  to 
as  a  place  of  recreation.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  where  the  plan  is 
a  square  of  limited  extent,  as  in  the  enclosure  before  us.  The  square  form 
and  limited  extent  give  the  idea  of  confinement ;  whereas  a  long  narrow  slip, 
even  though  bounded  by  hedges,  has  more  in  it  to  amuse :  on  entering  the 
strip  at  one  end,  something  may  be  hoped  for  before  we  reach  the  other ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  a  small  square,  the  whole  is  seen  at  once  the  moment  of  enter- 
ing'; and,  all  the  walks  being  equally  short,  and  all  the  boundary  fences 
equally  exposed  to  the  eye,  there  is  no  desire  to  proceed  farther.  These 
remarks  as  to  the  kitchen-garden  apply  chiefly  in  the  case  of  a  visiter  walking 
round  the  place  for  the  first  or  second  time :  to  the  occupant,  the  crops  and 
the  cropping  are  sources  of  particular  interest*  The  conclusion  that  we  wish 
to  be  drawn  in  the  way  of  principle  is,  that,  for  interesting  the  imagination, 
and  for  picturesque  effect,  a  small  spot  of  ground,  whether  a  plot  of  two  or 
three  perches,  or  a  residence  of  five  or  six  acres,  should  extend  in  one  of  its 
directions  much  more  than  in  another :  it  should  be  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  and  the  direction  of  its  length  should  be  crooked  rather  than  straight. 

Dbsiok  XXV. — J  villa  of  »even  acrei,  eotUained  in  a  ipaee  nearly  tquare. 

378.  Oroundplanf  ^e, — ^This  design,  of  which /^.  178.  is  a  ground  plan, 
ifl  contributed  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  landscape-gardener,  Tumham-green.  The 
form  or  outline  of  the  ground,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes,  is  the  most  un- 
favourable for  forming  a  place,  of  any  that  can  be  devised,  for  producing 
effect ;  but  it  is  chosen  as  being  the  one  which  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  new 
towns,  such  as  those  of  America  and  Australia.  The  plants  mentioned  are 
those  which  would  suit  a  moderately  warm  dimate.  The  surface  is  supposed 
to  be  even,  but  with  an  inclination  firom  the  house  towards  the  pond  and  the 
paddock.  This  pond  is  supplied  with  water  from  certain  fountains  in  the 
pleasure-ground,  and  these  are  supplied  from  a  spring  or  brook,  supposed  to 
be  exterior  to  the  property.  The  level  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  considered  as 
being  about  20  fL  above  the  level  of  the  pond  in  the  paddock ;  and  the  house 
stands  on  a  platform,  supposed  to  be  6  or  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  The  paddock  is  supposed  to  be  grazed  by  cows  and  a  few  sheep. 
The  edges  of  the  pond  Mr.  Glendinning  would  plant  with  abundance  of 
v/rdndo  2>dnax,  i'h6rmium  tdnax,  cannas,  and  hedychiums.  The  pond 
ahould  also,  he  says,  swarm  with  fish ;  and  should  have  some  wild  ducks,  a 
couple  of  swans,  the  bernacle  goose  (^nas  er^thropus  X.),  the  Egyptian 
goose  (A^TOA  segyptiaca  X.),  &c.  The  boundary  fence  to  this  residence,  whe- 
ther wooden  pales  or  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  should  be  such  as  to  resist  every 
description  of  cattle ;  and  within  it  a  row  of  evergreen  Lucombe  oaks  are 
supposed  to  be  planted  at  20  ft.  distance  from  the  boundary,  and  the  same 
distance  from  one  another.  Within  these,  there  should  be  a  row  of  the  ilex 
oak,  and  a  third  row  of  hollies,  yews,  and  Portugal  laurels  alternately.   This 
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will  completely  shelter  the  grounde  within,  and  exclude  mil  objects  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  residence.  In  the  pleasure-ground  there  ia  a  ter> 
race-wall  («),  within  which  there  is  a  border  sufficient  for  500  herbaceous 
plants ;  and  the  rockwork  (c  to  p)  will  afford  room  for  500  additional  species, 
including  the  cistus  and  helianthemum  families.  The  narrow  border  in  front 
of  the  botanic  hot-houses  (/,  m,  n)  will  afford  ample  room  for  a  collection  of 
ixias,  watsonias,  gladioluses,  amaryllises,  oxalises,  and  similar  Cape  bulbs  and 
tubers ;  so  that  a  very  creditable  collection  of  every  kind  of  garden  plant, 
whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  may  be  found  in  even  a  small  place  of  this 
extent  This  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  after  perusing  the  list  of  trees 
and  shrubs  given  for  planting  the  boundary  plantation.  The  following  expla- 
nations refer  to  Jig.  178. 

0t  The  house.  h,  Entnnee  ttom  the  pablie  road.  e,  Stable-oont. 

d,  DfTJng-grouid  t  apartof  theefanalarbiiilding  enclosing  the  ttable-ooiirt  belnc  a  Imimdij. 

openhif  to  the  drTing-groond ;  a  part  of  it  a  brewboose,  opening  to  the  west ;  and  a 
part  of  It  a  ponltrj-hoose,  opening  to  the  toath-easL 

e,  Fit  fbr  the  stable  dung,  with  a  movable  roof  to  prevent  ermwration. 

/  Plaoe  fbr  hay-rieki,  staeks  of  wood,  and  various  other  matters  required  ibr  the  stable- 

eoort  and  Idtehen-gaiden. 
g  g.  Two  marble  foontains,  rising  from  oetagonal  basins. 
h  h,  Saroophagi,  elevated  on  angolar  balls  of  stone,  filled  with  pelargoniuns,  salTias»  te^ 

in  rammer ;  snd  with  rhododendrons  in  winter. 
i  i  Beds  fbr  florists*  flowen,  with  stone  kerbing  sin.  high,  and  with  an  awning  to  fit  over 

them  when  requisite.    After  the  florists*  flowen,  sneh  as  tnlips,  hjadntha,  kc^  hare 

been  removed,  their  plaoe  is  supplied  with  ehowy  annual  flowers,  brought  fbrward  in 

the  reierre-groond. 
kkkk,  Oronlar  beds,  lined  inside  with  brick,  with  stone  kerbing,  fbr  bulbs  in  spilBg. 

and  the  best  kinds  of  dahlias  in  rammer  and  autumn. 
/,  Green-houte  fbr  a  miscellsneons  eollection.  si.  Store. 

ii»  Home  for  Cape  heaths.  o.  Baok  iheds  to  the  range  of  botaniml  hot-hooaes. 

p  p.  Conservative  waUs.  g,  Avisrj. 

r.  Flower-beds,  with  glssi  frames  to  fit  over  thems  being  chiefly  used  for  growing  by*- 


«.  Terrace  wall,  with  ornamental  vaass,  immediately  within  which  is  a  border  Ibr  ohoiee 

herbaceous  plants. 
I,  Terrace  walk.  ti «,  Lawn.  v.  Scattered  shrahs. 

M^  Groups  of  variegated  planU. 

X,  Lawn,  varied  by  groups  of  shrubs,  baskets  of  flowers,  standard  roses,  te. 
ir.  Flower  bsskets.  s,  A  sun-disl,  plsoed  sgshist  a  conservative  wall. 

A,  Roesrinm.  b.  Covered  seat,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  fh>nL 

c,  D,  E,  F,  Boekwork,  rustic  seat,  grotto,  and  rocky  fbuntain ;  the  whole  varied  by  rock- 
plants  and  climbers  {  the  grotto  oonsisting  of  two  stories,  the  upper  one  serving  as  a 

prospect  tower, 
o,  A  pond,  or  artificial  lake,  the  shape  being  such  ss  to  be  wboUy  seen  hum  eveiy  point  of 

view,  snd  therefore  not  calculated  for  picturesque  eflbot  so  much  as  briUianey.  and 

the  display  of  aquatic  plants  along  its  msigin. 
n  R,  Wire  fence,  separating  the  pafldock,  which  is  to  be  pastured,  from  the  lawn,  Shrabbcry, 

and  arboretum,  which  are  to  be  mown. 
J,  A  covered  seat,  and  in  fhmt  of  it  a  basket  of  Calilbmian  annuals;  beyoad  which  sre  a 

pedestal  and  vase  (k),  to  the  memory  of  Douglas  tiie  botanist. 
L,  Bcserve-groond  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  liquid  manure  tank,  with  a  pumpt  fbr  rsesiving 

the  drainage  fh>m  the  stables,  ftc.,  oommnnloatlng  with 
M.  The  botanic  f)rame-ground,  placed  in  this  situation  to  be  near  e,  tar  stable  dung. 
M,  Beserve-groond.  and  rot  heap  fbr  the  botanic  hot-houses. 

o.  Compost-ground,  liquid  msnure  tank  with  cover,  and  rot  heap  fbr  the  kitchen-garden, 
p.  Gardener^  house,  and  private  court. 
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Q,  Kitchen-garden,  of  which ;%.  179.  If  a  worldng-plan. 

R,  FIne-ctoTe  in  the  centra ;  the  one  wing  being  a  yinery,  and  the  other  a  peaeh-hooM. 

9,  Rttbbiah-heap.  r.  Orchard. 

u  u  n  u,  Sltoation  of  the  foor  rows  of  treea  intended  to  Borroimd  the  whole.  Ibr  the  porpoaei 

of  shelter  and  seelnsion. 
T,  Lawn,  bordered  by  shrubbery,  chiefly  CTergreens,  treated  in  the  pictoresqne  manner, 
w.  Back  road  to  the  stables,  kttohen-gaiden,  and  hoose. 
X,  Back  entrance  to  the  hoose. 
y,  Foroing-pits  to  the  botanic  stoves,  with  two  small  basins  of  water,  as  a  place  of  rcaerre 

ftir  bringing  fbrward  aqnatlo  plants  Ar  the  pond  (o). 
z.  Fine-pits  and  Ibrolng-pits  fbr  the  kitchen-garden. 

Referencei  to  the  numbers  in  Jl^,  178.,  indicating  the  kinds  of  treea  that 
are  to  be  planted  round  the  paddock.  The  names  are  Mr.  Glendinning's, 
and  all  the  plants  may  be  obtained  by  them  in  the  nurseries. 


43,  A^oer  Btriktun. 

2.        ftasckta. 

44,       riibnmi. 

8,       g.exoni^nsis. 

4,       phmila. 

46,       saeehirinnm. 

6,        aorioolkta. 

47.        dasycirpnm. 

6,       oboTkta. 

48,       macroph^llnm. 

7.       eaadkta. 

49,       erdticnm. 

60,       (Xpalus. 

9,       ghudlis. 

10,        gladoa. 

59,  PtUeatiiiUlikta. 

11,        Thompsoniafia. 

68.  Fhotiniasemilkto. 

12,  Araudoia  ezoAsa  (to  be  protected  in 

64,  XanthdxylnmAurfnenm. 

winter). 

66,        nitidnm. 

13,       brastUima. 

6«,  Zlsyphns  Xbtns. 

14,        imbrickta. 

67,  Jffadnymos  Utifbllos. 

68.       ameriduDns. 

10,  iObet  specUmnn. 

89.  Piiidsporiun  Tboitv. 

17,       sangoinenm. 

60,  Oeanbthos  ameridmas. 

18,        niTcmn. 

19.  Lirioddndnm  Tnliptfera. 

64,  JOiibnnas  ^lat^mns. 

90,        intcgrifbUa. 

66.        r^edo. 

67,        andraohnmdes  h^brida. 

24,        ddleis. 

68,        andrachn5)des. 

95,       floribdnda. 

69.        ^drichne. 

96,       dealbkta. 

70,  Bi&xosbaleMia. 

97,  MahbnJafiudoiiUtfis. 

71,  ^scDlos  nibiotoda. 

98,       ^qoUblinm. 

79,  FkWa  americkna. 

99,       nerW)ea. 

78,       cimea. 

80,       i^/pm. 

74.          flkTE. 

81,  Abet  malTiUsenm. 

76,       macrostkchya. 

89,        glotlnbsom. 

76,  Vligilia  Iktea. 

88,  moieatkria  panieoliita. 

77.  Gleditacfafamoaoip^fma. 

84,  Tilia  aig^ntea. 

78.       hdrtida. 

85,       parriibliaadiea. 

79.       trladhithos. 

86.       heteroph/lla. 

80.       braehyoArpa. 

87,       laofaiikta. 

81,       maehbtha. 

88,       rhbra. 

89,  Q^tisos  Xabdnram  ptodnlnm. 

89.  ><fltfiifitfglandnlbsa. 

88.       purpkreus. 

40.  Aristot^Ua  M6eg[ui. 

84.  DIosp^Tos  Tiigtnikna. 

41,       Twrlegiita.                     1 

86,  NegHndoJHxb^bOMnL 

49,  i>aliiirasacalektos. 

86,  PliUieraBichAnU. 

u2 
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«7.  ^riztamtiMrTUUMu 

14ft,  QaAxm  Otote. 

88,       Tiridit. 

148,  i>UtaBiiaeimdkta. 

89.        vg^itn. 

147,       orientidk. 

149.  LiqnidAmbar  Stjiaoidna. 

99,       intfnnis. 

IftO,  OattsarieDUOia 

98,           TiMiM. 

Iftl,        ToarnefdrUf. 

199.  EflcaU6tt<a  rtbra. 

9ft.  Ctan^^ami  arborteent. 

168.       bifida. 

97,  niaBolkitL 

Iftft.       ftmgfiica. 

98,        Tiridla. 

168.  Smx  babjldnloa. 

99,  CamOUa,  white. 

167,  IMtnUpaiiyiiren. 

100,       ilripad. 

168.  BroQiaooteiapapTHtea. 

101.       WamUh. 

189,  Haeliim  aurantliaea. 

102,  OMroi  UtikoL 

181.  Priam  glkbra. 

104.  /tensluaep^iiib. 

162.        Terttdlllkta 

10ft,        CMbm. 

188.  AmtiiMMmr  BohTJ^plam. 

164,       langQineum. 

107,       dMlbkta. 

108.  OMm  aUqndbtmrn. 

188.  cnmiM  criipa. 

109,  OmWgm  Aaar&lm$. 

187.         rhbra  pdndnla. 

no,  CtfrMin  loiitAiiloft. 

188.  Odraa  Ubknl. 

Ill,       Adw. 

180.  Annm  ootdlfUla. 

119.  ftimiM  inriUtU. 

170.  Jiiglaiu  n^gra. 

119.       oendftn. 

171,  (Xatrya  Tirginioa. 

179.  Xadnia  ndbUia. 

lift,  Cntm^gtm  nigm. 

178,  Cbatiuiea  rtea. 

IK.  i^pAitiamiifaioeam. 

174.  Pdpnliu  tibft. 

117,  Cntm^goB  gmuUIUm. 

118,  AiOiz  Titemna. 

178,  Jffippdphaa  RbamiUfidfla. 

119,       iMl^ldnkm. 

ISO,       penOndra. 

191,  Cntm'gm  DongikaM. 

199,  Criez  eoit^'aflimiateo. 

180.  AiiUaipin^ML 

199.  Oata^  orientklla. 

181.  Xadnia  Baudin. 

124,       tanaeetifikUa. 

188.        OmttJni 

196,       pimctkUadna. 

164.  Plfltkda  Ttevbfnfhiia.                                      1 

127,  Ptikm  paltMria. 

18ft.  ifbrm  n)gra. 

199.  inniu  ajrlT^rtrii. 

191,  P6paXvM  tibm. 

189,  ChOA'gniiiyTffiaia. 

190,       pondertaa. 

198,       maoribitlia. 

191,  ^"Uea  DoQgUMil. 

184.       Cr^-gm  pyraeaiithifldia. 

198.  Ptim  Sabtniano.                                           | 

198.  (MnuDeodam, 

188.       FbUlfM. 

194,  il'Mes  MenaiMi. 

187,        SlxUit. 

19ft.  DedtalsMkbra. 

188,       irirena. 

198,  Taxbdinmdiattefaam. 

189,        jTleac 

140,       JBotfMtt. 

141.        fltftiglto. 

199.  Ikiix  pdDdula.                                              1 

148.       A>bar. 

148,        TImMm. 

144,         ^gilop.. 

908,  Tliitfaoitentldia. 
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908,  Cbprtens  ludtiniea. 
304,  i^iu  Pfnea. 
30ft,  Jtanipenu  repindA. 
206.       sondes 

307,  f^Dpnliia  tnSpida. 

308,  EdwinMa  obiyiopb^lU. 

309,  Jonipenu  reodnra. 

210,  QaJKOM  pfdaneaXhtA  Taiicgiita. 


211,  Chimontothiu  fiiigniu. 

913,  Cbpr^sBiu  sempenrirau  Btricto. 

218,  i^hudniu  exc^ldor  p^idola. 

214,  i\5poIiu  tr^ola. 

216,  Fkgus  aylvitica  p^dnU. 

216,  PbiU^rea  ptednla. 

217,  Jonlpenu  phoBnioea  p^ndalft. 

218,  CkOnu  Libkni. 


A  few  of  the  species  above  enumef  ated  will  not  stand  in  the  open  air  with- 
out protection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  Mr.  Glendinning  formerly  resided,  the  case  is  diti^rent.  Camellias 
there  stand  in  the  open  air,  and  grow  witb  the  greatest  luxuriance;  and 
Arauc&ria  brasiliana,  Pittdsporum  TMra,  Thia  Bohia  and  T,  vlridis,  y^c&cia 
Julibritnn,  and  several  of  the  Australian  Acacias,  the  Edwardsias,  Eriob6trya 
jap6nica,  and  Af^lia  Azedardch,  are  nearly  hardy,  though  they  all  require 
protection  in  the  climate  of  London. 

379.  Tk€  kitchen-garden  {flg.  179.).— Though  the  extent  of  this  garden  is 
but  small,  being  only  1  i  acres,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes  that  the  accom- 
panying  list  will  show  its  capacity  for  containing  fruit  trees.  The  borders  are 
proposed  to  be  uncropped,  or,  at  the  most,  to  have  only  a  row  of  strawberries 
near  the  edge  of  the  walk.  For  the  ground  lost  in  this  way  in  the  inside  of 
the  garden,  the  space  contained  in  the  slip  in  the  outside  will  be  an  ample 
compensation.  The  apples  and  pears  to  be  trained  on  the  espalier  rails 
should  be  worked  on  quince  and  paradise  stocks. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  plan  : 

A,  Tank  of  pare  water. 

a.  Entrance  from  the  pleasure-groiind. 

A,  Back  sheds,  fireplaces,  coal-bins,  woiking-ahed  (Including  a  place  for  makihg  tMaketa, 

preparing  and  painting  labels,  &o.),  pottlng-shed,  mnshroom  hooSe,  and  fruit-room. 
C  Fine-store.  d.  Vinery.  e,  Peach-house. 

/  Entrance  ftt>m  the  frame  ground. 


99* 

Departments  ibr  early  vegetables. 

1. 

Apple,  Borovitsky. 

28, 

Pear,  Ddlicee  d'Hardenpont. 

2. 

Dutch  mignonne. 

24, 

Doyenne,  white; 

8. 

Bibston  pipidn. 

2ft, 

Duchesse  d'AngouIteie. 

4. 

Golden  pippin. 

26. 

Famenga. 

*, 

Summer  gdden  pippin. 

27. 

Flgue  de  Naples. 

6. 

Fear,  Bellisaime  dliiTer. 

28,  Apple,  Gloria  mundL 

7, 

Benn^  d*Arembei«. 

28, 

Coe's  golden  drop. 

8, 

Benrr^  d'antomne. 

80, 

Golden  Harrey. 

9. 

Beurr^  de  Capianmont. 

81. 

Hawthomden. 

10, 

BenrrdDiel. 

82, 

Hicks*sfimcy. 

11, 

Bon  Chr^en  fbndant 

88. 

Juneating,  white. 

12. 

Beurr^  faster. 

84, 

Fear,  Flemish  beauty. 

It. 

Beurr^  de  Ranz. 

86. 

Fondante  d'automne. 

14. 

Beurrd  Spence. 

86, 

Fondante  du  bois. 

16. 

Catillac. 

87, 

Franc  r^,  summer. 

16, 

ChaptaL 

88, 

17, 

Chaumpntd. 

89, 

Glout  morceau. 

18, 

atron  des  Cannes. 

40, 

Henri  Quatre. 

l»* 

Golmar,  aatomne. 

41, 

Bessel. 

20, 

Comte  de  Lamy. 

42, 

Incomparable,  Bacon's. 

21. 

Crassane,  Althorp. 

43, 

Sucre  vert. 

22, 

Crasaane,  winter. 

44, 

Marie-Louise. 

294 
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45.  Pev>  Monarch,  Knight's. 

90,  Apricot,  Moor  Park. 

4«. 

Napoleon. 

91.  Nectarine.  Elruge. 

47. 

Nells,  winter. 

9a.  ;        Vtolette  hAtive. 

48, 

Ne  pins  meoris. 

98.  Peach.  Barrington. 

4». 

Fasse-Colmar. 

94,  Plum.  Green  gage. 

50. 

Bouse  Leneh. 

95,           Belne  Qaude  ridette. 

61* 

Seekle. 

96.  Pear.  Bevrr^  Easter. 

6a. 

8t  Germain,  Uvedale's. 

•7,           Benrr^  de  Bans. 

68. 

Looise  bonne  (Jersey). 

98.           Gansd's  bergamot 

64. 

Benrr^  Easter. 

99.           Colmar. 

66. 

Benrr^  de  Baas. 

6«. 

Apple,  Margaret,  early  red. 

101,           Hsgnnm  bonnm.  red. 

67. 

Nonpareil.  Braddick'S 

loa.  Apricot,  Turkey. 

68. 

Syke  House  russet. 

108,  Cherry.  Griotte  de  ratafia. 

69. 

Beinette  dn  Canada. 

104,  105, 106.        MoreUo. 

«o. 

Bnsset.  Boston. 

107,  Peach.  Bellegarde. 

61, 

6a.  68.  Cherry.  MoreUo. 

108,           Boyd  George. 

•4, 

Fear,  Marie-Louise. 

109.  Nectarine.  Yiolette  hAUve. 

•6, 

Beuri^.  hrown. 

110.  Apricot,  Boyd. 

68. 

aiont  moroeao. 

111.           Hemskirke. 

67. 

InoomparaUe,  Haoon*8. 

^     1 1  a.  Cherry.  May  duke 

68. 

Plum,  Morocco. 

118.           Elton. 

69. 

Coe^s  golden  drop. 

114.           Bigarreau  Napolton. 

70. 

Drap  d'or. 

1 1 6.  Pear,  Easter  beun^. 

71. 

Cherry.  Elton. 

116,           BeurrtfdeBans. 

7a. 

Downton. 

117  to  196.  Currants,  white  and  red. 

78. 

May  duke. 

ia7.  Pear,  Chaumontd. 

74, 

Peach.  Late  admh^ble. 

las.           Pas8e<k>lmar. 

76, 

Colonel  Ansleys. 

ia9  to  185.  Currants,  red  and  white. 

76. 

Nectarine.  Murrey. 

186,  Plum,  Orleans. 

77,  Cherry,  May  duke. 

187.           Washington. 

78,  Grape-Thie.  Willmot*8  mucat. 

188,           Mirabdle. 

79. 

EspMone. 

189. 140. 141,        Green  gage. 

80. 

Boyal  muscadine. 

143,  148. 144.  Apricot,  Moor  Park. 

81. 

Panunata  duster. 

145. 146. 147.  Cherry.  MoreUo. 

8a. 

Grore  End  sweetwater. 

148,  Plum.  Drap  d*or. 

88, 

White  duster. 

149.            Green  gage. 

88  0,        Fitmnrton  white  duster. 

150.  Apricot,  Bed  mascoUne. 

84.] 

Fig,    Figne  Uanehe. . 

161,           BoyaL 

85, 

Genoa,  large  white. 

15a.  Nectarine,  Hunt*s  Fanny. 

86. 

Ischia.  yellow. 

158.           Elruge. 

87. 

MsrseilleB. 

154.  Peach.  Noblesse. 

88. 

155.           Grosse  mignonne. 

89. 

Brown  Turkey. 

380.  Remarks,— 'This  design  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  list  of  trees 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  indications  by  figures  in  the  plan  of  the 
kitchen-garden  {Jig,  179.),  and  in  that  of  the  shrubbery  (fy.  178.),  of  the 
■ituations  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted.  All  the  fruit  trees  enumerated  in 
the  former  list  have  *been  fruited  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  and  he  can  therefore 
speak  confidently  of  their  merits.  The  arrangements  immediately  connected 
with  the  kitchen-garden,  such  as  the  melon-ground,  &c.,  seem  also  very  good; 
and  those  for  saving  all  the  liquid  manure,  excellent.  Considering  that  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  flat,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  highpst  and  the  lowest  points  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet, 
and  that  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Lucombc  oaks,  which  will 
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coinpletely  eiclude  all  ex- 
terior view,  this  reaidence 
will  depend  for  its  interest 
entirely  on  its  interior 
b&autLi^a;    and   hence  the  1^^ 

propriety  of  introducing  ai 
gr^at  a  variety  of  trees  and 
,     ^^.M^^^^^^      Bhrubs  lit  can  be  grown  in 
\  ^^^  i^^^^^H      ^^^  gardenesque  manner  in 
so   limited    a    spot.      The 
close  plantations  near  the 
houat^p  it  will  be  observed, 
an  [)la  [ii;ed  thick  in  the  pic- 
!       lurL.'jquf  style,  which  will 
^1      serve  by  contrast  to  set  off 
]th  1'  g  R  r<1  onesque  plantations 
to  advantage. 
DasioM  XXVI.— Plan 
and  Deteription  of  the 
Ortmndt  ol*  Fairfield 
Cot,  by  Mr.  ParkmM. 

381.  General     obeerva- 
,;\      tione, — This  design  is  taken 

from  a  work  entitled  Six 

Deeigns   for    Laying    out 

Groundtf  published  by  Mr. 

Parkins     in    1793.      The 

situation   is  secluded,  and 

there  are  only  five  acres  of 

pasture  land.  The  house  is 

erepted  on  the  upper  part 

of  a  gently  rising  ascent, 

commanding     the    **  most 

luxuriant    views    of    hill, 

dale,  wood,  and  water." 
/  N  ^  I'  i^^B^  '^^  offices  and  the  kitchen 
/  ^  \     iw*!^^B^i      garden  are  concealed  by  a 

shrubbery, 

382.  Deecription,  ^e, — 
The  following  description 
is  given  in  Mr.  Parkins's 
own  words ;  "  The  orchard, 
placed  at  an  extremity, 
gives  variety,  and  hides  the 
bounds,  where  otherwise 
they  would,  by  being  seen, 

defeat  the  deception  of  extent;  and  likewise  confines  the  view,  which, 
but  for  such  management,  would  be  considerably  too  extensive.  The 
remainder  of  the  ground  is  again  subdivided  by  a  hedge,  decked  with 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  other  wild  shrubs,  and  it  regularly  planted,  partly 
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to  allow  the  walk  to  take  an  easy  bend  betwixt  the  two  indonirea, 
and  partly  to  give  internal  variety ;  a  circumstanee  which  never  fiuls  to 
cheer  the  imagination,  and  relieve  the  eye.  Having  thai  ootioed  the 
general  diaposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  walk,  in  no 
instance,  has  been  suffered  to  approach  too  near  the  bounds.  From  the 
shrubbery,  after  passing  a  seat  under  a  few  trees  {e^fig.  182.),  it  leads  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  to  a  copse  overhanging  a  purling  stream.  A  bridge, 
adjoining  to  a  rootrliouse  (/),  crosses  the  rill,  the  path  accompanying  its 
meandering  course,  till  a  rustic  plank  (^),  thrown  over  the  same,  again  unites 
it  with  the  lawn.  Everything  here  is  simple  and  unadorned :  to  load  with 
ornament  a  scene  dedicated  to  contemplation  and  repose,  would  destroy  the 
effect  which  a  sequestered  situation  ever  has  upon  a  congenial  mind.  Piusuing 
the  walk,  a  sunk  fence  on  the  right  admiu  the  country.  Clumps  of  trees  in 
the  adjacent  pastures  unite  it  with  the  distance.  A  little  gate,  on  gaining  the 
summit,  leads  to  the  temple  of  Concord  (A).  From  the  window  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  the  view,  purposely  hid  by  the  orchard  from  the  house. 
This  circumstance  renders  the  temple  much  more  interesting  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  increases  the  varie*ty  of  the  whole.  From  this  place  the  walk 
waves  to  the  left.  Entering  a  small  shrubbery,  with  a  seat  in  a  sequestered 
situation  (i),  it  soon  opens  on  the  green,  and  terminates  at  the  cottage." 

a»  Hooae. 

ft,  Stable,  cow-houM,  plggeriei.  fto,  hidden  ftom  the  grounds  bj  a  plantation,  and  wppnmOMtd 

by  a  road  overshadowed  with  tall  trees. 
C  Kitohen-garden,  soreened  in  the  same  manner.    An  opening  in  the  ehrubberj,  however. 

admits  a  view  down  the  principal  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  the  beds  are  airanged. 
if.  Orchard.    This,  ftom  the  cottage,  has  an  Intereetliig  appearance ;  it  was  placed  there  to 

hide  the  extremity,  and  to  confine  the  eye  to  a  mined  tower,  to  a  river  meandering 

throogh  the  vale  below,  and  to  distant  moontalni,  seen  from  the  hoose  aorass  the  lawn, 
e,  A  seat,  composed  of  mde  materials,  sltoated  under  treea.    From  this  spot  is  seen  an 

extensive  distant  oonntry,  adorned  with  water,  hanging  woods,  ftc 
/,  Boot-hoose,  built  of  roots  of  treee,  and  thatched ;  the  inside  lined  with  moss.    Itj  creqw 

orer  the   do<]r,  along  with   the   honeysuckle  and  Jasmine.    A  table  and  two  rastic 

bendhes  constitute  iU  frmiture  \  on  the  Ibrmer  there  is  an  appropriate  inscription, 
p,  A  bridge.    A  f<ew  large  stones,  supporting  a  plank  or  two,  with  a  rafl  on  one  dde. 

wUl  generally  be  found  suAdent  Ibr  such  a  situation.    It  acooeds  with  simpUelty,  and  is 

thereftve  Infinitely  mora  attraetlve  than  a  formal  structure. 
A,  Temple  of  Concord.    A  small  square  building,  the  walls  emUematleaUy  painted  in 

fresco.   From  the  windows,  a  most  extensive  view,  particnlariy  of  ob|ecti  in  the  distance* 

screened  from  the  house  by  the  orchard, 
i.  A  wat  in  a  sequestered  situation.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  under  cypress  and 

flowering  shrubs,  an  urn,  dedicated  to  Friendship. 
A  B.  Fhrst  sectionsl  Itaie.    See  Ar.  181.  C  D,  Second  line.    Seejl^.  ISS. 


E  F,  line  for  first  seotkmal  geometrical  view,  giving  the  general  appearance  of  the  lawn 

rising  to  Its  summit ;  the  woods,  the  house.  Temple  of  Concord,  and  distant  country. 

See;^.  180. 
6  H,  Line  for  second  sectional  geometrical  view.  In  this  are  shown  the  cottage  surrounded 

with  trees ;  the  lawn  {  the  fence  bounding  the  same ;  a  bend  of  the  serpentine  walk. 

with  part  of  the  orchard,  and  the  dIsUnt  country.    See  fig.  1 84 . 
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383.  Remarki. — ^The  sections  and  sectional  geometrical  views  in  this  design 
would  answer  exceedingly  well  for  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  effect  of 
improvements ;  but  they  would  not  serve  instead  of  a  working  plan.  Such 
designs  were  commonly  given,  when  modem  landscape-gardening  was  in  its 
infancy,  by  Kent,  Brown,  Wright,  and  others,  and  executed  by  contract  with 
alterations  almost  at  pleasure,  by  a  contractor  under  the  name  of  a  new  ground 
workman;  or  sometimes  in  the  ordinary  routine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
gardener.  All  the  details  of  execution,  and  the  choice  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
planted,  were  passed  over  in  the  general  design  of  the  artist,  and  left  to  be 
supplied  according  to  the  taste,  knowledge,  or  means,  of  the  contractor  or  the 
gardener.  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  infancy  of  landscape-gardening, 
any  great  value  was  set  upon  having  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  planta- 
tions ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  first  laid  out  places  in  the  modem  style,  with 
the  exception  of  Pain's  Hill,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  trees  and  shmbs  are 
all  of  the  common  kind.  At  present,  however,  the  taste  is  decidedly  different, 
and  there  is  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  and  especially  on 
that  of  the  females  of  their  families,  to  render  garden  scenery  botanically  as 
well  as  pictorially  interesting.  The  subject  of  the  kinds  of  trees  is  scarcely  at 
all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parkins  in  the  description  of  any  one  of  his  designs :  he 
looks  on  garden  scenery  entirely  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  a  poet,  while 
the  modem  artist  adds  to  these  the  eye  of  the  botanist  and  the  cultivator. 

Desion  XXVII.    Plan  and  De»cription  of  Redleaf,  at  Penshurtt,  near 
Tanbru/ge,  the  Meat  of  the  late  William  WelU,  Esq. 

384.  General  observations, — The  estate  of  Redleaf^  near  Penshurst,  lies 
along  the  north  side  and  in  •the  bottom  of  a  valley  distinguished  by  the  bold- 
ness of  its  undulations,  the  large  proportion  of  the  surface  which  is  under 
wood  and  in  pasture,  the  fortunate  existence  of  a  fine  river,  and  the  cropping 
out  of  some  rocky  strata.  The  whole  surface  of  this  part  of  the  country 
appears,  at  no  distant  period,  to  have  been  native  forest,  or,  at  all  events, 
under  coppice-wood ;  and  hence,  in  many  of  the  fields,  and  in  all  the  hedge- 
rows, there  are  groups  of  oak  trees,  aged  thorns,  maples,  and  hollies,  which 
give  the  face  of  the  country  the  woody  appearance  of  a  park.  That  portion 
of  the  estate  which  Mr.  Wells  laid  out  as  a  residence,  occupies  a  steep 
undulating  bank,  facing  the  south-east,  with  a  deep  broad  valley  at  one  end, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  joining  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  a  river  which  afterwards  takes  the  name  of  the  Medway,  and  joins  the 
Thames  at  Sheemess. 

385.  The  bold  and  varied  undulations  of  the  grounds  at  Redleqf,  the  fortu- 
nate disposition  of  the  wood,  and  especially  of  the  single  trees  and  small 
groups,  left  very  little  for  art  to  do  upon  a  large  scale.  In  some  places,  a 
field,  or  a  part  of  a  field,  might  require  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  form,  add 
to,  or  connect,  masses  of  wood :  and,  in  others,  a  coppice  might  require  to  be 
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thrown  into  pasture,  and  added  to  the  park.  But  nature  or  accident  had 
everywhere  furnished  so  many  trees  in  groups,  that  it  became  altogether 
unnecessary  to  plant ;  and  hence  there  was  no  necessity  for  forming  those 
heavy  clumps  by  which  so  many  places  iu  every  part  of  the  country  are  dis. 
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figured.  Another  advantage  of  Redleaf  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  boundary 
to  the  property ;  the  mixture  of  wood,  pasture,  corn-field,  hill,  and  dale,  being 
BO  much  alike  in  general  feature,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  tell  where  any  man's  estate  begins  or  ends.  Hence, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  perpetrate  that  deformity  which  so  often  accom- 
panies the  clump,  viz.  the  belt ;  a  most  unsocial  plantation  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  as  shutting  out  all  one's  neighbours,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  one 
which,  as  it  regards  pictorial  beauty,  generally  destroys  all  harmonious  con- 
nexion of  the  residence  with  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Wells's  operations 
on  the  park  scenery  of  Redleaf  were  therefore  comparatively  few,  and  not 
such  as  in  any  degree  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  the  place.  He  widened 
the  river  in  one  situation,  and  altered  its  direction  in  another,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  better  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  (see^.  185.);  he  re- 
moved hedgerows,  and  laid  down  arable  lands  in  pasture,  so  as  to  give  extent 
and  unity  to  the  park  or  lawn ;  he  added  to  or  diminished  the  masses  of 
wood,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  formed  a  walk,  so  as  to  enable  a  stranger 
to  make  a  general  circuit  of  the  place.  These  were  the  great  features  of  im- 
provement ;  and  they  have  been  executed  with  so  much  success,  that  a  stranger, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  house,  and  looks  at  the  views  from  its  windows,  is  so 
■truck  with  the  beauty  and  natural  appearance  of  the  scenery,  that  he  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  more  is  wanting  to  render  the  place  perfect  of  its  kind. 
But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world,  whether  the  work  of  nature 
alone,  or  the  result  of  nature  aided  by  art,  will  soon  cease  to  please,  unless  it 
bears  marks  of  its  appropriation  to  man,  or  can  raise  up  associations  of  that 
kind.  Hence,  the  tourist,  who  admires  natural  scenery  in  travelling  through 
a  beantifnl  country,  endeavours  to  make  it  his  own,  and  to  let  others  know 
that  he  has  done  so,  eith^  by  describing  it  in  words  which  he  can  read  to  his 
friends,  or  which  he  can  print,  and  thus  publish  to  the  world  (thereby  show- 
ing that  he  has  as  fully  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  as  if  it  were  his 
own) ;  or  he  commits  the  scenery  to  paper  by  a  sketch,  by  which  he  seems 
also  to  appropriate  it  to  himself.  The  purchaser  of  a  portion  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has  done  something  to  it ; 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  do  something,  however  great  a  change  that  something 
may  have  produced,  unless  it  be  such  as  to  be  recognised  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  what  is  done  should  be  discoverable  aa 
a  work  of  art  and  taste.  Hence,  among  purely  natural  scenery,  some  work 
of  art  must  be  introduced.  Building  is  the  common  resource :  but  even  a 
gravel  walk,  to  show  off  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scene,  with  seats  or  rest- 
ing-places formed  along  it  at  proper  points  of  view,  will  suffice.  Admitting 
this  principle  to  be  founded  in  nature,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Wells, 
after  having  improved  the  general  scenery  of  Redleaf,  would  rest  satisfied 
with  admiring  what  he  had  done :  on  the  contrary,  having  improved  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  he  immediately  set  about  adding  to  them  the 
beauties  of  art,  by  the  formation  of  what  may  be  strictly  caUed  garden  scenery. 
Now,  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  amateur  artist  was,  that,  while  he 
heightened  and  improved  the  natural  beauties  of  Redleaf,  he  had  been  con- 
stantly employed,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  in  creating  artificial  beauties  there, 
which  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with  the  great  leading  natural 
features  of  the  place.  There  are  very  few  other  proprietors  who  would  not, 
while  improving  such  a  place  as  Redleaf  have  done  violence  to  the  natural 
character  of  the  place,  by  the  evident  intrusion  of  art 
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886.  Ohfeci  m  view, — Mr.  Wells  had  obviously 
been  guided  l^f  two  principles ;  vii.  first,  that, 
in  the  views  from  the  house,  the  natural  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  the  surrounding  country 
should  be  preserved ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  the 
garden  scenes  should  be  kept  subordinate,  or 
as  ejnsodes  to  the  main  features  of  the  |4ace. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  general  charactet  of 
the  country  in  the  views  ttom  the  house,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  same  character  should  pre- 
vail in  the  foreground  which  existed  in  the  dif- 
ferent distant  parts  of  the  scene;  and,  hence, 
no  flower-beds  were  introduced  immediately 
before  the  windows  of  the  living-rooms.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  might|  no  doubt,  have  been 
done,  though  in  a  sparing  manner,  had  Mr. 
Wells  rebuilt  the  house,  and  surrounded  it  by 
an  architectural  terrace  or  basement;  bat, 
without  such  a  medium  for  uniting  the  house 
with  the  grounds,  flowers  in  the  foreground, 
Mr.  Wells  judged,  and  in  our  opinion  most 
justly,  would  have  too  powerfully  attracted  the 
eye. 

387.  FUmer-gturden, — We  must  confess  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine when  a  flower-garden  should  be  laid  out 
immediately  in  front  of  a  house,  so  as  to  form  a 
foreground  to  the  distant  sceneiy,  and  when  it 
ought  to  be  concealed  or  disguised.  In  general, 
this  must  be  determined  ftmn  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  situation,  and  the  views.  When 
these  are  of  a  decidedly  marked  character,  and 
make  a  strong  and  elevating  impression  on  the 
mind,  the  introduction  of  a  flower-garden  in 
the  foreground  will  interfere  with  this  impres- 
sion, and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided,  or 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  nattval  features;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  these  features  are  bad  or 
tame,  and  comparatively  uninteresting,  a 
flower-garden  judiciously  introduced  will  create 
an  interest  which  was  naturally  wanting.  For 
example,  when  the  foreground  is  a  flat  or  even 
surface,  with  little  to  vary  it  except  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  when  there  is  no  strongly  marked 
feature  in  the  middle  distance,  tiien  beds  of 
flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs,  form  a  valuable 
resource,  and  may  render  a  naturally  dull  place 
gay  and  interesting.  This  is  very  well  exem- 
plified at  Chevening  near  Sevenoaks,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  where  the  foreground  on  the 
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lawn  front  ii  an  ex- 
tensive flower-gar- 
den on  an  even  sur- 
face, with  a  consider- 
able piece  of  water 
bordered  by  lawn  and 
trees  in  the  middle 
distance ;  and  where 
the  background  is 
scenery  of  the  same 
description,  without 
the  appearance  of 
hills,  or  any  marked 
feature,  natural  or 
artificiaL  At  East- 
well  Park  in  Kent, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea,  where 
the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face seen  from  the 
lawn  front  is  flat  and 
uninteresting,  an  ez- 
tensive  flower-garden 
is  very  properly  in- 
troduced ;  without 
which  the  views  from 
the  windows  of  that 
side  of  the  house 
would  have  very  little 
beauty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lawn  front 
at  Linton  Place  in 
Kent,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Cornwallis, 
looking  down  on 
a  steep  descent,  at 
the  foot  of  which 
is  a  stream  winding 
through  a  fertile  val- 
ley, beyond  which  is 
an  extensive  and 
somewhat  varied  dis- 
tance, flowers  in  the 
foreground  would 
here  escape  notice; 
or,  if  extensively  dis- 
played, would  inter- 
fere with  the  strongly 
marked  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  scene. 
These  may  be  consi- 
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dered  as  rules  generally  applicabb,  because  they  are  founded  on  Uie  funda- 
mental law  of  the  necessity  of  unity  of  expression  to  complete  enjoyment; 
and  this  flindamental  principle  evidently  influenced  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Wells  at  Redleaf ;  but,  as  taste  should  be  free,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
that  of  individuals  who  may  prefer  having  a  peculiar  and  conspicuous  featare 
in  a  scene,  to  its  picturesque  beauty  and  unity  of  expression  as  a  whole.  In 
analjrsing  the  beauties  or  defects  of  every  place,  it  is  always  instructiTe  to  be 
able  to  separate  whst  is  peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  the  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual, from  what  is  general,  or  founded  on  universal  principles. 

388.  The  garden  eeeuerg  at  Redleaf  coiMMtB  of  a  kitchen-garden,  an  orchard, 
an  English  flower-garden,  a  Dutch  flower-garden,  and  an  anomalous  dcacrip- 
tion  of  flower-garden,  which  may  be  called  the  rock-garden.  Tliia  last 
garden  constitutes  by  far  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  artificial  scenery  of 
the  place,  and  is  totally  different  from  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  England. 
The  idea  of  forming  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  existence  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  from  the  abundance  of  rock,  of  a 
kind  easily  quarried  (red  sandstone),  under  most  parts  of  the  surface.  This 
part  of  the  grounds  at  Redleaf  is  so  original  in  character,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  it  without  larger  engravings  than  this  work  admits 
of;  but  we  shall  nsTertheless  make  the  attempt. 

389.  General  deteripUon,  ^e, — On  comparing  the  plan  shown  in  Jige.  186. 
and  187.,  with  that  shown  in^s.  188.  and  189.,  the  principal  alterations  made 
by  Mr.  Wells  appear  obrious  at  first  sight  One  of  these,  essential  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  is  the  plantation  made  in  the  direction  of  a  ft  c,  in  Jig, 
189.,  parallel  to  the  approach  from  Penshurst  Without  this  plantation, 
which  is  chiefly  of  evergreens,  the  eye  of  the  stranger  arriving  from  Penshurst 
would  have  seen  all  the  natoral  beauties  of  the  ground  before  entering  the 
house ;  because  the  ground  slopes  from  that  line  of  approach  on  the  left 
towards  the  valley,  and  rises  on  the  right  towards  the  pubCe  road.  The 
same  thing  would  happen  to  a  stranger  arriving  by  the  London  approach, 
were  not  the  trees  disposed  along  it  in  the  direction  d^  e,  /,  which  diuts  out 
the  great  north-westom  valley,  except  near  the  entrance  approach ;  where 
the  eye  may  detect  between  the  trunks  of  some  large  trees  just  as  much  of 
the  commencement  of  the  valley  as  to  set  the  imagination  at  work  to  guess  its 
extent  As  the  wood  is  now  disposed,  the  stranger,  whether  he  arrives  firom 
London  by  Seven  Oaks,  or  from  Tonbridge  Wells  by  Penshurst,  drives  up  to 
the  house,  admiring  the  finely  scattered  groups  of  oaks,  thorns,  and  hdltes, 
on  the  rising  grounds  on  one  side  of  the  approach,  without  being  aware  <^ 
what  is  concealed  by  the  plantation  on  the  other  side.  Entering  the  house, 
from  the  bay  of  the  drawing-room  at  g,  he  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
extent  of  the  prospect,  and  at  the  fine  reach  of  the  river  at  h ;  beyond  which, 
up  the  valley,  he  can  see  nearly  as  far  as  Godstone,  where  some  trees  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  above  that  town  mark  ito  sitoation.  I(  from  the  centre 
window,  he  turns  his  head  to  look  through  the  window  on  his  right  hand,  he 
sees  the  whole  range  of  the  Redleaf  rocks ;  and  if  he  turns  to  the  lefWhand 
window,  he  sees  another  reach  of  the  river  appearing  beyond  a  wood.  The 
surface  of  the  water  of  the  river  is  probably  200  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
drawing-room  floor  from  which  it  is  seen ;  the  chain  or  causeway  of  rocks,  i  i, 
100  ft.  below  it,  and  the  cottage  A  and  wood  m,  rather  lower.  The  effect  of 
the  woodman's  cottage  at  I,  which  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  aboriginal 
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cottages  of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  good,  as  seen  from  the  drawing-room, 
by  the  strong  contrast  which  its  humble  appearance  and  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  afford  to  the  richness  and  high  art  displayed  in  the  house. 
In  this  extensive  riew,  no  gentleman's  house  is  to  be  seen,  no  church,  and 
scarcely  a  farm-house  or  cottage,  so  completely  are  almost  all  the  objects  of 
art  concealed  by  the  hedge-row  trees.  In  winter,  after  the  leaves  drop,  are 
to  be  seen  some  human  dwellings,  and  two  or  three  churches.  From  the  plan 
figt.  188.,  189.,  as  compared  with  that  shown  xnfigi.  186.,  187.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  com  field  9,  in  the  latter  figure,  is  planted,  and  the  coppice-wood  at  r 
removed ;  but  the  most  important  features  of  improvement  are,  the  widening 
of  the  river  at «,  and  the  altering  of  ite  bed  at  ^,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  fig,  186.  Fig,  191.  shows  a  plan  of  the  lawn  and  flower-gardens  at 
Redleaf,  on  a  larger  scale. 
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fwfUkwti  Bnironce  Lodge  and  Gate. 

a,  A  poition  of  the  house. 

b.  Walk  ftom  the  hooae  to  the  gtrden  scenery. 

c,  flommer-hoiise  tai  the  English  garden.  This  stmcture,  of  whioh  a  view  is  shown  in  Jig. 
19Sn  is  placed  on  a  ledge  of  rook,  which,  beibre  the  garden  was  made,  formed  one  side  of 
a  stone  qnany;  henee,  immediately  beneath  this  summer-house  there  is  a  rery  consider- 
able hoUow.  The  rest  of  the  flower-garden  has  an  ondnlating  surlkce,  and  the  beds  sre 
chiefly  oval  or  drenlar.  Among  the  single  low  trees  are  two  specimens  of  the  common 
berbeny,  which,  trained  to  single  stems,  form  very  handsome  oljects.  They  are  pro- 
ftasely  covered  with  bloom  in  spring,  and,  in  antomn,  so  comidetely  clothed  with  their 
loag  red  flndt,  as  to  resemble,  at  a  short  distance^  gigantic  specimens  of  scarlet  ftiehsia. 
The  nistie  stmotore  is  corioasly  and  exquisitely  executed  of  different  kinds  of  wood, 
but  chiefly  of  oak  with  the  bark  removed,  and  of  hasel.  The  floor  is  paved  with  oak 
chumps;  and  there  is  a  table  inlaid  with  dlfllerent  kinds  of  native  woods ;  and  chairs,  as 
weQ  as  a  bench,  chiefly  formed  of  hasd  rods. 

d.  Continuation  of  the  waUc  &,  on  the  top  of  a  ledge  of  rook  still  higher  than  the  walk 
which  passes  through  the  summer  house  (e).  The  walk  d  conducts  us  to  the  Dutch 
gazden,  the  buildings  in  which  are  an  orangery  and  a  rustic  billiard-room. 

«,  An  orangery^constmeted  of  oak,  placed  on  a  basement  of  rustic  masonry,  nd  thatched 
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with  n6di,orwhlob>[|7. 189.  if  ftftoff.  It  if  jdae^d  in  tb«  north  ride  of  the  Datoh 
gaidai.  ■ome  of  Uit  rtumilMldia  bodi  of  wbiob  11U17  bt  Men  in  tbe  enKnTing.  In  tbie 
omngerj  there  ii » ipMe  in  the  eentre,  wbiob  !§  oeevpled  m  »  ritting-room,  end  le  Air- 
niebed  with  obein,  tMm,  fte.,  Ibr  eeting  froit  or  taking  te*.  From  tbii  loene  there  ie  » 
door  to  »  Chineee  deirj,  rioblf  fitted  up  with  Cbtneee  poroeUin,  nMn7  of  the  Bpeeimeoe 
of  great  riie^  and  exqniiltelx  painted.    Amongst  the  flowers^  we  observed  the  blue  tree 
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poMNif,  which  wMloaf  toppoied  to  he  aa  Imagiiiary  TUtotj  of  tlM  Odatm,  bnt  wUeh 
If  now  Mid  tmJUj  to  esdst;  like  the  yelloir  Camellia,  which  hai  latdy  bean  mcb  hj 
Mr.  yijrtime.  OoKresponding  with  the  dairy  is  a  email  room  orcr  the  atake-koie. 
with>  flre-pUoe.  The  dairy  la  not  naed  aa  sneh.  bnt  is  merely  to  be  oonaiderod  aa  m 
eollectlon  of  Chiwwe  dairy  poroelain.  Thla  conservatory.  haTinf  a  tiiatehed  looi,  and 
being  in  a  situation  sheltered  ftom  high  winds,  reqoires  very  Uttle  artifleial  bent,  •wsi  in 
the  most  serere  winters.  It  is  used  to  protect  orange-trees,  large  myrtlea,  and  aneh 
gTMa-honse  plants  as  are  in  a  oomporatiTely  dormant  state  dvteg  oar  winter*.  In  aoni- 
mer,  most  of  the  plants  are  tamed  oat,  and  othors  broaght  ftom  the  green-hoosna  and 
teoing-hoases,  as  they  come  into  flower;  it  being fbond  that  in  this  oomparatiTa|7  eool 
and  shaded  boose  the  bloom  is  retained  mnch  longer  in  peiftctlon  than  it  oCherwiaa 
woold  be.  We  remarked  here  some  orange-trees,  lemon-leafed  myrtles,  mid  eioscl* 
Uas,  wliich  had  not  been  turned  oat  into  the  open  air  Ibr  several  years ;  and,  tlmagk  the 
yoang  shoots  were  etiolated  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  intensely  dark  green  of  fheir 
leaves  i^tpeared  to  show  that  shade  was  more  fisvoarable  to  tfrem  than  sonshine.  The 
thatoh,  beiag  of  reeds,  has  a  handsome  appearance.  An  old  cottage  or  ban  might 
easily  be  tamed  into  an  orangery  of  this  desoriptiatt. 
/,  A.  billiard-room,  with  a  rostie  veranda,  also  placed  in  the  Dutch  garden.  It  la  ralood  on 
a  rostie  stone  basement;  and  the  veranda*  which  is  retnmed  at  the  angles,  is  paved  viith 
oak  chomps,  and  ibrms  a  most  oonvenient  place  Ibr  taking  ezerolae  in  daring  ralaj  wea- 
ther;  an  use  which  harmonises  well  with  that  of  the  billiard-table,  vrhieh,  to  an  aomtev 
gardener,  is  chiefly  valaable  oa  aflbrding  him  salatary  exercise  when  he  caaaoi  be  at 
work  oat  of  doors. 

AU  the  walks  in  the  Dotch  garden  are  paved  with  white  brick,  and  edged  with  stone; 
and,  as  they  have  all  a  gentle  faidlnation  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain  vapidly,  they  an 
better  adapted  than  any  other  description  of  path  Ibr  walking  on  after  rain ;  thns 
permitting  a  lover  of  plants  to  examine  them  In  one  of  the  most  biteresting  afeatee  in 
whioh  they  can  be  seen  in  spring  and  summer,  that  is,  when  Just  revived  hy  n  shower, 
and  while  yet  covered  with  drops  of  rain.  The  beds  are  planted  with  a  very  ehoiee 
selection  of  herbaceous  plants,  pertiaps  unequalled  in  the  country  Ibr  oombining  com- 
poetness  and  neatness  of  growth  with  beauty  and  rarity.  The  walks  are  2^  It.  wide,  and 
the  beds  6  It  wide;  so  that  any  person  can  reach  ftvm  the  margin  of  the  bed  to  the 
middle  without  putting  a  Ibot  on  it  The  space  beyond  the  drcnmlfarential  walk  is 
planted  with  a  colleetion  of  all  the  best  asaleas ;  not  orowded  together  hi  one  mass,  aa 
oolleotlons  of  this  shrab  and  rhododendrons  commonly  are,  but  fai  distinct  bushes,  so  that 
each  is  covered  with  flowers  ftom  the  ground  to  the  summit  on  every  side.  To  insnra 
this  gsrdenesque  appearance,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  reduced,  and  r^lanted  In  Ikwsh 
peat  soil,  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  grow  out  of  bounds, 
p,  An  aquarium,  on  the  margin  of  a  bank  of  roekwork,  of  which  J^.  97.  In  p.  187.  Is  m  view, 
which  extends  from  the  English  garden  neariy  to  the  Dotch  garden.  The  walk  eoiuMct> 
Ing  these  two  gardeniw  and  also  a  branch  from  it  to  the  conservatory  and  kitehen-gordcn. 
are  covered  with  an  arcade  of  creeping  shrabe,  suffldently  open  on  the  aides  to  adasit  a 
view  of  the  bordering  plants,  which  are  aU  of  the  more  rare  and  beautilhl  kinds.  There 
are  here,  also,  various  sonofims,  and  minor  compartments  Ibr  small  plants,  noi  shown  in 
the  plan ;  and  also  a  laige  space  Ibr  setting  out  the  green-house  plants  during  summer. 
h.  Experimental  garden.  Here  seedlings  of  various  ornamental  plants  such  as  dahllai^ 
heartseasee.  herbaceous  caloedlariaB,  picotees,  polyanthuses.  Ac.  are  raared  tUl  ^hcgr  oome 
into  flower ;  when  the  more  beautifrd  sorts  are  selected,  and  the  rest  thrown  away.  It 
was  hi  this  garden  that  the  first  dwarf  dahlias  were  raised  by  Jir.  Joseph  Wells,  the  late 
Kr.  Wells's  gardener,  in  the  year  1B26. 
i.  Gardener's  house,  which  serves,  also,  as  a  lodge  to  the  Fenshurst  entrance,  of  whlch^. 

190.  p.  S07.,  Is  a  view. 
k  k.  Borders  of  asaleas,  rtiododendrons,  and  other  American  flowering  shraba. 
I,  Kitchen-garden. 

m  n,  Conservatories  and  green-hoases.  In  one  of  the  conservatories,  there  are  some  reosark- 
ably  laige  and  luxuriant  specimens,  partlcalarly  of  Wlstkris  sinensis,  the  Madras  dtnai, 
Cliinthus  puniceus.  snd  Enkiiathns  quinqueflbrus.  In  an  adjoining  conservatory,  fbe 
back  wall  is  covered  with  camellias,  which  are  not  trained  in  doee  to  the  wall,  Uke  flrnlt- 
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daik  graen  of  tbdr  ItKrm,  ■ad  the  proAniQn  of  floiren  wlikii  they  pradnee  milcr  thb 
teettment,  ehow  how  w^  It  is  ftdaiited  to  them.  In  geiiflnl,  U  mi^  be  obeertcd  that 
theee  eooMmtoriet  exhibit  the  tme  kind  of  bennty  which  a  ooueervatoty  o«g|it  to  feo- 
daoe ;  lit,  free,  Inzaitaat.  and  leemin^j  oneontroUed  growth ;  iirfmitliif  eTfltyvlMK 
a  piotoneque  appearance^  and  directly  oppoMd  to  the  beuty  of  the  8raen4io«a,  in 
wiiioh  the  plants  are  kept  in  poti  on  etegee,  and  in  which  trimneMt  nfiefnnei.  and  tlie 
dow  training  of  dimben  <in  a  word,  the  gardeneeqne),  ought  ererywhere  to  prevaiL  It 
may  be  oeefhl,  both  to  amateon  and  to  gardenen,  to  bear  in  nriad  theee  dirtinetife 
diameters  ot  the  conserratoty  and  the  green-hooee.  The  orangery  presents  an  aipeet 
somewhat  difhrent;  because  tiie  plants  instead  of  being  in  small  poU  on  stages,  are  In 
large  pots, bozesi  or  tabs,  and,  ftir  the  most  part,  placed  on  the  floor:  bat  etfD  ifae 
arrangement  of  the  intsrior  is  cfwywhere  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  gardeneeqae. 

o.  Vinery  and  nlant  slofe. 

ppPi  Bock-walx,  giTing  a  general  view  of  the  rockwork  garden. 

q  q  fte.,  Beds  of  prepared  earth,  raised  abore  the  sarftoe,  and  sopported  by  large  blocks 
of  stone,  Ibnning  an  irrognlar  rocky  margin  to  each  bed. 

r,  ▲  well,  or  badn.  snppllad  by  a  spring,  and  Itamlriilag  ahondanoe  of  water  ftir  watering 
the  plants. 

r  1^  Direction  of  an  eieaYatlon  of  8  or  10  fbet,  fiaming  an  irrogular  preelplee  on  the  ride 
next  the  hoasci  with  a  bottom  sloping  in  the  opporito  dtaeotion.  from  which  all  the  rock 
was  obtained  ftir  paring  the  rocky  walk,  and  mdnring  the  raised  beds.  In  the  riews 
from  the  wfaidowsof  the  hoasCi  none  of  this  roekwoik  appears  \  the  grooad  at  <  1 1  bring 
soflklently  hl^  to  carry  the  ^ye  over  it  to  a.  The  plants  in  the  rooky  beds  are  partly 
half-hardy;  such  as  ftadbaias,  myrtles,  and  other  shmbs  generally  planted  against  oooaar- 
▼attre  walls  i  magnoUas  t  a  flneeoUectkm  of  aialeas  and  rhododendrons,  partknlarly  en 
the  rocky  predploes;  Bfrfterii.  Mabbnio,  QArryo,  and,  to  short,  all  the  finer  shrubs  that 
are  rather  tender,  and  some  of  the  mors  rare  trees.  There  are  also  some  fine  spnrlmciae 
of  perfrctly  hardy  shnibs;  snch  as  of  Gotonedlster  USra-drri  and  Jhniperas  Sablna 
ripens;  the  latter  covers  an  enttare  bed.  Among  the  mora  rare  trees  in  the  rocky  lawn, 
fg.  194.,  was  one  of  i^ns  sinensis,  raised  by  Hr.  Wells  from  seeds  imported  ftum  China 
to  1899,  and  which  had  attained  the  height  of  16  ft,  and  produced  cones,  belbre  it  wee 
killed  by  the  severe  wtoter  of  1687-8.  Aranokria  fanbrickto  is  here  qolto  hardy  i  and 
FIcea  WebbUna  has  attain w1  a  oonriderable  slae,  thongh  much  iatored  by  the  same 
wtoter.  There  are  also  remarkably  flne  QMoin&ens  of  A^m  Dooglksl^  and  of  varioos 
other  speoles  of  pines  and  lbs.  There  are  some  remarkably  fine  yoong  cedam,  which,  to 
1887,  when  measured  fbr  the  AHntdum  JSntomrioMii,  were  from  86  ft  to  59  ft.  to  height 
One  of  these,  which  had  been  raised  fhnn  seed  exactly  twenty  yean  belbre,  the  cone 
having  been  pnnhased  to  a  London  seed-shop  to  1816,  was,  in  1886,  86  ft  high,  and  the 
girthofthetmnk,at  8ftfhmithegroand,was  4ft.6to.  Another,  97  years  ptonted,  was 
89  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  of  8  ft  6  in.  to  drenmfbrence  at  8  ft.  fhim  the  ground.  Among 
the  herilMceoas  plants  were  most  of  the  Callflimian  annuals  and  heartseases,  and  all  the 
finer  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  petunias,  lobelias,  te.,  and  a  great  variety  of  pelargoniams. 
In  short  if  the  reader  imagine  all  the  plants  totroduoed  toto  this  country  that  It  Is  desir- 
able  to  onltlvato  to  a  flower-garden,  or  «galnst  a  conservative  wall,  and  to  a  erieet 
ehrubbery,  he  will  fbrm  a  good  general  idea  of  what  were  planted  on  the  roo^  lawn  at 


V,  Engine-house,  fixed  over  a  pond,  Ibr  throwing  up  water  to  the  house. 

w  w,  Wood,  to  which  many  species  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  are  totroduoed  amm^  the 
native  ktods. 

m  ff.  Wire  Iteoe,  which  separates  the  mown  lawn  fhmi  the  pasture  lawn. 

y.  Pasture  lawn ;  the  surfhoe  of  which  is  beaatifhlly  undulated,  and  flnriy  varied  by  groups 
of  oaki,  thorns,  and  other  trees.  The  thorns  are,  in  some  tosunoes,  of  great  age,  and  wn 
often  covered  with  a  proiyision  of  mistletoe,  which  to  the  winter  season  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  evergreen  trees,  and  to  spring  toterfores  with  that  general  covering  of 
blossom,  which.  fh>m  iU  unUbrmlty  and  whiteness,  somettmes  gives  a  large  hawthorn  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  cauliflower,  or  gives  a  spotty  appearance  to  the  landscape. 
We  may  observe,  here,  that  there  are  various  scarlet  thornn  distributed  through  theee 
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grooncla ;  that  two  of  them,  in  flvnt  of  the  Penihnnt  Lodge,  are  of  an  faitcnidj  dark  red ; 
and  that  others,  which  are  leedlinga  of  theee,  present  different  ihadee  of  ooloor,  tonie 
being  only  a  pale  pink. 

390.  Remarks, — The  most  original  feature  at  Redleaf^  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  rocky  lawn ;  and  respecting  it  there  are  several  points  which 
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require  to  be  noticed.  In  the  fint  place,  a  slight  scar,  or  protruding  rock, 
which  appeared  above  the  surface  before  any  of  the  improTements  were  com- 
menced, indicated  that  the  same  rock  was  abundant  beneath  the  surface ; 
secondly,  the  general  slope  of  the  grounds  admitted  of  making  a  large  exca- 
vation at  this  scar,  and  yet  preserving  the  surface  perfectly  dry;  thirdly,  this 
excavation  enabled  Mr.  Wells  to  get  an  extensive  flower-garden  near  the 
house,  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  not  be  seen  from  it ;  and,  fourthly, 
this  lawn  was  in  harmony  with  the  rocky  bank  in  the  English  garden,  and 
with  the  ledge  or  causeway  in  the  rocky  valley  {fig,  195.);  which  ledge  may 
be  said  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  place.  The  suitableness  of 
the  stone  walk  to  this  rocky  garden  is  worthy  of  notice ;  not  only  does  the 
material  harmonise  with  the  margins  of  the  beds,  and  the  rocky  bank,-  better 
than  gravel  would  have  done,  but,  being  on  a  steep  slope,  it  is  not  liable  to 
be  washed  away,  as  that  material  would  have  been,  by  every  shower  of  rain. 
The  walk  is  formed  by  flat  laminsc  of  the  sandstone,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
In  thicknesff,  not  very  even  on  the  surface,  and  joined  together  in  the  most 
irregular  forms,  like  the  lava  pavements  in  Portici,  and  oUier  towns  in  Italy. 
The  stones  rise  from  3  in.  to  9  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  grass ;  the  width 
averages  finom  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  but  sometimes,  where  very  large  stones  occur,  the 
walk  is  double  that  height.  We  are,  however,  incliued  to  think  that,  if  this 
Toeky  walk  only  rose  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface,  instead  of  6  or  8  mches, 
the  effect  would  be  better,  and  the  walk  would  have  the  appearance  of  being 
more  solid  and  secure,  and  it  would  also  be  less  conspicuous  at  a  distance. 
One  practice  which  is  adopted  at  Redleaf  is,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  garden 
scenery  where  the  slope  is  considerable,  the  walks  are  paved  with  brick,  and 
have  brick  or  stone  edgings.  Some  great  advantages  result  from  this  prac- 
tice. The  walks  are  never  injured  by  rain,  but  rather  improved  by  being 
washed  clean ;  and,  as  no  weeds  can  grow  in  them,  nor  can  they  get  soft  with 
rain,  nor  powdery  with  dry  weather,  they  never  require  rolling.  Gravel 
walks  must  be  turned  or  partially  renewed  every  t«o  or  three  years ;  and  the 
box,  which  is  annually  clipped,  should  also  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  some- 
times every  six  or  seven  years.  Brick  or  flagstone  walks,  or  walks  of  asphalte, 
however,  with  brick  or  stone  edgings,  if  properly  laid  at  first  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation, and  with  such  drainage  as  will  admit  of  no  water  stagnating  beneath 
the  bricks,  will  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  without  any  repairs  whatever. 

Dbsioh  XXVIII.    Plan  and  Deteription  of  the  Grounds  at  HooU  Houte^ 
near  Chester,  oeeupied  hy  Lady  Broughton, 

391.  General  observations, — Hoole  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city 
of  Chester,  on  the  road  to  Liverpool.  The  extent  of  the  place  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  acres ;  and  it  is  arranged  as  a  farm,  a  lawn,  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  a  flower  and  rock-garden,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  kind  in  England. 

392.  Description,  ^e, — ^The  surface  of  the  ground  at  Hoole  is  flat,  and  tlie 
toil  a  rich  loam.  In  the  extreme  distance,  in  one  direction,  are  seen  the 
Welsh  mountains ;  in  another,  the  Peckforton  Hills  and  Beeston  Castle.  The 
general  plan  of  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  round  the  house  is  shown 
in^.  196.,  to  which  the  following  letters  refer :— * 

a.  The  hoiiM,  of  wtalefa  the  devstion  is  given  inj^.  197. 

b,  A  ooniervatory  forming  the  fhmt  entrtncc,  as  shown  on  s  larger  scale  \n/g.  197. 

C  Camellia  hoiue,  of  whieh  a  ground  plan  is  shown  in  Jig.  199.,  an  elevation  in  fig.  I9B. 
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and  a  plaa  of  the  roof  in  fig.  SOO.    In  the  groond  plan  (j^.  199.),  a  ia  the  entranoe 

fttmi  the  Teranda ;  66,  shelf  for  plants ;  e,  stage  ibr  plants ;  tf  d  d,  ▼eranda ;  and  e.  the 

drawing-room. 
d  (injl^.  196.).  Drawing-room  window*  which  looks  on  the  flower-garden. 
e,  Geraniom- house ;  the  oommnnioation  between  which  and  the  camellia-hoose  ia  b7  the 

▼eranda  d,  in  fq,  199. 
y;  Flower-garden*  the  view  of  which,  ftt>m  the  drawing-room  window,  is  shown  in  jl^.  901. 
g  p.  The  rockwork  snrroimdiDg  the  flower-garden. 
A,  Walk  midwaj  np  the  rockwork,  but  concealed  flrom  the  ^e  below  by  the  rocks  between 

it  and  the  flower-beds. 
<»  Stable.  J,  Stabl»>7ard.  A,  Kitchen-garden.  2,  Beserre^ptfden. 

m.  Grass  fleld.  n.  Gardener's  cAce  and  green-hoose. 

<S  Under  gardener's  room.  p.  Back  entranoe  to  the  staUe-Tard. 

9»  Sou  yard.  r  r.  Back  shed  and  other  oonyenienoes.  «,  Coal-boose, 

i;  Ice-honse.  ii.  Fond.  v,  Bee-hoose. 

to  w.  Flower-baskets  on  the  lawn.  «,  Road  to  Chester, 

y.  Entrance-gate  to  the  approach-road.  s.  Back  mppnmeHL 

1,  Back  approach  to  the  garden. 
S,  Archway  between  the  rock  and  the  staUes. 

5,  Back  entranoe  to  the  flower-garden.  4,  BaTement  under  the  Teranda. 

6,  Back  doer  to  the  rockwork  and  flower-garden.  6.  Cow-hoose. 

7  7,  Coach  houses.  8,  Harness  room.  9,  Shmbbeiy. 

Fig,  202.  is  a  view  of  the  higbest  part  of  the  rockwork,  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower-garden.  The  highest  point  is  in  the  8oath-«ast  angle,  where  it  is 
34  ft  above  the  level  of  the  lawn. 

Fig.  203.  is  a  view  of  the  rockwork,  the  lawn,  and  the  camelliarbouse,  from 
the  rock-walk  in  the  north-east  angle. 

393.  Remarkt, — ^The  striking  effect  produced  by  the  flower-garden  at 
Hoole  depends  on  the  contrast  between  the  smooth  flat  surface  of  the  lawn, 
with  the  uniformity  of  the  circular  beds,  and  the  great  irregularity  of  the 
surrounding  rockwork.  The  length  of  the  flower-garden,  within  the  rocky 
boundary,  is  60  yards,  and  the  breadth  34  yards.  The  baskets,  twenty-seven 
in  number,  are  in  five  straight  rows,  and  each  basket  is  a  circle  of  9  fV.  5  in. 
in  diameter.  They  are  made  of  wire,  worked  on  an  iron  rod,  the  rod  being 
placed  upon  small  pegs,  to  keep  the  basket  to  the  level  of  the  grass;  and  they 
are  painted  a  yellow  stone  colour,  to  harmonise  with  the  rocks  and  the  veranda. 
They  stand  8  in.  above  the  ground,  the  grass  coming  close  to  the  iron  rod. 
The  distance  between  each,  across  the  garden,  is  4  ft.,  and  down  the  garden, 

8  ft  10  in.  They  are  planted  with  spring,  sununer,  and  autumn  flowers 
mingled  together ;  and  the  spaces  left,  when  those  are  over,  are  filled  with 
green-house  plants,  via.  geraniums,  verbenas,  &c.,  German  stocks,  and  tender 
annuals,  which  keep  up  the  colour  until  the  frosts  destroy  them :  the  hardy 
perennials  remain  for  the  next  season. 

394.  The  design  of  the  rockwork  was  taken  from  a  small  model  representing 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  with  the  valley  of  Chamouni :  it  has  been  the  work 
of  many  years  to  complete  it,  the  diflSculty  being  to  make  it  stand  against 
the  weather.  Rain  washed  away  the  soil,  and  frost  swelled  the  stones: 
several  times  the  main  wall  failed  from  the  weight  put  upon  it  The  walls 
and  the  foundation  are  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  country ;  and  the 
other  materials  have  been  collected  from  various  quarters,  chiefly  from  Wales; 
but  it  is  now  so  generally  covered  with  creeping  and  alpine  plants,  that  it  all 
mingles  together  in  one  mass.    The  outline,  however,  is  carefully  preserved ; 
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and  the  part  of  the  model  that  represents  **  La  Mer  de  Glsce  "  is  worked  with 
grey  limestone,  quarti,  and  spar.  It  has  no  cells  for  plants :  the  spaces  are 
filled  up  with  hroken  fragments  of  white  marhle,  to  look  like  snow ;  and  the 
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spar  is  intended  for  the 
glacier.  On  the  small  scale 
of  our  engravings,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  colour,  it 
is  altogether  impossible  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  singularity  and  beauty 
of  this  rocky  boundary; 
and  we  may  add  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  create 
anything  like  it  by  mere 
mechanical  means.  There 
must  be  the  eye  of  the  artist 
presiding  over  every  step; 
and  that  artist  must  not 
only  have  formed  an  idea 
of  the  previous  effect   of 

the  whole  in  his  own  mind,  but  must  be  capable  of  judging  of  every  part  of 
the  work  as  it  advances,  with  reference  to  that  whole.    In  the  case  of  this 
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rockwork,  Lady  Brougb- 
ton  was  her  own  artist ; 
and  the  work  which  she 
haa  produced  evinces 
the  most  exquisite  taste 
for  this  description  of 
scenery.  It  is  true  it 
must  have  occupied  great 
part  of  her  time  for  six 
or  eight  years  ;  but  the 
occupation  must  have 
been  interesting,  and  the 
result,  as  it  now  stands, 
must  give  her  Ladyship 
the  highest  satisfaction. 

395.  The  rockwark  is 
planted  with  a  selection 

of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  alpines,  particularly  with  all  the  close-growii^ 
kinds ;  each  placed  in  a  nidus  of  suitable  soil,  and  the  surface  protected  from 
the  weather  by  broken  fragments  of  stone,  clean-washed  river  gravel,  the  debris 
of  decaying  rock,  moss,  or  other  suitable  substances,  according  as  the  object 
was  to  retain  moisture ;  to  evaporate  moisture,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  damping  off;  to  increase  the  heat,  in  which  case  dark  fragments  of  stone 
are  used ;  or  to  diminish  it,  which  is  effected  by  the  employment  of  white 
pebbles,  which,  by  reflecting  the  light  and  heat,  keep  the  ground  cool.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  genera : — Saxifrages,  sedums,  Clstus,  pannes, 
rock  pinks,  anemones,  Dr^as,  ilfyosdtis,  heaths,  violas,  Z^chnis  alpina, 
£rinus,  Frank^nia  IseVis,  campanulas,  ajugas,  alyssums,  anemones,  (/xalis, 
hepaticas,  antirrhinums,  aquilegias,  ^^'rabis,  aretias,  asters,  ^strAgaloa, 
armerias,  ^f  nag&llis,  Cheir&nthus  alplnus,  Cer&stium,  claytonias,  Convalliria 
bifdlia,  C6ptis  trifblia,  C6mus  canadensis,  Cortilsa  Matthlolt,  cydamens, 
CalceoUria  FotherglUt,  drabas,  erodiums,  G&lium  gne^cum,  Oaulth^rMi  pro- 
cdmbens,  globularias,  crane's-bills,  gypsophilas,  gentians,  hieradums,  hype- 
ricums,  Hippocr^pis,  Jeffersdnia  diph^lla,  X^ithyrus,  Z6tus,  Le6ntodon 
atireum,  linums,  mitellas,  Moehrlngta  muscdsa,  menriesiaa,  Omlthopus  dikrus, 
Ondnis,  On68ma,  O'robus,  pinguiculas,  phyteumas,  pjrrolas,  potentillas, 
primulas,  Pisum  marltimum,  Pol^gala  Chamsebtixus,  JBiibus  iicticiis, 
Aubri^tta  purpurea,  Saponilria  ocymtildes,  iS'&lvia  pyren^ca,  staticea,  sQenes, 
soldanellas,  Solidilgo  mindta,  B611is  mindta,  jTedcrtaisii  pyrenilicum,  Tiar^Ua 
cordifdiia,  Mit^lla  diph^Ua,  Trientilis,  Thymus  c6rsica,  dwarf  veronicas. 
The  evergreens  are  chiefly  yews,  privets,  laurels,  arbutus,  rhododendrons, 
brooms,  cedars,  box,  daphnes,  laurustinus,  &c. ;  to  which  are  added  azaleas 
of  every  kind,  and  various  other  low-growing  shrubs. 
Design  XXIX.  Plan  and  Detcription  ef  Dmwhurek  Fkarage,  Warwiek- 
Mhirey  the  rendenee  of  the  Rev,  /.  San^ord, 

396.  General  obtervatiom. — The  vicarage  grounds  lie  along  the  churchyard, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  an  open  fence,  so  that  the  churchyard  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  pleasure-ground.  The  general  surface,  both  of  the 
vicarage  and  churchyard,  is  flat,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  there  is  an 
agreeable  declivity  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house  to  the  boundary  of  the 
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property.  The  living  was  taken  possegsion  of  by  Mr.  Sandford  only  a  few 
yean  ago,  on  which  occasion  that  gentleman  consulted  us  professionaUy,  and 
sent  us  the  ground  plan  of  the  place  in  the  state  it  then  was.    We  made  some 
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slight  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  entrance  gates,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  approach  ;  and  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  a  circular  kitchen-garden  ; 
the  circle  heing  the  largest  geometrical  figure  that  could  he  introduced  into 
the  particular  spot  where  it  was  placed.  As  the  situation  of  this  kitchen- 
gmrden  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  front  of  the  house,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  a  garden  wall  so  near  the  eye,  we  proposed  having  that  half 
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of  the  kitchen-garden  boundary  which  is  next  to  the  lawn  an  open  iron  railing, 
ivhichy  being  partially  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  disguised  by  the  shrubs 
which  intervene  between  it  and  the  house,  would  neither  give  the  idea  of 
nearness  to  the  eye,  which  a  wall  would  have  done,  nor  of  confinement. 
Some  difficulty  occurs  in  carrying  a  walk  round  the  boundary  of  a  churchyard, 
ID  consequence  of  the  numerous  gravestones  which  would  come  in  its  way ; 
hut  the  most  likely  way  to  get  over  it  appears  to  be,  the  expanding  of  Uie 
walk  on  both  sides  of  the  regular  line,  on  the  principle  recommended  in  a 
preceding  page.  The  house  has  been  improved  under  Mr.  Sandford's  own 
direction,  and  u  now  a  most  commodious  and  comfortable  residence,  as  the 
ground  plan  will  show;  and  a  very  handsome  school  has  been  erected 

adjoining  the  churchyard  at  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  own  expense. 

397.  Ground  plan^  *S^e.—Fig$.  204.  and 
205.  represent  the  general  ground  plan  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  and^.  206.  is 
an  isometrical  view.  In  the  ground  plan, 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  effect  produced 
by  the  trees  is  the  result  of  single  trees 
and  small  groups;  that  these  are  most 
abundant  on  each  side  of  the  approach 
on  the  entrance  front  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  churchyard ;  and  that  the  groups 
on  the  lawn  are  chiefly  shrubs  and 
flowers.  With  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
trees,  those  in  the  entrance  front  are 
in  great  part  fruit  trees;  those  in  the 
churchyard,  trees  of  the  third  rank,  with 
regard  to  size,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  enumerated  in  a  preceding  page; 
and  those  on  the  lawn,  and  around  the 
kitchen-garden,  embrace  so  great  a 
-p.rr  y-^iy|,  vaHcty,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  to 
1        t"^  "•  A        constitute  a  tolerably  good  collection. 

f  a  i   » 

^         j^y  ■■■  a,  Csntege  entranoe  and  lodge  t  the  trees  on 

J  "J  *V  ^  '  each  side  being  ohlellj  Ihdt-beaifiig  Unda, 

and  omsmental  trees*  snoh  as  thonu^  fte^  of 
moderate  else. 
h»  Entrance  to  the  affloea. 
e.  Walk  ftom  the  vicarage  to  the  ohnroh. 
dt  Walk  acrdes  the  dmrohyaid  to  the  schooL 
•,  School  and  school  gardena.  /  Faddoek. 

g»  Chonh ;  the  details  of  the  plan  within  the  walla  are  imaglnaiy. 
h.  Flower-garden  on  the  lawn.  i,  Kitchen-gazden. 

klm^  Open  eapalier  raUing  for  fhdt-trees ;  the  remainder  of  the 
bomidary-fenoe  to  the  kitchen-garden  ia  a  ihiit-wall  of  brick, 
which  fiuses  the  aoath-east,  and  is,  therefive,  suitable  ftr  the  liner 
fruits, 
o,  drcolar  walk  bonnding  an  outride  border  to  the  fence  of  the 

kitchen  garden.  pp,  Beds  of  low  iloweiing  ahruba. 

g,  Entranoe-hall  of  the  house.  r»  Dining-room. 

t.  Drawing-room,  with  a  window  opening  to  the  lawn. 
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t,  Ubnrj  and  stodf .  «,  G«iitlemeii*8  room.  v,  KStcheD. 

w,  Bailei^  putiy.  y^  Lanier,  and  oold  meat  safe.  s.  SonlUiy.  ^,  Daiiy. 

1,  Stable.  3,  Best  privy,  approached  tinder  trellisvrark,  tnm  the  lawn  ftont  S,  Ser- 
vants* privy,  with  a  screen  wall,  which  completely  protects  the  entrance  door  from  being 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  Utchen-coort 

4,  Ooach-boose.  5,  Ooal-hoose.  6,  Entrance  to  the  garden  for  workmen,  and  for  the 
ooDTenienoe  of  wheeltng  the  stable  dang  to  the  Utdien-garden  by  the  side-road,  o. 

7,  Sitaafeion  of  the  dang-pit,  and  liquid  manure  t«nk.  8,  Open  coort,  containing  wood- 
stack,  pomp.  asc.        9,  Boys'  school.  88  ft.  by  20  ft.        10,  Qh-ls*  school,  38  ft.  by  18  ft. 

11  1 1,  School  gardens,  intended  to  contain  a  collection  of  the  more  common  English  plants, 
espedally  those  of  the  locality,  and  also  a  collection  of  the  more  dangerous  poisonous 
plants ;  the  whole  careftdly  named. 

13,  Boys'  yard  with  coDveniences.        18,  Girls'  yard  with  oonTenlenoea. 

Dbsion  XXX. — Plan  and  ffUwMof  the  garden  andgrmmdi  ai  Hendon  Sedariff 
wUh  tJie  mode  of  planting  them, 

398.  General  obMervaiiont. — ^This  residence  is  selected  in  order  to  fehow 
what  may  be  effected  on  a  very  small  spot  by  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  superior  description,  by  the  distribution  of  green-house  plants  in  tubs 
and  pots,  and  also  by  combining  the  gardenesque  with  the  picturesque. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  art  or  taste  displayed  in  laying  out  this 
place ;  that  having  been  done  before  tho^present  occupier,  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Williams,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and  gardening.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  selection  of  the  plants  grown  in  pots,  boxes,  and  vases,  and  their 
disposition  on  the  lawn ;  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the  masses 
and  groups;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  managed;  display  the 
greatest  taste,  and  a  degree  of  care  and  high  keeping  in  the  management, 
which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  either  small  or  large  gardens.  Mr, 
Williams,  considering  that,  in  all  works  of  art,  and  in  all  natural  objects 
which  are  to  be  examined  singly,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  is  sjrmmetry, 
has  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  manages  in  a  gardenesque  manner 
brought  into  the  most  perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  by  tying  the  branches  up 
or  down,  inwards  or  outwards,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  small,  almost  invi- 
sible, copper  wire  ;  by  which  means,  not  only  every  plant  in  a  tub  or  a  pot  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  whatsoever  be  its  form,  but  those  trees  and  shrubs 
which  stand  singly  on  the  lawn,  or  compose  gardenesque  masses,  are  indivi- 
dually so  treated ;  and,  standing  as  they  do  a  few  inches  apart  from  each 
other,  the  separate  shape  of  each  plant  is  seen  by  the  spectator.  The  same 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  dahlias,  which  are  here  grown  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  sorts  most  of  which  were  raised  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  from 
seeds  saved  in  his  own  garden.  That  which  renders  Hendon  Rectory  altoge- 
ther unique  in  a  gardening  point  of  view  is,  a  collection  of  Coniferse  in  pots. 
These  Coniferes  are  in  part  set  out  on  the  lawn  in  the  summer  season,  and  in 
part  kept  under  glass ;  and  all  of  them  are  trained  into  the  most  beautifully 
symmetrical  shapes  that  are  anywhere  to  be  seen.  As  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  the  business  of 
one  gardener  to  attend  entirely  to  them  and  to  the  Cupr^ssinse ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  pines,  firs,  cedars,  araucarias,  dammaras,  cypresses,  dacrydiums, 
junipers,  and  arbor  vitses,  in  pots.  They  are  thus  kept  regularly  watered, 
accurately  tied  into  shape,  and  perfectly  free  from  insects.  Some  of  the 
plants  of  this  kind  at  Hendon  Rectory  are  of  great  value ;  one,  a  dacrydium, 
in  particular,  is  matchless  for  its  sixe,  beauty,  and  rarity.    The  same  plan  of 
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dividing  the  labour  of  the  place  it  adopted  with  reference  to  die  dahKan, 
which,  from  the  day  they  are  planted  out  till  the  time  the  roota  are  taken  oat 
of  the  ground,  are  constantly  under  the  care  of  one  individual.  Another 
man  is  solely  occupied  in  propagating  by  cuttings  or  otherwise ;  and  one  is 
kept  as  a  man  of  all  work,  to  assist  the  others,  and  to  look  after  the  walks. 
The  duty  of  the  head  gardener  is  to  see  that  the  rest  perform  the  aeveial 
works  assigned  to  them,  and,  in  general,  to  be  careful  that  the  whole  is  kept 
in  perfect  health  and  order. 

The  fence  which  separates  the  grounds  of  Hendon  Rectory  from  the  road 
which  leads  from  Hendon  to  Mill-hill,  is  of  oak  pales ;  and  the  main  entnuice 
is  through  a  door,  also  of  oak.  Bendes  the  garden,  the  property  conaiats  of 
a  grass  field,  of  3  or  4  acres,  surroimded  by  an  irregular  hedge  with  oaks 
and  elms,  which  harmonises  so  well  with  the  adjoining  fields  aimiUriy 
enclosed,  that  the  limits  of  the  property  are  no  way  discernible.  The  detaib 
of  the  plan  {fig.  208.)  are  as  follow : 

n.  Principal  entimnoe.    To  the  left  is  shown  a  small  path  in  sn  ogM  direetion,  leadins  to  ■ 

door,  opening  into  the  court  of  oOces  (m). 
b,  A  point,  from  which  the  yivmfig,  107.  is  obtained. 

207 


View  at  Htndon  Reeiorp. 
,  A  point,  where  the  tpectstor,  having  his  back  to  the  house,  sees  befbre  him  a  narrow  strip 
of  lawn,  with  handsome  sfrnmetrical  plants  of  the  following  kinds :— Next  the  eatrance 
door.  Taxbdium  distichum;  then  Sopkdra  Japdnica  p^udulas  next,  Phios  iliytet,  DahUo, 
Taxbdium  distichum  ntiUns,  Dihliti,  Pinna  rigida,  Taxbdium  distichum  piilens.  Beyond 
this,  there  Is  a  row  of  dwarf  hybrid  rhododendrons,  as  a  margin  to  a  bank  of  oomaicn 
laurel,  cut  smooth  above,  with  standard  roses,  and  other  trees,  all  out  into  qmunetrioal 
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lonndlah  lbniis,riaiiic  tbroufh  it,  m  leen  fnjlg,  907^  which  tanaa  a  ▼eryringnlar  ] 
of  ol^ecta,  SBd  terres  to  oeoupj  the  mind  of  the  ipeetatar,  and  pgrerenl  his  reooOeetiag 
that  he  it  M)  verj  near  the  boimdaiy  and  the  pablie  road.  Toniiqf  niimd.  with  the  Ihce 
towaida  the  Ikmim,  a  nomher  of  nre  and  heantifhl  planti  are  dieplayed  on  a  roekwoit 
oompoeed  entirely  of  ctyitalUeed  ipar.  The  walk  tone  round  to  the  entraaoe  to  the 
houet  which  dreomftanee  oorretponda  well  with  ita  cottage  and  anohtnielTe  characler. 
and  ii.  In  reality,  ai  we  think,  fai  better  taeto  than  if  the  walk  had  been  oondvclMl  to  the 
main  entrance,  jrith  a  sweep  like  that  of  a  carriage  approach. 

d.  The  entrance  lobby  of  the  honee.  e.  The  diaing-rooBi. 

/  The  library,  wtilch  opens  into  the  dining-room  with  Iblding  doorss  both  roooM  hefag 
intended  Ibr  books.  g.  The  drawing-room. 

K  Stody.  I,  Kitchen.  J,  Baok-kitchen.  Jfc;  Fisntry.  4  Dairy. 

m,  Ooort,  common  to  the  kitchen  and  stables,  with  folding  gates  to  the  pobUe  road. 

N,  Jostice-room.  o,  Coaeh-honse.  p.  Two-stalled  itable. 

9,  Harness-room.  r.  Dust-hole. 

9,  Serranti*  prity,  entering  from  a  wfaidhig  walk,  which  passes  from  the  stable  ooort  to  the 
garden. 

f,  SItnatlon  where  there  is  a  handsome  Gothic  ariary  partially  conoealed  by  1 
oontainbig  a  good  collection  of  birds;  Mr.  Theodore  Wil]iams,Jmi.,befaig  much  a 
to  the  study  of  oniitholQgy. 

II,  ▲  point  nmnd  which  there  is  a  oonstellatiQn  of  rare  and  beaottftd  trees  and  shrvbs  in 
pots,  besides  ^arioos  statoary  and  scolptoresqae  <>l|fecl8.  Among  the  hardy  trees  ar^ 
Fhotinia  serralkta  and  Ptiam  PaUasldna;  and  among  the  green-hoose  plants,  In  pots 
and  Tases,  are,  oranges,  myrtles,  fhchslas,  tree  rhododendrons,  ftc  The  tiew  Ihnn  this 
spot,  looking  towards  «,  is  indicated  in  /Ig,  S0». 

V,  A  gardenesqae  phmtatlon,  in  which  erery  tree  and  rimib  Is  kept  distinct,  and  ercay  one 
tnrined  hito  a  symmetrical  shape.  The  mam  gradoally  rises  from  the  height  oC  3  ft. 
roond  the  margin,  to  the  middle,  whi^  is  7  or  8  feet  high.  Among  the  plants  in  this 
gardenesqne  mass  are  the  following : 

MagnoBinoetb.  C,  doable  red,  5|  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide: 

Magnblfa  trip^tala,  19  ft.  hi^,  and  6  ft  in  half  loam,  and  half  bog  and  Bttver  end. 

diameter.  C  dooUe  white,  »i  ft.  high,  and  94  ft.  wi^: 

M  cboHta.  sou  half  loam,  and  half  bog  and  saver 

M.  aeominkta,  9  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  in  dli^ 

meter;  hi  bog  soil  and  silrer  sand. 
M.  gladca,  7  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  in  diameter ; 

in  bog  and  loam. 
M.  macroph/lla,  ft^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft  bi 

diameter;  in  bog  and  loam. 
M.  Thompsonl^no,  14  ft.  hloh,  and  8  ft. 

in  diameter;   in  loam,  bo|i  >UMi  silver 

sand. 
H.  exonidnsis,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft  in 

diameter;  in  bog.  loam,  and  sand. 
FRnteHMes. 
Ulidnm  floridknom,  8^  ft.  high,  and  half  a 

ibot  in  diameter ;  in  bog  and  sUrcr  sand. 

Berberiusea. 
BfrbeHt  flucicnlkris.  8  ft.  high,  and  9  ft. 
wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver  sand. 
PUtotpotrictiB, 
Flttdsporam  Tobira,  8  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft. 
wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
TWwfrAirikoes. 
CamAUa  Japdnica  qnadrangnlkrls,   64  ft. 
high,  and  8^  ft.  hi  diameter ;  soil  half 
loam,  and  half  bog  and  silver  sand. 


C,  ainglcft  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. wide, in  loam, 

dung,  and  grit. 
7%^vfridis,l4ft.high,  and9ift.wldeL 


Fkvforiibra,  15  ft.  high,  and  9  ft  wide;  in 
loam,  dung,  and  grit 

Ajgvf^rfUoBia. 
riex,  yellow  painted  holly.  ^  ft.  Ugh.  and 

8|  ft.  wide ;  in  loam,  doig,  and  grit 
/ ,  white-margined  holly.  6  ft.  high,  and  &  ft 

wide ;  in  loam. 
/.  aist)iis,8ft.high,and4ftwidet  in  loam 

and  grit 
/.,  milkmaid  hoUy,  8  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ; 

hi  loam,  dang,  and  grit 
/.  angostif  611a,  7  ft.  hl|^  and  8^  ft.  wide ; 

and  /.  a.  soMca,  8i  ft  high,  and  8^  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver  sand. 
/.  Daho&it,  7  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide:  in 

loam,  bog,  and  sQver  land. 
/.  Perddo,  64  ft.  Mgh,  and  8  ft.  wide:  in 

loam,  bog,  and  silver  sand. 
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AhlSmvM  f bliis  arg^tds,  T  it 
Ugh,  and  4  ft.  wide;  In  loam,  bog,  and 
lilTcriand. 


AnnUia  tteaz.  4^  ft.  high,  and  ti  ft  wide. 


CfiinB  pygnuB^a,    6^  ft.  Ugh,  and  1^  ft. 

wide;  in  loam  and  bog. 
Halimod^ttdron  argftateum,  7^  ft.  high,  and 

t^  ft.  wide ;  in  loam  and  bog. 
Bctioea. 
Fhodnia  lemiUita.  12^  ft.  high,  and  5^  ft. 

wide  i  hi  loam,  bogt  And  filTer  aand. 

HiAfftk  arborteoii,  4^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. 
wide  t  in  loam  and  dang. 


Z^adrw  ndbOii,  S  rarieOM.  4  ft.  liigli,  and 
4  ft.  wide;  in  loam,  bog.  and  aand. 

'EMpkoHAoom, 
JMbEoa  baldurloa.  Hft.  high,  and  S  ft. wide; 
in  loam  and  ailrer  aand. 

OoryUoan. 
gndrooa  £Hiber,  6^  ft.  high,  and  t  ft.  wide; 

hi  loam,  bog,  and  aand. 
Q,  gramdntia,  ft  ft.  high,  and  4  ft^wides  hi 

loam,  bof  ,  and  tend. 
Q,  riex,  S  Tariettei,  7  ft.  high,  and  S|  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam  and  road  grit 


Flb^brnum  Thiitf,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide. 
V,  T,  Ihdda,  abinhig-leaved,  6^  ft.  high,  and 
ft  ft.  wide. 

^tfoitajapdnica,  ft^  ft. high,  and  4  ft.  wide; 
in  loam,  bog,  and  aand. 

ErfaaoMB. 
^'rbntna  h^brida,  7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide; 

in  loam  and  tUrer  land. 
A^  Flnee^  hybrid,  4  ft.  high. and  t  ft.  wide; 

in  loam,  illrer  land.  and  bog. 
A.  iiroo^  4  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide  ;  in 

loam,  tUf  cr  aand,  and  bog. 
^.,  icarlet,  6  ft.  high,  and  6^  ft.  widet  in 

loam,  ailrer  aand,  and  bog. 
jmododendroD,  scarlet  hybrid,  4|  ft.  high, 

and  4^  ft.  wide;  in  bog  and  atlTer  land. 
R.  aaalei&des,  6^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ;  in 

bog. 
J2.,  white,  4^  ft.  high,  and  4^  ft.  wide ;  in 

bog. 
R,  altader^nse,  ftft.  high,  and  ft  ft.  widet  in 

bog  and  ailver  aand. 
R.  oanoiaicum,  6|  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  wide; 

in  bog  and  allver  sand. 
J2.,  yellow  rariety,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide, 

hi  ditto:  and  16  other  hybrid  varieties, 

the  greater  part  acarlet  flowered. 
Kaooiniam  i^rctoetiphylos,  6  ft.  high,  and 

4^  ft.  wide }  in  bog. 

The  apcctotor,  ttandhig  at  v,  with  hia  baok  to  the  maaa.  aeea  the  honsejon  two  aldeato 
the  greatest  advantage,  as  in  fig.  310. ;  looking  towards  «,  he  aeea  a  fine  displi^  of  plants  hi 
pots  and  rases,  backed  by  a  dense  wood,  of  which  some  idea  may  be  obtained  hwkfig.  911. ; 
and,  looking  towards  «,  he  has  also  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  taitereatingottfeefa.  AmoDg 
the  plants  hi  the  Xvim,  in  (hmt  of  «,  are,  Bmgminsto  snavtelens,  irayiMA^  wm^pfafUk  ^^hics 
DougliMi,  Taxddinm  distichnm  nhtans,  and  various  othera.  whioh  wiU  be  fbond  in  a  list 
given  below. 

w.  Here  are  two  baskets  of  pelargoniums,  with  elaborately  worked  handles,  and  between 
them  a  vase,  supported  on  an  elegant  shaft,  as  seen  hi;^.  911.,  and  flUed  with  Ferbtoa 
ehanuMhrifblia.  Between  this  vaso  and  the  walk  are,  a  fine  speoimen  of  M«g«^Mfa  ff^TiMrrffiu, 
and  one  of  Robinto  I'sebd-ilckda  tortubsa. 


O'leaeorapaa'a*  7^  ithigh,  and  1^  ft  wide; 

in  loam,  bog*  and  aand. 
Ghion^thna  viiginica,  11  ft  higih,  and  <  ft 

widet  in  loam,  bog.  and  aOver  aaad. 
ToMkata. 
Tixos  bacckta.  7|  ft  high,  and  g|  ft  wide; 

in  bog  and  aOvcr  sand. 
7.b.hlb6niiai,  7|ft.hlgh,and  t^ftwide; 

in  loam,  bog.  and  silver  aand. 
Om^fbnB,%Atitlkm. 
iPtaos  GVMftra,  «i  ft  high,  and  4  ft  wide; 

in  bog  and  sQver  sand. 
P.  ponderiMa,  ft^  ft  high,  and  t  ft  widei 

in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
^H>tes  aanbraaWana,  ft  ft.  Ugh,  and  S^  ft 

wide;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
Pfeea  FrlMarf,  ft^ft  high,  and  4^  ft  wide; 

hi  loam,  bo^  and  aand. 
Odras  Utikal  9  ft.  hi^  and  t  ft  wide,  90 

yean  old,  and  diaped  like  a  beeJitva. 
Omi/lfTB,  i  OivrteiMaL 

7hiaapliokta,6ifthigh.and8ftwide;  hi 

loam  and  bog. 
Taxbdinm  p^dnlum.  10  ft  Ugh,  and  t  ft 

wide ;  hi  loam,  bog;  and  sand, 
/uniperus  ehlndnsis,  8  ft  Ugli,  and  t  ft 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
/.  sn^dca.  ft|  ft  Ugh,  and  1^  ft  wide;  in 

loam,  bog.  and  sand. 
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X,  ▲  htf,  ornamented  with  a  teriee  of  standard  ftiduias,  with  some  choice  jilanta,  and 
elegant  vaaea  in  front  of  them.  Among  these  plants  are,  Kilmla  latifblia.  JUiodod^ndron 
arb^renm  hybridnm,  and  a  standard  JHiodod^dron  jxSntioam.  A  handsome  Tase  is  Ulled 
with  PWftMfa  phianloea. 

The  fuchsiai  and  royrtlei  grown  in  tubs  and  pots,  and  set  out  on  the  lawn 
during  summer,  are  splendid  specimens  of  the  following  kinds : 


Fdohsfo  gridlis.  8^  ft.  high,  head  6^  ft. 

widet  tub  a  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.  10  in. 

high. 
Another'  specimen,  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  head 

6i  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  dear  stem  of 

4^  ft^  and  S  in.  in  oiroomference ;  grown 

in  a  tab  3  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.  10  in.  high. 
Another  specimen,  total  height  10|  ft.,  with 

a  dear  stem  of  7  ft,  the  head  6  ft.  in 

diameter ;  grown  in  a  tub  1  ft.  9  in.  wide, 

and  1  ft.  4  in.  high. 
Another  specimen,  in  all  respects  the  same 

88  the  last,  except  that  it  has  a  dear  stem 

of  7  ft.  10  in. 
F^ehsfo  cdnica,  total  height  6^  ft.,  dear 

stem  5  ft.,  width  of  the  head  5  ft.  9  in. ; 

grown  in  a  tub  1  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  1  ft. 

tin.  high. 


Fikshsfo  glob2Ma  mitfor.  total  height  6  ft., 

dear  stem  8^  ft.;  grown  in  a  pot  1ft. 

wide,  and  1  ft.  high. 
Ftichsiff  tendla,  grown  In  a  pot  1  ft.  9  in. 

wide,  and  of  the  same  height,  forms  a 

regnlar  cone  10  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  6  ft.  in 

diameter  at  the  baae. 
MfrtoB  commitnis  fibre  plhio,  the  common 

doable-blossomed  myrtle,  total  height  6^ 

ft.,  with  a  dear  stem  of  S^  ft.,  the  head 

4  ft.  in  diameters  grown  in  a  tub^s'ft. 

wide,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  high. 
Two  handsome  standard  common  myrtles, 

8  ft.  8  in.  high;  grown  in  pots  10  in. 

wide,  and  10  in.  high. 
Two  standard  donble-Howered  myrtles,  of 

the  same  dimensions;  grown  in  pots  of 

the  same  size. 


The  more  remarkable  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  the  lawn  are  the 
following : 

Itammruliicpm.  M.  maeroph/lla. 

CS^natis,  aereral  spedes.  conspiooa. 

oborkta. 

g.  lanceoUita. 


C.  J.  ilbo  plhio. 

J.  qnadrangnUtfis. 
StukrUa  Malaohod^ndron. 


g.  TliompsonidfKi. 
nmbrdla. 


aorlcaUhta. 


Tolgiffis. 
TenuiromAcem. 
CamdUariridis. 

Japdnioa  semidiiplex. 
j.  riibro  pitoo. 


Aoer3oe0. 
^^cer  cr^ticam,  8  ft.  liigh. 


JE^seolos  rabictbida. 
dbnea. 
pallida. 
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FiTtedkoolor  Mid  P.  flira, 

8  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide; 
In  loam  and  bof  . 
P.hiuniUa. 

Kttlreat^fti  panioolita. 

Fftii  mlphia.  * 

Giirtia<a/k«lnea. 
JPadoTmns   enroiM^  fWis 
▼ariegUli. 

/^lez  Jqnifblioyi. 

/.  heteropb/Unm. 
^.  oraaaUbUnm.       * 
^.  f^rox. 
A.  edUnlitnin. 
A,  ilkvum. 

A.  Uro-nuuglnlitom. 
A.  ilbo-piotnm. 
A.  a4r«o.|iietiim. 
i4.  sodtienm. 
^.  reot&mun. 
baleiriea. 
/Vrikfo. 
ofAea. 

GatHne, 

myrtifblia. 

iKvigita. 

a  beantiAil  unknown 


latifbUns. 
tMddMooi. 

flkber. 

Integiifbliiu. 

ai&reos. 

Saph^ra  Japdnica  p^ndnla, 

6i  ft.  high,  and  ft  ft.  wide; 

in  loam  and  bog. 
S.  Japdnica,  10  ft.  high,  and 

8  ft.  wide;  in  loam  and 

grit. 
OSrdt  eanaddnaii.  s  ft.  high. 

and  8  ft.  wide;  in  bog. 
<7eiiiMa  Thrgiita. 
PIstiMia  TVrebinthna. 


PAB80NAQE8. 

CfiinB  LwtoiankvaaL 

L.  vari^gktiun  ^bum. 

woolgAriciu. 
CTlox  eoropsHi  115ra  plteo. 
Edwirdafo  nioropl^lla. 

grandifldra. 
Gledftach«i  hdfrida. 
Gymndoladui  oanad^aiii. 
^ckoiaanntou 
^./ulArfMiii. 
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A6aiAa  japdnica. 

ErfeaoftB. 
ittiodod^dron  in^»«»nT^ni, 
Albun. 


▼ariegitnm  fbUii  atireit. 

asalemdes. 

h/bridnm. 


Ofranu  kyhun  mtitipLex. 
Ckitoneiater  mioropb^^lla. 
FhoUnia  aernlkta. 
P^nia  fpAtibilia. 
Orate^giu  Qxyadbitha. 

•O.  pTB^COX. 

O.  ooodneft. 
O.adrea. 
i»Ma.  100  dwarf  standards 
of  the  very  best  sorts. 

Gbi|yoaMAdeea. 
Galycinthttslldridiis.       $ 

Granocaoea. 
/Hinioa  OranUom. 


arb^nm. 

campanuUitiun. 

eatawbi^nse, 

barbktnm. 

dii&rleam. 

ferraginamn* 

hirsiktanL 


i^iUkUlphns  ooranluins.* 
Mfrtat  nommhnia 


c  mdltiplez.  * 

Enoal/ptos.  a  beantiftil  |)en- 
dttloDs  spedes,  with  oval 
glanooos  leares.  growing 
9  or  8  feet  in  one  season. 
AMi^aoen. 
Pftariilteaonridea.   «. 

GnmuUkxa. 
BOm  alplnnm.  8  ft.  high, 
and  4  ft.  wide;  in  dung, 
loam,  and  bog, 
it.  alpbiom  Tar. 
■8.  sangnineom. 

iMora  ailiortesens. 
oanari&isis. 
ll^lix. 

AAlborarieg^ta. 
JET.  JlkTO  Tariegkta. 

BowwuftfaoBts. 
■gamamfelis  virginiea. 


RosielUamMi. 

B..  with  larger  Ibliage 
and  flowers. 

anttoDl^se  (?). 

magnoUi^/^ltei;    and 
about  80  searletTail- 
eties,  hybrids,  Ac 
Aaklea  indica. 

iilba. 

puiieea. 

pnrpiirea. 

calendtdiicea. 

c  chryaoldcta. 

c  igndfloens. 
Andrdmeda  florfbdnda. 

arb^rea. 
ii'rbutos  I/^edo. 

rubra. 

criapa. 

canaridnsis. 

h^brida. 

ilndrdchne. 

proc^ra. 

Finoe'S  hybrid. 
Taoolnium  nitidnm. 

^rctostdphylos. 


i^yialne  ret^sa. 

Philiyrea,  of  sorts. 
OMea  europse^a. 
tazifblia. 

▼.dlba. 
pdnica. 
p^dlba. 
Chiondnthus  Tirginica. 
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Xftdnu  BoicdAi.  6  ft.  high, 
snd  4  ft.  wid«  {  in  lo«m 
and  bog. 

XAmmUoscv. 
/lipbne  LanrMa. 
pdntlcs. 
ooUUia. 


ArMolo6kao(«e. 
i4riiitol6oliiA  ilpho. 


illnna  inetea. 

GovyUem,  or  Ciipiirt^ro. 
Qd^toos  gnndiitia. 

riex. 

/.  integrifblis. 

/.MiTkto. 

/.  oblongs. 

/.AgifbliB. 

/.  cHipa. 

;8bber. 

oooeiftn. 

IMbnerl. 


(^n^repi  IiDeombuJhiit  rtrm. 

flvn-leavBd. 

viridia. 

ftllhamtesll^ardeirtilU. 

ngm   tflTitica /OiolfQlB. 

the  fern-leared  1 


LtquSdimbv  Stjnef flm. 


JtdmbiaeMoft. 

•einpervlrens    srboffet- 


tInetMB. 
oocoinee. 
pel^rtriB. 
^gUope. 


a.  e.  aig^iea. 
a.  a.  adiea. 

UrffcaoNB. 
FiewOAriaa. 


p^fbUiarariegiktU. 

ftedgiikta. 

lyriita. 

O&rrla. 

Lnoombedna. 


Fodoc^irpiu 

/>taiia  Finiatar. 
Pinea 

il'blea  I>oagUu«<,  10  ft.  faigli. 
and  «  ft.  in  dJameter; 
planted  in  a  tab  annkioto 
the  ground  and  coDeealed. 

Cklnia  Libkni,  SO  ft.  hii^ 


y,  A  cedar  of  Lebanon;  and  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  beda  of  aeleet  dwarf  dahlias. 

Beyond  the  beda  of  dahliaa  are  two  niatic  baaketa  of  pelargonlnma ;  and  there  iaa 

aheU  fflled  with  meaembiTanthemnma.    The  other  planta  are  adeot  apeetea  of  pine*. 

flra,  and  CnprWns. 
c,  A  atrip  of  Uwn,  bomded  on  the  aonth  by  a  wire  ftaice,  which  leparates  it  fhm  a 

paddock,  and  Taried  with  beds  of  dahliaa.  pdargoninma,  and  other  ahowyflowen. 

On  the  north  of  thia  atrip  of  Uwn  to  an  oblong  pond,  well  atoc^ed  with  water  »»» 

and  gold  flah. 
A,  Shed  for  cowB  or  honea. 
1,  Beienre  groond  for  proring  aeedllng  dahliaa. 
9,  HoQM  ibr  hnrdlea  ibr  diriding  the  paddock. 

3.  Compartmant  entirelj  deroted  to  dahliaa,  which  are  planted  in  beda  8  ft  wide,  with 

alleya  9  ft.  wide  between.    The  collection  amonnted.  in  the  year  1887.  to  npwarda  of 
400  aorta,  which,  aeeonUng  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  were  among  the  beat  then  in  exiatanoe. 

4,  4,  Kitchen-garden,  chiefly  planted  with  gocadMnriea,  enrranta,  raqkberriea,  atrawberriea. 

potherba,  aaparagna,  tart  rfanbarb»  aea-kale,  and  acTcral  artkdea  not  ao  readily  procured 
from  the  market-gardena  in  the  neighboorhood. 
ft,  Tool-honae,  indnding  a  pottlng<4hed. 

6,  Border  Ibr  choice  flowera ;  the  wall  eorered  with  half-hardy  ahniba. 

7,  7,  Two  green-honaea  entirely  deroted  to  Ooniftrs  fai  pota.    The  IbUowfaig  liat  iadndes 

thoae  apedea  which  oonatitiited  the  collection  in  Korember,  1887: 


DMff^mai  mfiwfaiilniiin,  6  ft.  9  In.  high,  and 

ft  ft  wide;  in  a  pot  17  in.  wid^  and  isln. 

deep:  by  tn  the  lai^r^t  and  handaomeat 

plant  of  thto  apedea  ercr  aeen  in  Bngland. 

OMC^traMAMMfaMB. 

Anna  aylv^atria. 

P,  8.  rig^nato,  4  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  wide;  in 
a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep. 

P.  punllio.  P.  p.  Af^tea. 


P.  BanktONa.  8|  ft.  high,  and  9  ft  in  dia- 
meter; in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  in. 
deep. 

P.\nopa,ftft.high.and84ft.widei  inapot 
17  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep. 

P.  nAtla.  P'  pdngena. 

P.  Larido,  4  ft  high,  and  18  in.  wide;  In  a 
pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

P.  anati^aca,  1  ft  high,  and  9  in. wide;  ina 
pot  8  in.  widCi  and  8  in.  deep. 

P.  Pallaaiano,  9  ft  8  in.  high,  and  9  ft.  in 
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diameter;  in  a  pot  ISin.  wide,  and 

18  in.  deep. 
P.  rednbea. 
/>.  Pin^uter. 
■P.  P,  rar.  lieUnica,  from  St.  Helena,  7  ft. 

high,  and  4ft.  in  diameter,  grafted  on  , 

F^xu  sjlv^etrifl. 
(  P.  P.  var.  n6Ta  xaUuidlea  Lodd,,  item  New 


P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
P. 


-4^1 


P.  eacartoa,  9  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 
in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

Pinea,  8^  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  in  diameter, 
in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  12  in.  deep. 

halep^nsit,  4  ft.  8  hi.  high,  and  3  ft.  8  hi. 
in  diameter ;  in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and 
13  in.  deep. 

Tte^da,  8  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ;  in  a 
pot  8  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 

rigida,  6  ft.  3  hi.  high,  and  ilft.  in  dia- 
meter ;  in  a  pot  3  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft. 
deep. 

•erdtina.  P.  ponder^Ma. 

Sabhiidno,  4  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ;  hi 
a  pot  19  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep :  and 
another,  7  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  15  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

CoiUteri  (macroedurpa  Lindl.),  4  ft.  high, 
and  8  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide, 
and  18  in.  deep. 

longifMia,  5^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft  wide;  hi 
a  pot  18  hi.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

Qerardidna. 

anstridis,  8^  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  hi  a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and  17  in. 
deep. 

eanari^nais. 

■in^iaifl.  8^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  hi  diame- 
ter; in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  13  in. 
deep. 

insignia,  6^  A- 1^^«  <u><^  ^  A-  ^^^  *  ^  * 
pot  18  in.  wide,  and  14  in.  deept  ano- 
ther is  8  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wide. 

TtocMf,  18  in.  high,  and  9  in.  wide ;  in  a 
pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in.  deep. 

leioph^Ua. 

LlaTe^no,  2  ft.  high,  and  U  in.  wide,  6 
years  old. 

dn^bra,  4  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter ; 
in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  16  in.  deep. 

Arbbos. 

ezo^lsa,  1ft.  7hi.  high,  and  18  in.  hi 
diameter ;  hi  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in. 
deep. 

LambertidtMi. 

montioola,  1  ft.  high,  and  9  in.  hi  dia- 
meter; hi  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in. 
deep, 
hies  exc^a  Tar.,  3^  ft.  high,  and  l^  ft. 


wide;  hi  a  pot  10  hi.  wide,  and  10  hi. 
deep. 
J,  e.  aanbrasiUdiia,  18  hi.  high,  and  3ift. 

wide. 
J,  e.  pygnuB^a,  18  hi.  high,  and  18  in.  wide, 

30  years  old. 
J.  n\gra,  5  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  in  diameter ; 

in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
A.  rhbra,  6^  ft.  high,  and  5^  ft.  wide. 
A,  SmitUdno.  3  ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide; 
in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  9 in.  deep: 
another,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide. 
A,  DougliMii,  4  ft.  8  hi.  high,  and  8^  ft.  hi 
diameter;  in  a  pot  1  in.  wide,  and  IS 
in.  deep.    The  plant  on   the   lawn, 
whieh  is  10  ft.  high,  is  also  in  a  tub, 
plunged,  and  the  brim  eorered. 
A.  MenzibsO.  8  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft.  wide ;  hi 

a  pot  18  in.  wide  by  18  in.  deep. 
A.  canadensis. 

A.  oephaloniea,  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  6  ft. 
wide;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide, and  31  in. 
deep:   two  plants  of  these  dimensions, 
and  three  others  of  smaller  size. 
Picea  pectinkta. 
P.  balskmea. 
P.  b.  Friueri,  3  ft.  high,  and  80  hi.  wide ; 

in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  hi.  deep. 
P.  PidUo,  l^ft.  high,  and  1|  ft.  hi  diameter ; 

in  a  pot  11  in.  wide,  and  11  in.  deep. 
P.  Webbfana,  8  ft.  high,  vid  8.  ft.  wide ;  hi 

a  pot  18  in,  wide,  and  16  in.  deep. 
P.  grindis,  8  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide ;  in  a 

pot  13  in.  wide,  and  13  hi.  deep. 
P.  ndbilis,  1|  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide;  in 

a  pot  18  hi.  wide,  and  IS  in.  deep. 
Zarix  enrops^a. 
£.  miorodbpa. 
CMmsLibkni. 

C.  Deoditrti,  8^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  14  in.  wide,  and  18  hi.  deep :  ano- 
ther, 6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide. 
Aranduria  hnbrickta,  8|  ft.  high,  and  8  ft. 
wide}  in  a  pot  16  hi.  wide^  and  17  hi. 
deep. 
A.  brasilikna,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  hi  dhone- 
ter ;  in  a  pot  18  In.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
A.  excess,  5^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
A.  Cnnnhighluntf. 

Conninghkmla  shi^nsia,  6  ft.  high,  and  6  ft. 
wide;  hi  a  pot  18  hi.  wid^  and  18  hi. 
deep. 

Coni/erOt  i  Cffprtoime. 
Tlii^a  orientklis. 

T.  plickta,  6  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide. 
T.  articulkta,  7  ft.  high,«nd  3  J  feet  wide ; 
in  ar  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  10  hi.  deep. 
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CAlUtris  pymaOkXk,  t  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  /.  from  QowhitiiiB.  9  ft.  lii^  and  1  ft. 

wide  t   in  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  B  in.  wide :  in  a  pot  6  in  widc^  and  8  in.  deqiu 

deep.  /.anstridiii.rft.9in.high.andlift.wide: 

Ctaprteof  TonraefdrtK,  17  in.  high,  and  8  in  a  pot  « in.  wide,  and  6  In.  daep, 

in.  wide;  in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  ft  in.  J.  exoOta.  8  ft.  high,  and  18  In.  wide;  la  a 

deep.  pot  8  in.  wUe,  and  10  In.  deep. 

C.  loiitiniea.  8  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide  i  in  /.  hennndiima,  2  ft.  10  in.  high«  ud  18  ta. 

a  pot  8  In.  wid«b  and  8  in.  deep.  wide ;  in  apot  8  in.  wide,  ami  8  in.  deqk 

/anipenif  phoaUeea.  4  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  /.  rec^hra,  4|  ft.  high,  and  84  ^  ^^^^ »  ^ 

wide ;  In  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep.  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

8,  8,  8.  Hot-beds  Ibr  etrOdng  and  bringing  Ibnratd  pelaigoainna  and  other  towcra.  ftr  the 
beds,  basketi.  Tase«»  fte. 

9,  Pottlng-shed. 

10,  Large  pits  for  preferring  Ibdialas,  onnge>treei»  bmgiaanrias,  eamellias,  and  ollirr  large 
pUnta.  in  tabs,  tlmrogh  the  winter. 

11,  Worfchng'Shed,  with  store-room  of«r,  and  containing,  aIso»  the  Ibtnaoei  fbr  hnatli^  the 
green-hooMS  and  the  pits. 

399.  Bemarkt, — ^The  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  growing  in  pots 
pines  which  wiU  endure  the  open  air  (we  make  an  exception  in  favonr  of 
those  that  will  not,  such  as  P.  longif^lia,  P,  leioph^lla,  &c.),  and  keeping  them 
in  a  green-house  both  in  summer  and  winter,  cannot  l>e  recommended ;  be- 
cause, though  the  plants,  when  taken  so  much  care  of  as  at  Hendon  Rectory, 
will  look  remarkably  well  for  five  or  six  years,  yet,  fof  want  of  room,  they 
must  ultimately  become  stunted  and  die ;  or,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
free  soil,  after  being  six  or  seven  years  in  pots,  even  with  all  the  care  thai  can 
be  bestowed  in  unwinding  their  roots  from  the  balls,  and  spreading  them  out, 
their  chance  of  living  is  very  doubtful.  The  only  plants,  in  our  opinion,  that 
can  be  legitimately  grown  in  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  are  such  as  can  be 
brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  there,  as  they  would  attain  in  the 
open  air  in  their  native  countries.  Of  these  there  are  thousands  of  species 
which  can  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  under  glass  in  Britain,  than  they 
are  ever  seen  to  attain  in  their  native  countries,  in  the  open  air.  This  wiU 
apply  to  almott  all  the  shrubs,  and  all  the  herbaceous  plants,  of  warm  cli- 
mates. The  trees  of  warm  climates  have,  in  general,  a  miserable  appearance 
under  glass,  for  want  of  room. 

SuBSECT.  v.     The  Culture  and  Management  of  Large  Country  FUUu, 

400.  The  culture  of  the  gardene  of  large  country  villas  only  differs  from  that 
of  smaller  ones  in  being  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  neither  possess  any  features  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  general  culture  of  gardens,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  given  briefly  in  the  after  part  of  this  work.  The  green-house  plants  used 
for  bedding  out  must  be  raised  from  cuttings,  and  kept  through  the  winter ; 
and  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard  must  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  family. 

401 .  The  management  of  the  pteueure-grounds  and  shrubbery  diflfers,  however, 
when  a  horse  or  cow  is  kept,  in  requiring  more  care.  Both  cows  and  horses 
are  very  fond  of  tearing  branches  off  trees  when  they  can  reach  them ;  and 
hence,  nothing  is  more  common  in  fields  where  horses  or  cows  have  grazed, 
than  to  see  what  is  called  the  browsing  line ;  that  is,  all  the  trees  look  as 
though  their  lower  branches  had  been  sheared  or  cut  off,  at  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  the  ground.     Nothing  can  have  a  more  harsh  and  disagreeable 
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appearance  than  this  line,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  it;  the  only 
way,  indeed,  is  to  surround  the  trees  with  guards  (see  p.  264.  to  p.  267.) ;  hut 
even  these  are  not  always  efficacious,  and  they  are  not  at  all  ornamental. 
Many  persons,  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  appearance,  plant  no  trees  in  the 
paddock  where  the  horse  or  cow  is  to  grase,  and  separate  it  from  the  shrub- 
hery  by  an  iron  fence.  Others  do  not  suffer  their  cows  to  graze  at  all,  but 
keep  them  constantly  in  the  cow-house,  and  feed  them  with  cut  grass,  grains, 
and  hay. 

402.  The  management  of  eowt,  when  kept  in  the  field,  is  very  simple ;  as 
they  require  scarcely  any  other  care  than  mUking  at  regular  times,  and  taking 
care  that  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Cows  are  very  particular 
in  having  clean  water ;  and  where  there  is  a  pond,  they  generally  go  into  the 
deepest  part  before  they  attempt  to  drink.  They  like  to  chew  the  cud  in  the 
shade ;  and  if  there  are  no  trees  in  the  paddock  where  they  graze,  they  should 
have  an  open  shed  to  afford  them  shelter  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
A  cow  is  seldom  healthy  if  she  is  kept  always  in  the  same  field,  as  she  is  very 
delicate  in  her  appetite,  and  does  not  like  grass  that  has  been  trodden  down 
or  lain  upon,  till  it  has  quite  recovered  itself.  She  also  requires  long  grass, 
as  she  twists  the  grass  round  her  tongue  before  she  bites  it,  instead  of  nibbling 
it  like  sheep  and  horses.  The  cow  dung  should  also  be  spread  with  a  fork ; 
as,  unless  this  is  done,  strong,  common  grass  will  spring  up  from  every  place 
where  a  patch  of  cow  dung  has  lain,  and  this  grass  no  cow  will  eat.  Cows 
kept  in  a  field,  should  not  be  put  in  a  cow-house  at  night;  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  take  cold  if  kept  in  a  warm  cow-house  all  night,  and  turned  out  about 
sun-rise.  They  are  peculiarly  sensible  to  all  changes  of  temperature,  espe- 
cially from  heat  to  cold.  They  also  give  less  milk  when  kept  in  the  cow- 
house all  night,  and  turned  out  in  the  morning ;  as  they  will  seldom  eat  dry 
food  when  they  have  been  used  to  grass.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
grass  about  sun-rise,  when  the  dew  is  just  evaporating,  is  very  unwholesome 
for  cows,  and  very  apt  to  make  them  what  is  called  koven,  or  hhwn.  Before 
tun-rise,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  it  is  not  unwholesome ;  and  hence 
cows  which  sleep  in  the  field  are  always  found  by  the  dairy-maid,  when  she 
goes  to  milk  them  at  sun-rise,  to  have  finished  their  morning  meal,  and  to  be 
standing,  chewing  the  cud.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  turned  out  at 
sun-rise,  they  are  too  hungry  to  wait,  and  they  begin  to  eat  the  grass 
immediately. 

403.  Management  of  cawa  kepi  camiantlg  in  a  cocp-Aotue.— Unnatural  as  it 
may  seem,  it  does  not  appear  that  constant  confinement  has  any  bad  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  cow,  or  occasions  any  diminution  of  her  milk.  We 
have  already  mentioned  ($  354.  in  p.  259.)  that  in  some  of  the  large  London 
dairies  cows  have  been  kept  for  two  years  in  the  same  stall  without  being 
once  untied ;  and  in  some  country  places  the  same  plan  is  adopted,  partly 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  partly  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done  to 
the  shrubberies.  That  this  plan  is  most  economical,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  three  acres  of  grass  land*  is  generally  allowed  to  each  cow,  by  persons 
calculating  how  much  stock  a  farm  will  maintain ;  while  one  acre  is  sufficient 
for  a  stall-fed  cow,  if  only  one-half  be  kept  in  pasture,  and  the  other  sown 
with  beans  and  carrots.  The  cow  should  be  fed  four  times  a  day,  in  summer 
alternately  with  grass  and  lucem,  and  in  winter  alternately  with  hay  and 
carrots.    The  grass  should  be  given  fresh ;  but  the  lucern  should  be  allowed 
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to  remain  twelve  hours  after  it  ie  cut  before  it  ii  given  to  the  cow,  aa,  if  given 
fresh,  the  milk  will  not  only  have  an  unpleasant  flavour,  but  the  cow  is  liabU 
to  become  hoven,  or  blown.  Where  economy  is  not  a  paramount  object,  it  is 
best  to  feed  the  cow  entirely  on  grass  during  the  summer.  The  carrots  for 
winter  consumption  should  be  cut  like  turnips;  and  the  hay  ahould  be 
chopped  by  a  straw-cutting  machine,  if  practicable. 

404.  When  a  cow  is  milked^  care  should  be  taken  to  drain  every  drop  of 
milk  from  her  udder,  as  if  some  is  left  every  day,  the  cow  will  gradually 
become  dry.  Cows  are  generally  milked  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours;  that  is, 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  about  five  in  the  afternoon;  but,  as  they  alwaya 
produce  least  milk  during  the  twelve  hours  of  night,  in  some  places  thej  are 
milked  three  times  a  day ;  that  is,  ^i  sun- rise,  at  three  in  the  aftemooDy  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening. 

SuBBFXT.  VI. — Renovation  of  Large  Country  FUla». 

405.  Renovating  the  gardens  of  large  country  viUat, — ^Nothing  can  be  added 
on  this  head  to  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  gardens  of  small 
country  villas ;  except  what  relates  to  the  plant-houses,  which  will  form  a 
separate  division  of  this  work. 

406.  Renovating  the  grau  land  of  large  country  viUat, — It  very  frequently 
happens,  in  neglected  residences,  where  there  is  only  pasture  suflScient  to 
keep  one  or  two  cows,  that  the  grass  has  become  deteriorated  in  quality,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  mixed  with  many  of  the  grosser  weeds,  such  as 
docks,  thistles,  crowfoot,  &e. ;  and  with  the  coarser  grasses,  such  as  carexes, 
cock*s-foot,  j^v^na  eUtior,  &c.  A  pasture  in  this  state  will  not  be  productive 
of  one-half,  or  even  one-third,  of  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which  it  ought 
to  yield ;  and,  though  we  have  no  doubt  the  fact  will  be  doubted  by  many,  yet 
we  can  assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  pastures 
of  one-half  the  villa  residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  reaaoa 
is,  that  persons  who  have  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  country  affairs  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  different  qualities  of  grasses,  and  think  that  one  green 
field,  which  can  be  mown  for  hay,  is  just  as  good  as  another.  They  are  not 
aware  that  grasses  may,  and  indeed  should,  he  cultivsted  like  any  other  plant ; 

.  and  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  grasses  even  in  our  best  pasture  fields, 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  weeds,  and  which  ought  to  be  eradicated. 
The  kinds  of  these  weed-like  grasses  are  different  in  different  soils,  and  their 
number  increases  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  neglected.  Every  grass  field 
contains  several  different  species  of  grass,  some  of  which  are  deserving  of 
culture,  and  others  are  mere  w^eds ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  field  is  kept  in 
"  good  heart "  and  properly  managed,  or  neglected  and  impoverished,  will 
the  one  kind  or  the  other  acquire  the  ascendency.  To  the  superficial  observer, 
however,  all  grass-fields  are  alike ;  and,  hence,  the  same  routine,  as  far  as 
respects  management,  is  applied,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
whether  the  prevailing  grasses  be  wholesome  or  injurious.  The  field  is  shut 
up  in  April,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay ;  and  when  this  is  removed  in 
July  or  August,  the  cows  are  turned  in  every  day,  except  in  the  most  severe 
weather,  till  the  return  of  the  shutting^up  season.  Not  to  speak  of  the  ne^ect 
of  draining  and  manuring,  a  positive  evil  reisulting  from  turning  the  cows 
out  on  a  clayey  undrained  soil  during  winter  is,  that  the  ground  gets  poached, 
in  consequence  of  which  weeds  and  bad  grasses,  such  as  thistles,  docks. 
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crowfoot,  carexes,  oat-grast,  brome-grast,  &c.,  make  their  appearance ;  and, 
by  degrees,  choke  the  clovers  and  good  grasses,  such  as  white  clover,  rye- 
grass, fescue,'  &c.  Among  the  weeds,  one  of  the  most  abundant  is  the  com- 
mon meadow  crowfoot,  or  yellow  buttercup  (Aantlnculus  ^crisZ.),  remarkable 
for  its  acrid  juice,  which,  it  is  alleged,  blisters  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of 
cows,  and  injures  the  quality  of  their  milk  and  butter.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
injurious  effects,  the  proportionate  space  which  this  weed  occupies  in  green 
herbage  or  in  hay  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  it;  though, 
from  its  abundance,  not  only  in  bad  soils,  but  in  good  soils  which  have 
been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  this  is  a  work  requiring  some  time,  and 
depending  on  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants.  The  crowfoot,  as  the 
name  i^anlinculus  (from  rana,  a  frog,  alluding  to  the  moist  places  where  most 
of  the  species  grow)  implies,  naturally  loves  moist  soil,  which  rye-grass  and 
the  other  good  grasses  as  naturally  dislike.  Hence,  the  first  process  to  get 
rid  of  the  crowfoot  is  thorough  under-draining  by  shallow  drains,  which  need 
not  be,  in  general,  more  than  1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  placed  not  farther  apart 
than  from  8  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  next  thing  is  to  apply  manure  liberally ;  and  the 
third  (without  which  success  would  not  be  complete)  is,  to  pasture  the  surface 
at  least  till  the  beginning  of  July,  with  sheep,  if  not  with  cows  or  horses, 
before  shutting  it  up  to  be  mown  for  hay.  When  the  pasture  is  shut  up  for 
mowing,  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  of 
the  crowfoot  shoot  up  uninjured  along  with  the  grass ;  and  thus  the  roots  of 
the  crowfoot  are  nourished  and  invigorated  for  the  following  season  :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  is  pastured  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
leaves  and  flower-stems  of  the  crowfoot  are  cropped  by  the  pasturing  animals ; 
the  root  is  weakened  in  consequence  of  not  deriving  as  much  nourishment 
from  the  leaves  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  and,  as  the  crowfoot  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  scarcely  produce  any  leaves  after  midsummer,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  sufibcated  by  the  growth  of  the  grasses  in  August  and  September. 
If  this  course  be  pursued  for  three  years  in  succession  with  a  fleld  overrun 
with  crowfoot  (draining  and  manuring  having  been  properly  attended  to  the 
first  season),  the  number  of  these  weeds  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  clover  and  good  grasses  to  have  increased.  To  increase  the 
number  of  the  latter  plants,  some  white  clover  and  rye-grass  seeds  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  the  first  year,  early  in  spring.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  eating  down  of  the  herbage  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  instead  of 
shutting  it  up  for  mowing,  while  it  destroys  the  crowfoot,  would  also  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  clover.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  the  clover  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  much  more  vivacious 
plant,  it  having  creeping  stems,  which  throw  up  numerous  leaves,  and  continue 
growing  the  whole  summer.  The  meadow  crowfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
stationary  plant,  which  increases  but  slowly  except  by  seed,  which  throws  up 
only  one  set  of  leaves  in  spring,  and  which  does  not  renew  these  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  Even  the  creeping  crowfoot,  which,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly found  in  arable  fields  than  in  meadows,  throws  up  but  few  leaves  when 
compared  with  the  clover ;  and  is  much  more  easily  choked  or  killed  by  crop- 
ping these  leaves  early  in  the  season. 

407.  Destroying  docks  and  thistles. — The  same  practice  as  that  recommended 
for  getting  rid  of  the  crowfoot  will  apply  in  the  case  of  all  broad-leaved 
weeds ;  but,  as  docks  and  thistles  are  not  so  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  they  may 
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be  either  rooted  up,  or»  what  is  a  much  more  limple  aod  eeoDomieal  mode,  cad 
yet  quite  as  effectual,  the  incipient  leaves  may  be  kept  constantly  cut  over 
close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  appear*    As  the  health, 
and  even  life,  of  the  root  of  a  plant  depend  upon  the  nourishment  which  it 
receives  from  the  leaves,  so,  by  removing  the  incipient  leaves  or  bads  from 
any  plant  the  moment  they  appear,  and  continually  doing  this  as  long  aa  any 
leaves  or  buds  are  produced,  all  plants  whatever,  and  consequently  all  WMds, 
will  ultimately  be  killed.   In  this  way  ferns,  which  are  so  injurious  to  paatmes 
in  some  sandy  soils,  may  with  more  certainty  be  destroyed  than  by  any  other 
mode ;  for  their  roots,  or  rather  underground  shoots,  are  so  numerous  and 
brittle,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eradicate  them  by  digging  them^out.     It 
is  a  common  practice  to  mow  weeds  and  ferns  for  the- purpose  of  deatroyin^ 
them ;  but,  as  this  mowing  never  takes  place  till  the  leaves  have  expanded,  a 
considerable  portion  of  nourishment  has  been  already  sent  down  to  the  root, 
and  thus  the  object  of  the  operation  is  in  a  great  measure  defeated.     Our 
readers,  therefore,  will  bear  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  plants, 
from  the  loftiest  tree  to  the  humblest  herb,  depend  not  only  for  their  growth, 
but  for  their  continued  existence,  on  the  leaves  which  they  produce ;  and 
that,  as  we  before  observed,  by  removing  these  leaves  before  they  are  fully 
expanded,  all  plants  whatever,  and  consequently  all  weeds,  may  be  destroyed. 
408.  Mosses  fVequently  abound  in  pastures,  and  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
space  that  ought  to  contain  plants  of  grass  or  clover.    Where  pastures  ut 
open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  appearance  of 
moss  in  them  is  a  symptom  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  soil ;  as  in  the  case  of 
lawns  in  the  fronts  of  mannons,  which  have  been  mown  for  many  years  toge- 
ther without  being  pastured  or  manured.   When  moss  is  abundant  in  pastures 
which  have  been  fed  or  mown,  it  indicates  moisture,  shade,  and  want  of  air 
and  sunshine,  accompanied,  most  generally,  by  want  of  manure.  The  remedy 
in  this  last  case  is  sufficiently  obvious :  some  of  the  trees  must  be  removed, 
or  the  hedges  cut  in  and  kept  low,  while  the  soil  is  sufficiently  drained,  and 
manured  and  pastured  one  or  two  seasons,  without  being  mown.     The  reason 
why  we  recommend  pasturing  without  mowing,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
all  other  plants  are  more  injured  by  being  deprived  of  their  leaves  than  grasses ; 
consequently,  pasturing  a  surface,  by  eating  down  all  the  leaves  close  to  the 
ground,  must  be  more  injurious  to  all  other  plants,  whether  weeds  or  clovers, 
than  it  is  to  the  grasses,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  latter  an  advan- 
tage over  the  former.     Sorrel  is  very  abundant  in  some  soils,  and  is  almost 
always  indicative  of  an  exceis  of  ferruginous  earths.    The  remedy  in  these 
cases  is  the  application  of  quicklime,  which  neutralises  the  ferruginous  matter. 
The  lime  may  be  given  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  surface  of  the  pasture ;  but 
it  is  most  effective  when  applied  after  the  soil  has  been  broken  up,  and  kept 
under  com  crops  a  year  or  two,  and  then  the  lime  applied  when  the  aoil  is 
in  a  dry  and  powdery  state  like  itself.     Ant-hills  are  also  very  common  in 
some  pastures.    They  may  be  destroyed  by  breaking  open  the  hills,  and  scat- 
tering them  abroad,  repeating  the  operation  whenever  the  hills  begin  to  reap- 
pear ;  because  the  principle  on  which  success  depends  is,  the  interruption  of 
the  insect's  labours  in  hatching  its  young,  and  in  laying  up  its  food  for  the 
winter.     If  the  interruption  be  continued,  the  ants  will  in  a  short  time  be 
dispersed  and  die.    The  naked  spaces  from  which  the  nests  have  been  pared 
off  shoidd  be  sown  down  with  grass  and  clover  seeds.     Ants  seldom  appear 
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except  in  worn-out  grasi  lands;  and  the  most  effective  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them  in  this  case,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  is,  to  break  up  the  land,  and  to 
keep  it  three  or  four  years  under  the  plough,  before  it  is  laid  down  again. 
We  can  hardly  recommend  this  practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  paddock 
of  a  few  acres ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years* 
pasture  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  comfort*  of  the  family.  For 
eo  small  an  extent,  therefore,  we  recommend  draining,  frequent  top-dressings 
with  manure  or  compost ;  and  scattering  in  the  seeds  of  rye-grass,  fescue, 
and  white  clover,  wherever  the  gvHs  appears  thin.  This  ought  to  be  done 
early  in  the  spring ;  or  in  September,  after  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken ;  and  the 
ground  ought  afterwards  to  be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled. 

409.  In  order  thai  the  drtunrng  of  permanent  pasture  may  not  appear  a 
more  formidable  business  than  it  really  is,  we  shall  here  describe  some  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  modes  of  performing  it,  premising  that  the  object  is  not  to 
drain  the  subsoil  of  water  arising  from  springs,  hut  to  collect  what  rain-water 
wouM  otherwise  stagnate  on  the  surface,  or  soak  into  the  ground,  and  be 
retained  there  longer  than  is  beneficial  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  or  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  the  tread  of  heavy  animals.  The  first 
thing  to  determine  is  the  direction  of  the  drains  ;.the  next  thing,  their  distance 
from  one  another ;  and  the  third,  their  form  and  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  to  be  filled.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  formed  into  ridges 
before  it  was  laid  down  in  grass,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  su£Scient  to  make 
one  drain  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow;  because  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
the  ridges  jwere  laid  out  in  the  direction  best  adapted  fof  carrying  off  the 
water,  and  that  they  were  formed  of  such  a  width  as  to  leave  their  furrows 
sufllciently  near  one  another  for  that  purpose.  If  the  land  should  not  have 
been  laid  out  in  ridges,  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  level,  then,  after 
having  discovered  the  lowest  side  of  the  field  (because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature  as  a  perfectly  level  field),  drains  ought  to  be  made  at  10  ft  or  15  ft. 
apart,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  highest  side  of  the  field  to  the 
lowest.  If  the  field  be  very  steep,  however,  then  the  drains  ought  to  be  made 
more  or  less  obliquely  across  the  declivity,  so  as  to  intercept  the  surface 
water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  canry  it  off  with  such  a  degree  of  rapi- 
dity as  to  wear  out  the  bottom  of  the  drains.  Where  the  surface  slopes  in 
various  directions,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  eminences  and  hollows,  then 
drains  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  round  the  eminences  as  to  intei^ 
cept  the  water  everywhere,  especially  near  the  bottoms  of  the  declivities,  and 
to  carry  it  off  to  the  boundary  of  tUb  field,  or  to  some  general  outlet  or 
public  drain.  In  strong  clayey  soils,  having  a  moderate  declivity,  the  distance 
of  15  ft  between  the  drains  may  be  sufiScient;  in  loamy  soils,  it  may  be 
more ;  and  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  and  tlie  surface  quite  flat,  it  ought 
to  be  less.  Under  the  last  circumstances,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend putting  in  drains  every  6  ft  or  8  ft,  and  filling  up  these  drains  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  surface  with  gravel,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  or  with 
small  stones  (in  the  manner  we  have  already  described  in  p.  163.),  or  with 
turf  and  soil. 

410.  WUh  reepeet  to  the  dimennone  cf  the  drains^  as  the  surface  is  not  to 
be  ploughed,  they  need  not  be  deep ;  and  any  greater  width  than  may  be 
required  for  attaining  the  depth  fixed  on  is  unnecessary.  In  general,  from 
15  in.  to  18  in.  in  depth,  and  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  width  at  the  surface,  and 
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from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  width  at  the  bottom,  will  he  lufficient ;  except  in  poHi* 
cular  parts  of  the  field,  where  the  drain  may  have  to  cross  a  sUgbt  rise  in  tire 
surface,  and  where  it  should  be  deeper  in  order  to  maintain  a  sufficient  slope 
at  the  bottom  to  give  currency  to  the  water.  The  drain,  being  dug  out,  may 
be  filled  two-thirds  of  its  depth  with  small  stones,  brickbats,  or  very  comrm 
gravel ;  or  with  thorn  branches,  straw  ropes,  exhausted  tanner^s  bark^  cmr- 
penter's  shavings,  or  any  refiise  vegetable  matter  that  will  partially  or  wholly 
rot,  and  leave  a  vacuity  for  the  passage  of  water.  In  Essex,  the  material 
most  commonly  employed  is  straw  twisted  into  a  rope  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Reeds  tied  in  cylindrical  bundles  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
are  also  employed  in  the  same  county,  as  willows  are  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, furxe  in  Warwickshire,  broom  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  spray  of  the 
larch  in  Wales,  and  heath  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  most  convenient 
materials  in  clayey  districts,  which  are  never  productive  of  either  gravel  or 
rock,  are  the  branches  procured  by  cutting  down 
thorn  hedges.  These  branches,  including  the 
spray,  may  be  laid  lengthwise  in  the  drain,  and 
firmly  trodden  in;  covered  with  soil,  and  again 
firmly  trodden  in ;  and,  finally,  the  surface  turf 
replaced.  In  order  to  make  allowance  for  the 
sinking  of  the  materials  of  the  drain,  this  surface 
turf  should  be  kept  two  or  three  inches' higher 
than  the  adjoining  surface,  its  edges  being  beaten 
down  so  as  to  ftfrm  a  small  semicircular  ridge  in 
the  direction  of  the  drain.  In  the  digging  out  of 
these  drains,  two  kinds  of  spade  are  used :  the 
fint  (Jig.  212.  e),  8  in.  broad  at  the  tread,  is  for 
taking  out  the  surface^spit ;  and  the  second  (fr), 
which  is  5  in.  wide  at  the  tread,  for  digging  out 
the  remainder.  Afterwards  a  sort  of  hoe,  or  scoop, 
is  used  (Jig.  212.  a),  for  clearing  out  the  loose 
particles  and  small  lumps  of  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 

A  simple  and  not  an  expensive  mode  of  forming  drains  in  strong  clayey 
pastures,  is  to  take  off  the  surface-spit  9  or  10  inches  in  width;  and,  a  gutter 
having  been  formed  in  the  subsoil,  18  or  20  inches  in  depth,  the  surface-spit 
is  replaced.  This  mode  of  draining  is  most  effective  where  the  surface  is 
naturally  tolerably  even ;  but,  where  inequalities  are  to  be  passed  over,  the 
gutter  .beneath  requires  to  be  cut  dowfi  to  such  a  depth,  that  its  sides  are  apt 
to  crumble  in. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  draining  ploughs,  and  one,  the  mole  ploi^h, 
forms  a  cylindrical  furrow  drain ;  but  none  of  these  machines  can  be  recom- 
mended for  using  in  a  villa  paddock ;  and,  indeed,  from  their  original  cost, 
and  the  great  power  required  to  draw  them,  it  is  very  doubtful  to  us  whetiier 
they  pay  anywhere. 

411.  Wherever  it  is  determined  to  break  up  old  ptuture  land,  on  a  wet  or 
retentive  soil,  a  different  kind  of  underground  drain  is  required  to  what  was 
sufficient  when  it  was  under  pasture.  Though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in 
grass  lands,  yet  these  drains  require  to  be  much  deeper,  and  are  consequently 
more  expensive ;  nor  will  they  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  frequent  shal- 
low drains,  after  the  gi'ound  is  laid  down  again  for  permanent  pasture. 
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412.  Bemarks, — ^We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  suhject  «f  renovating  the 
paddock  than  those  will  think  necessary  who  are  not  aware  how  much  the 
difference  of  produce  depends  on  management  Our  wish  is  to  see  the  pad- 
dock in  as  high  order  fliid  keeping,  in  its  way,  as  any  part,  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  or  the  kitchen-garden ;  and,  well  knowing  how  much  of  the  comfort 
of  a  villa  residence  depends  on  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  milk  and 
butter  it  produces,  we  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  sufficiently  impress  our 
readers  with  the  importance  of  bringing  their  grass  fields  into  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  and  afterwards  keeping  them  in  the  highest  order. 

413.  In  renotfoting  the  iitehen-gardenf  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  not  having  the  roots  of  the  trees  too  deep  in  the  soil,  and  that, 
should  this  be  the  case,  he  must  either  take  up  and  replant,  or  renew ;  unless, 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  he  can  reduce  the  surface  of  the  garden  so  as 
to  leave  all  the  main  roots  of  the  trees  at  a  proper  distance  beneath  it.  The 
soil  of  the  kitchen-garden  may,  as  before  observed,  be  restored  by  rest,  with- 
out any  crop  whatever ;  by  the  substitution  of  a  lage  portion  of  fresh  soil ;  or 
by  the  application  of  animal  manure,  such  as  good  stable  dung  or  night  soil. 


CHAPTER  III. 


COUNTRY     MANSIONS. 

414.  Couairy  mannoru  differ  from  country  villas,  even  of  the  largest  size, 
in  having  a  park  and  a  farm  attached,  and  in  their  size,  as  the  extent  of  such 
a  residence  can  scarcely  be  less  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres.  There 
are  also  many  adjuncts,  without  which  a  country  mansion  cannot  be  considered 
complete,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  country  residence  of  smaller 
size.  We  shall  here  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  these  points,  and  on  some 
others  which  are  of  more  consequence  in  a  large  place  than  in  a  small 
one,  beginning  with  the  latter;  after  which  we  shall  give  two  or  three 
designs  for  residences  of  this  kind. 


SECTION  I. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS   ON   COUNTRY  MANSIONS. 

415.  Among  the  points  which  are  of  more  consequence  in  a  large  country 
residence  than  in  a  small  one  may  be  mentioned,  the  situation  of  the  domestic 
and  stable  offices ;  the  farm  and  farm  buildings ;  the  fish-ponds ;  the  ice- 
bouse;  the  scenery  of  the  park;  the  entrance-lodge,  &c. 

416.  A  bath-room,  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  may  be  on 
the  ground-floor,  either  attached  to  the  house  or  not,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. The  advantage  of  having  the  bath-room  on  the  ground-floor  is,  that 
hot  water  may  be  more  conveniently  supplied  to  the  bath  from  the  cistern  at 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  or  heated  by  the  same  fire  as  a  hot-house  or 
green-house,  as  may  he  most  suitable.  Fig,  213.  shows  a  bath-room  placed 
behind  a  conservatory,  the  bath  being  heated  by  the  same  fire,  but  not  from 
the  same  boiler.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  dining*room ;  b  the  drawing-room,  from 
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vhich  there  is  a  glaai  door  into  the  ooneenratoiy  (e) ;  and  d  is  the  bad^room, 
between  which  and  the  conterratory  there  is  a  palsage  connecting  it  with 
the  boiler-room  (e).  The  entrance  porch  of  the  dwelling-house  is  shown  at 
/.  The  boiler  is  placed  in  the  room  e,  on  a  level  with  the  bath  as  it  stands 
in  the  bath-room;  and  the  bath  is  heated  by  a  coil  of  pipes  at  one  end.  The 
water  of  the  bath  might  have  been  heated  in  a  simpler  and  less  ex^eotave 
manner  by  causing  it  to  circulate  directly  through  the  boiler ;  but»  as  the 
water  in  a  boiler  which  is  in  constant  use  for  heating  a  conservatory,  or  odier 
building  or  apartment,  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  sediment,  it  is  not 
fit  for  using  as  a  bath. 

417.  The  size  of  the  haih^room  need  not  be  large,  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood to  contain  a  swimming-bath,  but  only  one  for  immersion.  For  this 
purpose,  as  the.  bath  need  not  be  larger  than  8  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in 
breadth,  a  room  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  the  clear  might  suffice,  the  bath  being 
along  the  narrowest  end,  the  fire-place  on  one  side,  a  window  on  that  oppo- 
site, and  a  door  on  the  side  opposite  the  bath.  A  room  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  aquare, 
however,  will  be  more  convenient ;  and  if  it  is  to  contain  a  vapour-bath  and 
a  shower-bath,  as  well  as  a  common  water-bath,  it  should  be  somewhat 
larger.  The  height  of  the  room,  if  it  is  to  contain  a  shower-bath,  should  not 
be  less  than  10  fU;  but,  for  a  common  bath  or  vapour-bath,  7  ft  or  8  ft.  will 
be  sufficient ;  and  in  this  case  the  bath-room  may  be  placed  as  a  mezsanine, 
or  half-floor  room,  like  the  enireeol  of  the  French.  Adjoining  the  bath-roora, 
and  as  an  anteroom  to  it,  there  should  be  a  dressing-room  with  a  fire-place, 
and  this  fire-place  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  heat  the  water  in  the  bath-room. 
There  should  be  a  bell  in  the  dressing-room,  communicating  with  a  bell-pull, 
suspended  from  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  bath,  near  the  head;  it  may  also 
be  convenient  to  have  a  bell  appropriate  to  the  bath-room  hung  along  with 
the  other  house  bells,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  invalids  are  aeiaed 
with  cramp  while  in  the  bath,  and  find  it  necessary  to  ring  for  assistance. 

418.  The  bath,  or  vessel  for  etmiammg  the  waier^  is  generally  half  or  a 
quarter  sunk  in  the  floor ;  or,  if  the  floor  does  not  admit  of  this,  there  is  a  step 
raised  to  half  the  height  of  the  bath  in  front,  in  order  to  facilitate  getting  in 
and  out.  The  dimensions  of  the  bath  are  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length,  from 
1  ft  8  in.  to  3  fi.  in  breadth,  and  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft  6  in.  in  deptL  It 
is  commonly  formed  of  inch  boards,  lined  with  copper  or  sheet-lead^  and 
painted  in  imitation  of  white  marble ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  bath  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork,  and  lined  with  glased  tiles. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  are  formed  of  polished  stone  or  marble,  or  slabs  of 
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■late.  The  aides  of  tbe  liath  are  generally  made  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so, 
or  somewhat  wider  at  top  than  at  the  hottom  :  the  end  for  the  head  generally 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  from  45''  to  50^  but  the  foot  is  commonly  perpendicular, 
alightly  sloped,  like  the  sides.  One  pipe  from  the  boiler  or  other  source  of 
hot  water,  and  another  from  the  cistern  or  other  source  of  cold  water,  are 
introduced  at  the  back  of  the  bath,  but  so  as  not  to  project  into  it,  the  cocks 
being  placed  against  the  wall,  with  their  nozsles  turned  outwards,  so  as  barely 
to  come  oirer  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bath.  A  plate  should  be  fixed  in  the 
-wall  beside  each  cock,  the  one  inscribed  with  the  word  "  hot,"  and  the  other 
-with  the  word  "  cold ;  *'  and  the  distance  of  the  cocks  from  the  head  of  the 
bath  should  be  such,  as  to  allow  a  person  while  seated  in  the  water  to  reach 
them  without  inconvenience.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  at  the  foot  end, 
there  must  be  a  waste-pipe  for  emptying  the  bath,  which  may  either  be 
stopped  with  a  plug,  having  a  grating  beneath  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
matters  which  would  choke  up  the  pipe ;  or  the  waste-pipe  may  terminate 
under  a  grating  or  plate  pierced  with  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  bath,  near 
i^hich  there  may  be  a  stop-cock,  concealed  by  a  small  trap-door,  by  turning 
which  the  water  may  be  let  off  at  pleasure ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  if  the 
situation  admits  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  stop-cock  may  be  in  the  floor  of  the 
room  at  the  foot  of  the  bath. 

419.  The  sif^leMt  form  of  a  vapour-hath  is  to  have  an  open  boiler  with  a 
fire  beneath,  and  over  the  boiler  a  grated  platform,  on  which  a  chair  is  placed 
for  the  bather  to  nit  upon,  while  a  large  cloth  or  sheet  is  thrown  round  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inclose  the  whole  of  the  grated  platform,  and  every  part 
of  his  body  except  his  head.  The  water  being  kept  in  a  boiling  state,  the 
steam  ascends  under  the  cloth,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bather  to  a  high 
degree.  If  thought  advisable,  herbs  may  be  thrown  into  the  boiler,  which 
will  communicate  their  odour  to  the  vapour. 

420.  A  shower-baih  is  always  of  cold  water;  and,  as  it  produces  no  steam, 
when  of  the  common  portable  kind,  it  may  be  used  in  any  room  that  is  most 
convenient.  When  fixed,  there  may  be  a  supply-pipe,  with  a  stop-cock  above 
it,  from  some  adequate  source.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  shower-cistern 
may  be  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  common  bath,  and  the  discharge-pull 
may  hang  down  close  by  the  wall. 

421.  Situation  of  the  offices, — In  country  houses  built  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  subjected  to  various  repairs  and  additions,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  the  oflices  placed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  house,  or 
perhaps  partly  at  one  end,  and  partly  at  the  other.  There  is  a  positive  loss  of 
the  labour  of  the  domestics  in  this  arrangement ;  nor  can  they,  when  this  is 
the  case,  be  considered  as  under  the  full  command  of  the  master  and  mistress, 
because  they  cannot  be  expected  to  hear  the  bells,  when  the  offices  are  divided, 
unless  there  were  two  sets,  one  on  each  side ;  while  there  is  a  constant  passing 
and  repassing  of  the  entrance  front,  or  probably  of  the  lawn  front,  by  persons 
having  business  in  the  kitchen  or  stable- court.  The  seclusion  of  the  lawn 
front,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  totally  destroyed ;  and  neither  the  living-rooms 
of  the  house,  nor  the  walks  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  can  be  said 'to  possess 
that  complete  privacy  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  a  residence  in  the  country.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  house  was 
noted  by  us,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  at  Lyme 
Grove ;  and,  as  we  were  on  a  visit  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  to  the  family 
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who  at  that  time  occupied  it,  we  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  its  ineoo- 
▼eniences.  The  house  ia  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  grounds  much 
diversified  by  nature,  not  badly  planted,  and  extending  so  far  on  every  side, 
that  the  boundary  is  nowhere  seen  ;  but  the  house,  though  it  contains  some 
spacious  rooms,  has  great  faults :  the  store-room  and  bath-room  (a,  b^fy^  214.) 


214 


can  only  be  entered  through  the  dining-room  (c)  or  drawing-room  (</) ;  while 
the  offices  (f),  by  being  at  the  wrong  end,  occasion  the  road  to  the  kitchen- 
court  (f)  to  pass  across  the  lawn  before  the  garden  front  (^).  Had  the  general 
arrangement  been  reversed,  as  shown  in  fig.  215.,  and  the  bath-room  and 
store-room  been  put  on  the  side  next  the  offices,  the  latter  might  have  been 


215 


conveniently  entered  without  coming  within  sight  of  the  house;  and  the 
privacy  of  the  lawn  front  would  thus  have  been  complete.  Among  the  petty 
evils  of  a  mal- arrangement  of  this  kind  are,  the  number  of  gates,  and  the 
extent  of  fencing  which  it  requires ;  and,  though  these  make  little  appearance 
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in  the  description  of  a  place,  or  in  its  plan  on  paper,  yet,  in  its  actual  working 
(so  to  speak)  by  the  occupier,  they  are  important  items.  The  difference 
between  a  bad  arrangement  of  fences  and  walks,  and  a  good  one,  may 
occasion  the  opening  of  a  gate  or  gales  fifty  times  a  day,  instead  of  five  times; 
increasing  the  risk  of  admitting  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry,  where  they  ought  not 
to  be  admitted,  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

422.  The  kitchen  offices  when  detached  from  the  houtc^-In  designing  these, 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  bear  in  mind  general  principles,  than  to  adhere  to 
particular  forms  and  dimensions.  Security  from  vermin  is  an  essential  requi* 
site  in  the  construction  of  the  floor  and  walls  of  every  part  of  a  house,  and  more 
particularly  of  those  parts  where  provisions  are  kept.  The  power  of  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  atmosphere  of  every  apartment,  even  of  the  cellars,  when 
requisite,  is  another  desideratum.  Light  is  more  or  less  essential  to  every 
office,  except  the  cellars  for  wines  and  liquors ;  and  it  is  in  an  eminent  degree 
required  for  the  kitchen,  and  all  those  places  where  food  is  prepared  for  the 
table.  A  larder,  if  thoroughly  ventilated,  may  preserve  meat  without  much 
light;  but  a  pantry  requires  abundance  of  light,  to  insure  cleanliness.  Light, 
in  the  case  of  meat  kept  in  safes,  or  in  other  situations,  is  unfavourable  for  the 
preservation  of  the  meat,  as  it  collects  together  flies,  which  are  never  found 
in  an  active  state  in  the  dark;  and  in  such  cases  it  ought  to  be  under 
command ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  have  light  in  excess, 
than  to  have  a  deficiency  of  it.  A  command  of  the  temperature  is  a  desidera- 
tum in  the  oflices  of  every  dwelling,  no  less  than  in  the  living-rooms.  Among 
the  first  requisites  to  this  are,  that  of  having  all  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings 
made  of  non-conducting  materials ;  and  that  of  having  the  ground  on  which 
the  building  stands  rendered  thoroughly  dry  by  underground  drainage,  and 
by  a  vacuity  all  round  the  outside  of  the  foundation  walls. 

423.  The  stable  offieee. — In  designing  these,  a  recurrence  to  first  principles 
is  of  equal  importance  as  in  arranging  the  kitchen  offices.  The  ground  on 
which  a  stable  or  coach-house  is  built  ought  to  be  dry,  either  naturally  or  by 
drainage ;  and  the  walls  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  exclude  the 
extremes  of  heat  in  summer,  and  of  cold  in  winter.  There  ought  to  be 
abundance  of  light  admitted,  as  well  for  cheerfulness  as  for  cleanliness ;  and, 
independently  of  the  doors  and  windows,  there  ought  to  be  suitable  openings 
for  ventilation.    In  the  stable  there 

ought  to  be  a  wooden  tube,  at  least 
6  in.  square,  placed  over  every  stall, 
and  reaching  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  ceiling  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
with  a  cap  on  the  outside  to  exclude 
rain ;  and  a  slide  in  the  ceiling,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  to  regulate 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  so  as  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  at 
aboot  50°  in  winter,  and  from  60°  to 
65°  in  summer.  .  This  flue  will  do  for 
the  stable  of  the  horse,  what  the 
chimney-flue  does  for  the  dwelling- 
room  of  the  human  being.  To  give 
a  palpable  idea  of  this  mode  of  ven- 
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tilating,  we  may  refer  to  fig.  216. ;  in  whleh  the  ventilating  tabe,  wtdi  its 
protecting  coyer,  is  shown  at  rr.-  ^  is  a  corn-bin,  placed  under  one  of 
the  windows ;  «  is  the  drain  under  the  ^oor  of  each  stall,  which  leads  ts 
a  main  drain  under  the  gutter  behind  the  hones ;  these  drains  having 
grated  openings,  each  with  a  bell-trap,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  bsd 
smells ;  i  is  the  cast-iron  manger ;  »,  the  bull's  eye  cast-iron  rack,  the  hay 
to  which  is  let  down  from  the  lofl  above,  through  the  open  space  behind. 
The  mode  of  keeping  hay  in  lofts  over  the  horses,  and  letting^  it  down 
through  a  space  over  the  racks,  which  is  continually  open,  is  very  properly 
objected  to,  as  contaminating  the  hay  by  the  breath  of  the  horse ;  but,  when 
there  is  a  raised  ceiling  with  a  ventilator,  as  in  the  section  before  u%  the 
breath  of  the  horse  rises  to  the  ventilator,  and  does  the  hay  no  injury  what- 
ever. At  the  bottom  of  the  rack  there  is,  in  the  space  behind,  a  grated  floor, 
which  retains  the  hay,  while  it  allows  the  dust  and  seeds  to  drop  down  into 
the  space  (e),  whence  they  can  be  taken  out  at  convenience,  by  an  opening 
under  each  stall.  There  is  a  cast>iron  ramped  cap  (v)  to  the  boarided  partitioo 
between  the  stalls ;  and  a  east-iron  sill  (jr) ;  both  cap  and  sill  having  grooves 
for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  boards  which  form  the  partition.  The  partition- 
post  (y)  is  also  of  cast-iron.  That  part  of  the  floor  of  the  stable  on  which  s 
horse  stands  should  alwajrs  be  made  perfectly  level,  with  a  grating  and  bell- 
trap  under  it,  in  the  centre,  for  drainage.  In  general,  the  floor  of  the  stalls 
should  never  be  covered  with  litter  in  the  daytime,  or  when  the  hone  is  not 
expected  to  lie  down ;  because  the  litter  retains  moisture,  harbours  insects, 
and  produces  an  unequal  surface  for  the  horse  to  stand  on.  Stables^  as  they 
are  commonly  kept,  contain  an  atmosphere  charged  with  ammoniacal  gas  frtxa 
the  urine,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lungs,  of  tiie  horse,  which,  with 
moisture  from  the  floor,  and  other  aeriform  matters,  are  extremely  disagree- 
able to  man ;  but,  if  the  stables  were  properly  constructed,  ventilated,  and 
drained,  kept  free  from  litter  during  the  day,  and  amply  lighted,  in  tlie 
manner  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be  as  wholesome  for  a  human 
being  to  enter,  and  to  remain  in,  as  the  living-rooms  of  a  dwelling-house.  For 
various  modes  of  constructing  stables,  and  all  their  details  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  Encjfehptedia  cf  CotUgt^  Farm,  ami 
FiUa  ArcksUeture^  p.  373  to  p.  383. 

424.  The  eoaeh-houMe  should  not  only  be  dry,  and  well  ventilated,  from  its 
situation  and  construction,  but  there  should  be  a  fireplace  in  it,  or,  ra&er,  a 
flue  for  a  stove ;  because  it  must  be  recollected,  that  a  coach  is  composed  of 
wood^  iron,  cloth,  stuffing,  &c.,  and  is  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  changes  in 
the  temperature,  or  by  moisture,  as  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  beds,  or  any  otha 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  dwelling-house.  Nobody  would  think  for  a  moment 
of  sitting  or  lying  on  a  sofa  which  had  been  standing  for  some  time  in  a  damp 
out>house  without  fire;  and  yet,  if  there  be  any  diflerence  between  the 
quantity  of  damp  likely  to  be  imbibed  by  a  sofa  and  a  coach,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  greater  in  the  latter.  The  lining,  stufiing  of  the  back,  and 
cushions,  all  act  as  sponges,  and  become  charged  with  moisture;  which,  when 
the  coach  is  used,  is  drawn  forth  by  the  animal  warmth  of  tfie  persons  it 
contains.  Hence,  the  unknown  cause  of  colds,  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
and  many  other  diseases,  with  which  those  who  keep  close  carriages  are  often 
attacked. 

425.  The  hamesi-room  should  have  the  walls  battened  and  plastered  inside, 
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and  lined  with  boards  in  thoie  parts  where  the  harness  ife  to  be  hung, 
and  should  have  a  fireplace  or  stove,  with  ample  means  of  ventilatioB  and 
lighting ;  as  damp  is  destructive  to  harness. 

426.  The  groom*9  or  eoaehman*s  room  is  very  properly  placed  over,  or 
adjoining  to,  the  stable  for  the  horses ;  because  the  latter  are  liable  to  various 
kinds  of  accidents  in  the  night-time.  There  should  be  a  stove  (one  of 
Amott's,  for  example)  in  the  stable  sleeping-room,  for  use  during  the  most 
severe  weather  of  winter ;  because  such  rooms  are,  in  general,  close  under 
the  roof,  and  liable  to  be  very  cold ;  but,  by  a  little  arrangement,  it  might  be 
to  contrived  that  the  flue  from  the  fireplace  of  the  harness-room  might  give 
all  the  heat  to  the  coachman's  bed-room  that  was  requisite ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  harness-room  is  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  between  the  stable  and 
the  coach-house,  with  doors  communicating  with  each,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  place  the  coachman's  room  over  it.  By  opening  the  door  of  this  room, 
which  must  necessarily  be  placed  near  the  stoves,  the  heated  air  of  the  har- 
ness-room may  be  admitted  to  ascend  to  it  at  pleasure. 

427.  The  farm, — Every  one  is  aware  that  farming  by  a  proprietor  or  an 
amateur  is,  for  the  most  part,  attended  by  loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  that  money  would  be  saved  by  letting  the  lands  to  a  professional  farmer, 
and  purchasing  com,  straw,  and  such  other  farm  produce  as  might  be 
required  for  the  carriage  and  saddle-horses  of  the  proprietor.  Farming, 
however,  is  a  great  source  of  recreation  and  interest  to  a  resident  in  the 
country ;  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  the  art  in  the 
district  where  a  country  gentleman  resides,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
up  a  proper  degree  of  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  Farming  and 
the  weather,  are  topics  which  every  countryman  can  discuss,  from  the 
humblest  labourer  to  the  most  wealthy  proprietor.  If  there  are  any  excep- 
tions, such  persons  must  be  out  of  the  pale  of  general  country  society.  Sinpe, 
then,  every  person  living  in  the  country  must,  of  necessity,  take  some 
interest  in  farming,  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  those  who  can  afibrd  to  do 
so,  and  have  an  opportunity,  to  increase  that  interest  by  farming  themselves. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  habits  of  our  greatest  landed  proprietors,  while  they 
reside  in  the  country,  we  shall  find  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of 
each  individual  is  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  his  farm,  and  to  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  bailifi*,  hearing  a  relation  of  his  market  transactions,  and  auditing 
his  accounts.  When  a  landed  proprietor  has  left  his  country  residence  to 
reside  in  town,  or  is  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country  or 
abroad,  the  weekly  receipt  of  his  bailiff's  journal  (of  which  there  are  regular 
printed  forms,  on  separate  sheets,  to  be  sent  by  post,  and  which,  when  bound 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  form  a  volume)  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
his  enjoyment.  During  the  late  war,  accounts  of  this  kind,  not  only  from 
bailiffs,  but  from  head  gardeners,  foresters,  and  land -stewards,  were  trans- 
mitted to  such  of  the  heads  of  families  as  held  commissions  in  the  army, 
even  while  they  were  on  the  field  of  action ;  and  answers  and  directions 
were  regularly  returned  by  the  greatest  generals. 

428.  PleoMwres  offarmmg, — To  a  citizen  who  has  altogether  retired  from 
a  commercial  or  manufsctnring  concern,  the  cares  of  a  farm  must  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  those  of  the  counting-house,  and  will  amuse  and  recreate, 
without  fatiguing ;  for  no  mistake  can  be  greater,  than  to  suppose  that  there 
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is  any  enjoyment  in  retiring  to  the  country  and  doing  nothing  there.     Erexy 
retired  man  of  bntiness,  who  wishes  to  be  as  happy  in  the  country  as  he  was 
in  town,  must  betake  himself,  if  his  residence  be  on  a  small  scale,  to  garden- 
ing ;  and,  if  it  be  on  a  large  scale,  to  forming  and  planting.     Some  of  the 
operations  of  farming  may  be  recommended  to  a  country  gentleman,  as  a 
substitute  for  hunting  and  shooting.    We  particularly  allude  to  the  occaaiaiial 
holding  of  the  plough;  an  operation  which  calls  into  moderate  exercise  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  which  also  engages  the  mind  in  keeping  the  fimow 
straight.    We  speak  from  experience,  when  we  say  that  we  consider  this  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  farming  operations,  and  one  by  which  a  niaximnm  of 
exercise  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue.    The  handles  of  the 
plough,  draw,  as  it  were,  the  operator  after  it,  and  the  necessity  of  keepiag 
his  eye  on  two  points,  seen  through  between  the  pair  of  horses,  occopies  h^ 
attention.    This  attention,  however,  is  only  kept  alive  in  ploughing  with  a 
plough  in  which  the  horses  are  yoked  abreaat ;  for  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  are  yoked  in  a  line,  the  straightness  of  the  fiirrow  does  not  depend  on 
the  holder  of  the  plough,  but  on  the  driver  of  the  horses.    The  holder  of  the 
plough,  in  this  latter  case,  is  little  better  than  a  machine,  and  the  operation, 
as  he  performs  it,  can  no  more  be  compared  to  holding  a  plough  and  pair,  as 
practised  in  Northumberland,  Berwickshire,  &c.,  than  the  wooden  plough  in 
Middlesex  can  be  compared  to  the  iron  plough  of  Mid-Lothiaa.   In  short,  the 
occupation  of  ploughing  with  two  horses  is  a  fit  exercise  for  a  gentleman  and 
a  philosopher;   and  we  can  readily  conceive   the    country  gentlemen    of 
Britain,  at  some  future  time,  substituting  this,  and  other  agricultural  laboon, 
for  the  sports  of  the  field.    We  have  known  several  gentlemen  in  Scotland, 
of  independent  fortunes,  follow  the  plough  a  portion  of  every  day,  when 
they  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  the  weather  would  permit.    There  can 
be  no  doubt,  also,  that  emigrants  take  pleasure  in  this  exercise ;  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  that  the  sons  of  some  of  our  landed  proprietors,  wbo  now 
cultivate  their  own  grounds  in  Australia  or  North  America,  are  far  happier 
in  labouring  in  their  fields  with  their  own  hands,  than  tbey  would  have  been 
had  tbey  remained  at  home,  and  been  compelled  to  seek  for  occupation  in 
mere  amusement. 

429.  Moral  htfuence  of  farming. — It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the 
habit  of  labouring  with  animals,  or  looking  after  them,  has  a  tendency  to 
brutalise,  or  at  least  to  render  coarse,  rather  than  refined,  farmers  and  their 
servants.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  true,  where  farming  is  pur- 
sued on  the  old  system,  and  where  all  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  managed 
by  main  force ;  but,  on  the  modem  system  of  farming  and  managing  animaU^ 
the  whip  and  the  goad  are  no  longer  employed;  and  horses,  instead  of  being 
broken  in  by  main  force,  undergo  a  similar  treatment  to  human  beinga,  oom- 
mencing  with  their  earliest  years,  on  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  infant 
schools.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  mode  of  managing  animals  must 
require  quite  a  different  kind  of  masters  fVom  what  they  have  hitherto  had ; 
and  that,  by  reaction,  the  gentleness  and  humane  treatment  which  the  man 
is  compelled  to  show  the  animal,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  corresponding  effect  in 
humanising  himself.  This  mode  of  treatment  was  first  published  by  William 
Skirving,  Esq.,  of  Strathruddy,  but  it  has  only  been  lately  adopted  as  a 
system,  by  some  of  the  best  Scotch  agriculturists,  and  by  the  trainers  of 
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evralry  borsca.*  When  we  take  this  into  eontideratioiiy  and  also  the  benefits 
wbicb  agriculture  ia  capable  of  receiving  from  its  operators  poesesting  some 
knowledge  of  natural  pbilosophj,  natural  history,  and  chemistry,  our  readers 
willy  we  think,  readily  allow  that  farming,  in  all  its  branches,  is  likely  soon  to 
become  as  little  debasing  a  pursuit  as  gardening.  The  essential  reason  why 
the  English  ploughmen  are,  as  a  body,  so  very  far  infierior  to  the  labouring 
mechanics  is,  that  the  ploughman,  while  he  enjoys  exuberant  health  and 
vigour  of  body,  has  comparatiydy  no  mental  exercise,  either  during  his  work 
or  during  his  hours  of  leisure ;  the  mechanic,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
much  more  intellect  e/vtm  to  exercise  his  business ;  and,  in  his  leisure  hours^ 
from  his  mind  being  comparatively  cultivated,  he  can  amuse  himself  with 
books.  Hb  mind,  in  fact,  gets  so  strong  from  constant  exercise,  that  it  is 
continually  craving  for  food.  We  have  made  thb  digression  in  favour  of 
farming,  because  the  pursuit  ranks  high,  in  our  estimation,  as  a  source  of 
useful  occupation  to  emigrants,  and  to  proprietors  who  fiirm  their  own  lands; 
and  also  as  a  source  of  healthful  recreation  and  rational  interest  to  the 
retired  citizen  who  possesses  what  we  have  called  a  country  mansion  and 
farm. 

430.  SHuaiiam  cf  the  farm, — ^The  part  of  a  large  country  viUa  residence 
which  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  farm,  will  be  most  conveniently  situated  when 
it  adjoins  the  park  on  one  side,  and  when  the  farm  buildings  are  placed  cen» 
traUy  to  the  lands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  far  from  the  mansion  an4 
offices.  Bowever,  in  amateur  farming,  when  on  a  small  scale,  there  is  no 
great  objection  to  the  fields  which  are  subjected  to  the  plough  lying  round 
the  park,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  short  distance  from  it  In  many  cases^  partieu^ 
larly  where  the  park  is  large,  and  the  soil  a  loam  that  admits  of  being 
readily  converted  from  arable  land  to  pasture,  and  the  contrary,  a  part  of 
the  park  may  be  kept  under  the  plough.  This  part  should  lie  towards  the 
confines  of  Uie  park,  and  it  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  by  breaking 
up  a  fresh  surface,  and  laying  down  in  pasture  what  had  been  for  some  few 
years  under  the  plough.  In  short,  all  the  park,  except  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  adjoining  the  house,  pleasure-grounds^  domestic  offices,  kitchen-garden, 
ftc,  may  be  subjected,  in  turn,  to  the  convertible  husbandry ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  so  wherever  the  soil  will  permit,  and  ihe  object  is  to 
create  as  great  an  interest  as  possible  within  the  park.  Some  inconvenience 
may  result  firom  the  single  trees  and  small  groups  scattered  over  the  park, 
impeding  the  operation  of  ploughing^  harrowing,  &c.,  when  that  portion  of 
the  park  is  in  aration ;  but  these  inconveniences  are  unavoidable :  and  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  object  of  this  kind  of  farming  is  not  mere  profit,  but 
recreation,  combined  with  useful  produce,  as  well  as  with  picturesque  beauty. 

« «*  The  prindpal  oltfeet  in  the  treatment  of  young  horses  is,  to  render  them  docfle ;  sod 
the  none  gentle  meeas  are  now  used  fat  tiiat  pmrpose^  which  are  Ibond  to  answer  best  fai 
the  treatment  d  ehfldren.  Th&f  are  rendered  qsiet  and  traetaUe  hj  tnqpuaSfy  patting; 
handling,  and  nibUng  them,  and  taldng  ip  their  iiaet.  .  Thsgr  are  led  ahoet  Che  hairaei^* 
yard  to  aeeoatom  them  to  the  sight  oC  moimted  horses,  and  to  the  glitter  of  arms;  and,  ht 
the  oouzse  of  Ibor  or  Ave  months  afterwards,  thqr  are  transferred  to  the  riding-school  to  be 
trained.  The  good  old  plan,  like  that  preferred  hy  oar  ancestors  far  teaching  boys  Latin 
and  Oreek,  was,  to  wUp  all  ton  and  shyness  out  of  them ;  but  ktaidness  and  oonmion 
sense  have  at  last  gained  the  asosndenay,  to  the  great  ddlght  of  the  organs  at  sensatioii. 
both  in  boys  and  horses."  iEOmoOlkm.  4e..  qf  Oavmk-g  Btnu  i^  Britain  f  hy  Mr.  MfankaU, 
1 10  As  m  l^nvoon  flhiardi.- to  the  JBdia.  JM.  and  iS^^.  J^m^ 
2a 
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In  order  neither  to  injure  the  treei,  nor  to  coltiTate  any  portion  of  th«  ear- 
face  that  will  not  produce  an  abundant  crop,  it  is  adTisahle  to  leave, 
untouched  by  the  plough,  a  circle  of  turf  round  each  tree  or  email  group,  of 
a  diameter  three  or  four  feet  greater  than  the  spread  of  the  branchea.  Round 
the  margin  of  larger  maaiee,  and  alto  along  the  margin  of  the  boundary 
plantation,  there  ought  to  be  a  border  of  turf  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  thmt  it, 
sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  driving  a  carriage  along  it ;  which  will  at  tmee 
be  convenient  for  farm  operationi,  such  as  carting  out  manure,  carting  home 
produce,  &c.,  and  serve  as  a  drive,  or  a  place  for  riding  in,  for  the  proprietor 
and  his  family,  to  survey  the  farm.  It  it  the  exittence  of  green  diiTea  of  this 
kind  round  the  fields,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  hedges,  and  in 
groups  and  masses,  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  ftrme  omSe  ;  and,  what 
these  maigins  are  mown,  and  the  hedges  and  plantations  that  accompany 
them  are  planted  or  varied  with  rare  or  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  produced  by  a  farm  may  be  considered  as  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

431.  The  kmd  €f  farmm^f  or  of  field  culture,  that  wOl  be  commonly 
adopted  in  the  villa  park  farm,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  of  the  ordinazy 
description,  such  as  raising  oats  for  the  carriage-horses,  and  straw  for  littering 
them  and  the  cows ;  raising  clover,  lucerne,  saintfoin,  or  tares,  according  lo 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  for  the  cows  and  the  farm  horses;  raising  Oarroti^ 
potatoes,  and  other  root  crops,  for  the  cows  and  sbeep,  and  partly  for  use  in 
the  house ;  and  sometimes  raising  buckwheat,  for  the  nourishmenfof  game, 
&c.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  however,  where  the  object  is  chiefly  recrea* 
tion,  that  some  of  the  kinds  of  fanning  peculiar  to  different  districts  of 
country  may  be  adopted,  to  increase  the  interest  of  a  ferme  omSe,  For 
example,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  suitable,  die  hop  culture  might  be 
adopted ;  or  apple,  pear,  cherry,  walnut,  or  filbert  orchards  might  be  intzo- 
duced.  A  willow-ground  would  be  suitable  for  some  situations ;  and  a  cop> 
pice  of  ash-trees  for  walking-sticks,  crate-ware,  or  hop-poles  for  others,  and 
so  on.  Near  large  towns,  the  raising  of  garden-crops  and  small  fruits,  such 
as  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  will  form  a  source  of 
interest  for  the  cultivator  of  the  ferme  omie,  and  one  which,  in  smne  cases, 
may  afford  a  little  profit.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  peculiar  crops  may 
be  grown,  such  as  madder,  woad,  and.  other  plants  for  dyeing;  liquorice, 
rhubarb,  poppy,  and  other  plants  for  druggists  and  apothecaries ;  and  a  very 
general  source  of  interest,  and  occasionally  of  profit,  is  the  raising  of  seeds  for 
the  field,  such  as  those  of  mangold-wurtiel,  turnip,  &c. ;  or  for  the  garden, 
such  as  those  of  peas  and  other  pulse,  carrots,  onions,  &c.  We  mention  these 
orops  to  show  the  endless  source  of  interest,  and  the  constant  occupation, 
which  a  ferme  omie  is  calculated  to  afford  to  an  amateur  who  wiU  devote  his 
chief  energies  to  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  proper  to  state 
that,  where  only  a  little  attention  can  be  given,  and  where  farming  is  not 
wanted  as  a  profitable  occupation,  the  commonest  kind  of  produce  in  the  given 
neighbourhood  is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  raised  with  least  trouble,  and  may  be 
entirely  directed  by  a  local  bailiff,  or,  if  very  small,  by  a  single  ploughman. 

432.  The  farm  huUdmge  for  a  villa  or  psrk  farm,  or  for  a  ferme  omee^ 
should,  if  possible,  be  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  stable-court  of 
the  mansion ;  partly  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  readily  supplied  with 
hay,  com,  &o.,  fVom  the  former ;  and  partly  that  they  may  be  more  readily 
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impeeted  by  the  master.  The  buildinga  which  are  to  compose  ihe  iarmery 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  fanning  to  be  carried  on ;  but  as,  in  almost  every 
case,  there  must  be  a  portion  of  the  farm  devoted  to  the  growth  of  com,  for 
the  sake  of  the  straw  for  litter,  so,  in  every  home  farmery,  a  bam  will  be 
required.  Where  the  extent  of  the  lands  under  the  plough  at  any  one  time 
does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  a  threshing-machine  is  scarcely 
necessary ;  but,  above  that  quantity,  it  ¥nll  be  found  a  source  of  both  conve- 
nience  and  profit.  The  bam  should  generally  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
farm-yard ;  and.  if  threshing  with  the  flail  be  adopted,  it  should  be  at  least 
20  ft  wide,  and  40  ft.  long,  with  the  side  walb  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  open 
to  the  roof.  Where  a  threshing-machine  is  introduced,  the  side  walls  require 
to  be  higher.  The  stable  and  cow-houses  may  be  arranged  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  bam  ;  and  there  may  be  a  cart-shed  on  one  side,  with  a  granary 
over,  and  piggeries  on  the  other,  which,  with  a  root-house,  and  a  boiling- 
house  for  preparing  food,  may  complete  three  sides  of  a  square,  or  paraDelo- 
gram,  which  should  be  open  to  the  south.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  in 
this  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  farm  buildings ;  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  to  our  Bneyclo- 
patUa  €f  Cottage^  Farm,  and  FiUa  Arehitecture,  The  fiirm  buildings  which 
are  of  most  interest  in  a  villa  residence,  are,  the  cow-house,  dairy,  piggery, 
poidtry-houses,  and  rabbit-house ;  and  with  these  we  may  also  very  pro- 
perly include  the  aviary,  the  apiary,  fishponds,  &c. ;  not  of  course  attempt*' 
^S  ^  ?^^c  c^y  lengthened  details  on  the  subject,  but  merely  offering  a 
few  general  remarks. 

433.  The  eow-house,  in  Britain,  is  a  rade  neglected  building,  compared 
with  what  it  is  on  the  Continent,  among  proprietors  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
having  fine  cows.  In  Holland,  the  cow-houses,  even  of  the  common  farmers, 
are  kept  in  a  very  superior  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  are  lighted  and  venti- 
lated in  a  much  better  manner  than  the  cow-houses  of  viDa  residences  are 
in  England,  though  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  dairies.  One  reason 
of  this  may  be,  that,  in  many  parts  of  England,  ^e  winter  is  so  mild,  that 
the  cows  are  kept  during  that  season  in  open  yards,  having  sheds  attached, 
in  which  they  are  left  to  take  shelter  at  pleasure ;  thus  no  skill  is  required  for 
constracting  the  cow-house,  and  no  art  for  its  proper  management.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  milch  cows  are  obliged 
to  be  kept  in  closed  bouses  half  the  year ;  and  hence  the  greater  attention 
that  has  been  paid  in  that  country  to  the  constraction  of  cow-houses.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that,  as  the  pastures  in  most  parts  of  Germany  are  of  a  very 
this  and  inferior  description,  the  cows  kept  by  proprietors  who  pay  much 
attention  to  this  subject  are  generally  stall-fed  throughout  the  year.  We 
cannot,  however,  recommend  this  practice  for  England ;  since  cows  so  treated 
can  never  be  in  so  healthy  a  state  as  those  which  are  allowed  to  take  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  at  least  a  portion  of  every  fine  day.  When  only  two 
or  three  cows  are  kept,  instead  of  tying  them  up,  we  would  allow  them  to  ran 
at  large  in  a  yard  which  had  a  proper  cow-house  attached  to  it,  for  them  to 
shelter  in ;  and  we  would  only  tie  them  up  when  they  were  being  milked,  or 
in  extremely  severe  weather,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  shut  them  up  in 
the  cow-house.  As  a  few  points  which  deserve  particular  attention  in  the 
eonstruction  of  cow-?houses,  we  may  mention  the  following.  The  floor  on 
which  the  cow  stands  should  be  perfectly  level ;  and  behind  the  stall  there 
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nay  be  eidier  an  open  gutter,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  eovered  with  as  oak 
bowd  pierced  with  holei^  or  with  an  iron  grating,  Uie  holea  of  which  aie  not 
larger  than  an  ineh  aeroei.  Through  this  grating,  or  pieroed  plank,  all  the 
urine  and  recent  dung  will  eaiily  drop  into  the  gutter,  more  e^>eciany  with 
the  occasional  aMiatance  of  a  broom ;  and  the  gutter  may  be  either  deaaed 
out  once  or  twice  a  day,  by  lifting  up  the  grating  or  plank,  and  iq»plyiBg  the 
broom,  or  by  turning  on  water  at  one  end ;  and  both  the  dung  and  the  water 
should  be  eooTeyed  by  the  gutter  to  the  liquid  manure  tank.  If  the  oovs 
stand  al^ng  the  house,  it  should  not  be  leai  than  18  It.  wide  within,  which  will 
allow  room  for  a  passage  at  the  oows'  heads,  as  well  as  behind  them.  Haere 
ought  to  be  windows  with  luiFer-board  shutters,  that  is,  wi&  shutten  like 
Venetian  blinds,  on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  and  ventilatbg  tubea  from  the 
sides  of  the  walls,  or  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  if  there  be  one,  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  The  breadth  allowed  for  each  oow  should  not  be  less  than  5  ft^  and 
the  length  of  tbe  stall  8  ft. ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  boarded  or  slate  paititioo 
hetween  every  two  cows,  or  so  as  to  include  two  cows  in  eadi  stall.  Tbe 
manger  should  be  a  trough  formed  of  board,  stone,  or  slate,  raised  so  that  the 
upper  edge  may  be  from  a  foot  to  1 8  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  gToaod,  or 
about  the  height  of  a  cow's  knees.  As  this  manger  is  to  contain  green  food, 
<or  grains  when  they  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  roots,  hay,  ftc,  it  should  not 
be  less  than  18  in.  or  20  in.  wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  'Where  cows  are  intended 
to  stand  in  the  cow-house  during  great  part  of  the  year,  the  manger  for  each 
eow  should  be  in  three  divisions ;  a  large  one  in  the  centre  for  hay  or  herbage, 
a  small  one  on  one  side  for  water,  and  one  on  the  other  side  for  roots,  grain% 
or  prepared  mashes.  A  hay-rack  for  a  cow-house  is  not  only  unneceesary, 
but  even  dangerous,  unless  placed  as  low  as  the  manger;  because  it  ia  found 
that  when  cows  are  in  calf,  raising  their  heads  much  above  the  natisal  level 
is  apt  to  make  them  slip  their  calves.  So  strongly  are  the  formers  of  Nor- 
mandy impressed  with  this  idea,  that  they  not  only  take  care  to  have  the 
floors  of  their  cow-houjies  perfectly  level,  and  the  manger  or  hay-ra^  not 
higher  than  the  cows'  knees,  but,  when  they  turn  the  cows  out  to  grass,  they 
always  harness  them  with  a  bridle  and  brechin,  to  prevent  Ihem  from  tossing 
up  their  beads.  We  have,  in  various  works,  referred  to  the  Hevleian  system 
of  dairy  management,  and  we  strongly  recommend  whoever  intends  boilding 
a  cow-house,  to  consult  the  notices  of  that  system,  and  of  varioiis  otiiers, 
which  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  our  Ene^clopmdia  ^  CoUagfe,  Arm, 
€nd  Villa  ArMteHure,  §  757.  to  §  764. 

484.  Tks  diunfy  in  warm  climates,  or  in  such  as  are  extremely  cold, 
requires  much  more  care  in  its  construction,  than  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
England.  A  building  with  thick  stone,  mud,  or  turf  walls,  or  with  hollow 
brick  walls,  with  a  thatched  fox^projeeting  roo(  standing  east  and  west,  and 
with  its  doors  and  windows  in  the  north  side  and  in  the  ends,  will  suffice  for 
a  dairy,  in  the  warmest  part  of  our  island.  The  windows  should  have  glass 
sashes  for  use  in  winter,  they  should  open  inside,  and  they  should  be  covered 
on  the  outride  with  wireoloth,  to  exclude  flies  and  other  insects  during  summer, 
when  they  are  kept  constantly  open.  There  ought  also  to  be  outside  shutters, 
to  exclude  the  sun,  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  from  the  east  and  west 
windows,  and  to  keep  in  the  heat  during  the  serere  weather  in  winter.  A 
thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  and  the  temperature  should  never 
be  allowed  to  rise  above  65%  or  fall  below  48°  or  50°.    In  winter,  the  tempo- 
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ratun  ii  kept  up  by  the  wann  milk  being  brought  in«  when  newly  taken  from 
the  cow;  but,  when  neeeseary,  thii  heat  may  be  increased  by  placing  veuels 
of  hot  water  on  the  floor.  Every  dairy  requires  to  have  a  scullery  attached^ 
with  a  fireplace  and  boiler,  as  the  yessels  which  hold  the  milk  require  to  be 
frequently  washed  in  scalding  hot  water.  Cleanliness  is  essentid  in  every 
place  where  human  food  is  to  be  kept,  but  it  is  particularly  so  in  a  dairy ;  as,. 
if  the  milk  be  put  into  unwashed  or  carelessly  washed  vessels,  it  will  soon 
torn  sour ;  and,  if  the  chum  and  other  utensils  used  in  preparing  butter  be 
not  frequently  scalded,  they  will  give  the  butter  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
prevent  it  from  keeping.  The  dairy  scullery  may  very  conveniently  be 
placed  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  dairy,  taking  care  to  have  them 
separated  by  double  doors,  with  windows  for  ventilation  in  the  passage  be- 
tween, or  with  a  window  in  the  ceiling.  This  prevents  the  transmission  of 
heat  from  the  scullery  to  the  dairy  in  summer;  while,  by  shutting  the  windows 
and  opening  the  doors  in  winter,  heat  may  be  admitted  from  the  scullery  to* 
the  dairy,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature.  These  hints  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  lead  those  who  can 
deduce  rulee  from  general  principles  into  the  right  mode  of  thinking  Tespect^ 
ing  dairies ;  while  such  as  require  more  minute  details  may  have  recourse  to- 
our  Eneyehptedim  already  quoted. 

435.  The  piggery, — The  great  requisites  here  are,  cleanliness,  dryness,, 
warmth  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer,  a  convenient  mode  of  keeping  and 
•uppljring  food,  and  a  place  for  the  pigs  to  take  exercise.  These  requisites 
are  very  well  attained  in  the  ordinary  pigsties,  which  consist  of  a  small  open 
GOttXt  for  the  pigs  to  feed  and  take  exercise  in,  and  a  covered  building  for 
them  to  sleep  in«  The  .principal  defect  in  pigsties  of  this  kind  is,  a  want  of 
auflScient  drainage  in  their  courtyards,  in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
moisture  is  retained  there,  than  b  desirable  for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of 
the  pigs.  There  ought  to  be  to  every  pigsty  an  underground  drain  with  a 
grating  and  trap  (the  latter  as  much  to  keep  out  dirt  as  the  bad  smell),  com- 
municating with  the  liquid  manure  tank,  and  to  be  washed  out  occasionally 
by  the  water  used  in  cleansing  the  floor  of  the  pigsty.  Though  pigs  are 
generally  considered  to  be  dirty  animals,  yet  they  have  some  habits  of  cleanr 
liness  which  are  remarkable ;  for  example,  that  of  nerer  doing  anything  dirty 
in  their  sleeping-place,  but  always  choosing  a  particular  comer  of  their  %ty 
for  this  purpose.  Henee^  if  this  natural  tendency  were  properly  seconded,  a 
pigsty  might  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  oow-house  or  stable.  The  food  for  pigs  is 
either  of  a  dry  or  of  a  liquid  kind.  The  latter  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a 
large  tub,  or  in  a  tank  under  cover ;  where  it  is  kept  till  it  becomes  in  a  stat^ 
of  fermentation;  it  being  found  to  be  far  more  nourishing  for  the  pigs  when 
sour  than  when  it  is  sweet.  For  this  reason,  there  ought  to  be  two  tubs  or 
tanks,  that  the  mie  may  be  filling  with  the  liquid  refiise  from  the  kitchen,  ' 
while  the  other  is  using ;  and  they  may  be  put  under  cover,  or  sunk  in  the 
soil,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  not  be  checked  by  the  cold  of  winter. 
Where  a  proprietor  feeds  his  own  pigs,  the  greatest  improvement  that  we  can 
suggest  is,  that  of  having  the  pigsties  connected  with  a  grass  field  of  one  or 
two  acres  in  extent,  or  an  orchard ;  and  of  having  various  aromatic  herbs 
sown  among  the  grass ;  this  would  be  a  near  approach  towards  making  the 
flesh  of  the  common  pig  as  highly  flavoured  as  that  of  the  wild  swine.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the 
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great  improvements  wanting  to  ahnost  all  tiie  modem  systems  of  fattewng 
animals  are,  arrangements  for  aUowmg  them  to  take  abmidance  of  exercise 
while  they  are  fattening,  and  supplying  them  with  a  greater  variety  of  food, 
and  especially  of  aromatic  kinds. 

436.  Poultry. — Next  to  the  kitchen-garden,  there  is  no  aeeompaniment  of 
a  country  residence  that  contributes  more  to  the  comforts  of  its  inhabitants 
than  the  poultry-yard ;  and,  considerable  as  these  eomfortaare,  if  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  were  properly  understood,  they  might  be  greatly  increaaed. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  article,  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject,  becanso 
it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and,  indeed,  wotdd  be  less 
useful  as  a  guide,  than  some  of  those  small  popular  works  devoted  entirely  to 
the  subject,  which  may  be  readily  procured.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is 
entitled  Ornamental  and  Dome$tie  Pomltry;  their  Hietory  and  Mammgmnm^. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon ;  published  in  1849.  In  order  to  detennine  the 
principles  on  which  poultry-houses  should  be  constructed,  it  is  neoeasarj  to 
bear  in  mind  that  domestic  fowls  are  natives  of  different  countries  and 
climates;  that  some  are  aquatic,  and,  consequently,  have  very  different 
habits  fVom  those  that  naturally  perch  on  trees  or  other  lofty  objects ;  that,  in 
a  state  of  subjection  to  man,  they  are,  like  other  domesticated  animals,  liaUe 
to  more  diseases  than  when  they  are  in  a  wild  state,  and  that  these  diseases 
are  generally  incurable  by  art:  and,  finally,  that  they  may  be  stimulated  by 
rich  food  and  heat,  so  as  to  produce  eggs  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance^ 
than  they  ever  do  in  a  wild  state,  or  hi  cold  seasons,  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  season  of  laying  may  be  retarded  by  scanty 
food,  and  cold.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  taste  of  the  flesh  of  fowls 
depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of  the  food  which  they  eat  Musty  or 
damaged  grain,  of  any  kind,  will  communicate  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  flesh  of 
the  common  fowl,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  or  the  duck,  that  has  been  fed  on  it, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  dressed  by  the  cook.  All  the  different  species  of 
poultry  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  not  only  with  other  species,  but  even 
with  their  own  kind ;  and  all  fowls,  except  the  aquatic,  have  the  greatest 
dislike  to  damp,  and  suffer  sooner  from  it  than  from  any  other  cause.  All 
fowls  are  more  or  less  omnivorous,  and  they  consequenUy  require,  not  only 
com  and  green  vegetables,  but  insects,  worms,  and  similar  Termin,  or  tbe 
flesh  of  animals  minutely  divided,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  tbeae 
objects.  The  most  remarkable  curcumstance  connected  with  the  common 
fowl  is,  that,  though  it  is  domesticated  in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  is  a  native 
of  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  independently 
of  other  considerations,  it  requires  greater  warmth  in  its  lodging-place  than 
either  the  duck  or  the  goose,  which  are  natives  of  Europe ;  or  tilie  turkey, 
which  is  a  native  of  North  America.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  having  a 
separste  house  for  every  kind  of  fowl  which  is  to  occupy  the  poultry-yard, 
unless  we  except  one  or  two  kinds  of  similar  natures,  such  as  the  duck  and 
the  goose,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  lodge  in  the  same  building. 

437.  The  pouUry-yard.-^Tha  situation  of  the  poultry-yard  should  be  open 
and  airy,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  locality,  and,  in  England,  more  especially,  from  the  north,  north-east, 
and  north-west.  In  general,  the  best  situation  is  one  which  slopes  to  the 
south-east,  with  tiie  poultry-houses  in  the  upper  part,  with  water  for  the 
aquatic  fowls  in  the  lower  part,  and  a  lofty  open  shed,  in  a  central  position. 
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for  feeding  the  poultry  under  during  rain,  and  for  the  peacocks^  peiahene,  and 
Guinea  fowls  to  roost  under  in  severe  weather.    This  shed  should  i^so  be  so 
far  extended  as  to  include  in  it  a  few  square  yards  of  surface,  to  be  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  filled  up  with  dry  sand,  for  the  fowls  to 
take  what  may  be  called  a  sand  bath,  which  is  the  principal  means  they  have 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  body  vermin  with  which  they  are  infested.    Id 
addition  to  this  shed,  the  poultry-yard,  if  it  be  large,  may  contain  two  or  three 
trees,  as  well  to  afford  shade  and  shelter  to  the  common  fowls,  as  for  a  roosting- 
place  to  the  pea  fowls  and  Guinea  fowls  during  summer,  and  to  harmonise 
the  poultry-yard  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the  place.    There  ought  also  to 
be,  in  a  proper  situation,  a  covered  tank  for  receiving  the  washings  of  the 
poultry-houses,  and  retaining  the  liquid  till  it  ferments  and  thus  becomes  fit 
for  manure.    The  soil  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence  than  even  the  situa* 
tion ;  for,  unless  that  be  naturally  quite  dry,  or  rendered  thoroughly  so  by 
art,  however  suitable  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  fowls  may  be  in  every 
other  respect,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  will  not  thrive. 
The  poultry-yard  should,  of  course,  vary  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
.  fowls  which  it  is  intended  to  keep ;  but  more  still  according  to  the  extent  of 
ground  which  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  run  over,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
endoBure.    If  the  fowls  are  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  poultry* 
yard,  then  we  should  say  that  the  very  smallest  space  in  which  the  common 
hen  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health,  and  so  as  to  lay  wholesome  eggs,  evea 
though  the  poultry  consisted  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  fowls,  is  the  sixth  part 
of  an  acre.    The  reason  why  so  much  space  is  required  for  so  few  birds  is, 
that,  to  be  maintained  in  health,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  and 
they  also  require  to  eat  grass,  and  different  other  kinds  of  green  food,  and  to 
pick  up  insects  and  sand,  and  other  objects.    Now,  though  all  these  articles 
might  be  supplied  to  them  in  the  poultry-house,  or  in  an  enclosure  in  front  of 
it,  of  a  few  yards  square,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  fowls,  when  so  confined,  would 
not  keep  their  health.    The  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  poultry-yard,  there- 
fore, where  the  poultry  are  never  to  go  beyond  it,  is  the  growth  of  the  herbage 
on  its  surface ;  for,  unless  this  be  produced  in  a  certain  degree  of  vigour,  it 
will  neither  support  insects  nor  snails,  and,  consequently,  the  fowls  will  be 
deprived  of  their  animal  food ;  and  every  .cultivator  knows  that  grass  and  other 
herbage  will  not  grow  with  vigour  where  it  is  much  trodden  on  by  fowls. 
Where  different  kinds  of  poultry  are  kept,  for  the  supply  of  even  a  moderate- 
sized  family,  the  poultry-yard,  where  there  was  no  oUier  range  allowed  for 
the  fowls,  would  require  to  be  two  or  three  acres  in  extent;  but,  as  this  would 
be  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  inconvenient,  the  poultry-yard  ought  always^ 
if  possible,  to  be  so  cootrived  as  to  have  a  free  communication  with  the  open 
fields,  or  even  with  the  nearest  public  road.    There  is  never  any  danger  of 
losing  the  fowls,  unless  by  thieves ;  for  not  only  will  they  return  home  every 
Bight,  at  roosting- time,  but  at  any  time  during  the  day,  on  the  appearance  of 
rain  or  thunder,  or  at-  any  hour  at  which  they  are  accustomed  to  be  fed. 
'When  the  poultry-yard  is  at  some  distance  from  a  field  or  the  public  road, 
and  a  place  intervenes  into  which  the  poultry  cannot  be  admitted  to  run  at 
large,  a  pathway  through  it  maf  be  fenced  off,  with  open  lattice- work  on  each 
side,  and  with  a  projecting  roof  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  or,  if  the  distance  does 
not  exceed  a  few  yards,  a  dry  tunnel  may  be  made  under  ground,  or  an 
enclosed  way  over  a  wall,  or  through  any  out-building.    We  have  frequently 
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iMn  tonneli  of  tiiii  loit  under  bam  iloon,  to  Admit  fowli  firon  tfce  tuwrjmrd 
to  the  lick-yardy  withoat  entering  the  bam ;  and  we  eoaeeiTe  on  eD^oeed 
gangway  fixed  to  a  garden  wall,  or  to  the  fence  of  a  firamo^groimd  (aadi  as  ia 
i^own  in  MTeral  of  Mr.  Rutger'a  dengni,  in  pneeding  pagee  of  this  work), 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  fowls  firom  the  poultiy-yaid  to 
the  public  road. 

438.  JU  ponUr^otmM  should  hsTe  the  fcAowiag  particulars  attended  to  in 
their  construction.  They  should  all  face  the  south  or  south-east ;  and  all 
should  hare  walls  hollow,  or  of  sufficient  Uuekness  to  exclude  exlreme  eeld 
in  winter,  and  excesttve  heat  in  summer.  A  9-inch  brick  wall,  lik«  thai 
employed  in  England,  is  not  sufficiently  warm,  sTen  £n  the  dhnale  of  Loo- 
don,  unleM  the  bricks  be  kept  eo  far  apart  as  to  form  a  vacuity  of  at  leaai  2  in. 
in  the  mterior  of  the  wall.  The  height  of  the  side  walls  ahould  not  he  kss 
than  7  or  8  feet ;  but  9  or  10  feet  would  be  preferable^  as  admitting  move 
perfect  Tentilation  by  openings,  corered  with  latticework  or  wire^  immedutdy 
under  the  roof.  The  side  walls  should  be  plastered  with  cement,  «r  with 
sound  lime  and  sand,  so  as  not  to  harbour  insects,  and  to  admit  of  being 
washed  to  destroy  their  eggs,  if  any  should  have  been  deposited  on  them. 
The  ceilings  should,  in  general,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  floors 
should  be  laid  with  smooth  paTcment,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  washed  out  as 
dean  as  any  kitchen  floor.  In  every  poultry-house  there  ought  to  be  a  win- 
dow, with  the  sill  about  3  or  4  feetfrom  the  ground ;  the  sashes  being  glased, 
and  constructed  so  as  to  slide  past  each  other  in  grooves.  Th««  ahoold  bo 
inside  shutters  to  these  windows,  for  use  daring  winter;  end  outside  t^eaUen, 
luffer*  boarded,  to  dose  during  summer,  when  the  sashes  are  kept  open  all 
night.  Close  under  the  eaves,  there  ought  to  be  an  opening  for  ventilation, 
exactly  over  the  window,  of  the  same  breadth,  and  a  foot  in  depth,  with  a 
wire  grating,  and  a  shutter  on  the  inside,  to  dide  in  grooves,  and  which  should 
have  a  cord  attached  to  each  end,  hanging  down  within  reach,  so  as  to  draw 
it  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  The  roofii  of  all  poultry-houses  should  project  suffi- 
ciently to  protect  from  rain  the  side-wsUs,  and  the  outnde  stair  or  ladder, 
which  is  made  for  the  fowls  to  get  up  to  their  roost;  and  there  might  always 
to  be  gutters,  to  collect  the  water  from  the  rooi^  so  as  to  keep  the  ground 
immediatdy  in  front  of  the  poultry-house  doors  as  dry  as  posdUe.  Each 
kind  of  poultry  should  have  two  ^>artments :  one  for  roosting  in,  and  the 
other  for  laying  and  dtting  in ;  and,  in  large  establishments,  there  may  be 
two  or  three  other  houses,  for  fottening  in,  for  confining  individuals  rendered 
unfit  to  be  at  large  from  their  pugnacity  or  fi»m  disease,  and  also  for  rearing 
young  chickens,  unless  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  for  this  porpoae  in  the 
laying-houses. 

439.  Faltenmgf  pou^ergf.— -With  respeet  to  fattening  poultry  of  every  kind, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  recommendations  as  to  fatten- 
ing^ houses,  have  been  given  on  the  suppoution  that  every  kind  of  cramming 
and  confinement  in  coops  for  fottening  is  to  be  given  up ;  and  that  the  fowls 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  condition,  and  only  confined  for  a  week  or 
two  in  a  feeding-house,  with  a  small  yard  attached,  immediately  before  being 
killed.  We  may  also  observe  that  fowls,  so  far  from  fattening  better  alone 
and  in  solitary  coops,  actually  eat  more,  and  consequently  fotten  foster,  when 
severd  are  kept  together,  and  free  access  allowed  them  to  food  at  aU  hours  of 
the  day.    A  corresponding  system  has  for  some  years  past  been  adapted  for 
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fetdtog  sheep  and  eafttk,  and  widi  dnular  niceew.  HaTtng  thvi  noticed  tbe 
requuitee  eommoo  to  all  ponlti7-*hoiaset, «  rery  few  wordi  will  suffice  to  state 
what  is  peculiar  to  each. 

440.  Tke  hetk-home,  as  generally  lodging  the  most  numerous  and  useful 
class  of  poultry  in  a  yard^  requires  to  he  the  largest  The  roosting-house 
ahould  contain,  atleast,  a  square  foot  of  area  for  every  fowl  that  is  to  roost  in 
it;  this  average  allowing  rather  more  than  a  square  fbot  for  fbUgrown  fowls, 
and  less  for  chickens.  The  perches  for  roosting  on  may  either  form  a  slope 
from  within  8  ft  of  the  ground*  to  within  the  same  distance  of  the.  ceiling;  or 
they  may  form  a  floor  4  ft  below  the  ceiling ;  the  perches  being  placed  across 
the  house,  and  about  18  in.  apart  The  form  of  these  perches  ought  to  be 
square  or  angular  in  the  section ;  for  gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  bend  their 
toes  so  as  to  grasp  a  round  perch.  The  entrance  for  the  fowls  should  be  on  a 
level  with  the  roosting-floor,  from  which  the  ascent  and  descent  on  the  outside 
may  be  by  a  ladder  formed  by  nailing  fillets  of  wood  at  regular  distances  across 
a  board,  to  serve  as  steps ;  or,  which  is  m<»e  architectural,  by  neat  brick  or 
atone  steps,  projected  from  the  wall.  In  the  inside,  there  may  be  a  portable 
wooden  ladder,  to  enable  any  chickens  which  may  have  fidlen  from  the  roost 
during  the  night  to  get  up  again  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  go  out  with  the 
other  fowls,  at  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  stair.  There  ought  to  be 
a  shutter  to  this  opening,  which  should  be  carefully  dosed  every  night,  after 
the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost,  in  order  to  exclude  vermin.  The  great  advan- 
tages of  having  the  perches  all  on  one  level,  on  what  is  called  a  roosting-floor, 
instead  of  having  tbem  sloping  like  the  stege  of  a  green-house,  are,  that  the 
whole  of  the  fowls  roost  in  the  upper,  and  consequently  warmest,  part  of  the 
house;  that  dure  is  no  scrambling  among  the  stronger  fowls  to  get  to  the 
highest  perch,  in  consequence  of  which  the  weaker  ones  are  often  thrown 
down  and  hurt;  and  that  there  is  no  temptetion  to  the  stronger  fowls  to  fly 
up  to  their  perches  at  night,  or  fly  down  in  the  morning,  which  always  deranges 
the  weaker  ones  that  are  obliged  to  go  up  and  down  to  their  perches  by  the 
ladder.  The  shutter  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  ladder  should 
he  opened  every  morning  at  sunrise ;  or,  when  the  sun  rises  earlier  than  five 
or  six  o'clock,  at  whatever  hour  the  workmen  are  accustomed  to  go  to  work, 
in  order  that  the  fowls  may  get  out  to  pick  up  snails,  worms,  and  insects,  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  and  before  these  vermin  have  returned  to  their  holes 
in  the  soil.  Afterwards,  the  large  door  and  all  tbe  windows  of  the  roosting- 
house  should  be  opened,  and  left  in  that  state  till  towards  the  time  when  the 
fowls  usually  go  to  roost  The  floor,  in  the  mean  time,  should  have  been  care- 
fully washed  out,  so  that,  on  the  return  of  the  fowls,  they  may  find  their 
roosting-house  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  in  every  part 

441.  Tke  lafing  ond  sktimff-kmue  for  the  common  fowls  may  he  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  roostiog-house ;  but,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  a 
framework  of  perches  near  the  ceiling,  there  should  be  a  number  of  boxes 
about  18  inches  square,  each  with  a  little  doorway  cut  in  it  in  front,  for  the  hen 
to  enter  and  come  out  A  row  of  these  boxes  should  be  ranged  along  the  side 
and  hack  walls  on  the  floor,  for  sitting-boxes;  above  these,  if  many  fowls  are 
kept,  may  be  another  row  of  boxes  for  laying  in,  with  similar  doorways,  and  a 
ledgi^  alolig  them  in  front,  broad  enough  to  allow  the  hens  to  walk  along  it, 
and  which  may  be  aacended  to  by  a  ladder  (like  that  of  the  roosting-house)  at 
each  end.    When  the  hens  seem  inclined  to  sit,  the  requisite  number  of  eggs 
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it  put  into  one  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  lor  the  hen  to  lit  on ;  and  ahe  AaM 
be  supplied  with  food  and  water  in  the  hoose,  to  prevent  her  from  leaTing  her 
eggs  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Some  authors  direct  the  laying- 
boxes  to  be  always  raised  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  this  is  unneeesaaiy  if 
only  a  few  fowls  are  kept,  and  the  floor  is  quite  dry,  and  where  the  hens  have 
a  different  bouse  for  laying  in,  from  that  in  which  they  roost.  As  tiie  floor  of 
the  laying-house  will  not  be  so  dirty  as  that  of  the  roosting-house,  and  as  a 
moiit  floor  would  occasion  cramp,  and  consequently  death  to  the  young 
chickens,  it  should  never  be  washed,  but  only  strewed  with  clean  sand  every 
day,  the  dirty  sand  of  the  previous  day  being  first  swept  out 

442.  Warming  ike  hotue»  for  common  fotrit. — ^Wherever  it  is  intended  to 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter  season,  provision  should  be 
made  for  suppl3ring  artificial  heat  to  all  the  houses  occupied  by  the  comsaon 
fowls.  The  temperature  requbred  should  not  be  less  than  60°,  because  in  no 
case  do  fowls  lay  more  abundantly  than  in  common  cottages,  where  they  may 
be  said  to  live  with  the  family,  and  where  the  temperature  varies  in  the  winter 
season  from  50°  to  70°.  The  means  of  supplying  heat  may  be  a  smoke  flue 
conducted  along  the  back  and  sides  of  each  of  the  booses  (but  not  along  the 
front,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  entrance) ;  or  hot-water  pipes  may  be 
used  in  a  similar  manner ;  or  there  may  be  a  small  stove  in  each  house.  By  a 
little  contrivance  one  fire  may  be  made  to  heat  three  or  four  houses.  It  may 
also  sometimes  happen  that  the  common  fowl-houses  may  be  built  over  a  cow* 
house,  or  over  a  dung-pit ;  or  what  might  frequently  be  the  case,  a  lining  of 
dung  might  be  heaped  up,  when  the  artificial  heat  was  wanted,  along  the  out- 
side of  the  back  wall  of  the  fowl-houses.  In  general,  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
much  in  contriving  means  of  heating,  as  in  convincing  persons  who  keep 
fowlf,  that  artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  lay.  Eveiybody 
knows  that  eggs  are  cheaper  at  Midsummer  than  at  Christmas ;  though  but 
few  people  are  aware  that  the  only  reason  for  this  is,  the  increased  wannth  of 
the  former  season. 

443.  A  fattenhuf'housi  for  common  fowk  may  be  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  roosting-house  and  the  laying-house  Where  the  fowls  are  fattened  in 
coops,  these  should  be  placed  round  the  walls ;  but,  as  we  recommend  the  free 
meUiod  of  fattening,  that  is  allowing  them  to  be  at  liberty,  with  plenty  of  food 
to  eat  when  they  please,  we  consider  no  furniture  necessary,  farther  than  some 
roosting«-poles,  which  may  be  placed  round  the  walls  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  vesieli  for  containing  the  food  and  water,  whi^ 
may  he  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  In  front  of  the  fiittening-house  there 
should  be  a  space  enclosed  as  a  yard,  for  the  fowls  to  take  exercise  in ;  and  in 
this  yard  they  may  always  be  fed  in  mild  weather. 

444.  Tke  turkey-home  may  very  properly  adjoin  the  common  poultry- 
house,  and  it  need  not  differ  from  it  in  any  particular,  except  that  all  the 
details  of  fitting  up  may  be  one  fourth  part  larger.  The  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  outside  stair  should  be  one-fourth  higher,  and  one-fourth  wider;  and 
the  roosting-poles  should  be  2  ft  apart.  There  should  be  a  laying-house,  in 
which  the  boxes  may  be  2  ft.  square,  and  also  a  feeding-house  with  a 
feeding^yard. 

445.  HouiCM  for  Oumea  fimAe  and  pea  foa^  are  not  wanted,  as  these  hirds 
can  seldom  be  brought  either  to  roost  or  lay  in  any  regular  house.  An  open 
shed  or  a  tree  will  generally  be  found  their  roosting-place,  and  if  the  poultry 
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^neloBure  be  surrounded  by  %  thick  hedge,  or  if  it  contain  clumps  or  thickets 
of  shrubBy  their  nests  will  commonly  be  found  there. 

446.  Houses  for  aquatic  /ottri!i.— Where  only  a  few  geese  and  ducks  are 
kept,  one  house  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  provided  it  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  one  for  the  common  lodging-place,  one  for  laying  and  sitting,  and  the 
other  for  fattening.  No  other  furniture  or  fittings-up  are  requisite  than  boxes 
for  the  laying  and  sitting- house ;  those  for  the  ducks  may  be  18  in.  wide,  and 
2  ft  long ;  and  those  of  the  geese  proportionately  larger.  It  may  be  here 
observed,  that,  in  order  to  keep  ducks  and  geese,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
either  laige  deep  ponds,  or  running  watef .  A  basin  of  a  few  yards  in  diame- 
ter, and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their  swimming  in  it,  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient,  provision  being  made  for  a  frequent  supply  of  fresh  water.  Where 
geese  are  kept  in  any  quantity  they  require  a  yard  by  themselves,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  pasturage,  as  they  are  fond  of  grass,  and  it  appears  essen- 
tial to  them;  and  as,  when  confined  with  other  fowls,  they  become  very 
pugnacious  and  very  much  harau  hens  and  turkeys. 

447.  Fowls  may  be  kept  on  a  small  scale,  so  as  to  supply  the  family  with 
«ggs,  by  purchasing  hens  in  a  laying  state,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  port^ 
able  wooden  bouse,  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  nests ;  placing  this  in  a 
warm  situation,  as  in  a  stable  or  cow-house,  or  adjoining  a  kitchen  or  other 
room  having  constantly  a  fire  in  it ;  and  contriving  free  ingress  and  egress 
from  the  public  road,  or  from  some  extensive  space,  in  which  the  fowls  can 
run  about  and  find  vegetables  and  insects.  Besides  this  house  for  laying  in, 
there  would  require  to  be  another  adjoining  it,  and  of  the  same  size,  with 
perches  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on :  a  wooden  house  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  about 
the  same  length  and  breadth,  would  be  sufficient  for  roosting  ten  or  twelve 
full-grown  fowls,  and  one  of  half  that  size  would  be  sufficient  for  containing 
nests  for  them.  A  very  common  mode  in  which  small  fuwl-houses  of  this 
description  might  be  heated  is  by  a  pipe  of  hot  water,  communicating  with 
the  cistern  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  many  other  methods  might  be 
suggested.  In  short,  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  common  fowl, 
in  order  to  lay  abundance  of  wholesome  eggs,  requires  abundance  of  fiurina- 
ceous  food ;  an  extensive  range  of  surface  for  exercise,  and  for  picking  up 
green  meat,  insects,  worms,  and  other  animal  food,  and  the  small  stones 
and  gravel  necessary  for  digestion ;  and  that  when  the  fowl  is  not  in  active 
exercise,  it  should  be  in  a  temperature  of  between  dO""  and  60°,  he  will  be  at 
no  loss  for  contrivances  not  only  to  keep  fowls,  but  to  insure  an  abundant 
supply  of  eggs  during  the  winter  season.  Fowls  should  also  always  have 
access  to  mortar,  lime-rubbish,  or  chalk ;  as  if  they  have  not,  they  will  lay 
^gg^  without  shells. 

448.  7%tf  pigeon^hause,  or  doveeot,-^The  common  pigeon,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  may  be  kept  in  a  small  house,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
common  fowls ;  but  it  succeeds  better  in  buildings  somewhat  elevated,  or  in 
low  buildings  in  which  the  place  of  entrance  is  made  in  the  roof;  because 
pigeons  fly  higher  than  any  other  domesticated  birds.  A  very  convenient 
situation  is  a  loft  over  some  other  btdldhig,  or  when  there  are  various  out* 
buildings,  a  turret  may  be  added  where  it  will  have  a  good  effect  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  and  the  interior  turned  into  a  place  for  pigeons.  All 
the  fiting  up  requisite  is  to  place  nests  against  the  wall ;  these  nests  consist 
of  open  boxes,  about  a  foot  square,  with  the  lower  side  projecting  3  or  4 
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inches  for  the  biidi  to  light  upon.  The  heit  food  for  pigeons  is  pcaip  hm% 
they  will  eat  oats  and  barley  like  the  common  fowL  Where  pigeons  have 
not  an  eztensiTe  range,  it  is  oommon  to  place  in  the  pigeon- boose  a  lump 
composed  of  lime  rubbish,  loam,  salt,  and  other  matteis,  for  them  t*  peek  at 
occasionally,  and  which  it  is  found  prsrents  them  from  eating  the  lime  from 
chimney  tops,  and  o'ther  parts  of  buildings  which  they  frequent.  In  general, 
a  pigeon-house  may  always  be  made  an  ornamental  object,  whetiier  is  lams 
a  detached  building,  or  an  appendage  to  other  offices.  As  young  pigeons  are 
highly  yalued  in  the  kitchen  for  pies,  and  frdUgrown  ones  for  auhstantial, 
savoury,  and  sttmulatmg  food,  a  ptgeon-bouse  is  a  very  desirable  appendage 
to  every  suburban  residence  that  has  land  attached;  but,  where  there  is  no 
land,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  keep  pigeons,  as  they  must  necessarily  live  on  our 
neighbours. 

449.  Tk€  artery  is  an  enclosure  which  should  always,  if  posaibie,  be  of 
considerable  extent,  containing  houses  for  different  kinds  of  birds.  Umbs 
houses  may  be  small  rustic  structures,  each  with  an  enclosed  eonrt,  and 
covered  with  netting  or  wirework,  to  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  away,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  other  birds  in  a  wild  state.  In  these 
small  enclosures  the  young  are  reared;  and,  when  full-grown,  they  are 
allowed  during  the  day  to  go  at  large  in  the  aviary  ground.  An  aviary, 
where  there  are  ^yb  or  six  different  kinds  of  birds  to  be  kept,  should  never 
be  attempted  where  there  is  less  than  an  acre  of  ground ;  because  lew  things 
disfigure  either  grass  or  plants  so  much  as  a  superabundance  of  fowls  amoi^ 
them,  while  the  injury  to  the  birds  themselves,  for  want  of  space  for  cxereise, 
is  proportionately  great  The  birds  commonly  kept  in  aviaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London  are,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  partridges,  quails ;  led, 
black,  and  wood  grouse;  pigeons,  tortle-doves,  Muscovy  dueks^  the  Canadian 
goose,  the  bustard,  gulls,  and  curious  varieties  of  the  common  fowl,  such  as 
bantams,  &c.  There  is  however  no  limit  to  the  number  of  species  and 
varieties  of  birds  that  may  be  kept  in  aviaries,  provided  there  are  abundance 
of  space,  and  ample  pecuniary  means.  A  number  of  the  exotic  birds 
require  artificial  heat  in  their  roosting-plaees  during  the  wintw  season ;  bat 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  kinds  mentioned  above  as  commonly  kept  in 
aviaries. «  The  handsomest  places  of  this  kind  that  we  know,  near  London, 
are  at  Wobum  Abbey  in  Bedfordshire,  and  at  Cobham  Hall  in  Kent.  There 
was  formerly  a  tolerably  complete  aviary  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa, 
at  Chiswick ;  but  it  has  been  given  up  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  most  eom- 
plete  aviary  in  England  for  singing  birds,  is  at  Knowlesly  Hall,  near  LiverpooL 

450.  The  nvan  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  ornaments  to  a  piece  of  water 
of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent ;  and  it  is  useful  in  keeping  the  surface  of  llie 
water  free  from  weeds.  Swans  require  very  little  care  from  man,  except  that 
of  feeding  them  during  severe  weather  in  winter,  and  having  a  email  house 
for  the  protection  of  their  young.  Whenever  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of 
water  in  the  grounds  of  a  residence,  there  may  not  only  be  swans,  but  ducks 
of  different  kinds,  curious  geese,  gulls,  and  other  aquatic  fowls.  The  swans, 
as  we  have  above  observed,  are  usefrd  fbr  keeping  the  water  free  from  weeds, 
and  the  others  for  keeping  the  adjoining  grounds  free  from  worms,  slugs, 
snails,  &c. 

451.  Tke  roMt/ry.— Rabbits  may  frequently  be  kept  in  the  aviary,  though, 
unless  the  extent  of  ground  be  considerable,  they  are  better  in  an  area  by 
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themtelvet.  There  ore  two  kinde  of  rabbits  reared  for  the  market ;  one  ie 
the  common  wild  rabbit,  which  is  kept  in  warrens,  and  the  stock  taken  by 
nets  or  traps,  as  it  is  wanted  to  be  used  or  sent  to  market;  and  the  other,  the 
animal  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  kept  in  hutches  or  small  boxes,  and  fattened 
like  fowls  for  killing :  the  flesh  of  rabbits  of  the  latter  kind  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  wholesome ;  and,  leaving  the  treatment  of  them  to  those  who  advo* 
cate  cramming  fowls  and  stall-feeding  oxen,  we  shall  dose  what  we  have  to 
aay  on  this  subject,  by  recommending  the  keeping  of  rabbits,  of  what  are 
called  the  wild  or  common  kind,  in  a  house  with  a  small  yard  attached,  to 
aerve  as  a  warren  or  place  of  exercise.  The  house  may  form  one  of  the  same 
range  as  the  poultry-houses ;  and  the  warren  may  either  be  close  to  the  rab- 
bit-house, or  at  any  convenient  distance  from  it,  communicating  with  it  by  a 
covered  way.  The  artificial  warren  may  be  50  or  60  feet  square :  if  the  sub- 
aoil  be  dry,  the  surface  or  floor  of  the  warren  may  be  sunk  2  or  3  It,  and 
flunounded  by  a  wall  rising  3  or  4  feet  above  the  natural  snrfiuse  of  the 
ground ;  but,  if  the  subsoil  be  mobt,  then  the  warren  may  be  made  in  tha 
form  of  a  raised  ridge,  and  surrounded  by  a  dwarf  wall,  surmounted  by  an 
open  fence.  The  use  of  the  warren  is  for  the  rabbits  to  take  exercise  in  by 
burrowing;  and  hence,  when  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  free  for  this  purpose, 
it  ought  to  be  made  so  by  deep  trenching,  and  by  the  addition  of  sand.  In 
order  to  admit  a  flcee  circulation  of  air  to  the  warren,  and  also  to  admit  of 
seeing  it  at  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  surrounded  by  a  high  close  fence ; 
but  a  sunk  wall  will  always  be  necessary,  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  burrow- 
ing into  the  adjacent  grounds.  The  rabbits  should  never  be  fed  in  the  war- 
ren, but  dways  in  the  rabbit-house;  and  this  should  be  done  at  stated  times^ 
in  order  that  the  rabbits  may  acquire  the  habit  of  appearing  there  regularly. 
452.  7%e  apiary  is  another  source  of  interest  to  all  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  fortunately  it  may  be  indulged  in  by  the  humblest  labourer,  no  less  than 
by  the  wealthiest  citisen,  provided  there  wxe  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood containing  flowers.  A  beehive,  when  there  is  no  room  for  it  any- 
where else,  may,  like  a  pigeon-house,  or  even  a  garden  of  pots,  be  placed  on 
the  roof  of  the  house.  Much  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  written  on  the 
subject  of  bees;  and  the  kinds  of  hives  are  proportionately  numerous.  In- 
stead of  pointing  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
principal  of  these,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  observing  that,  where  little  or 
no  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  bees,  except  perhaps  at  the  swarming  season, 
the  common  hive  of  the  country,  whatever  that  may  be, — ^for  example  the 
straw  hive  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  the  trunk  or  pipe  hive 
in  Poland,  and  the  cork  hive  in  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  will,  in  our  opinion, 
be  found  the  best,  because  everybody  understands  it ;  but  tiwt,  where  there 
is  leisure,  and  a  disposition  to  attend  to  bee  culture,  Nutt's  hives  are  by  far  the 
best  that  have  been  yet  invented.  It  has  been  a  great  object  with  the  inven- 
tors of  hives  to  devise  means  for  taking  the  h<mey  without  killing  the  bees ; 
and  Mr.  Nutt  not  only  effects  this,  but  what  is  of  incomparably  more  import 
tanee,  he  prevents  young  bees  from  being  generated,  except  when  they  are 
wanted,  and  consequently  prevents  swarming  with  all  its  attendant  troublesL 
The  principle  upon  which  all  Mr.  Nutt's  improvements  are  founded,  is  that  of 
regulattng  the  temperature  of  the  hives,  so  that  the  bees  may  breed  in  one 
temperature,  and  make  their  honey  in  another.  Under  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  the  queen  bet  will  not  lay  eggs,  nor  will  these  eggs  be  hatched ;  whOe 
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the  process  of  coHecting  and 
storing  up  honey  goes  on  with- 
out much  reference  to  tempera- 
ture, provided  the  sun  shines. 
Nutt's  hive  requires  to  be  placed 
under  some  description  of  co- 
ver or  bee-house.  This  should, 
in  general,  be  so  contrived  as 
to  leave  free  access  to  the  hive 
behind,  and  hence  it  can  never 
be  placed  against  a  wall,  or 
against  a  house.  It  may  be 
in  a  detached  building,  consist^ 
ing  of  a  rustic  structure  cover- 
ed with  bark;  or  it  may  be 
placed  under  a  roof  open  on 
every  side,  the  props  being 
rustic  pillars,  and  the  roof  being 
covered  with  thatch^  reeds, 
woodman's  chips,  spray,  bark, 
heath,  or  similar  materials. 
Fig.  217.  shows  a  handsome 
bee-canopy  of  this  kind,  cover- 
ing one  of  Nutt*s  hives,  which  stands  in  a  recess  in  the  pleasure-ground  at 
Chipstead  Place,  in  Kent.  At  Bayswater,  our  Nutt*s  hive  is  placed  in  the 
front  of  a  veranda  (see  fig,  218.),  in  a  line  with  its  pillars,  and  is  consequently 
protected  frtmi  perpendicular 
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rain ;  but  as  the  excessive  heat 
of  summer  is  equally  injurious 
wiUi  rain,  it  is  protected  from 
that,  and  from  the  sudden  in- 
fluence of  either  heat  or  cold 
in  winter,  by  a  casing  of  broom 
and  heath.  The  back  of  the 
hive,  where  the  doors  are,  on 
opening  which  the  bees  may 
be  seen  at  work,  is  most  con- 
veniently examined  from  the 
veranda. 

463.  The  fi9hpfmdt.^T\ie 
custom  of  keeping  fish  in  the 
grounds  of  country  residences 
is  much  less  cominon  now  than 
it  was  in  the  days  when,  from 
the  whole  country  being  Ca- 
tholic, fish  was  essentia]  as  an 
article  of  food  two  days  in  every 
week;  and  when  the  commu- 
nication between  the  interior 
and  the  sea  was  so  slow,  as  to 
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be  unavftilable  for  the  transport  of  fish.  NeTertheless,  fishponds,  wherever 
they  can  be  made,  are  not  only  sources  of  beauty  In  the  landscape,  but  of 
interest  and  use  with  reference  to  the  fish  that  may  be  reared  and  fed 
in  them.  In  every  garden,  however  small,  and  even  in  every  green-house 
or  conservatory,  there  may  be  a  vase  or  small  basin  for  gold  and  silver 
fish.  These  require  very  little  care,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the  open 
air,  except,  in  the  latter  case,  breaking  the  ice  in  winter,  to  admit  air  when 
the  water  is  froxen  over.  Should  the  fish,  however,  be  intended  to  breed,  the 
pond  must  be  in  a  warm  situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water  early  in  the  season ;  and  the  nuirgin  must  be  shallow 
and  sandy,  as  it  is  only  in  shallow  water  on  a  sandy  bottom,  or  on  roots  or 
bundles  of  sticks,  that  fish  will  deposit  their  spawn.  The  carp,  the  tench, 
and  the  perch  are  the  most  convenient  fishes  for  managing  in  artificial  ponds ; 
and,  throughout  Europe,  they  are  more  used  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other 
kinds.  Of  these,  the  carp  is  incomparably  the  best,  on  account  of  its  aston- 
ishing fecundity,  its  large  size,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows  when 
well  fed,  notwithstanding  the  great  age  which  it  has  been  known  to  attain. 
To  manage  carp  properly,  three  ponds  are  requisite;  one  for  breeding, 
another  for  rearing,  and  a  third  for  feeding.  In  the  spawning  or  breeding 
pond,  full-grown  fish  should  be  put  early  in  Spring ;  the  season  for  spawning 
being  firom  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the  time  varying 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season.  After  spawning,  the  old  fish  are  put 
back  into  the  feeding  pond,  and  the  young  fry  left  to  themselves  (ill  the 
spawning  season  approaches  in  the  following  year.  They  are  then  removed 
to  the  nundng-pond,  where  they  remain  about  two  years,  the  time  varying 
according  to  their  nrowth.  Every  season  the  nursing-pond  is  drawn,  and  all 
the  fish  which  are  V>ove  5  in.  in  length,  put  into  the  feeding-pond ;  whence 
the  largest  are  taken  out  as  wanted  for  use.  When  wanted  of  extraordinary 
size,  they  may  be  kept  in  stews,  and  fed  with  garbage,  boiled  potatoes,  bread, 
boiled  rice,  or  any  soft  substance  which  does  not  require  mastication.  Their 
natural  food  consists  of  the  larvae  of  insects,  worms,  and  soft  aquatic  plants. 
The  pond  in  which  the  feeding  fish  are  kept,  should  be  rather  deep,  and  have 
a  soft  marly  or  muddy  bottom,  and  a  warm  exposure ;  the  water  should  be 
soft,  and  this  it  generally  is  on  marly  soils  :  when  carp  are  fed  in  stews,  they 
should  be  kept  in  rain  water.  A  carp  will  usually  attain  the  weight  of  3  lbs. 
in  six  years,  and  6  lbs.  in  ten  years.  The  largest  ever  caught  was  not  quite 
20  lbs.  weight.  They  are  in  season  from  October  to  April.  The  whole  busi« 
ness  of  stocking  ponds,  and  raising  and  fattening  carp,  is  reduced  to  a  regular 
system,  which  is  practised  extensively  in  the  interior  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  more  particularly  of  Prussia.  But  in  villa  plea8ure»grounds,  it  may  be  tried 
with  a  single  pond;  taking  care  to  reduce  the  number  of  fish  by  using  some 
of  the  largest  every  year  in  the  proper  season.  From  300  to  400  carp  to  an 
acre,  is  the  number  allowed  in  the  feeding-ponds  in  Prussia ;  but  in  these 
ponds  very  little  food  is  given,  and  hence  the  range  required  is  the  greater. 
The  tench  is  generally  kept  in  the  same  pond  as  the  carp,  and  requires  the 
same  treatment  It  will,  however,  thrive,  and  even  attain  an  extraordinary 
size,  in  situations,  and  in  stagnant  fetid  water,  where  no  other  fish  would 
live.  The  tench  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  requires  less  oxygen  than  any 
other  fish.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Briliah  FUheMy  says 
that  the  tench  can  breathe  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  the 
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ftOOOth  part  of  tbe  bulk  of  the  water ;  ordinary  river  water  uraally  eaDtaiaing 
the  100th  part  of  oxygen.  Hencei  tench  will  thriTe  in  deep  muddy  hoUi^ 
where  no  other  fish  could  exist ;  though,  in  this  case,  they  ihould  be  kept  a 
week  or  ten  dayi  in  clear  water,  before  using  for  the  table,  in  order  that  the 
muddy  taste  may  go  off.  The  tench  is  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  mattav 
which  is  said  to  have  a  healing  property  for  other  fish  if  they  mb  themselves 
against  it  when  they  are  wounded ;  and  hence  the  tench  is  vulgarly  called  the 
fishes'  physician.  The  perch  requires  clearer  water  than  either  the  caip  or 
the  tench,  and  will  thrive  in  rivers  where  the  current  is  not  too  rapid.  Wbea 
kept  in  stews,  there  should  he  a  stream  of  water  constantly  running  through 
these.  The  perch  eats  worms,  flies,  and  young  fi»h  of  its  own  kind,  and  also 
minnows,  and  small  roach,  dace,  Arc.  The  eel  thrives  in  deep,  muddy,  ahady 
ponds,  where,  however,  the  water  must  not  be  stagnant  Eeb  attain  the 
greatest  sise  in  millponds,  or  in  muddy  rivers,  in  &e  soft  banks  of  wfaidi  they 
can  bury  themselves  12  or  16  inches  deep,  while  the  stream  continues  con- 
stantly running  its  course  over  the  mud,  and  where  they  are  frequently  feand« 
and  dug  out  or  speared,  in  the  winter.  In  stews  they  may  be  fed  at  discre* 
tion,  with  snails,  firogs,  worms,  See. ;  and  will  attain  a  Isrge  sise,  but  diey  are 
seldmn  kept  in  ponds,  as  they  destroy  other  fish.  It  is  not  known  to  many 
persons  that  the  eel,  in  the  summer  season,  firequently  quits  the  water  during 
the  night,  and  wanders  among  grass  in  search  of  dugs,  frogs,  and  wonns; 
yet  this  is  the  case,  and  where  there  is  a  mill-pond,  or  a  dam  between  two 
ponds,  large  eels  may  often  be  seen  in  a  warm  summer's  evening,  when  the  ~ 
meadows  are  wet  with  dew,  making  their  way,  with  an  undulating,  or  wrig- 
gling, though  not  very  rapid  motion,  through  tiie  long  grass,  in  seardi  of  food, 
or  from  one  pond  to  the  other*  The  ptke  grows  to  a  luge  size  in  atews  or 
ponds,  where  it  requires  dear  and  hard  water;  but  it  is  W  voracious  that  its 
keep  is  very  expensive,  as  it  devours  all  the  other  fish,  and  even  all  die  fiy  of 
its  own  species  that  come  within  its  reach.  "  Eight  pike,"  says  Mr.  Jesoe, 
**  about  5  lbs.  weight  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons  in  three  weeks." 
**  In  de&ult  of  other  fish,"  says  Mr.  YarreU,  "  pikes  will  seise  moor-hens, 
ducks,  or  indeed  any  animals  of  small  nze,  whether  alive  or  dead."  Tliey 
swim  rapidly,  and  dart  at  their  prey  with  great  fierceness;  and  from  this^ 
thdr  extraordinary  strength  and  boldness,  and  their  voradty,  they  afibid 
more  sport  than  most  other  kinds  of  fish  to  the  angler.  The  roach  and  daee 
are  sometimes  kept  in  ponds,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  water, 
but  their  flesh  is  innpid  and  woolly.  Gudgeons,  and  other  common  small 
fish,  are  usually  found  in  rivers;  as  are  trout,  which,  however,  may  be  kepl^ 
and  will  attain  a  large  sise,  in  ponds  which  have  a  hard  rocky  bottom,  dear 
water,  and  a  constant  stream  running  through  them. 

454.  (Hher  tmmali  thai  map  be  kepi  m  eautUry  reeideneee. — ^Those  who 
wish  to  add  to  their  sources  of  recreadon  and  amusement  may  keep  land 
tortoises,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proposed  to  keep  rabbits,  but 
with  a  smaller  exercising*ground,  and  they  may  feed  them  with  com,  meal, 
and  succulent  vegetables,  and  use  them  as  food ;  or  they  may  keep  them  in 
the  open  garden,  being  fed  with  lettuces,  cabbages,  &c,  and  allowed  to 
burrow  in  the  soil  during  winter.  Tortoises,  however,  cannot  be  kept,  except 
in  mild  situations,  not  much  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  for  they  are  very 
impatient  of  odd.  The  tree  frog,  which  feeds  on  flies,  might  be  kept  in 
cages^  or  at  liberty,  in  green-houses  and  vineries ;  either  merely  as  an  oma- 
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metity  or  td  destroy  the  flies  and  other  ihsecte :  and  the  large  green  frog  might 
be  kept  in  ponds,  and  fed  for  culinary  purposes,  as  it  is  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  The  edible  snail  (Hdlix  pomjitia  £.)  might  be  kept,  as  it  is  near 
Vienna,  in  large  pits  covered  with  boards,  and  fed  with  cabbage  leaves  and 
other  vegetables.  The  river  crawfish  (^stacus  fluvi&tiliB)  is  not  very  common 
in  Britain,  but  it  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  the 
marshy  meadows  of  ihe  Vistula,  near  Warsaw.  These  fish  are  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy  on  the  Continent,  either  boiled  and  eaten  cold  like  shrimps,  or 
put  into  soup.  In  England  they  are  found  in  meadows  on  the  margins  of 
the  Trent;  and  it  might  amuse  a  curious  suburban  resident  desirous  of 
making  escperiments,  to  try  to  subject  them  to  cultivation.  The  medicinal 
leech,  which  lives  chiefly  on  the  spawn  of  fish  or  of  frogs,  might  easily  be 
kept  in  small  ponds,  provided  care  were  taken  to  prevent  it  from  getting  to 
the  fishponds ;  during  summer,  the  leeches  come  out  on  the  grass  in  search  of 
snails  and  other  food  during  night,  and  during  winter  they  go  into  deep  water. 
The  silkworm,  wherever  there  is  a  white  mulberry  tree,  or  abundance  of 
lettuces,  may  be  reared,  and  silk  produced  as  an  amusement.  The  eggs, 
which  may  be  procured  in  Covent  Garden  market  in  May  and  June,  require 
to  be  hatched  in  a  temperature  of  from  6(f  to  S(f,  on  dry  shelves,  kept  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  and  the  worms  require  to  be  carefully  tended  and  well 
fed.  The  silk^  however,  produced  in  England,  is  of  no  value  but  as  a 
curiosity,  from  its  want  of  tenacity ;  the  thread  only  acquiring  the  necessary 
toughness  to  enable  it  to  be  reeled  and  spim  with  a  view  to  profit,  in  a  hot 
and  dry  climate. 

465.  The  lee^hoiue, — Ice  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar  with  as  much  ease  as 
eosls,  wine,  or  beer.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  have  the  walls  and  roof  of 
extra  thickness,  so  as  to  exclude  heat;  or  to  have  them  built  double,  or  bat- 
tened, and  lathed  and  plastered.  By  the  last  process,  a  vacuity  is  formed 
completely  round  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  ice^chamber ;  and  a  similar  vacuity 
should  be  formed  under  the  floor,  communicating  with  a  drain  having  a  trap, 
so  as  to  convey  away  any  water  that  may  collect  from  the  thawing  of  the  ice, 
without  admitting  fredi  ur  by  the  drain;  This  cellar  should  either  have 
double  doors  pla^  2  or  8  feet  distant  from  each  other ;  or,  when  the  ice  is 
pat  in,  an  ample  space  should  be  left  between  it  and  the  door,  in  order  to 
allow  room  for  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  to  serve  as  a  nonconducting  medium 
to  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  In 
filling  an  ice-cellar,  the  ice,  having  been  first  collected  and  laid  down  near  it. 
Is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  then  pounded  till  it  becomes  a  powder  com- 
posed of  partides  not  larger  than  those  of  sand  or  coarse  salt  It  is  then 
carried  into  the  cellar,  and  laid  up  in  a  heap,  beating  each  layer  as  depo- 
sited, so  as  to  form  the  wholes  into  a  compact  mass,  and  occasionally  sprink- 
ling a  Httle  water  over  it,  in  order  to  consolidate  it  An  improved  method 
consists  in  using  water  impregnated  with  salt,  by  dissolving  10  lbs.  of  common 
salt  in  10  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  pouring  it  on  the  ice  through  a  common 
garden  watering-pot,  every  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness,  as  the  cellar  is  filling. 
The  ice,  in  cellars  filled  in  this  manner,  will  be  found  when  opened  in  sum- 
mer, to  eonrist  of  one  solid  mass  of  ice,  which  cannot  be  broken  without  the 
pickaxe.  It  will  keep  much  longer  without  thawing  in  the  cellar,  and  also 
much  longer  when  exposed  to  the  open  air;  because  salt  water,  and  conse- 
quently salted  ice,  has  a  moch  less  capacity  for  heat  than  fresh  water  or  fresh 
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ice.  Thii  mode  of  keeping  ice  was  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Jametf  Yomgv  gar- 
dener at  Wtllford  House,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  induced  to  try  it,  because 
the  icehouse  there  was  placed  in  a  veiy  exposed  situation,  the  sun  shilling  on 
it  from  rising  to  setting.  Before  the  use  of  salt,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  the  ice  above  a  year ;  but,  afterwatds,  it  was  kepi  three  years,  and  the 
last  of  it  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  the  first. 

456.  The  ke-ceUar, — ^The  cool  temperature  by  which  the  ice  must  be  am- 
rounded,  to  make  it  keep,  has  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  niches  or  shelves 
within  the  ice-house,  or  in  the  passage  leading  to  it,  for  keeping  artidea  eool 
in  the  summer  season.  Thii  has  been  tried  with  great  success  in  the  case  of 
common  ice-houses ;  and  it  would  in  all  probabflity  succeed  in  the  case  of 
ice-cellars,  though  the  difficulty  in  this  last  case  would  perhaps  be  increased 
from  the  want  of  ventilation.  We  have  already,  in  this  work,  expressed  oiv 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  mors  convenient  to  have  the  place  for  keeping  the 
ice  connected  with  the  dwelling-house,  either  as  a  cellar  under  the  living- 
rooms,  or  as  a  cellar  under  some  of  the  out-door  offices,  and  to  place  it  under 
the  care  of  the  butler,  than  to  form  it  in  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
place  it  under  the  care  of  the  gardener.  However,  as  the  common  pnju- 
dice  is  in  favour  of  ice-houses  built  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open  groond% 
we  shall  here  describe  one  of  these  formed  according  to  the  best  principles. 

457.  Oul^'-door  Jce-Aoii»««.—- Where  the  soil  is  wet,  and  does  not  admit  of 
underground  drainage,  the  icehouse  may  be  constructed  above  the  natural 
surface,  and  afterwards  surrounded  and  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth  f  it 
being  farther  protected  from  the  heat  by  trees  or  shrubs,  or  what  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  either,  by  a  covering  of  giant  ivy.  The  common  form  of  out- 
door ice-houses  is  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  supposed  advantage  of  this  fom 
is,  that  as  part  of  the  ice  thaws,  the  remainder  slides  down  the  sides  of  the 
cone,  and  still  keeps  in  one  compact  body.  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  the 
advantage  by  no  means  compensates  for  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  ice- 
house in  the  conical  form.  A  plain  square  room,  with  double  side  walls»  say 
a  foot  apart,  a  double  arch  over,  and  a  double  floor  under,  which  can  be  built 
with  the  same  ease  as  any  common  cellar,  will,  all  other  circumstances  being 
alike  favourable,  keep  the  ice  as  long  as  any  conical  form  whatever.  Where 
there  is  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  heat,  treble  walls,  roof,  and 
floor  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  entrance,  which  should  always  be  three  or 
four  yards  in  length,  instead  of  being  straight,  may  he  made  crooked,  with  a 
door  at  each  turn.  The  space  between  at  least  two  of  the  doors  should 
always  be  filled  with  straw ;  and,  to  render  the  removal  of  thb  straw  easy, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  pass  flrom  the  outer  door  to  the  ice,  it  might  be 
put  into  two  or  more  canvass  bags,  like  immense  cushions,  which  might  be 
hooked  to  the  ceiling  and  the  sides,  so  as  to  close  up  every  interstice.  He 
space  between  the  lecond  and  third  doors  may  be  widened,  and  fitted  up 
with  shelves  for  holding  articles  which  reqxiire  to  be  kept  cool,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  if  they  were  placed  in  the  ice-house.  Fig.  219.  is  a  section, 
and  fy.  220.  a  ground  plan,  of  an  ice-house  on  the  inverted  cone  principle, 
but  of  a^  improved  construction.  This  form,  as  usually  employed  in  English 
country  seats,  frequently  fails  in  keeping  the  ice,  from  not  having  douUe 
walls  and  double  or  treble  doors,  or  from  imperfect  drainage;  but  the  plan 
now  submitted  is  free  from  these  defects,  and  will  keep  ice  throughout  the 
year  in  any  climate,  if  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth  or  straw. 
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In  this  design,  a  is  the  well  or 
cellar  for  the  ice ;  ft,  a  drain 
from  its  bottom,  for  carrying 
off  such  water  as  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  thawing 
of  the  ice ;  c,  a  trap  in  this 
drain  to  prerent  the  external 
air  from  communicating  with 
that  of  the  ice-house ;  and  d,  a 
leaden  pipe  from  this  trap,  con- 
nected with  a  small  pump  at  g. 
The  object  of  this  pump  is  to 
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allow  of  making  use,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  of  the  very  cold  water  pro- 
duced by  the  thawuig  of  the  ice,  either  for  cooling  wines  or  water ;  and  in  order 
that  there  may  always  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  produced  by  the 
melted  ice  in  the  trap,  it  may  be  made  of  considerable  sise,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
resenroir  or  welL  This  water  would  be  very  nearly  as  cold  as  the  ice,  and  might 
be  used  for  all  the  same  purposes ;  while  it  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  obtainable  immediately,  whenever  it  was  wanted,  and  with  very  little 
trouble.  There  are  five  doors  to  this  ice-house,  at/ ^,  A,  t,  and  ^;  and  a  vacuity 
(2),  one  foot  wide,  between  the  two  walls  surrounding  the  cellar,  and  covering 
the  inner  division  of  the  passage  (m).  This  passage  may  be  fitted  up  with 
shelves,  as  a  place  for  keeping  vegetables  and  various  other  articles  of  food 
(raw  or  cooked)  fresh  during  summer.  The  cone  containing  the  ice  being 
supposed  to  be  under  ground,  the  natural  level  of  the  surface  is  shown  at 
n  n ;  and  the  whole  superstructure  may  be  covered  in  Britain,  to  the  depth 
of  2  or  3  feet  with  earth,  planted  with  ivy  and  surrounded  with  trees.  In 
warmer  climates  the  depth  of  earth  ought  to  be  increased  to  8  or  10  feet* 
The  sise  of  the  well  ought  also  to  be  enlarged,  and  there  might  be  even  a 
third  vacuity  round  it.  The  space  between  the  doors  t  and  k  diould  be  filled 
up  by  a  barley-straw  cushion,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  similar  cushions 
against  the  doors  g  and  A,  at  least  during  summer.  The  two  recesses,  o  and 
p,  are  here  shown  only  2  ft.  in  depth ;  but,  by  making  the  walls  behind  them 
of  brick,  that  depth  may  be  increased  at  pleasure.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that,  in  situations  where  brick  is  cheaper  than  stone,  all  the  walls  in  this 
design  may  be  built  hollow;  and  that  the  side  walls  of  the  ice-well  need  not 
be  more  than  the  width  of  a  brick  in  thickness,  the  one  waQ  being  tied  into 
the  other.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
cover  the  building  with  earth,  a  covering  of  straw  or  reeds,  or  even  planting 
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ivy  againtt  tlie  outside  waUs,  and  tanoundiDg  the  wbole  witli  a  flew  tx<ec^ 
wUl  be  equally  efficient  in  keeping  out  the  heat.  If  trees  cannot  be  planted, 
on  account  of  the  soil,  or  of  shutting  out  any  yiew,  a  slight  roof  elevated  on 
props  of  any  sort  will  have  the  same  effect  One  of  the  most  effective  iee- 
houses  that  we  have  ever  seen,  was  sheltered  m  this  manner  by  a  wire  treUk^ 
covered  with  Ayrshire  roses,  honeysuckles,  clematis,  and  Virginian  creeper. 
Ice-houses  may  be  built  square  just  as  well  as  round;  and  are  at  less  expense, 
as  effective  above  the  surface  as  under  it  A  square  ice-house  above  ground, 
or  sunk  3  ft  into  it,  may  have  treble  hollow  floors  formed  of  bricks  on  edge, 
covered  with  foot-tiles  or  flagstones ;  and  its  side  waUs  may  be  treble  also, 
and  built  of  bricks  on  edge.  To  form  the  roof,  a  9-inch  semicireular  arch 
may  be  first  thrown  on  these  walls,  and  over  this  arch  three  vacuities  built  of 
bricks  on  edge  and  tiles:  there  may  be  ^re  doors,  as  in  fy,  220. ;  and  the 
whole  may  be  covered  with  a  cone  of  earth  or  thatch  4  ft.  thick,  and  clothed 
with  giant  ivy.  In  fact,  by  the  use  of  framework,  or  a  stratum  of  loose 
stones  to  keep  the  ice  from  the  ground  and  to  allow  the  water  produced  by 
its  thawing  to  drain  away  from  it,  and  abundance  of  thatch,  ice  may  be  kept 
above  ground  just  as  easily  as  potatoes.  Ice-houses  are,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  of  comparatively  little  importance,  from  the  number  of  freesing 
machines,  refrigerators,  and  other  machines  for  making  and  keeping  ice, 
which  have  been  lately  invented. 


SECTION    III. 

^      TBK   SCBtfERY   Of   A   COUIITRT  VANSIOII   RESIDBNeS» 

458.  OenenU  oif  srvolMiit. — Every  place  may  be  considered  as  producing 
diree  leading  impressions  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger :  that  called  forth  by  the 
entrance  lodge,  gates,  and  the  portion  of  the  approach  which  is  seen  through 
the  latter ;  that  which  is  produced  by  the  first  good  view  of  the  house, 
obtained  firom  the  approach  road;  and  that  which  is  obtained  fr-om  the  draw* 
mg-room  windows,  after  entering  the  house.  There  are  many  houses  in 
romantic  or  other  extraordinary  situations^  to  which  these  remarks  may  not 
be  strictly  ap^icable ;  but  that  &ey  are  so  to  all  country  houses  in  co«paT»> 
tively  flat  or  tame  countries,  we  think  few  persons  of  observation  will  doubt. 
In  this  section,  therefore,  we  shall  submit  a  few  supplsmeniary  observations 
on  each  of  these  points,  commencing  with  the  entranee  lodge  and  gates. 

459.  The  snlnmor  lodpe  mnd  ^otM.— Good  sense  dictates  that  the  arcbiteo* 
ture  of  the  eutrance  lodge  and  gates  should  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
house ;  and  hence,  if  the  dwelling-bouse  and  ofiioes  have  any  marked  chsr 
racter  of  the  Ronum,  Italian,  Gothic,  or  other  styles,  the  same  ought  also  to 
be  obvious  in  the  lod^«  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  architecture  of  the  house 
and  ofiices  be  mixed,  or  anomalous,  so  may  be  that  of  the  lodge ;  <«tbe  lodge 
may  be  wholly  in  any  one  of  the  styles  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  others  in 
^  mansion.  That  in  every  case  the  lodge  ought  to  be  in  a  humbler  style 
of  design  than  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  place,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  its  more  humble  use.  Independently  altogether  of  style,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  magnitude  and  seeming  importance  of  the  lodge  be 
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not  8uch  as  to  raise  false  expectations  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  house ;  at  the  same  time,  no  lodge  vhateyer  ought  to  be  so  small  as  to 
raise  doubts  in  the  spectator  of  its  being  a  comfortable  habitation  for  a  human 
being.  This  idea  ought  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  as  well  as  those 
which  respect  style ;  for  few  things  connected  with  an  elegant  country  resi- 
dence are  more  offensiye  to  a  humane  mind,  than  to  see  boxes  set  down  as 
lodges,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  square,  with  rooms  not  above 
7  ft.  high  in  the  clear.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  occupant  has  children, 
he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  live  with  half  his  family  in  a  box  on  one  side  of 
the  gate,  and  to  send  the  other  half  to  sleep  in  a  box  on  the  other  side. 

460.  Oatet. — Whether  a  gate  ought  to  be  of  open  work  that  may  be  seen 
through,  or  of  close  boards  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view,  is  a  question  that  has 
reference  chiefly  to  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns.  In  all  coun- 
try residences,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  gates  being  of  open  work ;  and 
there  is  an  advantage  to  the  public  in  their  being  so,  as  it  enables  the  passing 
stranger  to  form  some  idea  of  the  place,  and  also  tends  to  ornament  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  gates  of  most 
small  places  near  towns  ought  to  be  close ;  because  one  great  object  of  every 
country  residence  is  privacy,  and,  in  a  small  place,  without  close  gates,  pri- 
vacy is  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  in  residences  near  towns,  where  the 
house  forms  part  of  a  street  or  row,  and  where  the  entrance  door  is  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  road,  an  open  gate  allows  the  servants  to  see  any  person  who 
may  ling,  either  from  the  entrance  door  or  the  kitchen  window ;  and  thus 
enables  them'  to  avoid  losing  their  time  by  going  to  open  the  gate  for  beggars 
and  other  intruders.  In  similar  situations,  it  is  often  convenient,  when  there 
are  dose  gates,  to  have  a  small  grating,  with  a  slide  within,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  servant  to  speak  to  any  person  calling  at  the  gate  before  opening  it. 
A  door  is  also  sometimes  made  in  the  carriage  gate,  to  facilitate  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  persons  without  opening  the  entire  gate.  Close  gates  may, 
also,  be  sometimes  desirable  in  point  of  effect,  even  where  they  are  not 
required  to  insure  privacy.  Wherever  there  is  any  very  striking  object  withitt 
the  grounds,  which  can  be  seen  ttom  the  entrance  gate  to  better  advantage 
than  it  can  be  from  any  other  situation,  then  we  should  say  that  a  close  gate 
was  desirable ;  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  object  alluded  to  might  not  be 
marred  to  a  stranger,  by  his  seeing  it  imperfectly  before  he  entered  the 
grounds,  and  thus  getting  his  first  impression  of  it  disfigured  by  the  bars  o^ 
the  open  gate.  At  Blenheim,  a  more  striking  view  of  the  lake  and  bridge 
than  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  bursts  upon  the  eye 
of  the  stranger,  when  the  close  gates  at  Woodstock  are  thrown  open  ;  but  if 
open  bars  were  substituted  for  these  heavy  doors,  the  spectator  would  see  the 
lake  and  bridge  first  through  them,  and  the  striking  effect,  which  now  pro- 
duces a  strong  emotion  of  admiration  and  astonishment,  would  be  frittered 
away. 

461.  ne  ttyle  cf  the  entrance  gatee  ought  to  be  as  much  attended  to  as  that 
of  the  lodge.  They  ought  neither  to  be  so  plain  as  to  resemble  common  field 
gates  (see  Jig,  221),  nor  so  covered  with  ornament  as  to  b«  disproportionate 
to  the  style  of  the  house  (see  Jig,  222).  Whatever  style  is  employed  in  the 
house  and  lodge,  the  lines,  forms,  and  ornaments  of  that  style  ought  alone  to 
be  employed  in  the  gates.  In  the  case  of  houses  in  the  Elizabethan,  or  in 
the  Gothic  style,  this  would  give  rise  to  many  rich  and  beautiful  designs ; 
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very  different,  indeed,  from  those  cMt  and  wrought  iron  patterns  manufac* 
tured  by  wholesale,  and  set  up  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  style  of  the 
lodge  or  house  to  which  they  belong ;  but  which,  from  their  cheapness,  are 
now  so  very  generally  adopted  by  country  gentlemen.  The  sight  of  these 
gates,  at  the  entrance  to  a  place,  forbids  all  idea  of  taste  penrading  the 
interior  of  the  grounds.  The  great  point  for  an  artist  or  an  amateur  to  bear 
in  mind  is,  the  difference  between  a  gate  which  is  merely  to  serve  as  die 
moveable  part  of  a  fSonce,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons  and  things  to 
pass  from  one  side  of  the  fence  to  the  other,  and  a  gate  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
portal  to  a  human  residence.  The  humblest  cottage,  if  this  idea  were  home 
in  mind,  would  be  approached  through  a  gate  superior  in  style  of  design  to 
the  gate  or  door  into  the  adjoining  field ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
inferior  to  the  gate  of  a  farm-house.  We  shall  now  give  two  or  three  designs 
for  entrance  lodges  and  gates,  referring  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to 
know  more  on  the  subject  to  our  Eneifelop^tdia  of  CoUage^  Fwrw^  amd  VHia 
Architecture f  p.  997,  to  p.  1006. 
462.  Parker*9  eeff-acting  gate,  Jig.  223,  opens  apparently  by  its  own  volition. 
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and  doMs  again  after  the  carriage  has  passed  threugh,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  effect  is  produced  by  small  plates  let  into  the  ground  at  short 
distances  from  the  gate,  which  when  the  carriage  wheels  roll  over  them 
descend  like  a  weighing-machine,  and  act  upon  certain  levers  concealed  in  a 
trench  underground.  By  means  of  these  levers,  a  toothed  wheel  is  made  to 
revolve,  and  to  turn  a  toothed  pinion  affixed  to  the  swinging  post  or  axle  of 
the  gate,  and  thus  to  throw  it  open  or  close  it.    Saul's  Gate,>^.  224,  is  con- 


trived to  enable  the  gate-keeper  to  open  it  without  going  out;  and  the  use  of 
it  is  partly  to  enable  old  and  infirm  people  to  be  appointed  gate-keepers,  as 
an  easy  manner  of  providing  for  them ;  and  partly  to  avoid  the  risk  often 
incurred  by  children  who  are  sent  to  open  gates,  being  knocked  down  or 
injured  by  the  horses,  or  the  wheels  of  the  carriages.  In  fg.  224,  g  repre- 
sents a  horiaontal  shaft  placed  in  a  tunnel  made  across  the  road  directly  under 
the  gate,  working  at  one  end  on  the  heel  of  the  hanging  post  by  a  pinion  at 
A,  and  the  other  by  a  bevelled  pinion  at  t,  on  the  upright  shaft  k.    This  shaft 
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has  a  pinion  which  works  into  another  at  ^  on  the  aile  of  which  is  the  ' 
m,  which  is  phiced  in  a  convenient  situation  inside  the  entrance  lodge. 

463.  EfUranc9  lodgti.^Fig.  225,  is  a  lodge  in  the  old  English  buuumt, 
designed  hy  £.  B.  Lamh,  Esq.,  and  executed  at  Chequers,  in  BiudmigiieBi- 
shire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Frankland  Russell,  Bart  The  walls  ate  eoon 
posed  of  stone  and  flints,  both  found  on  the  spot,  the  matwrisht  being  placed 
alternately,  so  as  to  form  a  chequered  sor&ce,  in  allnsioB  to  the  name  of  the 
place.    The  roof  is  thatched  with  Kyanised  straw. 


Fig.  226.  is  the  elevation,  and>l^.  228.  ihe  plan,  (both  to  a  scale  of  l-]4tb 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot,)  of  a  Gothic  entrance  lodge  of  the  smallest  aise,  by 
Edward  Brigden,  Esq.,  Architeet,  Bristol.  The  ground-plan 
consists  of  a  living-room  (Jig.  228.  «),  with  a  large  lecess  (h) 
next  the  road.  The  entrance  is  through  the  porch  e,  and  d 
is  intended  for  a  scullery ;  e  shows  a  staircase  leading  to  an 
octagonal  bedroom  over  the  whole.  ''  The  most  appropriate 
material,"  says  Mr.  Brigden,  "for  the  walls  of  tbjs  cottage, 
would  be  flint  or  ragstone ;  the  latter  laid  in  random  courses, 
and  neatly  tuck-pointed,  has  a  very  good  eflect.  The  dress- 
ings might  be  of  Yorkshire  stone,  or  luiy  other  which  would 
harmonise  with  the  colour  of  the  walL  The  same  stone  might 
be  used  for  the  gate  piers;  or,  if  magnesian  Itmeitone  could 
be  obtained  in  sufficiently  lai^e  blo^s,  it  would  enswer  the 
purpose  well  (it  being  properly  polished).  Th^  l^nn.  of 
these  pier^  may  be  as  shown  in  fy,  2^7.  The  roof  of  the 
lodge  may  be  covered  with  slate,  or  ^ith  stone  tiles.  The 
flues  should  be  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the  building ;  and  the  chimney  stacks, 
which  are  omamentid,  may  be  of  Austin's  artificial  stone.*' 

Fig.  229.  is  the  elevation,  and^^r.  280.  the  ground  plan,  of  an  old  English 
cottage,  formed  of  wooden  framing,  raised  on  a  cyclopian  substructure.  This 
cottage  was  designed  by  William  Wells,  Esq.,  and  is  erected  on  his  estate  at 
Redleaf,  in  Kent  The  cyclopian  walls  are  "  formed  of  irregular  blocks  of 
sandstone,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  horizontal  or  vertical  courses. 
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The  eflfeot,  as  contrasted  with 
the  numerous  straight  perpen- 
dicular lines  formed  by  the 
studwork  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls,  and  with  the  hori- 
sontal  lines  of  the  roof,  is  ex- 
ceedingly good.  The  studwork 
is  iiUed  in  with  brickwork 
plastered  over ;  the  smoothness 
and  finished  appearance  of 
which,  as  contrasted  with  the 
rudeness  of  the  cyclopian  part, 
is  forcible,  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasing.  A  great  beauty 
in  this  cottage  results  from  the 
horizontal  division  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof,  which  projects 

slightly  over  the  lower  part    The  chimney  top  is  massive  and  originatt    The 
whole  was  executed  by  local  carpenters  and  masons,  from  the  skatohM  of  Mr. 


Wells,  out  of  the  timber  and  stone  produced  by  the  estate.  The  plan  {flg,  230.) 
shows  a  porch  (a),  kitchen  (6),  parlour  (c),  light  closet  {d),  pantry  («)»  and  a 
staircase  (/)  to  two  good  bed-rooms  above,  and  to  a  cellar  under  the  parlour 
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below;  alfo  an  open  ihed  (^) 
for  fuel:  i  is  a  water-cloaet  for 
men,  and  h  one  for  women  and 
cbildren."  The  oven  in  the 
kitchen  ia  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  its  being  heated  with 
faggots.  The  roof  of  the  lodge 
is  covered  with  pantiles;  but 
in  America,  or  any  country 
where  wood  is  cheap,  it  is,  from 
its  high  pitch,  particularly  well 
adapted  for  shingles.  Where 
stone  is  not  plentiful,  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  may  be  of 
brick  or  mud,  on  a  foundation 
of  masonry. 

lig.  231.  is  a  design  for  a 
gate  lodge  in  a  simpler  style, 
but  very  well  adapted  for  its 
purpose. 

Fig,  232.  is  a  gate  lodge  in  i  ..».■•.,  ,i i 

the  Swiss  style,  which,  in  a 

hilly  situation,  backed  by  a  hanging  grove  of  larch  trees,  would  have  a 

powerftil  and  characteristic  effect 

The  following  designs,  in  the  Italian  style,  are  from  Hunt's  Pidmmgue 
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DomeUie  ArchiUctuTB  ;  a  work 
which  displays  great  taste  in 
the  elevations,  but  not  suffi- 
cient attention  to  comfort  and 
accommodation  in  the  ground 
plans.  These  we  have  altered 
in  the  following  figures,  to 
supply  what  we  thought  was 
wanting  in  the  originals. 

Fig.  233.  shows  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  what  would  form 
a  very  handsome  gate  lodge, 
and  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
a  gardener's  house.  The  porch 
is  seen  at  h;  e  and  e  show  an 
open  gallery  or  veranda,  em- 
bracing three  sides  of  a  school- 
room, which  is  entered  at  d, 
and  adjoining  which  there  is 
the  closet/  The  kitchen  and 
back  kitchen  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  require  no 
explanation ;  g  and  h  are  the 
two  principal  bed-rooms;  t  is  an  open  gallery;  and  k  a  water-closet. 

lig.  234.  is  a  gate  lodge,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a  prospect  tower. 
The  gate  and  approach  road  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
sleeping-rooms  to  be  over  the  arch  (under  which  there  is  a  seat),  and  in  the 
lower  tower.  Such  a  lodge  is  perhaps  suitable  for  an  entrance  gate  on  an 
eminence,  where  it  may  be  seen  from  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Fig.  236.,  p.  381,  shows  two  entrance  lodges,  and  the  gates  between,  designed 
by  the  late  Sir  J.  Wyatville  for  the  entrance  from  Edensor  at  ChaUworth. 

464.  The  approach  from  the 
lodge  to  the  entrance  front 
should  display  the  features  of 
the  grounds  through  which  it 
passes,  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  or,  if  there  be  no  striking 
feature  worth  looking  at  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  the 
house,  the  road  ought  to  pass 
through  a  dense  wood  or  a 
grove.  When  it  passes  through 
open  park-like  scenery,  trees 
should  be  sprinkled  along  it, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  running  foreground, 
both  to  what  is  before,  and  to 
what  is  on  each  side ;  and  Mr. 
Glendinning  has  shown,  in  the 
Gardener's  Magaxme,  a  mode 
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of  doiog  this,  lo  as  to  produce  ▼ariety,  and  yiei  lo 
degenerating  into  oonfoaion,  as  is  shown  in  fig,  295» 
annexed. 


Bt  Tariety 
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465.  Tkejtnt  vkw  cf  tks  enitanee  front  should,  in  general,  be  at  an  oblique 
angle,  in  order  that  two  sidea  of  the  building  may  be  seen  at  once ;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  so  much  of  two  sides  may  be  visible,  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
the  building  is  a  solid  mass,  and  not  a  mere  screen  wall.  Where  the  approach 
ia  a  straight  avenue,  advancing  to  the  entrance  front  at  right  angles  with  it, 
a  view  showing  two  sides  of  the  house  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  the  building 
must  in  that  case  depend,  for  the  effect  it  produces,  on  the  height  or  breadth 
of  its  elevation,  and  on  the  cbeumstance  of  its  being  with  or  without  open 
porticoes,  projecting  towerS)  or  wings.  There  is  no  fixed  distance,  at  which 
it  is  more  desiraUe  than  at  an/  other,  to  see  the  entrance  front ;  but  there  is 
one  fixed  drenmitance  whieh  espedaUj  requires  the  attention  of  the  artist  in 
laying  out  and  planting  the  approach.  This  is,  that  the  first  view  of  the 
entrance  front  of  the  house  whieh  la  obtained  wifiiin  the  grounds  ought  to 
riiow  it  as  the  leading  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  to  be»  in  fact,  the  best 
view  of  the  entrance  ftent  thai  can  be  anywhere  obtained.  Before  entering 
the  lodge  gates,  if  the  hetfse  iMkifMi  at  all,  it  haa  no  right  to  appear  other- 
wise than  as  a  feature  aBKMf .  ellier  feature*  ef  the  general  sctnery  of  the 
country ;  but,  witluQ  the  Mgie^.tha  iMhse  is  tliattaia  object  of  attraction,  to 
which  everything  else  oiighi  to  be  kef»iaaboiifiaiile« 

466.  In  ntuaUotu  near  the  aeM  it  iaiteaeMNvy  io  plant  a  thick  belt,  to  shelter  the 
gardens  from  the  efiEeeta  of  the  sea^breeie ;  ae^m  the  east  coast  of  both  England 
and  Scotland  the  trees  are  frequeatly  out  in  a  sloping  direction,  as  shown  in 
fig,  237.  The  trees  that  stand  beat  in  these  situations  are  the  beech,  and  the 
pinaster,  and  l3ie  shrube  that  bear  the  sea  best  are  the  privet  and  the  tamarisk. 


467.  The  vUwfrom  tht  iramn^oom  window. — Having  entered  the  house, 
and  been  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  the  greatest  impression  made  on 
the  stranger  ought  to  be  by  the  view  which  he  tees  from  its  windows.  This 
should  be  the  most  striking  and  the  most  beaalilU  view  or  prospect  which  the 
place  affords.    In  order  to  be  striking,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  considerably 
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difierent  from  any  Yiews  obtained  between  the  lodge  and  the  entrance  front. 
The  beauty  which  it  exhibits  may  be  of  different  kinda :  it  may  be  grand  from 
the  extent  of  prospect ;  bold  and  abrupt  from  the  strong  contrast  and  irre- 
gularity of  its  outlines ;  or  it  may  be  simply  beautiful  as  a  home  view,  from 
the  undulations  of  its  surface,  the  smoothness  of  its  green  turf,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  One  of  the  most  common  mode* 
of  producing  a  striking  view  from  the  drawing-room  windows  of  a  house  in  a 
flat  country  is,  by  having  the  living-room  floor  of  the  house  on  a  level  of 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  by  ascending  to 
this  level  on  the  entrance  front,  not  rapidly  by  a  ramp  or  by  steps,  but 
gradually  and  insensibly  by  artificially  raising  the  general  sur&ce,  so  as  to 
give  the  house,  on  the  entrance  hont,  the  appearance  of  standing  on  a  natural 
knoll ;  and  to  prevent  the  stranger  from  suspecting  that  the  ground  on  the 
lawn  front  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  that  on  the  entrance  front  When  he 
reaches  the  drawing-room,  therefore,  and  looks  down  on  the  lawn,  the  effect 
of  the  scenery  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  commanding  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself  so  unexpectedly  placed. 

468.  1%$  lawn. — As  circumstances  which  seldom  fail  of  producing  beauty 
in  the  view,  we  may  mention  extreme  smoothness  and  high  polish  in  the 
lawn,  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  allowed  to  recline  on  the 
ground,  which  shows  that  no  cattle  are  introduced  there;  extent  in  every 
direction,  but  more  particularly  in  the  front,  which  prevents  the  idea 
occarring  of  confinement  and  limited  property ;  irregularity  in  the  boundary 
to  the  lawn,  produced  by  scattered  trees  and  bushes,  creating  variety  and 
intricacy,  which  detain  the  eye  and  excite  the  imagination ;  and  an  architec- 
tural foreground,  immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  house,  which  servea 
to  connect  and  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds.  We  do  not  here  mention  the 
flower-garden,  which  is  often  placed  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  because 
it  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  have  one  in  that  situation  and  sometimea 
not ;  but  the  above  requisites  can  seldom  be  dispensed  with.  One  of  the 
most  common  faults  in  the  view  from  the  drawing-room  front  of  the  house  is, 
want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground,  (see  fig.  238.)  This  commonly  arises  from 
too  many  objects  being  placed  there ;  from  these  being  too  uniformly  dia- 
tributed  over  the  whole ;  or  from  a  clim^p,  a  walk,  a  pond,  a  tree,  or  some 
other  object  being  placed  exactly  in  die  middle.  A  second  fault,  very 
commonly  met  with  is,  want  of  proportion  between  the  foreground  and  the 
distance.  Perhaps  the  foreground  may  be  covered  immediately  in  front  of 
the  windows  with  beds  of  flowers  or  of  shrubs,  which  may  occupy  too  large  a 
space,  or  which  may  have  grown  so  high  as  to  shut  out  great  part  of  the 
middle  distance ;  or,  in  contradistinction  to  this,  there  may  be  no  effective 
object  in  the  foreground  at  all,  when  of  course  it  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
large  proportion  of  the  view  occupied  by  the  distant  scenery. 

By  effective  object  we  mean  the  architectural  appendages  of  the  house, 
flower-beds,  shrubs,  or  any  other  objects  which  rise  up  from  the  surface,  and 
produce  shade ;  which,  as  every  one  who  has  ever  drawn  a  landscape  on 
paper  knows,  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  foreground ;  and  hence,  when 
artists  have  nothing  in  nature  which  diey  can  copy  into  tbe  foreground,  they 
introduce  the  shadows  of  supposed  clouds,  or  other  objects,  or  human  figures 
or  animals,  as  in  the  view  shown  in  fig*  239. :  which  view,  without  the  horse- 
men and  their  dogs,  would  be  nothing ;  while  with  them  it  is  an  absurdity, 
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as  the  walk  in  the  foregronnd,  on  whieh  the  horsemen  are,  is  that  on  the 
lawn  front  of  Wimhledon  Hoase,  and  is  nerer  used  but  for  foot-passengera. 
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View  from  ike  Emlranee  Pwrlieo  t^f^enwood. 


In  Jig,  240.,  which  is  a  view  from  the  entrance  portico  of  the  mansion  at 
.Kenwood,  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  the  figure  is  introduced  with  more  pro- 
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priety ;  as  it  is  in  the  proper  walk,  and  does  not  attract  too  mncli  atte&tm 
from  the  noble  oak-trees  in  the  back  ground. 

A  third  fault,  and  one  almost  as  common  as  the  two  that  haTe  been 
mentioned,  is,  want  of  harmony  between  the  foreground  and  the  distant 
scenery ;  not  in  point  of  extent,  but  in  point  of  style,  or  of  ornament.  Thus 
we  sometimes  find  an  extensive  lawn  in  the  front  of  the  house,  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  style  of  smoothness  and  high  keeping  till  it  terminates 
abruptly  on  a  common,  or  in  the  hedgerow  of  a  corn-field,  or  an  extenaiTe 
Wood,  or  some  other  uniform  surfoce  or  mass  of  similar  or  greater  extent  ikin 
itself.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  faults  in  the  Tiews  from  a  domtfy 
residence,  next  to  want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground,  is,  the  moneii^gr  or 
deformity  of  the  lines  and  shapes  produced  by  hedgerows  and  plantattoM  fa 
the  mid^e  or  third  distance.  When  these  telts  are  in  the  groond*  4t  m 
adjoining  proprietor,  they  of  course  may  be  considered  as  beyond  t]i#  fltA 
of  correction ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  frequently  at  such  a  diManoi  firvti 
the  eye  as  to  be  inconspicuous,  or  to  admit  of  being  somewhat  disguised  hf  a 
few  trees  in  the  foreground.  There  are  certain  faults  of  this  kind  poculfaf  to 
every  style  of  country.  In  some  parts  of  Middlesex  we  have  a  moooUttq  af 
hedges  and  pollard  trees,  with  a  total  absence  of  ploughed  fields,  hk  sane 
parts  of  Kent  we  have  ploughed  fields,  with  a  total  absenoe  of  paatna  ^  aad, 
in  many  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the  beautifiil  slopea  of  die 
hills  cut  across  by  stone  walls,  hedges,  or  belts  of  plantation,  thus  abraptly 
separating  the  arable  plains  firom  the  hill  pasture.  To  overcome  or  to  mitf- 
gate  difficulties  of  this  kind,  is  one  of  the  most  oommon  purposes  for  whidi  a 
landscape-gardener  is  employed;  and,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Nesfield  partkdariy 
excels  in  this  department  of  his  profession,  we  shall,  with  hia  permiariofi, 
give  an  example  which  recently  occurred  in  his  practice. 

Fiff.  241.  shows  the  outline  of  a  range  of  distant  seenery,  from  the  drawing- 
room  front  of  a  suburban  residence  near  Stafford.  On  the  hill  which 
forms  the  distance,  there  is  a  long  belt  or  plantation,  running  most  offensivdy 
parallel  to  its  ridge ;  and  swelled  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  clump- 
like protuberance  there.  This  clump  was  made  to  conceal  a  high  broken 
bank  of  rock,  which  was  considered  by  the  planter,  or  his  empk^er,  aa  an 
object  that  ought  to  be  shut  out;  probably,  because  it  was  neither  produetive 
of  grass  or  trees :  for  persons  who  have  no  idea  of  the  enjoyments  of  taste, 
can  see  no  beauty  in  anything  that  is  not  applicable  to  common  purposes  of 
utility.  This  plantation  is  shown  surrounded  by  a  thorn  hedge^  whkh, 
having  been  long  left  uncut,  has  attained  a  great  height,  and  thereby  rmders 
the  outline  of  the  plantations  as  conspicuous  and  hard  as  possibla.  The 
outline  at /i  indicates  the  slope  of  the  hill  descending  firom  the  baok  of  the 
belt ;  and  the  line  at  w  shows  a  portion  of  a  more  distant  ridge,  whiah»  it  is 
proposed,  partially  to  plant;  in  order,  by  the  eontiaat  of  the  trees  wilb  lite 
line  of  the  unplanted  ground  atp,  to  render  the  ridge  more  oonspieoaaa  to 
the  eye.  By  planting  this  distant  ridge,  a  mass  will  be  produced^  which  will 
appear  to  retire  behind  the  belt,  and  thus  increase  the  perspective  effect,  and 
raise  in  the  imagination  the  idea  of  this  plantation  ^Sending  beyond  the 
other,  and  even  down  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  Aty  are  high  and  very 
conspicuous  thorn  hedges.  At  a  s  are  single  thorn  trees,  which  were  part  of 
some  hedge-row  lines  that  marked  the  outlines  of  former  fields ;  which,  by 
taking  out  some,  and  adding  others,  may  be  thrown  into  ornamental  gtoups. 
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Fig.  242.  thowt  tihe  lame  view  as  proposed  to  be  altered.  In  this  View^ 
a  shows  the  steep  rocky  bank  as  it  will  appear  when  the  trees  are  cot  awaj ; 
hf  patches  of  furxe,  left  for  the  enconragement  of  game,  at  the  request  of  Uie 
proprietor ;  e,  a  conical  hill  rising  in  front  of  the  more  distant  ridge  dl  As 
in  this  scene,  as  it  actually  exists,  there  are  numerous  trees  of  transplantaUe 
sixe,  of  thorns,  horsechestnuts,  limes,  elms,  and  sycamores,  all  rery  faToor- 
ahly  circumstanced  for  removal,  most  of  the  additioaal  outstanding  trees  in 
groups,  shown  in  fig.  241.,  may  be  transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  grounds 
to  another,  so  as  to  produce  immediate  effect  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

469.  Tkt  Connexiom  of  th§  Hau$e  with  the  Grounds. — It  is  allowed  by  all 
authors  who  have  written  on  landscape-gardening,  since  the  days  of  Uvedale 
Price,  that  the  want  of  arttstical  connexion  between  the  house  and  the  gronnds 
is  the  most  glaring  defect  in  English  country  residences.  Houses  are  very 
generally  seen  rising  abruptly  from  a  surface  of  naked  gravel  or  turf,  or  par- 
tially disguised  by  a  few  trees  or  shrubs,  accompanied  perhaps  on  the  lawn 
front  by  some  flower-beds*  The  offices  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
green-house  or  some  other  projection  at  the  other,  are  commonly  half  or 
entirely  hidden  by  masses  of  plantation,  so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice  hut  the  two  fronts ;  and  even  these  have  their  architeo* 
tural  effect  often  greatly  injured  by  single  trees  immediately  before  them. 
The  principal  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the  want  of  connexion  between 
the  house  and  grounds  in  English  residences  is,  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate 
revolution  introduced  by  the  modem  system  of  landscape-gardening;  by 
which  all  the  ancient  terraces  and  mural  barriers  were  indiscriminately  swe|)t 
away,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  style, 
vis.,  the  undulating  surface,  and  apparently  unlimited  extent  of  smooth  lawn, 
the  winding  approach*road,  and  the  ha!  ha!  ditch,  or  the  invisible  wire 
railing,  which  separates  the  lawn  from  the  park.  The  powerful  influence 
of  novelty  rendered  this  arrangement  satis&ctory  at  the  time;  but,  after 
a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  the  incongruity  of  so  much  art  being  found  in 
jttxta-position  with  what  was  avowedly  simple  nature,  was  felt  to  be  absurd. 
Attempts  were  now  made  to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds  by  means 
of  trees,  partly  scattered  round  it,  close  up  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
partly  in  masses  of  close  plantation.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  trees 
and  shrubs  having  grown  up,  this  also  was  found  en  unsatisfactory  mode;  the 
trees  obstructing  the  views  of  the  surrounding  landscape  from  the  house,  and 
of  the  house  from  the  surrounding  landscape ;  and,  besides,  rendering  the 
house  gloomy  and  damp  within.  It  was  now  felt  that  it  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds,  but  to  connect  it  in  a  harmonious 
manner;  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  two  extremes  of  highly  refined  archi- 
tecture and  simple  nature  in  immediate  contact,  by  planting  trees  dose  to 
the  house,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce,  as  a  medium  between  the 
trees  and  the  architecture,  certain  architectural  appendages,  either  useful  or 
ornamental ;  and  gradually  to  unite  these  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the 
place.  The  most  general  appendage  of  this  tort,  and  one  which  is  applicable 
to  the  smallest  houses  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
scarcely  any  country  house  ought  to  be  without,  is  a  plinth  round  the  outade 
wall,  from  which  the  walU  of  the  house  should  appear  to  rise.  This  plinth, 
on  the  smallest  and  simplest  scale,  may  be  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  projecting 
from  2  in.  to  4  in.,  and  be  continued  round  the  house :  beyond  this  there  may 
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be  a  platform  6  or  8  feet  wide  of  gravel,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft  higher  than  the 
surrounding  surface,  and  bounded  by  a  slope  of  turf  at  an  angle  of  46% 
Opposite  the  entrance- door,  this  platform  may  be  ascended  to  by  three  stone 
or  brick  steps,  in  the  slope;  and  there  may  be  similar  steps  descending  to  the 
lawn  on  the  pleasure-ground  front  In  the  case  of  houses  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  platform  may  be  much  wider ;  and,  instead  of  being  laid  with  gravel,  it 
may  be  paved  with  flagstones ;  for  the  slope  covered  with  turf,  a  low  wall 
may  be  substituted  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  or  other  ornamental  open- 
work. The  flight  of  steps  may  also  have  side  or  spandril  walls,  appropriately 
finished  and  decorated.  In  the  case  of  some  houses,  in  particular  situations, 
there  may  be  a  second  terrace  or  platform  exterior  to  the  first,  on  a  lower 
level,  and  considerably  broader.  The  walk  on  this  second  platform  may  be 
of  gravel,  and  there  may  be  a  strip  of  turf  between  it  and  the  first  platform, 
which  may  be  ornamented  with  shrubs  or  flowers,  or  it  may  be  without  these, 
according  to  circumstances.  On  the  outside  of  the  gravel  walk,  the  lawn 
may  extend  indefinitely,  and  may  either  terminate  in  an  architectural  boun- 
dary at  a  few  yards'  distance,  or  it  may  extend  to  an  ha  I  ha!  or  to  a  wire 
fence,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  observable  from  the  house.  In  short, 
while  the  first  platform  is  in  width  and  character  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
magnitude  and  style  of  the  house,  the  outer  or  lower  one  ought  to  be  jointly 
influenced  by  the  style  of  the  house,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  at  all  marked  by  bold 
undulations,  steep  slopes,  or  abrupt  transitions,  these  features  ought  to 
influence  the  lower  platform  more  than  the  character  of  the  mansion ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  grounds  are  comparatively  flat,  then  the  character 
of  the  outer  or  lower  platform  should  partake  of  that  feature  in  the  scenery 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  which  of  course  will  be  the  house.  Plat* 
forms  or  terraces,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
appendages  to  a  house  in  the  country.  The  appendages  themselves  aw 
various,  as,  independently  of  the  offices,  which,  we  contend,  ought  to  be  only 
partially  and  not  wholly  concealed,  there  are  die  green-houses  or  conserva- 
tories, architectural  seats  or  loggias,  covered  or  open ;  seats  arranged  so  aa 
to  be  covered  from  the  rain,  fig,  243 ;  con- 
necting verandas,  sun-dials,  vases  for  flow-  ^^ 
ers,  basins  for  fountains,  architectural 
baskets,  and  other  mural  compartments  for 
plants  or  flowers ;  and  various  other  similar 
objects.  In  the  management  of  these  ap- 
pendages, an  artist,  without  some  invention 
and  good  taste,  will  be  greatly  at  a  loss; 
mod  therefore  the  proprietor  of  a  house 
already  built,  who  wishes  to  harmonise  it  with  the  groimds,  should  consider 
well  on  whose  advice  he  acts,  A  mere  architect  is  no  more  competent  to 
advise  in  such  a  case,  than  a  mere  gardener  or  a  mere  landscape-painter. 
It  must  be  a  person  who  has  directed  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
who  unites  the  knowledge  of  the  architect,  as  far  at  least  as  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings  is  concerned,  with  that  knowledge  of  composition  of  general 
scenery  which  is  necessarily  possessed  by  the  landscape-painter,  and  a  con- 
siderable share  of  that  knowledge  of  cultivation  which  is  essential  to  the 
gardener. 
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470.  Xh^Uoi   Md 
JIf  otff-AoMffff  are  very 
■greeaUe    additione 
to    pleatare-gromid 
fcenery  in  a.  large 
place;  but  they  re- 
quire to  be  managed 
with  tkill  to  produce 
agoodefibct   When 
it   ii  practicable    a 
preparation     should 
be  made  for  a  grotto 
by  pMeing  through 
rocky  ecenery,  and 
gradually    descend* 
ing,  till  the  path  be- 
comes a  mere  psssage  between  rocks,  and  these  rocks  appear  to  form  them- 
selves into  the  entrance  to  the  grotto.     As  this  plan,  however,  is  not  only 
very  expensive,  but  Te<piires  considerable  space,  in  most  cases  it  b  judged 
sufficient  to  have  merely  a 
kind  of  summer-house,  like 
that  shown  in  fy.  244.,  to 
mark  tiie  entranoe ;  or  an 
outway  as  shown  in  fy. 
245.  to  lead  to  it 

471.  Moss -houses  are 
built  with  a  framework  of 
wood,  as  shown  in>l^.  246., 
idiich  is  the  ground  plan  of 

.  a  BMsa-house,  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Toward, 
in  the  Ibwer- garden  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  at 
Bagshot-park.  The  form  is 
an  irregular  heptagon  {Jig» 
247.),  with  a  Gothic  portico 
in  front,  supported  on  rustic 
pillars.    Tlie  ceiltog  of  the 

portico  is  inlaid  with  moss  of  various  colours,  representing  a  star  and 
diamonds,  as  shown  in  Jig,  248.,  with  a  cornice  of  pinaster  cones.  The  floor 
under  the  portico  is  a  copy  of  the  ceiling  in  diffinrent  coloured  elliptioal- 
shaped  stones  of  a  small  siie.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  are  panels 
formed  in  the  rustic  style  with  different  ooloinred  woods.  The  entrance  into 
the  house  is  Gothic ;  opposite  to  which  are  two  Gothic  windows,  with  stained 
glass  of  various  colours ;  under  these  are  four  square  panels,  with  a  large 
diamond  in  the  centre  of  each,  all  formed  with  moss.  Along  the  sides, 
between  the  doorway  and  the  windows,  are  seats  {fig,  246,  a)  made  of  stained 
cherry-tree :  above  these  is  a  skirting  of  rustic  wood  18  in.  deep  (see  /  in^^. 
249.),  the  surbase  of  which  projects  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  bey^md  the 
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Onund  plan  of  the  mon-honw  and  portico:  a  a,  the  teati. 


mon,  to  prevent  the  back  from  brushing  against  it.  Each  side  above  the  skirt- 
ing is  divided  into  four  square  panels  (see  Jig,  249.),  and  these  into  a  succes- 
sion of  squares  (k).  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Gothic  entrance  is  an  oblong 
panel,  with  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  most  common  species  of  moss 
arranged  in  horizontal  stripes.  In  the  spangles  over  the  doorway,  are 
upwards  of  sixty  species  of  moss  and  lichens,  such  as  are  too  diminutive  in 
growth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work.  The  whole  of  the 
above  have  been  collected  in  and  about  this  neighbourhood.  Over  tjie  seats 
and  windows  are  three  horizontal  pieces,  on  a  level  with  the  ceiling  of  the 
portico*  with  various  devices.  (Jig,  250.  c,  n,  and  9.)  These  pieces  serve  as 
a  kind  of  plancier  to  the  inner  roof,  which  is  a  common  span,  with  a  gable 
end  over  the  entrance*  on  which  is  represented  the  elevation  of  the  building. 
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Section  of  the  mois-hooie  ftom  front  to  back,  ibowing  the  interior  end  eztolor  roolik 

The  opposite  end  is  hipped  in,  and  has  the  figure  of  the  English  crown.  Tho 
whole  of  this  design  is  executed  in  party-coloured  moss.    The  ceiling  of  th« 


;>?...?     ^     ?     ^    ^     fA 

Seetlon  of  the  moea-houae  from  right  to  left,  ihowing  the  leata  and  the  Inner  snd  the  ontn  roei; 

with  ffttttert,  fro. 

span  part  of  the  roof  is  inlaid  with  light- coloured  mosses,  in  the  form  of 
diamonds. 
All  the  styles,  rails,  and  munnions  of  the  paneb  are  formed  with  Cen6myee 
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rangiferina  (or  reindeer  lichen),  which  grows  in  great  abundance  on  Bagshot 
Heath.  The  ridge  of  the  outer  roof  ii  about  4  ft  in  length,  with  six  hips 
and  projecting  eaves ;  the  plancier  is  of  rough  bark,  and  the  fascia  of  pinaster 
cones,  within  which  is  a  gutter  to  carry  the  water  to  the  back  part  of  the 
building. 

It  may  be  remarked,  thst,  had  the  whole  structure  been  one  foot  higher,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  :  the  walls  are  barely  7  ft., 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  nearly  8  ft.  in  height. 

Fig.  251.  is  an  elevation  of  the  moss-house,  showing  the  situation  of  the 
window,  the  seats,  the  outer  cornice  of  pine  cones,  floor  of  the  portico,  &c., 
mentioned  above. 

Fig.  246.  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  mo8»-house  and  portico ;  a  a  are 
the  seats. 

Fig.  247.  is  a  section  of  the  moss-house  from  front  to  back,  showing  the 
interior  and  exterior  roofs. 

Fig.  248.  is  a  section  of  the  moss-house  from  right  to  left,  showing  the  seats, 
and  the  inner  and  the  outer  roof,  with  gutters,  &c. 

Fig.  249.  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  sides.  In  this  figure,  h  shows  the  dis- 
position of  the  rods 
before  the  moss  is 
introduced  between 
them ;  o  is  Cen6myce 
rangiferina;  /i,  Hf^ 
num  Schr^bert ;  q  is 
Df  cranum  gladcum ; 
r,  Brf\xm  h6mum; 
«,  1^  phdgnum  acuti- 
fdlium,  pink  var. ;  <, 
Sf  obtusifdlium ;  and 
ti,  ^r^m  cuspid^- 
tum.  /  is  the  rustic 
skirting  above  the 
seat;  m,  the  seat; 
and  »,  the  rustic- 
work  under  the  seat 

JF^.  250.  is  a  plan 
of  the  ceiling  to  the 
portico,  and  of  the 
-horizontal  part  of  the 
veiling  of  the  inte- 
rior. In  this  figure, 
c  D  and  B  are  the 
horizontal  panels  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  in- 
terior, over  the  seats. 

ThepattemiintheM   „^...,<( y f J J fy» 

panels  are  formed  by 
round  rods,  as  above  described,  between  which  are  introduced  the  following 
kinds  of  moss : — a,  &^um  h6mum ;  &,  Cendmyce  rangiferina ;  c,  ^hAgnum 
acutif^linm,  pink  var.;  d^  <^hAgnum  obtusifdlium;  #,  Dlcranum  glai&cum; 
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/  Brfvaoi  cospid&tam ;  g,  Ilfpnum  Bqaarrdsum;  h,  Dlamxuua  jcopdriiuii. 
The  same  letters  refer  to  the  ceiling  of  the  portico. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  the  work  is  pevforxDe4.  The  fini 
thing  necetflftry,  before  eommmioing  operations,  is  to  lukfe  an  efen  dosa- 
boarded  surface  to  work  upon  ,*  and  upon  this  ground  draw  whaterer  %««•» 
forms,  or  devices  you  intend  to  represent.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  round 
rods,  about  half  an  inch  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  ^matei^  iMiriy  of 
equal  size,  and  well  seasoned.  These  rods  are  to  l^e  naikd  on  agiseadil/  to 
the  drawing,  about  an  inch  from  centre  to  centre,  this  betog  the  average 
space,  though  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  distance,  iji  eooBe  meaauie,  ac* 
cording  to  the  space  allotted  for  each  sort  of  moss.  Each  tpeelee  sboisld 
be  collected  separately,  when  perfectly  dry.  It  must  be  a^iuated  by  placing 
the  top  of  each  pieee  aa  evenly  as  possible,  and  catting  off  a  part  of  the  xoot 
•ad,  if  it  should  be  found  too  long.  Take  a  small  quantity  at  a  time^  and 
ram  it  in  between  the  sods  with  a  blmit  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood*    The 
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rods  act  as  a  dovetail ;  and,  if  the  moss  be  properly  rammed  in,  it  cannot  be 
pulled  out  again  without  tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  bottom  part  being  com- 
pressed between  the  rods,  the  top  expands,  and  so  completely  covers  the  rods 
that  not  a  vestige  of  them  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  building.  Its  evenness 
of  surface,  closeness  of  texture,  and  variety  of  colour,  give  moss  thus 
arranged  fm  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  The  most  com- 
mon species  of  moss  adapted  for  the  purpose  are,  Cen6myce  rangiferina,  the 
pure  white  of  which  contrasts  well  with  that  of  most  of  the  other  sorts ;  Di- 
cranum  gladcum,  whitish  green,  and  Brfnm  h6mum,  yellowish  green,  these 
are  two  of  the  best,  and  quite  distinct  in  colour;  ^h^ignum  acutifdlium,  the 
pink  variety,  and  S,  obtusifdlium,  yellowish  white,  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  others ;  Br^m  rdseum,  pink,  B.  cuspidatum, 
light  green,  Dicranum  «cop&rium,  deep  green,  /T^pnum  Schr^bert,  reddish, 
H,  squarrdsum,  bright  green,  are  all  good  ;  and  H.  Idreum,  bright  green,  /T. 
tnquetrum,  yellow-green,  H,  (L^skea)  dendroides,  yellowish  green,  and  some 
others,  serve  to  make  a  variety. 

Fijf.  252.  shows  another  mode  of  arranging  the  side  panels,  without  moss, 
and  solely  placing  hazel  rods.  Fig.  253.  shows  the  ground  plan  of  a  rustic 
summer-house,  which  may  be  built  either  with  or  without  moss ;  the  elevation 
of  which  is  shown  in  Jig.  254.  The  ground  plan  of  this  rustic  structure  has 
nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  supported  on  nine  pillars,  each  of 
a  young  fir-tree,  1  fL  in  diameter,  with  capitals  1  ft.  2  in.  square,  formed  of 
square  boards  4  in.  thick.  On  these  caps  rest  four  courses  of  rustic  planks, 
with  the  bark  on  each,  6  in.  thick,  and  perfectly  horizontal,  which  connect 
the  whole  of  the  columns,  and  support  the  rafters  of  the  projecting  roof, 
which  may  be  formed  of  heath  or  reeds,  or  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark.  The 
floor  on  which  the  columns  are  placed  is  raised  on  a  base  1  ft.  high,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  gravel  walk.    The  position  and  form  of  the  seat,  which  is  made 
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of  well-BeasoDed  wood,  are  shown  at  a  mfy.  253.    The  floor  of  the  cell  ixmj 
be  laid  with  flints,  pebbles,  bricks  of  different  colours^  or  with  broken  bottiei^ 
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wHb  their  bottoms  upwards,  and  filled-in  with  Roman  cement  and  sea-shells. 
The  floor  of  the  portico  may  be  paved  in  any  fanciful  manner,  with  bricks, 
or  with  small  stones  of  various  colours,  from  the  nearest  convenient  locality, 
or  from  the  sea-beach.  The  rafters  are  4  in.  broad,  and  5  in.  deep ;  and,  to 
secure  them  from  wet,  they  may  be  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  slates,  and 
above  that  with  a  coat  of  heath  or  of  reeds,  9  in.  thick.  If  heath  or  reeds 
cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  chips  of  wood,  or  of  birch  or  hazel  spray, 
may  be  used ;  and  covered,  or  not,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  party,  with 
]»1ates  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark,  laid  in  the  manner  of  slates,  with  the  outer 
surface  upwards.  If  bark  is  not  used  as  an  outer  covering,  the  materials  may 
be  Kyanised.  The  wall  of  the  cell  is  9  in.  thick,  and  consists  of  nine  upright 
posts,  on  the  inside  of  which  are  nailed  horizontally  (the  upper  edge  standing 
out  about  1  in.  from  the  post)  fillets  of  wood  |  in.  square,  and  1  in.  apart. 
In  the  interstices  between  the  strips,  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  wood.  The  ceiling  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  polygonal  star,  formed  by  moss  of  a  different  colour.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  general  surface  is  clothed  by  the  common  ground 
moss,  the  star  may  be  formed  of  the  same  moss,  dyed  by  steeping  it  in  a 
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decoction  of  logwood ;  or  of  the  white  moss  found  on  trees.  The  cornice  in 
the  inside  is  made  of  the  cones  of  the  common  Scotch  pine,  or  of  the  pinaster ; 
three  rows  heing  laid  horizontally,  and  one  row  projecting  a  little  outward. 
The  door  is  made  of  rustic  work,  and  has  the  two  upper  panels  filled  in  with 
latticework  and  stained  glass,  as  are  the  two  other  windows  in  the  side  walls, 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  seat  is  formed  of  different  kinds  of  wood  with  the 
bark  taken  off,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  The  best  kinds  of  wood  to  use  for  the 
columns,  and  the  horisontal  planks  over  them  which  form  the  iriezei  are 
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spraee,  fir,  and  larch ;  because  these  retain  their  bark  a  longer  time  without 
its  decaying,  than  any  other  common  British  wood.  If  these  kinds  cannot  be 
procured,  then  it  is  better  to  remove  the  bark.  Structures  of  this  kind  are 
not  uncommon  in  pleasure-grounds :  that  now  described  was  erected,  some 
years  ago,  at  Murtle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr.  James  Alexander,  then  gar- 
dener there.  The  cost  is  chiefly  labour,  the  whole  timber  and  other  materials 
not  exceeding  in  value  52.  For  other  moss-houses,  aeejigs*  123.  and  124.,  in 
p.  214  and  p.  215.      , 

472.  Ruitie  Work  may  often  be  introduced  with  very  good  effect  in  park 
scenery.     A  rustic  gate  and  railing  (see/^.  255),  may  be  used  to  form  a 
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boundary  between  the  park  and  the  pleasure-grounds ;  and  a  rustic  bridge 
(Jig.  257),  somewhat  dec<nrated,  may  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
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dressed  ground  and  the  wild  scenery. 
A  bridge  of  this  kind,  which  is  of  very 
simple  construction,  though  very  omft- 
mental,  has  the  advantage  of  being  very 
easily  constructed,  by  any  village  car* 
penter,  of  materials  which  are  found  in 
abundance  in  every  large  park.  A  rustic 
table  may  be  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
head  of  a  tree,  and  fixing  the  trunk  in 
the  ground  (unless  the  tree  were  low 
enough  for  it  to  be  left  growing),  with  a 
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round  piece  of  wood  for  the  table,  ai  shown  in  Jig,  258 ;  or  by  fixing  a 
number  of  hazel  rods  together,  as  shown  in  fig9.  259.  and  260.  Rustie  seats 
may  be  made  either  of 
rough  branches,  nailed  or 
tied  together,  as  shown  in 
fig,  261 . ;  or  with  a  thatched 
roof,  as  shown  in  fig.  262. ; 
or  of  hasel  rods,  neatly  fast- 
ened together,  and  formed 
into  an  elegantly  shaped 
chair  (see>I$p.  263.).  Rustic 
atools  may  he  made  as 
«hown  in  fig,  264. ;  and 
rustic  flower-stands  as 
shown  in  fig,  265. 

473.  FountavM  are  uni- 
Tersally  acknowledged  to 
be  great  ornaments  to  gar- 
dens ;  chiefly  perhaps  from 
the  appearance  of  life  and 
motion  which  they  com- 
municate to  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Many  persons  are 
deterred  from  indulging  in 
jeU-^^taUy  or  in  some  other 
description  of  fountain,  from 
an  idea  that  they  cannot 
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be  obtained  without  great  expense,  and  without  an  immense  supply  of  water; 
but  the  height  to  which  a  jet  will  rise  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
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water  in  tbe  reservoir,  But  on  its  height  above  the  265 

surface  from  which  the  jet  rises ;  and,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  no  fountain  need  be  allowed  to  act  in  the 
night-time,  or  even  in  the  day  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  require  to  be 
raised  to  the  reservoir  is  much  less  than  at  first  sight 
will  appear  necessary.  The  greater  number  of  foun- 
tains in  suburban  gardens  are  indeed  only  played  off 
when  visitors  are  present;  and  this  can  be  effected 
with  a  very  moderate-sized  reservoir,  and  with  no 
more  use  of  the  forcing*  pump  than  may  be  necessary 
to  fill  up  the  leisure  time  of  a  house  servant,  or  a 
gardener's  labourer.  Though  no  person  will  undertake  to  erect  a  fountain 
without  employing  an  engineer,  or  a  plumber  who  possesses  skiU  and 
experience  in  this  branch  of  hydraulics ;  yet  it  may  be  useful  to  state  a 
few  particulars,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  proprietor  of  a  suburban 
residence  to  judge  how  far  a  foimtain  may  be  practicable  in  his  case ;  and 
to  form  some  notion  as  to  whether  the  person  whom  he  intends  employing 
to  erect  it,  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Wherever  a  fountain 
is  forced,  the  jet  may  be  made  to  rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  reservoir.  If 
the  reservoir  be  5  ft  1  in.  above  the  level  of  the  surface  from  which  the 
J9t^eau  is  to  ascend,  the  jet  will  rise  5  ft.  If  the  reservoir  should  be  10  ft. 
4  in.  high,  then  the  jet  will  rise  10  ft. ;  and  if  it  be  51  ft.  9  in.  high,  it  will 
rise  45  ft.  In  order  to  procure  a  jet  of  100  ft.  in  height,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reservoir  be  133  ft.  4  in.  high.  Now  the  jets  will  rise  at  this 
rate  relatively  to  the  reservoir,  whether  the  latter  contains  only  one  cubic 
yard  of  water,  or  10,000  cubic  yards;  aU  the  difference  being,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  jet  would  not  last  longer  than  a  minute  or  two,  because  the 
cubic  yard  of  water  would  be  immediately  exhausted,  while  in  the  latter  it 
would  last  several  days.  The  next  point  which  a  person  about  to  erect  a 
fountain  would  desire  to  know  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  is  to  convey 
the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  jet.  Now  this  diameter  may  be  aa  large 
or  as  small  as  the  party  chooses :  it  may  be  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  it  may  be 
only  an  inch ;  but,  whatever  its  diameter  may  be,  this  condition  is  essentially 
necessary,  viz.,  that  the  orifice  from  which  the  jet  issues  shall  be  small  aa 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  supply  pipe,  in  proportion  as  the  jet  is  to 
rise  high.  If  the  jet  is  to  rise  to  a  maximum  of  height,  that  is,  as  nearly  aa 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  then  the  orifice 
must  not  exceed  a  fourth  part  in  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  the  conducting 
pipe.  If,  instead  of  a  foi^th  part,  the  orifice  were  made  of  the  entire  width 
of  the  conducting  pipe,  the  water  would  hardly  rise  above  the  surface ;  and 
this,  which  is  very  remarkable,  would  be  the  case,  whether  the  reservoir  were 
10  ft.  or  100  ft  high.  Thus,  when  the  reservoir  is  10  ft  4  in.  high,  the  height 
to  which  it  is  wished  to  have  the  jet  to  rise  is  10  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  whieh  conveys  the  water  to  it  firom  the  reservoir  is  2\  in.,  then  tbe 
diameter  of  the  orifice  must  not  be  larger  than  i  in.  The  following  Tables 
contain  useful  data  on  thia  subject.  The  first  is  taken  from  Switzer's  Intr^ 
dmeUon  to  a  General  SyeUm  of  Hydroetaticit  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126.;  and  tbe 
second  firom  the  excellent  article  on  Hydraulics  in  the  Eneydopetdia  Britain 
mieOf  seventh  edition,  already  referred  to. 
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100       0 
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15         0 
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31        4 

5        0 

10        0 
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474.  7%t  p^§  thai  convey  the  waUr  from  the  reaerroir  to  the  jet  should  be 
Uid,  M  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  straight  direction ;  and  that  part  which  is  under 
ground  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  of  one 
uniform  slope  from  the  reservoir  to  the  jet  In  proportion  as  the  direetiaii  of 
the  supply  pipe  is  circuitous,  and  the  level  irregular,  wiU  the  friction  of  tiie 
water  be  increased  when  in  motion,  and  consequently  the  power  of  tho  jet 
diminished.  Tliere  are  two  other  evils  which  reeult  from  not  lajring  the  pipes 
on  a  uniform  slope:  vis.,  that  air  will  collect  in  all  the  higher  parts  i^  the 
pipe,  and  mud  in  all  the  lower  parts ;  so  that,  for  each  deviation,  upwards  fiom 
the  uniform  slope,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  a  small  pipe  with  a  cook  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  air  ftxMn  time  to  time ;  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  every 
deviation  from  the  uniform  slope  downwards,  a  pipe  is  also  neoesearj  with  a 
eooh  to  admit  of  occasionally,  say  once  a  year,  washing  out  the  mud.  Few 
pelrsons  are  aware  how  very  soon  air  collects  in  water  pipes ;  or  how  much 
•edimeat  is  deposited  by  even  the  purest  water;  which  sediment  is  genevally 
difficult  to  remove,  in  proportion  to  its  fineness.  We  have  known  fountaina 
that  in  a  very  Hew  months  ailer  they  were  put  up  have  ceased  to  met,  owmg 
solely  to  the  accumulation  of  air  in  their  pipes ;  and  in  otiwr  places,  whan 
old  fountains,  after  having  played  for  many  years,  have  ceased  to  act»  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  air  and  sediment.    Much  i 
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might  %«  said  on  this  subject,  as  a  matter  of  sdenoe,  but  we  trust  enough  has 
been  advanced  to  show  the  necessity  of  emplojing  a  competent  person,  when- 
ever it  is  desired  to  erect  a  fountain. 

475.  Fountainiy  at  matUrs  of  tatte,  like  every  other  object  by  which  the 
fancy  is  called  into  exercise,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  designs.    Our  guide 


in  the  choice  of  these  must  be  principally  the  character  of  the  scenery  fn 
which  the  fountain  is  to  be  placed.  In  a  Dutch,  French,  or  other  architectural 
garden,  we  see  no  objection  to  figures  of  animals  spouting  water  (see^«.  266., 
267),  to  that  of  a  nymph  wringing  her  robe  (flg.  269.),  or  her  hair  (fig,  270.) ; 
or  to  Caus's  very  elegant  design  (fiff.  271.).  In  an  English  garden,  however, 
where  the  scenery  around  is  not  so  decidedly  artificial,  a  simple  jet  from  a  rock, 
or  a  group  of  shells,  as  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights  (seej^.  272.);  or  from 
the  centre  of  a  basin,  as  at  St  Cloud  (fig.  273.) ;  or  in  the  design  by  W.  Mason, 
Esq.  (fig,  271.).    In  this  last  design,  the  tube  from  which  the  jet  issues  Is  to 
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be  couidered  ai  proceeding 
from  a  mait  of  rock,  jutt  teen 
above  tbe  water.  Ftg.  21  A.  is  a 
riew  of  a  piece  of  rock  and  sbell- 
work,  with  fountain!,  which  may 
•uit  a  grotto ;  Jig,  275.  repre- 
■entiaglobe;  and /^.  276.  and 
277.  are  fountains  combined  with 
rock-work.  Theee  kinds  of  foun- 
tain and  their  accompanimente 
have  no  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered as  artistical;  but  we  have 
given  the  designs,  as  they  may 
suit  various  situations  where  eco- 
nomy is  an  object,  and  where  an 
amateur  would  find  pleasure  in 
erecting  a  fountain  for  himsel( 
with  only  the  assistance  of  his 
gardener.  There  are  various 
.kinds  of  architectural  fountains 
which  are,  also,  from  their  sim- 
plicity, suitable  for  pleasure- 
ground  scenery  in  the  modem 
style;  such  as  candelabra,  tri- 
pod#,  columns,  vases,  &c.  Some- 
times, also,  instead  of  a  jet,  the 
character  of  the  scene  in  which 
tj^e  fountain  is  to  be  placed  may 

render  a  drooping,  or  cascade,  fountain  more  appropriate ;  for,  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  fountain,  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  produced  with  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  water,  and  with  much  less  height  of  reservoir,  than  in  the  oase 
of  upright  jets.  Most  of  the  artificial-stone  manufacturers  and  plumbers 
have  a  great  variety  of  designs  for  fountains ;  and  the  hydraulic  ram  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Bramah,  Piccadilly,  or  a  common  forcing-pump 
may  be  used. 

476.  FUncfr-gardem  differ  from  those  beds  of  flowers  which  are  often  scat- 
tered on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  a  house  (so  as  to  constitute  a  foreground  to  the 
distant  scenery),  by  forming  a  whole  of  themselves.  For  this  purpose,  a 
flower-garden  is,  or  should  be,  always  surrounded  by  some  sort  of  boundary, 
or  incloeure,  to  separate  it  from  the  general  scenery  of  the  place  to  which  it 
belongs.  This  boundary  may  be  variously  formed:  it  may  be  a  border  of 
shrubs ;  a  fence  of  trelliswork,  either  as  an  espalier  or  as  an  arcade ;  a 
conserv^ve  wall ;  a  walk  covered  with  trelliswork ;  a  clipped  hedge  of  some 
kind  of  evergreen,  or  an  undipped  hedge  of  various  shrubs.  Whatever  kind 
of  boundary  is  adopted,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  so  high 
as  to  exclude  the  sun  from  the  area  of  the  garden,  or  to  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  air  round  the  plants.  What  the  suitable  height  of  the  boundary 
fence  may  be,  to  insure  the  admission  of  sun  and  air,  depends  on  the  extent 
of  the  garden,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  its  surface,  and  its  aspect;  and,  if 
it  be  of  any  other  form  than  a  circle  or  a  square,  whether  its  longest  diameter 
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is  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  or  of  north  and  south.  A  case  can  hardly 
occur  in  which  a  flower-garden  should  he  surrounded  by  trees :  though,  in 
very  exposed  places,  thesf  may  be  introduced  on  the  north,  north-east,  and 
north-west  sides;  but  this  ahould  be  at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  times 
their  height  from  the  boundary  feno«  of  the  garden.  Nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  beauty  of  flowers  than  abundance  of  solar  light,  and  the  free 
circulation  round  them  of  air.  Even  if  trees  are  planted  only  on  the  north 
aide,  hut  so  near  as  to  exclude  the  free  action  of  reflected  light  from  that  ride, 
the  flowers  will  be  weak  and  drawn  towards  the  sun.  All  near  fences  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  kind  of  etiolation,  as  any  one  may  observe  in  the 
case  of  plants  growing  on  the  touth-eide  of  a  common  hedge ;  and  this  etio- 
lation is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  bushy,  tufted,  or  spreading  appearance, 
which  always  accompanies  vigorous  growth  in  open  airy  situations.  The 
outline  of  the  flower-garden  should  always  be  tooh,  as  that  on  the  first  view 
of  the  inferior  some  general  form  may  be  recognised  in  the  area ;  for  example, 
it  may  approach  to  a  circle,  to  a  broad  or  narrow  oval,  to  a  square,  to  a 
parallelogram,  or  to  a  triangle.  A  long  narrow  strip,  either  crooked  or 
straight,  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye ;  nor  would  a  space,  broad  in 
some  places  and  narrow  in  others,  here  straight  and  there  crooked,  afford  the 
spectator  half  so  great  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  as  he  would  experience  if  he 
recognised  some  known  and  definite  figure.  Whether  the  boundary  line  be 
regular  or  irregular  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  with  reference  to  this  end ; 
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provided  there  be  ample  length  and  breadth  included  by  the  outline,  to  throw 
the  interior  into  tome  definite  shape,  when  teen  in  per^ctive. 

477.  In  some  cases  a  number  of  ^ower  gardens,  ftc,  are  thrown  together,  as 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Bagshot  Park,  as  shown  in  fy.  278. ;  the  pleasure- 
grounds  are  entered  by  a  close  rustic  gate  at  a,  through  the  arbour  trellis 
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walk  hf  which  leads  to 
the  roaery  at  e,  confut- 
ing of  groupa  of  dwarf 
roaea  in  moaaea  or  turf. 
A  garden  of  showy  her- 
haceous  plants,  in  heds 
edged  with  hox,  on  gra- 
vel, is  shown  at  tf.  There 
is  a  collection  of  standard 
roae-trees  at  «,  the  treea 
being  planted  aingly  on 
turf,  and  intersected  by 
a  gravel  walk,  which 
leads  to  the  American 
ground  /,  planted  with 
the  choicest  rhododen- 
drons and  asaleas.  An  exotic  flower-garden  is  shown  at  5,  consisting  entirdy 
of  pelaigonins,  fUschias  salvias,  verbenaa,  and  other  half-hardy,  or  green-house 
planta,  in  beda,  or  in  baskets  of  wirework,  on  tnrf,  disposed  somewhat  in  the 
manner  ahown  in  Mgs.  276  and  279.    There  are  covered  seau  in  the  mstic 
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style  at  k,  i,  and  k.     At  /  it  a  Dutch  garden  (Jig,  280.  )i  with  a  haiin  and  foon- 
tain  in  the  centre,  furrouDded  and  intersected  by  gravel  walks,  with  twenty-four 
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beds  on  grast,  for  growing  the  more  choice  florist's  flowers  in  masses.    There 

is  a  range  of  green-houses  in  the  exotic  flower-garden  g;  and  there  is  a  space 

at  m,  for  setting  out  during  the  summer  the  greenhouse  plants  grown  in  pots ; 

fty  is  an  avenue  leading  to  the  great  conservatory ;  o,  is  the  reserve  ground ; 

p^  the  potting  shed ;  r,  frames  and  pits ;  8,  working  shed,  containing  different 

kinds  of  tools,  &c. ;  /,  a  grove,  containing  some  fine  specimens  of  forest-trees ; 

M,  beds  for  masses  of  flowers,  one  sort  in  each  mass ;  cf,  masses  of  dahlias ; 

w^  rustic  vases  for  flowers;  x,  walks  among  steep  hanks  of  rock  work ;  y,  bridge 

to  convey  one  walk  over  another ;  2,  greenhouse,  vrith  horisontal  trellis  in 

front,  for  choice  climbing  and  creeping  plants.    Besides  these  references, 

there  are  arbours  in  dlfi*erent  situations,  covered  with  climbing  plants,  and 

a  number  of  rustic  vases  for  contatniog  flowers.    There  is  also  a  handsome 

architectuFal  orangery,  apart   from   ^is   garden    in  the  wood,  whidi   is 

approached  by  a  noble  avenue  at  m,  on  a  moderate  ascent;  and  on  locrfung 

from  it,  five  avenues  are  seen  diverging  in  diflerent  directions  through  the 

descending  wood,  the  under-growth  of  which  is  formed  of  rhododendrons  and 

axaleas,  like  the  woods  at  High  Clere. 

478.  Geometrieal  Jlow€r^artUnt  are  formed  of  beds,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  regular  pattern,  and  placed  on  turf  or  gravel;  and  Jig,  281.  (the  flower- 
garden  at  Esholt  Hall,  Yorkshire)  will  show  the  usual  mode  of  laying  out 
a  garden  of  this  kind.  The  ground  is  nearly  on  a  level  surface,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  east,  having  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  8  ft.  high,  and  100 
yards  in  length,  against  which  are  placed  different  varieties  of  China  roses, 
and  various  creepers,  and  half>hardy  shrubs.  On  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  garden  there  is  grass  (not  shown  on  the  plan  for  want  of  room)  to  the 
extent  of  the  wall,  on  which  are  planted  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  each  shrub 
having  a  circle  dag  round  it  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plant;  and  these 
circles  are  chiefly  planted  with  early  flowering  bulbs,  as  the  crocus,  snowdrop, 
narcissus,  &c.  All  the  walks  are  gravelled,  and  the  beds  surrounded  with 
box,  which  is  kept  very  low  by  frequent  clipping.  When  the  garden  was 
formed,  drains  were  cut  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  2  ft  below  the 
surface,  and  the  walks  made  from  1  ft.  to  15  in.  deep,  and  filled  to  within 
3  in.  of  the  surface  with  broken  stones,  or  brick  rubbish ;  each  walk  acting  as 
a  drain  to  the  adjoining  bed.  There  are  small  grates  placed  in  the  walks, 
over  the  main  drains,  which  take  away  all  the  surface  water,  and  render  the 
walks  quite  dry  and  firm  to  walk  upon  in  wet  weather  or  after  a  shower  of 
rain.  The  soil  was  either  entirely  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  15  in.,  or  mixed 
with  compost  suitable  to  the  plants  intended  to  be  planted  in  each  bed ;  and 
annuaUy  afterwards  the  beds  underwent  a  partial  renewal  of  soil,  to  suit  the 
change  of  arrangement  which  was  made  with  the  greenhouse  plants  and 
annuals ;  and,  as  the  dahlias  were  grown  every  year  in  the  same  places,  a 
quantity  of  soil  was  taken  out  entirely  where  the  plants  had  grown,  and 
replaced  with  fresh  compost  every  season.  Most  of  the  beds  have  patches  of 
bulbs,  or  low-growing  early  flowering  plants,  planted  about  6  inches  from  the 
box, and  at  regular  distances,  according  to  size;  and  in  the  following  list 
these  will  be  named  as  edgings  in  the  arrangement  of  each  bed : 

l,a»PaB2mlsHodtan;&,EscaU6iilarhlira»  herlMoeons   plants.       Herlieeeoiis    plants, 

ae. :  e>  erocases,  tnowdropa,  winter  aconite,  planted  1  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  bed  i 

dog's-tooth  violets,  scflla  bifblia,  ftc.,  planted  with  dilfereat  speoies  of  HarataiiB  planted 

near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed ;  o,  bulbs ;  «,  dose  bddnd  every  fborth  plant.    The  her- 
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Beds  from  No,  HoKo,B, 

bAoeons  pltnta  are  from  a  Ibotto  two  feet  In 
height,  and  are  raried  as  much  in  each  bed 
■8  the  number  of  spedea  in  the  collection 
would  allow.  Some  may  think  that  the 
beds  woold  be  crowded  with  plants;  but 
snoh  has  not  been  the  ease,  as  the  bulbs 
bare  chiefly  done  flowering  before  the  her- 
baoeoos  plants  hare  made  much  growth, 
and  the  herbaceous  plants  are  nearly  all 
OTer  before  the  dahlias  are  in  fhll  bloom ; 
which  arrangement  has  insured  a  succession 
of  flowers,  from  the  first  fine  weather  in 
spring.  nntU  the  frosts  kill  the  dahlias  in 
antnmn. 
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JMf  from  No,  9  to  No,  IX. 

The  beds  9, 10, 11,  and  12,  are  sererally 
lAanted  with  moas,  perpetual,  and  select  de- 
ddnons  roses,  marised  r;  and  different  Tui^- 
ties  of  herbaceous  pMmies,  vusrktdpt  with 
three  patches  of  white  lily,Bunked  J,  in  each 
bed. 

The  bed  numbered  9  Is  edged  with  Prf- 
mhla  fiurinbsa  and  Gentiima  sept&nflda. 

10.  Edged  with  Oentiima  acadlls. 

11.  Edged  with  Qentilma  aca^Uls. 

12.  Edged  with  double  primroeeL  Aa 
soon  as  the  paonles  haye  done  flowering, 
China  aster  or  Bnssian  stocks  are  planted 
in  front  of  each  pnony  fin*  an  autumnal 


18.  Ckmimon  Cihina  roses,  edged  with 
anrloula,  of  Yariettes. 

14.  Noisette  nMes,trained  on  aflat  trellis, 
and  edged  with  Erinthis  hyemiOis. 

1&.  Common  Cbina  roses,  edged  with 
HepAtica,  of  railetiea. 

16.  Noisette  roses,  on  a  flat  trellla,  and 
edged  with  Husdtti  botryttdes. 

17.  AaUea  pdnlica  globdia  in  the  centra 


with  snowdrops  around  tike  plant;  then  a 
drdeof  Uimulus  rbsaes,and  the  bed  edged 
with  Alpine  auriculas. 

18.  Kidmia  latlfbUa  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded with  crocuses,  and  edged  with 
double  primrose,  and  planted  with  LobMia 
grAdUs  for  the  summer. 

19.  Similar  to  No.  17,  with  LobUia  grM- 
lis  ibr  the  summer. 

20.  Similar  to  No.  18,  with  Terbtea 
Melindres  flv  <he  summer. 
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Stdt  from  No.  U  to  No,  28. 

A,  White  IIUm;  4,  dahlias. 

The  beds  flmn  21  to  28  are  aU  edged  with 
diflbrent  Tarieties  of  Crbom  and  heart's- 
ease  alternately,  and  were  planted  ibr  sum* 
mer  flowering  as  ibilows : 

21.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums. 

22.  Silria  Grahkmi  and  S.  angustlfblia. 
28.  Petimia  nyctaginiflbra. 

24.  Sdlvia  patens. 

25.  Ximulus  oaidinidia. 

28.  Nleremb^rgla  phoenioea  gnndifltea. 
97.  LoMOia  ftdgens. 

28.  Shrubby  caloedaiias. 

29.  Bbsa  m^nor,  edged  with  HepAtica. 
and  sown  with  Oilia  tricolor. 

80.  Dark  China  roses,  edged  with  Saxi- 
fraga  granulkta,  and  sown  with  Kaulffasia 
amemOdes. 

81.  Select  CUna  roses,  edged  with  Saxi- 
fttiga  granulUa,  and  sown  with  CoUinsia 
bioolor. 

82.  Tea-scented  roses,  edged  with  HepA- 
tioa,  and  sown  with  Nemdphila  insignis. 

88.  Choice  tulips  and  German  asters. 
84.    Double    tnUps    and  Esehschdltda 


88.   Double   anemones    and  Tiasthknia 
glabrkta. 

86.  Double  anemones  and  German  asters. 

87.  Edged  with  choice  heart'a<e«M,  and 
mixed  choice  pelargoniums. 

88.  The  same  as  No.  87. 

89.  Edged  with  choice  hearffr'ease,  and 
mixed  with  greenhouse  plants. 

40.  The  same  as  Na  89. 

41.  Jonquils  and  Alonsba  Unguis. 

42.  Bandnculus  and  Heliotrbpium  peru- 
Tiknum. 

48.  Jonquils  and  Nleremb^gia  grfdiis. 
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44.  BaateeolM  icnnitiftUt  ad  Caleeo- 
ttrUpcndiiUfltoa. 

285. 


u*    -  »  *  >  .       ^   •] 


4f .  A  fttthdft  In  «Mli  bad,  nnmiiided 
with  a  drole  of  SntotUa  hjmakm  <  and, 
tlM  Bui«iii.  a  droit  of  dwarf  Uurk- 
;  c  patohM  of  Anenteia  Pnlntfllafe 
and  othar  ipeelMt  k  patahas 
rarletiea  of  martafon  lUlaSi 
Ibr  lunmer  and  antomn  Uoom. 
BolboQi  Iris  and  AgatlisSi  eod^ML 
Aaboos  Ilia,  and  Santeio  Aagaai 

TIgridia  paybnia,  adged  with  Gamp)^ 


of 

49. 

SO. 
fl.pL 

ftl. 
nnla 

fi. 
Cttnpdbuila  pknila. 


St. 


64.  The  aama  as  Kow  M. 

M.  Aaklea  eoeei] 
thMa  proeambens. 

5«.  As)aeaoocofaiaa.edf6dvtthGma]ih^ 
riaShiUon. 

ft7.  Bhododfadron  pdntieom.  ed«ed  witk 
aareral  Taxietias  of  HiOitothiwmim. 

68.  Khododrfndron  pdntfenm.  «|f«l  witt 
Erica  hartriioaa. 

59  and  «0.  Tasia  Tasea,  wblch  mem  as 
dropping  fountains  daring  winter,  and  b 
the  Runmer  aeasoa  with  the  jets,  teu  of  tht 
late  Mr.  Rowland. 

«1.  Seata. 

68.  Sim-diaL 

66.  SUtaea. 

64.  Vases,  which  are  an  elevated  OB  stoaa 
plinths,  proportionate  to  the  aiaeof  tbre  vMe, 
and  are  filled  with  flowering  planta  < 
thei 
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479.  OmamefUi  to  JUnoer^gardeni.  The  featuna  above  eniimer»ted  may 
be  conaidered  as  the  essential  materials,  or  component  parts,  of  a  flower-gar- 
den ;  and  to  them  may  be  superadded  various  ornaments,  such  aa  statues, 
spars,  and  other  objecti  of  curiosity,  natural  or  artificial ;  ruatic  basket^ 
vases,  or  other  contrivances  for  containing  plants  (see/^.  286.  to  290); 

trellkwork,  arcades  for  climb- 
ers, open  and  covered  seats, 

summer-houses,  and  fountains, 

aquariums,    rockwork,     root- 
work,  grottoes,  and  grotesque 

objects;  aad,  lastly,  a  green- 

honte,  conservatory,  or  some 

other  building  for  plants.  Now, 

these  materials  and  ornaments 

being  given,  the  next  point  is 

to  lay  down  the  principles  for 

using  them  in  the  composition 

of  a  flower-  garden.    In  this, 

as  in  every  other  spedes  of 

design,  the  leading  principle  is 

the  formation  of  a  whole.    For 

this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 

consistettcy  in  every  part,  with  referenee  to  eultore, 

and  also  with  reference  to  lines  and  fbmis.    One 

style  of  fonn  and  line  must  pervade  the  entire  garden. 
In  the  Amplest  gardens,  curved  Unes  or  straight  lines,  and  acute  angles  or 
right  angles,  may  prevail  both  in  the  ground  and  ornaments ;  but,  in  the 
more  artistical  kinds,  the  beds  and  walks  may  display  the  scrollwork  or  the 
embroidery  of  the  French  gardens.    Whatever  form  or  styla  is  adopted  as  die 
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groundwork  of  the  gar- 
den, that  is,  as  the  shape 

of  the  heds  and  walks, 

that  form  or  style  must 

pervade  all   the    omar 

ments  with  which  the 

whole     is      decorated. 

Where  the  heds  are  in 

scrollwork,  the  vases  and 

the  pedestals  on  which 

they  stand,  the  trellis- 
work  of  the  arcades,  the 

statues,   the  seats  and 

summer-houses,  should 

all  be  of  the  style  of 

Louis    XIV.    A   simple 

classical  vase  or  statue, 

in  such  a  garden,  would 
be,  quite  out  of  place  ;  and  equally  so  would  be 
an  Italian  summer-house,  or  an  English  thatched 
rustic  seat.  The  artist  b  not  limited  to  introduce 
only  those  component  parts,  or  those  ornaments, 
which  were  known  in  the  time  of  Louis  xiv. ;  but, 
such  at  he  does  introduce,  he  is  bound  to  compote  in  that  style. 

480.  M  remarh  applicable  to  the  composition  of  flower-gardens  generally, 
we  may  observe  that  ornaments  should  not  be  distributed  equally  over  the 
garden ;  and  that,  as  ftr  as  pracdcahle,  the  ornaments  should  appear  to  arise 
out  of  something  that  is  of  use.  For  example,  at  the  intersection  of  two  prin- 
cipal walks,  as  conspicuous  points  in  the  design  which  attract  the  notice  of  all 
spectators,  there  may  be  a  basin  and  fountain ;  and  the  parapet  which  forms 
the  margin  of  this  basin  may  be  ornamented  with  vases.    In  the  intersection 
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of  Other  walks  there  may  be  a  randial  on  an  architectural  basement,  or  a 
atatae  on  a  pedestal  Where  there  is  a  terrace- walk  connected  with  tbe  hooaey 
or  with  some  other  building,  it  may  be  bordered  by  a  parapet ;  and  this 
parapet  may  be  ornamented  with  statnesi  Tases,  or  other  architectural  or 
sculptural  ornaments,  according  to  circumstances.  In  these  and  simflar  caaes 
which  might  be  mentioned,  there  seems  to  be  a  reason  for  the  placing  of  the 
ornaments ;  that  is,  they  appear  as  a  finishing  to  the  works  of  art  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  they  harmonise  with  all  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  vase  or  a  statue  u  set  down  on  naked 
turf,  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  in  a  group  of  shrubs,  it 
false  position,  and  loses  its  effect ;  not  only  from  the  want  of  proper 
paniments,  such  as  an  architectural  basement,  frc,  but  from  Uie  presence  of 
such  accompaniments  as  are  improper,  such  as  a  basement  of  dug  ground  and 
flowers. 

481.  A  eovertd  way  of  trdUmoork  and  erttpen  often  forms  a  very  aoitable 
boundary  for  a  flower-gurden  ;  and  it  ia  almost  always  an  excellent  approach 
to  one  from  open  scenery,  or  as  a  passage  from  one  flower-garden  to  another. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  confines  the  eye,  and  slightly  darkens  the  viaion ;  and 
this,  being  succeeded  by  a  view  of  the  open  garden,  ita  ornaments  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers  produce  by  contrast  a  more  lively  effect  on  the  spec- 
tator. Trelliswork  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-garden,  as  a  bower  to  ait  in,  is 
also  ttseftil ;  more  especially  if  a  portion  of  it  should  be  continued  for  a  few 
feet  along  each  of  the  radiating  walks,  so  that  each  may  serve  as  a  sort  of 
telescope  to  the  views  of  the  garden,  as  seen  by  a  spectator  seated  in  the 
bower.  The  laying  out  of  flower-gardens  is  too  commonly  intrusted  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design ;  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  possessors  of  them  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  beauties  of  which 
flower-gardens  are  susceptible.  Were  this  the  ease,  an  artist  would  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  in  this  department,  as  he  now  is  in  any  departoient  of 
architecture,  or  of  landscape  gardening. 

482.  Kiteheih^ardini,  belonging  to  country  manuons,  are  generally  on  a 
large  scale,  with  various  hothouses  and  pits  for  forcing,  which  are  placed  alto- 
gether in  what  is  called  the  melon-ground.  Fiff$,  291. 292.  and  293.,  are  kit- 
chen-gardens, adapted  to  country  mansions,  with  all  the  conveniences  usual  in 
such  gardens.  FSg,  291 .  is  the  plan  of  a  garden,  containing  an  acre  and  a  half 
within  the  walls,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  slips,  which,  however,  may 
be  easily  curtailed  if  thought  desirable.  Instead  of  espaliers,  dwarf-trained 
fruit-trees  are  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  walks ;  and  if  these  be  not 
approved,  gooseberry  and  currant-trees  may  be  substituted.  Standard  i^le 
and  peai^trees  may  be  planted  round  the  culinary  department.  Fig*  292. 
has  two  acres  within  the  walls,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  slips.  Thb 
garden  has  entrances  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  for  convenience;  and  it  has 
a  broad  gravel  walk  down  the  centre,  to  allow  a  pony  caniage  to  be  driven 
through  it,  with  a  space  at  the  souUiem  end  for  the  carriage  to  be  tuned. 
In  frame-ground,  dwarf  walls  are  introduced  for  training  young  fruit-trees. 
Fig,  290.  contains  three  acres  and  a  half  within  the  walls,  and  two  acres  and 
a  half  in  the  slips.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this  garden,  but  the  other 
arrangements  are  as  usual. 


1.  flips,  with  ftaadard  applM,  pean,  cherriet,  fllberU,  ftc,  at  th«  tides.  S.  Ponds.  8.  Culinary 
denvtinent,  bordered  with  dwarf  apple  trees  or  gooeSberry  hashes,  ftc  4.  Forcing  department. 
5.  vineries,  flg-honse,  and  for  forcing  strawheiries,  fte.  6.  Water-basin,  or  pomp.  7.  Pine- 
store.  8.  Peaeh-hooses.  9.  Pits.  10.  Back-shed.  11.  Frame-ground.  IS.  Cucumber 
ridge,  early  carrou,  or  potatoes  under  hoops,  1^  18.  Melon  or  oneumber  ranges.  14.  Mush- 
room-sheds, tool-house  i  sheds  for  wintering  Tegetables,  ftc.  15.  Gardener's  house.  16.  Fruit 
and  onion  room,  with  lodging-room  for  nnder-gardener,  and  seed-room  orer.  17.  Department 
for  compost,  mixing  and  turning  dung,  ke, 
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1.  SUpt.  S.  Calinarj  dapArtmcDtt.  8.  Forcing  dtpaitmrat.  4.  Fnin*  ground.  5.  Fw  tarn- 
pott,  mixing  dung,  ke.  6.  Wattr  Unki.  7.  Pino  ftoTOt.  8.  VineriM.  9.  Small  ftorta. 
10.  Peach-booMt.  11.  Cberry-honset.  IS.  Flg-hooMt,  or  for  other  parpoaea.  18.  Pint  or 
melon  pita.  14.  Muthroom-ahedt,  toolhouee,  fto.  15.  Melon  and  cocomber  ranfei. 
16.  Cocomber  ridge ;  early  earrota,  ftc.  onder  hoopa.  17.  Dwarf  walla  for  training  frail 
treea,  or  for  tomatoet.  18.  Oardenei't  bouse.  19.  Fruit  and  onion  roome,  with  ande^ 
gardener's  lodging-room,  and  ieed*room  oTer. 
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,  8Upt.  S.  CalinAry  depvtmanto.  3.  Forcing  departmant,  with  ranges  of  forcing-houses  for 
adaptation,  at  nuy  be  veqnired.  4.  Frame  gionnd.  5.  For  oompoet,  mixing  and  turning 
dung,  ftc.  6.  Water  tanks.  7.  Dwarf  walls  fat  training  flrnit  trees,  ftc.  8.  Ranges  for 
framing,  encumber  ridge,  carrots  and  potatoes  under  heaps,  forcing  asparagus,  8se.  9.  Pine 
or  melon  pits.  10.  Mushroom  sheds,  and  for  other  purposes.  II.  Open  shed  for  compost, 
tn.  IS.  Oardener^s  house  and  yard.  IS.  Fruit  and  onion  RMm,  with  seed-room  over,  and 
lodging-room  for  under*gardener. 
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SECTION  IV. 

DMtOHt   rOE   COUNTET  MAHtlOKt. 

483.  Ji»  ComUry  Mmuieni  are  generally  places  of  too  much  importanee  to 
be  laid  out  without  the  aid  of  regular  arehitecta  and  landacape-gardenervy  ve 
■hall  only  give  a  yery  few  examples :  and  these,  with  only  one  exeeptioiiy  wiD 
be  of  places  actually  in  existence. 

Dbsion  XXX. — Pkm  imd  de§enptiom  qf  Wimbleiam  ffcmet  Surrey^  ike  fro- 
pertif  €f  Mr».  MarryaU. 

484.  Oeneral  Ob$ervaiHmt. — ^This  estate,  which  once  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Bond  Hopkina,  Eaq.,  and  waa  laid  out  for  him  about  the  middle  of  the 
laat  century,  conaiata  of  about  100  acrea  of  table-land,  alightly  varied  on  the 
aurface,  not  by  undulationa,  bold  awelli,  deep  valleya,  or  precipitona  dedivi- 
tiea,  bat  by  unconnected  hollowa,  or  large  gullies,  of  little  beauty  in  them- 
aelvea,  but  capable  of  producing  considerable  effect  when  filled  with  water,  as 
the  principal  one  now  is.  In  a  word,  the  grounds  at  Wimbledon  Houae  have 
naturally  little  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  extent,  and  the  circomatance 
of  their  falling  in  a  gradual  manner  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  houae,  so  aa 
to  diaplay  from  that  front  an  intereating  view  of  the  distant  country.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  place,  as  a  suburban  residence,  consists  in  its  completeness, 
the  whole  lying  compactly  within  a  ring  fence,  and  there  being  a  moat  coat- 
modious  mansion,  with  complete  domestic  offices,  a  park,  a  farm  (including 
a  dairy  and  a  poultry-yard),  a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  flower-garden;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  unrivalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants  that  it  contains.  Mrs.  Marryatt 
hat  long  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  flowers,  and  especially  of  auch  as 
are  sufficiently  hardy  to  make  a  display  in  the  flower-garden.  She  also  main- 
tains a  good  collection  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants ;  and  many  of 
these,  as  well  as  hardy  plants,  have  flowered  at  Wimbledon  House  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  as  the  botanical  periodicals  for  the  last  twenty  years  bear 
ample  witness.  Among  the  more  beautiful  and  remarkable  greenhouae  planta 
which  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Wimbledon,  ia  the  TactMa  pinnati- 
atipula,  one  of  the  moat  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  singular,  of  climbing 
shrubs.  There  are  few  horticultural  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  Society  commenced  tbia  mode  of  encouraging  gardening,  in  which  Mrs. 
Marryatt,  or  her  gardener,  Mr.  Redding,  has  not  obtained  a  medal. 

485.  Tke  Park  at  Wimbledon  House  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been 
planted  with  much  taste ;  but  there  are  some  fine  old  trees  in  it,  near  the 
house,  especially  evergreen  oaks.  The  pieces  of  water  do  not  fcHin  agreeable 
shapes  on  paper,  but,  in  the  reality,  at  a  distance  ftt>m  the  eye,  and  with  their 
outlines  more  or  less  disguised  by  trees,  the  effect  is  good,,  particularly  that  of 
the  principal  one,  aeven  acrea  in  extent,  as  seen  from  Uie  house.  J^.  294. 
shows  a  portion  of  this  piece  of  water,  looking  towarda  the  houae.  Beycmd 
a  certain  siie,  the  form  of  a  piece  of  water  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  when 
it  is  so  small  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  as  a  whole  by  a  spectator  at  no 
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great  distance  from  it,  then,  in  order  to  please,  it  must  be  of  an  agreeable 
shape. 

486.   What  eonttiiuiei  an  agreeable  ihape  .  in  a  lake,  pend,  or  pieee  of  itUl 
water  ? — To  this  question  we  answer,  that  whatever  constitutes  an  agreeable 
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shape  on  level  ground  or  lawn,  or  on  any  other  flat  turface,  will  look  eqtullj 
well  in  water.  A  shape,  whether  of  smooth  lawn  or  still  water,  to  be  agree- 
ahle,  must  be  such  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  eye  and  the  mind 
at  a  single  glance ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  general  form  must  be  simple.  It 
may  be  an  oval  or  a  circle,  or  it  may  be  some  form  in  which  the  lengUi  and 
breadth  are  more  conspicuous  elements  than  the  sinuosities  of  the  margin, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  whole  will  alwajrs  produce  its  full  effect  before 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  parts.  These  may  be  considered  as  fundamental 
principles ;  and,  in  applying  them  to  the  different  styles  in  which  water  is 
formed,  or  surfaces  of  lawn  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrubs,  the  characteristict 
of  these  styles  readily  come  to  our  assistance.  For  example ;  in  forming  a 
piece  of  water  in  the  geometric  style,  the  outline  must  be  composed  of  either 
straight  or  regularly  curved  lines.  The  general  form  may  be  a  square,  an 
octagon,  or  a  parallelogram,  and  this  general  form  is  that  which  will  produce 
the  first  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator ;  but  the  margin  of  the  g^eo- 
metrical  figure  may  be  composed  of  numerous  segments  or  tangents,  so  as  to 
form  an  intricate  outline,  which  will  afford  amusement  to  the  spectator  when 
he  approaches  near  enough  to  the  figure  to  examine  it  in  detail.  If  we  form 
a  piece  of  water  in  imitation  of  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  nature,  in  what  is 
called  the  picturesque  manner,  we  must  still  begin  by  some  simple  form,  and 
trust  to  this  for  the  general  impression.  This  being  firmly  established,  the 
margin  may  be  varied  by  prominences  and  recesses,  and  trees  and  shrubs  (as 
shown  in^.  295.),  to  any  extent  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  die 
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figure  as  a  whole.  If  a  piece  of  water  is  to  be  formed  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  the  same  general  principles  are  followed ;  but,  as  all  the  details  of 
the  margin  require  to  be  comparatively  distinct,  and  all  to  appear  decidedly 
artificial,  greater  care  is  requisite  to  combine  regularity,  uniformity,  or 
symmetry,  with  variety. 
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487.  In  modem  gardening,  a  long  winding  eanal  ofttitt  water  it  frequently 
the  moit  effective  fonn  in  which  that  element  can  he  introduced ;  and  it  ia 
aometimes  to  good  an  imitation  of  a  river  in  a  tame  country,  at  to  leave 
nothing  to  he  detired.  Thit,  however,  can  only  take  place  where  long 
reachet  of  it  are  teen  at  a  considerahle  dittance  from  the  eye,  at  at  Oatlandt ; 
or  where  it  ia  teen  only  in  luccettional  portiont,  hy  a  tpectator  walking  near 
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it,  and  the  walk  heing  of  contiderahle  length,  at  at  Ether.  Sometimet  a 
hridge  may  be  introduced  over  a  piece  of  water  of  tbit  kind  with  very  good 
effect ;  but  care  mutt  be  taken  to  let  the  tize  o(  the  archet  be  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  houte  and  groundt.  Thit  bridge,  with  matsive  ttone  archet,  aa 
tbown  in  Jig,  296,  would  be  out  of  place  wbere  ever jf  thing  around  wat  of 
tmall  tize ;  and  a  bridge  with  tmall  low  archet,  at  thown  in  Jig.  297,  would 

297 


have  a  much  better  effect.  Mott  commonly  tuch  canalt  are  near  the  eye, 
vary  contiderably  in  width,  and  are  generaUy  contracted  towardt  both  extre- 
mitiet,  to  at  to  leave  no  doubt  in  tbe  mind  of  the  tpectator  tbat  they  are  only 
pondt.  Piecet  of  water  of  thit  kind  are  frequently  of  tuch  a  length  at  not  to 
be  teen  all  at  once,  but  in  tuccettion ;  and  at,  from  the  irregularity  of  their 
width,  they  can  never,  when  to  teen,  be  mittaken  for  a  river,  they  ought  to 
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be  treated  in  such  a  maimer  at  to  give  them  tlie  appearance  of  a  win 
lake ;  which,  being  leen  in  succeitive  portions,  each  of  these  ought  to  havv 
an  agreeable  shape.  These  shapes  are  produced  on  the  principles  alreadj 
laid  down,  via.,  of  displaying  some  obvious  figure  as  a  whcle,  and  coneaaliBg 
the  water  altogether  by  wood  wherever  the  desired  form  is  interfered  with  bj 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake  or  canal  approaching,  or  seeming  to  apprcMi^ 
each  other  too  nearly..  When  a  winding  sheet  of  water  is  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  as  to  be  seen  all  at  once,  then  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  canse  it 
to  wind  agreeably,  either  by  directing  its  bends  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
regular  or  symmetrical,  or  by  creating  an  obvious  allusion  to  some  reoogniaed 
figure.  Thus,  the  general  tendency  of  the  winding  may  be  to  prodoce  a 
crescent-like  form ;  or  it  may  be  serpentine ;  or  there  maybe  one  coospicuoas 
bend  in  some  regular  form,  and  the  subordinate  bends  may  be  comparatiTely 
indistinct  Tlie  safe  guide  in  this  case  is,  the  principle  already  laid  down,  of 
producing  some  form  which  may  take  the  lead,  and  be  recognised  «t  oiiee ; 
and  trusting  for  variety  to  the  subordinate  forms,  and  to  the  details. 

488.  J»  there  it  no  iuek  thimg  m  nature  ae  a  piece  qf  waUr  wUkami  em  omU^, 
or  as  a  lake  from  which  there  does  not  issue  a  brook;  so,  in  landscape- 
gardening,  no  piece  of  stiU  water  ought  to  be  formed,  in  which  there  is  Dot 
some  point  indicated,  which  the  brook  might  be  supposed  to  flow  from.  In 
the  geometrical  style  of  forming  pieces  of  water,  the  brook  is  represented  by 
a  formal  cascade ;  and,  in  natural-looking  shapes,  there  is  conunonly  also  a 
cascade,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  the  way  of  outlet ;  or,  if  there  is  not,  a 
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portion  of  the  margin,  in  what  ii  decidedly  the  lowett  part  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  ground,  ought  to  he  concealed  hy  treea,  or  by  an  island,  so  as 
to  leave  the  spectator  room  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  outlet  in  the  proper 
place.  Most  lakes  are  also  supplied  by  brooks ;  and,  for  this  reason,  in  all 
imitations  of  them,  whether  gardenesque  or  picturesque,  there  ought  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  point  at  which  the  brook  or  riU  expands  into  a  lake,  as  well 
as  of  that  where  it  contracts  again  into  a  brook.  Where  a  rill  or  small  stream 
runs  through  a  narrow  valley,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  sucoession  of  dams 
are  formed  across  the  valley,  in  order  to  produce  a  succeision  of  ponds;  and 
when  the  dams  are  not  disguised  by  wood,  and  the  maigins  properly  varied, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  formal  and  unartistical  appearances  which  artificial 
water  can  be  made  to  produce.  In  valleys  which  are  nearly  flat,  ponds 
formed  by  throwing  dams  across  are  more  easily  managed ;  but  even  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  dam  is  frequently  left  naked,  and  the  margin  of  the  water 
unbroken  by  trees  or  islands. 

Fig.  298.  shows  two  ponds  which  existed  some  years  ago  in  a  valley  at 
Lyne  Grove,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey ;  vaAfig.  299.  shows  the  manner  in  which 
we  proposed  to  reduce  boUi  pieces  to  the  same  level,  to  vary  the  margin  by 
islands,  and  to  form  a  cascade  at  a  in  fig,  299. ;  where  also  a  hydraulic  ram 
might  be  erected  for  forcing  up  the  water  to  a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the 
dwelling-house.  Notwithstanding  this  digression  on  the  forms  of  artificial 
water,  yet  that  element  is  so  great  an  addition  to  landscape,  that,  where  it  has 
a  clear  surfiice,  and  is  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  receive  a  breadth  of  light,  it  is 
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admiuible  in  almost  any  thape ;  and  this  is  exemplified  by  the  effect  prodnced 
by  the  piecet  of  water  in  Wimbledon  Park,  than  which  none  were  ever  formed 
of  lesa  artistical  shapes. 
489.  Qroundpianf  Sfc, — We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  plan,/^.  300 : 


30a 
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ff.  The  entrtnoe  lodge. 

6,  I1ie  entrance  portico  to  the  nunukm. 

c,  The  Idtohen-coort 

(f.  The  itable-ooort 

«,  The  laundry,  and  brewhonse  court. 

/  The  drying-ground. 

g.  The  green-home,  with  a  sommer-hooM 
at  the  back. 

K  Paddock,  containing  an  andentbaild- 
ing,  Ibrmeriy  a  mill  Ibr  raiting 
water,  Borronnded  by  a  maas  of 
plantation. 

it  Flower-garden. 

i.  Kitchen-garden. 

kt  Poultry-yard. 

i;  Farm  boildinga. 

m,  Bick-yard. 

n.  Arable  land. 

0,  Paddock,  with  a  beantlfhl  architec- 
tural grotto  at  p  (formed  by  Biuhell, 
who  ccwstmcted  the  grottoes  at 
Oatlandf,  Pain's  Hill,  and  other 
places),  and  another  ornamental 
building  at  q, 

r.  Osier-ground. 

8,  Island  and  ruin ;  the  latter  used  as  a 
Catholic  chapel  by  the  Prince  de 
Cond^  who  resided  at  Wimbledon 
House  before  it  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Joseph  Marryatt,  Esq. 

<,  Wilderness  and  flsh-etews. 

«,  Open  grove  of  ancient  trees. 

vvv.  Wire  fence,  separating  the  plea- 
sure-ground and  mown  grass  fhnn 
the  park. 

w.  Hurdle  fence,  separating  the  upper 
from  the  lower  park. 

X  X,  Fish-ponds. 

p,  Drinking-pond. 

«,  Well,  near  which  is  a  hydranlio  ram, 
which,  put  in  motion  by  the  waste 
of  the  upper  piece  of  water  in  its 
course  to  the  lower  piece,  ibroes  a 
supply  to  the  roof  of  the  mansion, 
and  to  the  sheds  of  the  hot^hooses. 

Fig,  301.  is  a  geometrical  sec- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  park,  looking  to  the 
west 

Fig,  302.  is  a  section  and  bird's- 
eye  view,  taken  on  the  same  line, 
looking  to  the  east. 

Fig  303.  is  a  section  and  bird's- 
eye  view,  looking  to  the  north- 
east. 
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Fig.  804.  it  a  sec- 
tion and  view,  look- 
ing to  the  south- 
wetty  and  showing 
the  front  of  the  house. 
It  will  he  ohserved 
from  the  lines  indi- 
cating walks,  that 
there  is  one  which 
makes  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  residence, 
besides  several  cross 
walks.  It  will  also 
be  observed,  that  the 
carriage  communi- 
cation between  the 
farm-yard  and  the 
stable  offices  at  the 
house  is  by  the  public 
road,  though ,  there 
is  a  private  carriage 
road,  in|a  more  direct 
line,  through  the  mill 
paddock. 

Fig.  307.,  p.  434 
and  435,  is  a  ground 
plan  of  the  flower- 
garden  and  kitchen- 
garden  on  a  larger 
scale. 

a.  The  entranoe  to  the 
flowMvgarden  fttm 
the  hooM,  throng h  the 
AYenae  b;  the  door^ 
WSJ  of  the  garden 
ezhftiltiiig  a  mstks 
areh,  as  shown  in  the 
iketoh,)|^.l06.  From 
the  point  h,  a  wtlk 
brtnohei  off  through 
the  mUl-paddock  to 
the  entranoe  fhmt  of 
the  house,  so  that  per- 
sons may  oome  and  go 
to  the  gardens  with- 
out going  through  the 


h.  Elm-tree  avenne,  de- 
oorated,  daring  ram- 
mer, with  a  row  of  China  rates,  placed  at  rtgulsr  dittaneet  along  each  dde  of  the  gnrd 
walk,  and  taeh  oontaining  a  ehoioe  Hower. 

e.  A  tapeitUiicture  of  nutie-work.  with  an  elerated  mstic  Tate  in  the  centre,  and  furroondcd 
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bj  bedt.  with  bor- 
dera  of  rottio- 
work.  The  dr- 
eumferenoe  oon- 
aists  of  an  arcade, 
connected  by  a  co- 
lumn clothed  with 
creepers  in  thecen- 
tre,  by  garlanda  of 
creepers  twined 
round  chahis;  and 
haying  at  a  dis- 
tance the  appear- 
ance shown  in  Jig. 
109. 

d,  Pond,  with  a 
fbontain  in  the 
centre,  containhig 
numeroos  aqua- 
tics of  different 
spedes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rock- 
work,  as  shown  in 

e,  Marble  basin  and 
fbuntain. 

/,  Bower  of  trellis- 
work. 

g.  Elevated  plat- 
form, ornamented 
on  the  side  next 
the  flower-garden 
with  a  screen  of 
*  rustic-work,  and 
with  rustic  rases 
filled  with  flowers. 

h.  Arcade,  corered 
with  creepers. 

i  i,  ConsenratiTo 
wall,  on  which 
are  many  Tery  in- 
teresting exotic 
shrubs. 

k  k.  Plant-houses, 
with  rockwork  in 
fttmt  planted  with 
select  ornamental 
herbaceous  plants 
and  under -shrubs. 
The  central  house 
(I)  is  a  green- 
house, and  those 
to  the  right  are 


while  those  to  the 
left  are  hoi-hooses.  At  the  back  of  one  end  of  the  central  green-house  is  a  door,  which 
opens  to  the  priYate  or  resenre  court  (mX  in  which  there  is  a  pelaigonium-hoose,  with  a 
range  of  pits  along  the  front,  ibr  Cape  bulbs;  and  in  the  interior  of  the  court  are  rarious 
other  pits  and  frames. 
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bjtlie  potttagnd  woridnff  dicdi^  tool4ioaMi,  itcd. 


Ml  Tjopgt  NMffi'O'gioaiidt 

'   nxinmiieB*t  nxMB,  fte. 

o,  Fcm-jwd,  the  details  of  wliiohwffl  be 

JK  Foiiltrf*yifd« 

g,  Houe  of  the 

f.  Tanlftrni)Udi,peMtlAi,fte. 

<,  Flne-pHi  in  the  Utohenguden. 

«  «,  Pert  of  tlie  prirete  loid  Ihnii  the  niD-paddook  to  the  iSvBi-ywd,  iS^-ynd.  wad  anfale 
Held ;  nd  whioh  crowei  the  dm  aTenne,  near  the  entranoe  to  the  flower  padcB:  tat  thie 
road  being  little  need,  and  that  only  eariy  in  the  morntng,  no  pevoiptible  inaifcs  of  It  are 
aeen  in  the  elm  araniie.  TUaaYenvehaTinga  wire  fenee  on  both  eidei,  a  gate  la  placed 
in  each  ftnoeb  one  oppoiite  the  other ;  and  these  gates  are  opened  wiienever  enrla  or  to 
pass.  V,  East  entrance  to  the  flowirgarden. 

«,  Road  from  Whnbledon  to  London.  m,  Wfanbledon  Oonmon. 

f.  Upper  park,  or  lawn.  s^  North  park,  adjoining  the  arable  graond. 

Fig,  305.  aliowi  the  groood  plan  of  the  faim-yard  and  poultiy-ynid,  and 
also  of  the  range  of  plant-houses,  on  a  larger  scale  than  In  the  preoeding 
plan. 
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a,  Orbhideons  lionse.  b.  Plant  stove. 

e,  d,  and  e.  OrsenhouseSi  with  vines  trained  nnder  the  iiften. 

/  ▲▼iarr.  9,  Working-shed.  k  K  Funaoes. 

i  flitoatlon  of  the  dstern  on  the  top  of  the  brick  waU  of  the  green-honse.  to  which  water 
is  raised  bf  the  hTdranlie  ram.  mentkmod  in  p.  419.;  whence  tt  is  condaeled  to  the 
different  plant^honses,  and  to  the  fbontains  in  the  open  garden,  bj  pipes. 
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Bntrauee  to  the  Flowtrfotdtn  ai  Wiwtbledon  H<m$«* 


Jt  BeMnre-7ird  and  working-ground.  i,  Beeerve-groand  far  plants  in  poCf. 

A  Coal-shed.  m.  Tool-shed.  n.  Pot  sh«d.  o,  Man's-room, 

p.  Seed-room.  q.  Carpenter's  shop  r,  Bam.  s  s.  Pits  for  Cape  Imlbs. 

t.  Pelargonium  house.  «,  Enclosed  yard.  v.  Liquid  manure  tank. 

Wt  Qranary,  supported  on  stone  ptllars,  with  eaps  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  rats  and  mice. 

z.  Open  yard.  y.  Cattle-shed,  with  fodder-raok  «,  Pump  and  drinking-trongh. 

1»  Cow-house.  2,  Calf-pen.  8,  Pigsties. 

4,  Open  cattle-shed,  with  fodder-racks.  In  the  hack  wall  there  is  an  opening,  witl^  a  shut- 
ter, to  allow  fowls  to  pass  through  from  the  poultry-yard,  so  as  to  pick  up  what  fbod  they 
can,  in  the  cattle-yard. 

6,  Stable  ibr  cart-horses.  6,  Hay-room,  and  place  for  cutting  straw  into  chaff. 

7,  Pigsty,  near  which  there  is  a  privy  for  the  form  senrants. 

8,  Yard  for  ducks,  enclosed  by  trelliswork. 

9,  Oral  pond,  paved  with  bri^  into  which  is  thrown  the  food  for  the  ducks. 

10,  Houses  for  the  ducks.  1 1,  Poultry  yard. 
If,  Stone  basin,  to  contain  water  for  the  poultry. 

18,  Laying-house  for  common  fowls.  14,  Laying-house  for  hen  turkeys. 

16,  General  fottening-house.  In  this  house,  common  fowls,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  are  all  kept 
loose,  and  fottened  together.  It  is  found  that  this  mode  contributes  generally  to  their 
Ikttening ;  because,  whenever  one  bird  goes  to  eat,  the  others  are  stimulated  to  imitate  it. 

16,  Place  for  fiittening  quarrelsome  fowls,  one  fowl  being  fottened  in  it  at  a  time. 

2f 
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17,  lUbbtt-hooM,  in  which  the  rabhita  an  kept  in  hatchet. 

18,  Tortie-dovea,  ftwmeii^  kept  ftir  ornament  in  a  buflding  at  one  end  of  the  nnge  of  bol- 
houaei,  hot  the  space  is  now  oeeapied  with  a  hoaae  for  Orchiden. 
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19,  Home  tor  pheaunts ;  whieh  an  bred  here,  and  afterwarda  tamed  into  the  park, 
ao,  FigeoM.    These  have  their  prindpal  entrance  in  the  toot,  and  have  always  a  ealt-cake 
placed  on  the  floor. 

2f2 
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SI,  Fowls*  footting-hoiue.  Hera  the  fowls  roost  on  horixonUd  strips  of  board,  alMmt  9  Id. 
on  the  side,  and  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  slope,  ftom  the  floor  in  the  front  of  the  boose  to 
the  top  of  the  back  waU,  in  the  manner  of  a  greenhouse  stage.  The  otjeet  of  this  is  to 
IkoUitate  the  asoent  of  the  fowls,  and  to  pravent  them  from  dirtTing  one  another  when 
at  roost.  S«,  Pigsties. 
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18,  Corered  way  to  the  pooltry-hoiues,  paved  with  Datch  cUnken,  m  are  all  the  hooaet  in 
this  ymrd.  S4,  Entrance  to  the  fkrm-yard.  '2ft,  Kitohen-farden. 

S6,  Flower-garden,  of  which  a  general  riew,  showing  the  main  walk  and  the  plant-homea 
if  glTcn  in  j^,  SOS. ;  and  views  of  the  entrance,  rustic  structure,  and  foontain,  in  fligt, 
S0€.,  SOS.,  and  SIS.  S7,  Parlu 
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H^.  310.  shows  the  plan  of  the  principal 
floor  of  the  house,  and  of  the  domcstie 
offices. 

a.  Entrance  hall,  with  aemSdrenlar  Ionic  portko. 

b.  Saloon,  divided  by  oolnmna  into  three  eompait- 
ments,  and  baring  a  fireplaoe  at  each  end.  In 
the  oentreb  a  window  opens  under  a  portico,  to 
the  lawn. 

C  Drawing-room.  d.  Dining-room 

e,  Anteroom  to  the  dining-room. 

/  Anteroom  to  the  drawing-room. 

g  g,  rasBages  and  principal  staircases 

K  Breskfest-room.  i,  Storedoiet. 

£.  Anteroom  to  the  oansenratory 

{,  Conservatory;  the  ftont  srchltectnrBl,  and  th» 

roof  of  RlssB,  so  that  the  plsnts  in  it  thrive  in 

the  greatest  loxnrianoe. 
m,  BiUiaid-xoom.  «.  8tndy.  o.  Cabinet. 

p.  Library.        g.  Bath-room.        r.  Batler*s  paatiy. 
s,  HottBekeeper*S  room.  i.  Servants'  halL 

u,  StUl-room.         v.  Cook's  pantry.         tev  Larder. 
X,  Kitchen.  y,  Scvllery. 

s  s,  Fonr-stalled  stables 

I.  Hamess^room.  9  2.  Coaoh-hooses. 
8,  Three-stalled  stable,  with  ooachraan'S  room  over- 
4,  Dong-pit.          ft.  Washhoose,  with  laandiy  over. 
6,  astern,  supplied  with  water  by  the  engine  in  tbe 

mill  paddock  7.  Drying-groond. 

8,  Brewhonse.  9.  Ice-cellar.             10.  DHiy. 

II.  Dog-kennel.  19.  Botde-room. 
18,  Dust-bins.  U.  Coals,  wood,  female  serrsnts* 

privies,  and  other  conveniences. 

16.  Kltohen-eourt.  16,  diaiie  hoase. 

17,  18.  Cosch-hooses,  and  man-serranta*  privy 
adjoining. 
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There  are  several  other  minor  conveniences  in  this  and  the  three  preceding 
plans,  such  as  water-closets,  &c.,  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
particularise;  and  in  the  plan, /^.  307.  there  are  several  rustic  seats,  benches, 
and  resting-places,  which  have  not  been  noticed.  There  is  also  a  reserve 
ice-house  near  the  head  of  the  upper  lake. 
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490.  Qgneral  appearanee  of  the  grcunda. — In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  general  effect  of  the  park  and  garden  sceuery  of  Wimbledon  House,  and 
to  afford  some  relief  to  the  reader  after  the  &tigue  of  perusing  lo  many 
details,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  general  impressions  the  scenery  made  on  as 
when  we  first  saw  the  place  some  years  ago.  Passing  through  the  enlrancohall 
and  the  saloon  to  the  gravel  walk  on  the  lawn  front,  a  magnificent  pancnwuic 
view  presents  itself;  consisting  of  park  scenery  in  the  foreground,  enlivened 
with  a  fine  piece  of  water  (see  fy.  311.)»  and  with  a  rich,  verdant,  tame 
country  in  the  extreme  distance.  Among  the  trees  in  the  park  are  some  fine 
old  oaks  and  beeches,  some  very  large  evergreen  oaks,  and  several  large  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars.  The  stranger,  if  he  proceeds  along  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
left,  will  find  it  lead  him  to  an  ancient  green-house,  or  orangery,  and  thence 
to  the  floweivgarden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  farmery,  and  the  farm.  I(  on 
the  contrary,  he  walks  to  the  right,  he  will  pass  through  a  variety  of  scenery* 
at  first  highly  polished  with  a  smoothly  mown  lawn,  and  afterwards  of  a  more 
rustic  description  ;  till,  having  walked  upwards  of  a  mile,  he  arrives  at  the 
flower-garden,  kitchen-garden,  &e.,  last  instead  of  first.  We  ttiok  the  right- 
hand  walk  from  the  house,  and,  passing  along  it,  the  first  remarkable  objects 
which  struck  us  in  the  foreground  were  some  very  large  evergreen  oaks,  with 
trunks  2i  it  in  diameter.  On  the  right  was  a  rural  fruit-garden,  planted 
with  the  common  summer  fruits,  such  as  the  cherry,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  &c,  for  the  Indulgence  of  the  young  people,  who  were  allowed  to 
gather  them  here  for  themselves.  This  may  be  called  a  children's  fimit-gar* 
den ;  and  it  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  amiable  features,  next  to  children's 
gardens  (that  is,  gardens  which  they  are  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  themselves), 
that  can  be  formed  in  a  suburban  residence.  Near  this  rur^l  fruit-garden 
was  a  garden  for  British  plants,  managed  solely  by  Miss  Marryat;  and 
beside  it  was  a  dell  filled  with  rhododendrons,  which,  from  the  mobtness  and 
shadioess  of  the  spot,  had  attained  an  extraordinary  siie,  and  were  growing 
with  great  luxuriance.  Adjoining  the  evergreen  oaks  was  a  large  cork-tree, 
a  very  fine  Zigustrum  liicidum,  gigantic  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  a  large 
red  cedar,  a  iZhodod^ndron  p6nticum  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  circunn 
ference,  and  immense  masses  of  ivy  supported  on  pollard  oaks,  which  looked 
like  some  strange  kind  of  evergreen  tree ;  and,  farther  on,  were  several  lofty 
silver  firs.  Passing  through  a  small  wicket  in  the  wire  fence  which  separates 
the  pleasure-ground  from  the  park,  but  still  following  the  walk,  we  found 
ourselves  in  comparatively  open  scenery ;  and,  the  atmosphere  being  tolerably 
clear,  we  observed  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  extreme  distance.  From  some  points  of  view,  Wimbledon  Ptek, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  borders  Wimbledon  House,  on  two  stdes, 
contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  scenery  in  the  park  belonging  to  the  latter, 
more  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water ;  and,  in  one  port, 
the  windings  of  the  Thames  itself  are  seen  from  a  seat  under  an  immense 
beech-tree,  one  branch  of  which  measured,  in  1829, 75  ft.  in  length.  Paasing 
through  a  rustic  gate,  we  arrived  at  a  spacious  ivy-covered  summer-house, 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  furnished  with  a  large  table  and  matted 
seats,  capable  of  accommodating  a  party  of  twenty.  This  summer-house  over- 
looks that  part  of  the  grounds  which  is  called  the  Wilderness  (J^.311.},  in 
which  there  are  several  pieces  of  water,  overhung  with  weeping  willows, 
and    inhabited    by  numerous  wild  aquatic   fowl.      Descending  firom    the 
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summer-house,  we  pMsed  a  rocky  cascade,  studded  with  alpine  plants,  and 
ascended,  through  a  shrubbery,  to  a  romantic  groito;  from  tite  entrance  of 
which  there  is  the  retired  home  view  shown  in  fig,  313.  This  grotto  was 
formed  by  Bushell, — the  most  celebrated  grotto  and  cascade  artist  that  ever 
appeared  in  England.     The  grotto  at  Pain's  Hill  is  considered  his  thef" 
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ifamort;  and  next  to  it  ranks  the  one  at  Oatlands,  Which  the  grotla  at 
Wimhledon  retemhlet  in  general  character.  Entering  an  open  grove  of  foieit 
trees,  we  next  come  to  a  light  iron  bridge,  passing  over  which,  we  noticed  an 
immense  pollard  oak  some  centuries  old,  covered  with  ivy,  and  a  very  large 
MagndUa  acuminita,  which  was  an  imported  plant,  and  brought  from  America 
by  the  botanist  Fraser.  Here  are,  also,  Pmat  ser6tina,  and  some  otlier 
American  trees,  which  were  planted  here  when  they  were  first  introduced 
into  England.  From  this  open  grove,  which  is  situated  near  the  laigeat  pieee 
of  water,  the  stranger  may  either  proceed  to  the  gardens  and  lami-biiildiiigs 
by  an  open  path  directly  through  the  park,  or  by  a  circuitous  course  in  the 
boundary  plantation,  which  forms  two  sides  to  Uie  arable  land.  Arrived  at 
the  farmeiy  and  the  poultry-yard,  their  details  will  be  found  remaricably 
complete,  as  the  plans  and  descriptions  which  we  have  already  given  will 
prove.  The  kitehen*garden  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  producing  excellent 
crops;  but  the  grand  feature  of  the  place,  in  a  gaidening  pobt  of  view.  Is  the 
flower-gaidsn,  which  occupies  upwards  of  three  aocv^  and  contains  above  200 
beds  of  flowers.  These  beds  are  of  diiere&t  shapes  and  siies,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  with  very  little  rsgud  to  regularity  or  symmetry ; 
the  object,  apparently,  being  to  get  as  many  bads  aa  possible  into  the  given 
space,  allowing  a  small  strip  of  grass  between  them,  in  order  to  keep  them 
dittinct,  and  to  admit  of  walking  round  them.  In  point  of  general  design, 
therefore,  this  flower-garden  has  nothing  to  recommend  it;  hot,  from  the 
great  number  of  beds,  and  almost  endless  variety  of  the  kinds  and  colours  of 
the  flowers  they  contain,  it  presents  a  daasUng  surface,  of  the  moat  bhUiant 
colours,  mingled  together  in  confbsion.  This  garden  is  admirably  managed 
by  Mrs.  Marryat's  gardener,  Mr.  Redding,  who  keeps  an  ample  stock  of 
plants  in  pots,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as  one  crop  of  flowers  begins  to  fade,  the 
plants  may  instantly  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  others  just  coming  into 
bloom,  "nie  number  of  species  cultivated  in  this  garden  exceeds  750,  exdu- 
sive  of  varieties  of  florist's  flowers,  such  as  dahlias,  hearts-eases,  tulipa,  &c 
The  first  appearance  of  gaiety  in  this  garden  usually  commences  in  Febmary, 
with  the  appearance  of  crocuses,  snowdrops,  primroses,  and  Russian  violets. 
In  March,  to  these  are  added  narcissi  of  various  kinds,  numerous  species  of 
^icf  11a,  and  other  early  bulbs,  together  with  5'axifraga  oppositifdlia ;  and,  in 
April,  the  different  varieties  of  hyacinth  make  a  splendid  show,  and  perfume 
the  garden  with  their  fragrance.  Primroses,  double  and  single,  ./f^rabis, 
Aubri^tia,  ^^ssum,  Orobus,  the  common  wallflower,  and  a  number  of  other 
plants,  produce  a  brilliant  effect  during  this  month ;  and,  from  this  period, 
the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  garden  never  fades  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer.  In  the  autumn,  the  last  flowers  are  those  of  the  dahlia,  some  of  the 
Mexican  and  Califomian  annuals,  and  the  chrysanthemum ;  and,  after  these 
are  removed,  in  consequence  of  being  blackened  by  frost,  the  garden  depends 
for  its  beauty  during  the  winter  on  the  evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  such  as 
Arbutus,  laurustinus,  £r)ca,  D&phne,  &c. ;  on  the  beds  of  evergreen  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  saxifrages,  sweetwillisms,  &c. ;  on  the 
green  turf,  on  the  rich  yellow  gravel,  on  the  clear  water,  and  on  the  slate  of 
neatoess  in  which  the  whole  is  kept. 

491. —  Wirtffnc€, — As  the  park  abounds  with  hares  and  rabbits,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inclose  the  flower-garden  on  the  sides  next  it,  and  the  mill  paddock, 
wiUi  a  wire  fence,  hare  proof;  and  this  fence  is  so  artfully  concealed  amoeg 
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the  ahrubs,  as  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  seen,  except  at  the  two  entrances  to 
the  garden,  where  there  are,  of  necesnty,  hare-proof  wickets. 

492.  The  whole  management  of  the  park^  gardensy  and  farm,  is  committed 
to  Mr.  Redding,  who  is  an  example  of  a  most  judicious,   careful,  and  sue- 
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cessftil  fanner,  as  well  aa  gardener;  two  pursuits  which,  considering  the 
great  number  of  plants  in  the  flower-garden  and  green-houses,  one  woald 
think  almost  incompatible. 

493.  Bewutrh. — ^There  is  a  simplicity,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of 
grandeur,  in  the  view  from  the  lawn  front,  which  makes  a  eonaiderable 
impression  on  the  stranger.  The  most  complete  parts  of  this  residence  are 
the  dwelling-house  and  domestic  offices,  and  the  farm  offices.  The  latter  are 
neither  regular  nor  symmetrical;  but  they  are  designed  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  quite  suitable  for  a  small  farm  where  the  object  is  the  eon- 
sumption  of  the  produce,  aiid  they  are  substantially  executed ;  circumstances 
which  show  that  neither  regularity  nor  symmetry  ii  an  essential  ingredient 
where  the  main  object  is  use.  The  relative  situation  of  the  farm-yard,  poultry- 
yard,  kitchen  garden,  and  back  courts  to  the  flower-garden,  is  also  good ; 
and,  though  there  is  no  convenient  connection,  within  the  grounds,  between 
these  and  the  stable  offices,  this  is  rendered  comparatively  unnecessary  by 
the  situation  of  the  public  road.  The  ground  plan  of  the  hou«e  ii  well  ealcti- 
lated  both  for  splendour  and  habitableness.  The  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room  are  spacious  rooms,  admirably  connected,  and  yet  «uffictently  calculated 
for  dispUy  in  passing  ftt)m  the  one  to  the  other.  When  the  family  are  alone, 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  smaller  living-rooms  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  &c.,  for  more  than  a  dosen  persons;  without 
using  the  principal  rooms.  The  grand  central  passage  through  the  house 
being  broad,  and  well  lighted  both  from  the  eu'ls  and  the  roof,  i«  also  a  great 
source  of  comfort  and  convenience ;  as  are  the  domestic  offices,  from  their 
extent  and  number. 

Dbsion  XXXI. — j1  vUia,  of  from  50  <o  100  aerea  m  the  geometrical  9ij^, 

494.  General  obeervalione. — We  have  given  this  design,  to  show  how  the 
ancient  style  of  laying  out  grounds  can  be  adapted  to  modem  uses.  We  have 
repeatedly  observed  that  we  are  not  among  those  who  consider  the  ancient, 
or  architectural,  style  of  laying  out  grounds  as  fit  only  for  the  ages  in  which  it 
first  appeared;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  as  much  a  style 
among  other  styles  of  landscape-gardening,  as  the  Gothic  is  among  other 
styles  of  architecture.  The  suitableness  of  this  style  for  a  country  in  a  wild 
state  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  from  the 
contrast  which  its  clearly  defined  lines  and  fortns  afford  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  from  the  obvious  expression  of  art  and  refine- 
ment which  they  produce.  In  travelling  over  a  flat  country,  like  great  part 
of  the  interior  of  Poland,  which  may  be  described  as  one  interminable  forest 
(the  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  being  merely  extensive  glades),  it  is 
delightful  to  arrive  at  a  post-house  with  a  walled  garden,  and  perhaps  a  field 
or  two  enclosed  by  clipped  hedges.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the 
greater  part  of  the  countr)'  residences  are,  or  at  least  wer«  in  1814,  laid  out 
in  the  geometrical  style,  and  the  principal  things  that  were  admirrd  in  them 
by  the  inhabitants  were  the  long  straight  avenues  and  walks,  bordered  by 
clipped  hornbeam  hedges  of  great  height;  and  the  immense  spruce  fir  hedges, 
which  were  found  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds  and  near  the  mansions.  The 
geometrical  style,  besides  being  suitable  for  all  countries  not  regidarly  lined 
out  by  walls  and  hedges,  and  cultivated  in  regular  fields  or  ridges,  is  also  in 
an  eminent  degree  adapted  for  public  gardens  and  parks,  in  which  masses  of 
people,  or  of  horses  and  carriages,  are  to  congregate  together.    If  the  reason 
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be  sftked  wby  straight  walks,  svenues,  sod  formal  lines  of  plantation,  are 
more  luitable  for  places  of  public  resort  than  the  circuitous  walks,  scattered 
groups,  and  single  trees  of  the  modem  style,  the  answer  is,  that  such  straight 
walks  and  broad  avenues  are  better  adapted  for  displaying  crowds  of 
people,  and  long  cavalcades  of  horses  and  carriages,  to  advantage ;  and  that 
the  great  object  of  those  public  walks  is  display.  Such  scenes  are  not  for 
solitude,  says  Byron,  speaking  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles ;  and  the  truth  of 
this  remark  must  have  been  felt  by  evBfy  one  who  has  seen  such  gardens. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  the  walks  of  a  public  garden  to  be 
straight,  and  all  the  trees  in  rows,  or  in  formal  masses;  we  merely  take  these 
features  as  characteristic  of  the  style,  freely  allowing  that,  when  the  curves  of 
roads  and  walks  in  the  modem  style  are  so  large  as  to  present  large  portions 
of  them  to  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  comes  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  geometrical  style  in  its  utmost  rigour.  Hence,  the  somewhat  curved 
roads  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  are  nearly  as 
effective  in  displaying  the  company  assembled  in  them  as  the  straight  roads 
in  the  Mall  m  St  James's  Park,  in  the  avenues  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  walks  of  the  gardens  at  Versailles  and  Schonbmnn.  It  will 
be  recollected,  however,  that  the  walks  and  roads  in  all  the  places  mentioned, 
from  their  comparative  straightness,  belong  mora  to  the  geometrical  than  to 
the  modem  style.  To  pass  from  carriage-drives  to  walks  adapted  solely  for 
persons  on  foot,  if  we  take  a  review  of  all  the  public  gardens  in  Europe,  we 
shall  find  that  the  most  effective  display,  on  holidays,  is  always  made  in  broad 
straight  walks :  for  example,  in  the  broad  north  and  south  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens ;  in  the  broad  avenue  through  the  Regent  s  Park,  opposite  Portland 
Place ;  the  broad  walk  opposite  the  Luxemburg,  in  Paris ;  that  opposite  the 
palace  of  Schonbmnn,  near  Vienna ;  and  those  in  the  gardens  of  the  summer 
palace,  in  St  Petersburg.  The  troth  is,  that  the  modem  style  is  essentially 
calculated  for  solitude  and  ratirement,  while  the  geometrical  style  is  especially 
calculated  for  publicity  and  display.  The  numerous  windings  of  the  walks 
in  the  modem  style,  and  the  various  groups  into  which  its  woods  ara  thrown, 
occasion,  to  a  spectator  walking  along  them,  a  perpetual  change  in  the 
scenery,  and  never  allow  masses  or  long  columns  of  people  to  be  seen  at 
once.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  ancient  style  has  exactly  a  contrary 
effect :  there  can  be  no  privacy  in  straight  avenues. 

495.  Adaptaium  of  the  geometrieal  ttyie  to  modem  resuifffices.— Since  then 
the  geometrical  style  is  chiefly  adapted  for  an  unenclosed  or  wild  country, 
and  for  public  parks  or  gardens,  on  what  grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
racommended  for  suburban  residences?  Our  answer  is,  to  accommodate  the 
taste  of  particular  individuals;  to  introduce  as  a  contrast  to  suburban  resi- 
dences in  the  modern  style;  and  to  suit  newly  peopled,  and  thinly  inhabited 
cotttttriesy  such  as  the  back  settlements  of  America  or  Austrslia.  Besides 
these  roasons,  which  refer  to  what  may  be  cdled  the  relative  beauty  of  the 
style,  we  contend,  that  it  has  some  positive  beauties,  which  ara  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  on  which  account  alone  it  deserves  occasionally  to  be  introduced. 
Among  these  ara,  the  grandeur  of  its  avenues,  and  the  consistency  with  which 
this  expression  is  maintained  throughout  a  whole  place ;  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  which  ara  produced  by  these  avenues ;  the  succession  and  uni- 
formity of  the  traes  which  compose  them;  the  idea  of  distance  given  by  their 
lengthened  vistas ;  and  the  feeling  of  shelter  and  protection  which  intersecting 
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avenues  and  rows  of  trees  always  prodnee.  To  these  beauties  ought  to  be 
added  those  of  the  scenery  in  the  imoBediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  the 
terraces,  the  embroidered  parterres,  the  fountains,  the  statues,  and  tlie 
comfort  produced  by  the  near  vicinity  of  the  kitchen-garden.  Taking  both 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  styles,  however,  and  examining  them  UDpartiallj, 
we  readily  allow  that  much  more  Tariety  and  interest  can  be  created  hj  the 
latter  style  than  by  the  former ;  and,  fiurther,  that  the  modem  style  is  better 
adapted  to  modem  circumstances.  Hot  only  on  account  of  the  eontrset  wbicb 
its  lines  and  forms  produce  to  the  lines  and  forms  of  a  eonntiy  eFevTwhere 
cultivated,  but  on  account  of  its  affording  more  ready  means  of  diq^ymg^  the 
numerous  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  which  at  the  present  day  are  become 
comparatively  common  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates.  We  diall  now 
describe  the  plan  before  us. 

496.  Qromdpkmf  ^e, — Passing  along  the  turnpike-road  (a  a  bkjig,  314.) 
indication  is  given  of  a  gentleman's  teat  by  the  triple  row  of  trees  within  she 
boundary  waU.  Arrived  at  the  point  6,  we  there  find  an  open  iron  gatefway, 
in  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  wall ;  and,  looking  through  the  gateway  along 
the  avenue,  we  observe  at  its  further  end  a  lofty  square  house  (the  maaaion) 
on  a  raised  basement  Between  the  centre  gateway  and  the  lodges  on  each 
hand,  there  are  two  openings  of  the  same  width  as  tiie  gateway ;  and,  like  it, 
they  are  filled  in  with  ironwork,  so  as  also  to  resemble  gates.  Throogfa  &eae 
the  eye  looks  along  the  avenues  c  c,  which  are  weU  calculated  to  give  an  idea 
of  extent.  After  passing  through  the  gates,  if  we  look  to  the  r^t  and  left, 
we  see  the  avenues  at  right  angles  to  the  approach  avenue  (if  iQ,  and,  on  each 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  the  side  avenues  (s  e).  The  centre 
avenue  has  a  broad  gravel  road,  but  all  the  other  avenues  are  in  grass. 
Arrived  at/,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  honour,  if  we  look  to  the 
right  and  left,  we  have  the  avenues gg;  though  these  are  chiefly  calculated 
for  making  an  impression  on  a  stranger  when  he  comes  out  of  the  court  of 
honour  on  returning  from  the  mansion.  Having  passed  through  the  court  of 
honour  (A)  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue,  a  sun-dial,  or  an  obdisk),  and 
also  directly  through  the  hall  of  the  house,  we  descend  the  steps  from  the 
platform  on  the  garden  front,  and  arrive  at  a  terrace  walk,  which  extenda  on 
each  tide  as  far  as  t  ••  Directly  in  front,  there  is  an  ancient  parterre,  widi  a 
raised  terrace  walk  round  it  On  the  right  is  the  kitchen-garden  {k) ;  and  on 
the  left,  the  bosquet  ( J),  which>  is  analogous  to  the  modem  shmbbery.  To  the 
north  of  the  bosquet,  there  are  a  conservatory,  summer-room,  frame-ground, 
and  reserve-garden  (m),  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be  explained  more  in 
detail;  and,  to  the  north  of  the  kitchen-garden,  there  are  the  stable  offices, 
cow-yard,  poultry-yard,  laundry,  and  drying^ground  (a) ;  as  will  also  be  here- 
after more  f^y  explained.  There  are  the  back  roads  (o  o)  to  die  officea, 
gardens,  &c.,  proceeding  from  the  main  approach  at  /;  so  that  no  servant 
need  ever  have  occasion  to  cross  the  court  of  honour,  except  when  in  attend- 
ance on  his  master,  or  to  open  the  court  gates.  From  the  points  t  •  and  p  p, 
and  horn  the  walks  in  the  kitohen-gardiett,  and  in  the  bosquet,  leading  to 
these  points,  vistaa  are  obtained  along  the  avenues  in  the  park;  which  are 
shown  by  the  plsn  so  distinctly,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
further  details.  Two  of  these  avenues  (q  q)  are  shorter  than  the  others ;  but, 
to  direct  attention  from  this  circnmstanee,  which  would  show  the  boundary 
fence  rather  nearer  than  is  desiraUe,  obelisks  are  placed  near  their  termina- 
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tion,  at  rr.  Two  other  aTenues  (t«)  are  interrupted,  by  omitthig  the  linei  of 
treei  in  that  portion  of  them  which  would  pan  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
would  have  obstructed  its  view;  but  this  interruption  will  not  materisDj 
injure  the  effect  from  the  points  pp  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  boequet 
Certain  avenues  are  carried  through  the  arable  lands  exterior  to  the  park  or 
paddock,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proprietor's  property  extends  on  every 
side.  At  II,  these  avenues  border  the  natural  wood ;  but,  in  the  other  plaoa, 
they  are  carried  through  the  middle  of  corn-fields,  the  ground  under  the  trees 
being  kept  in  grass.  At  e  e  are  woods,  that  is,  standwd  trees,  with  coppice- 
wood  beneath  them  for  the  protection  of  game ;  at  w  10  are  hop-groundi ; 
at ««,  orchards;  at  y  y,  gardens  to  the  entrance  lodges  (not  shaded  by  the 
trcfs  of  the  arenues,  as  such  gardens  too  frequently  are,  hut  fiilly  exposed  to 
the  south) ;  and  at  s  is  a  single  row  of  trees,  which  is  carried  along  the  puUic 
road  as  far  as  the  property  extends.  The  farmery  in  this  design  is  supposed 
to  be  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  is  not  shown  in  the  plso ; 
but  several  of  the  arable  fields  belonging  to  it  are  seen  on  the  east  and  west 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Fig.  315.  shows  the  house,  gardens,  and  offices  of  the  leddenoe  just 
described,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  plan /^.  314. 

a»  The  ooort  of  honour,  wUh  three  gateways,  and  an  obcUdE  In  the  oentrs. 

h,  Th«stsble-ooiirt.on  the  northside  of  which  ars  a  stz-stalled  stable,  hanMss-raoas;  with 
grooin*s  ileeptng-room  over,  and  two  ooaoh-hooses ;  and  hi  the  north-east  angle  then  h  t 
turret  with  a  doek,  a  oorresponding  turret  being  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eoort 
of  honour.  c,  Cow-yard. 

d,  Open  shed,  fat  roots  and  ether  food  for  the  cows  in  winter,  and  where  oalves  or  a  pif 
may  be.fkttened,  and  one  or  two  danlcsTS  kept^ 

e,  Cow-hoiue  for  lire  oows. 

/.   Wash  boose,  with  laundry  over.  p.  Fratt  and  root-roouL 

K  Banqueting-room.  or  summer-booM,  ibr  eating  ftnit  in,  with  rooms  on  the  fliat-floor.    A 

dstcm  for  s«ppl)ing  the  fountains  is  immediately  under  the  roof, 
i.  Ponltry-ysrd.  k,  Kiteben-eourt. 

/,  Drying-ground,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  which  is  a  pigeon-honse. 
m.  Reserve  ground  for  the  Utohen  garden.  m  Kitchen-garden, 

o,  Grand  terrace  walk,  from  which  there  are  several  flights  of  sUpst  oae  ascending  to  the 

house  terrace,  one  dCMending  to  the  flowergarden,  one  descending  to  the  kitdMB-gardcn, 

and  one  deeoending  to  the  boequet. 
p,  Basin  and  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  t  the  fountain,  supplied  with  wstff 

from  a  dstem  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 
9,  Terrace,  or  platform,  on  which  the  bouse  stands, 
r,  Veranda,  or  way  covered  with  a  glass  rooC  which  leads  to  the  oooserrataix  and  the 

summer  room  (<). 
s.  Lobby  to  the  conserrstory,  communleathig  with  a  back  room,  the  fordag-grouid.  sad 

awater-doset 
<,  Summer  room,  which  may  either  be  a  museum,  a  room  for  pictures  or  statues,  a  nMm  ftr 

reading  in,  a  school-room,  or  a  banqueting^room.    On  the  first-floor  are  rooms  for  boofci 

or  pictures;  and  immediately  under  the  roof  is  s  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  the 

bosquet,  the  conservatory,  and  the  ftrdng  department 
«,  Back  sheds  to  the  conservatory  and  potting-shed,  and  work-rooms  ibr  the  fordng-gioBiid. 
V,  Forotaig-ground,  with  two  pits,  and,  at  the  back,  a  vinery,  peach-house^  and  house  fiir 

pines  snd  grapes. 
•0^  Gsrdenors  house,  and  two  rooms  for  lodging  under^ianleners. 
«  X,  Iteserre-ground  for  the  flower-garden  and  the  flower-beds  tai  the  bosquet  \  haviag.  in 

the  north-east  angle,  a  pigeon-house,  or  a  house  for  peacodn,  to  oovrespond  with  the 

pigeon-hoase  in  the  drying-ground. 
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y.  Four  eoniMrtmeiitt  In  the  bowtnet,  ooe  laid  ovt  •■  an  afeetam,  moCfaer  m  a  romteii.  ■ 
third  •■  an  American  garden,  and  the  fimrth  as  a  flowergarden. 

a;  The  finr  principal  eompartmenti  of  the  boeqaet.  planted  as  an  arboretnm ;  the  lai^getf 
treca  beinf  placed  adjoining  the  central  walks,  and  the  smalleet  shmbe  bordering  the 
fimr  ilde  walka.  In  the  ancient  ttyle,  when  there  were  not  above  a  doscn  kinds  of  trees 
and  ihralM  in  coltiTation  in  anj  garden  in  Europe,  the  waUki  of  the  boaqnet  wtn 
boidered  1^  hornbeam  or  jew  hedges,  kept  regnlarij  dipped ;  and  the  inteitar  of  the 
eompartmeati  was  kept  Ihll  of  wood,  of  the  kind  mott  abundant  (often  of  the  mmwiim 
haael,  ftr  the  sake  of  the  nnts),  but  ont  so  as  never  to  rise  higher  than  the  bedgca  whidtt 
bordered  the  walks,  and  often  out  quite  lerel  on  the  upper  snrfhce.  Hombeftm  was  in 
most  common  use  fbr  bosquet  hedges ;  but  the  jtm  was  occasionally  employad  Itar  the 
same  purpose,  both  in  Franoe  and  England ;  and,  in  Italf ,  the  phillyrea  and  the  ilcK.  or 
etergreen  oak. 

If  Bomdaiy  ftnoe  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  bosqpet,  the  tswer-gardcB,  and 
the  kitchen-garden,  supposed  to  be  a  sank  wall,  rising  4|ft.  abore  the  surihee,  on  the  ride 
nest  the  bosquet,  and  diowing  a  stoping  ditch  on  the  other  side,  like  that  of  the  aaodeni 


S  S.  Portions  of  the  boundary  Itence,  both  of  the  bosquet  and  the  kitchen-garden,  ftrmed 
of  open  iron  palisading,  in  order  that  spectators  within  maj  see  along  the  aveniies  in  the 
pariL  3  S  S,  Commencement  of  the  aTenues. 

4  4  4,  Tscraoe  walk  surrounding  the  ilowei^garden,  to  which  there  are  fimr  deaeets  by 
fights  of  steps.  The  Ibuntain  in  the  centre  maj  consist  of  a  group  of  allegofteal  llgavefw 
which  will  not  only  be  in  hannonj  with  this  style  of  gardening,  but  will  require  a  smalkr 
quantity  of  water,  and  less  elevation  of  ibnntain-head,  to  produce  an  eflbet,  than  where  a 
single  oolnmnar  Jet  Is  employed. 

A,  A  covered  way,  the  roof  being  glased,  with  creepers  underneath,  to  correi^wnd  with  the 
Tcranda  (r).  Underneath  this  oorered  way  there  are  two  passages;  one  to  the  kitehen 
and  oCher  undcNground  offlces  (which  are  all  lighted  fitnn  windows,  only  half  the  height 
of  whidi  is  above  the  level  of  tiw  pUtfonn),  and  the  other  up  aflight  of  stepa  to  the 
tenace;  the  oltfeotof  this  last  passage  being  to  admit  of  the  master  or  mishr«ss  deaoending 
to  the  kitchen-court  {k),  and  thence  to  \he  poultry-court  (0*  tnd  to  the  ftidt>room. 
banqueting- room,  ftc,  by  the  most  direct  mode. 

4  4,  Sltoatlons  for  sun-dials.  7  7,  Situations  ibr  sUtues. 

8  8,  Situations  Ibr  obelisks. 

9,  Pesch  and  iig  wall,  18  ft.  M^  with  broad  border. 

10,  Conservative  wall,  18ft.  high,  with  a  narrow  border. 

11,  (Conservative  border,  for  (Tape  bulbs,  in  ftont  of  the  conservatory. 

18, 18,  HbUy  hedges,  10  ft.  high,  with  stone  plen,  surmounted  by  rases,  at  the  doorways. 

angles  of  intersectkm,  ftc.    For  the  holly  hedges,  brick  walls  may  be  whoUy  or  partial^ 

substituted,  and  oorered  with  ftnit-trees  or  onuunental  shrubs. 
13  18,  Stone  piers,  surmounted  by  rases. 

Fig.  316.  is  a  slight  sketch,  showing  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  whole  place. 

497.  RemarkM, — In  this  design  we  have  purposely  omitted  a  feature  common 
in  the  geometrical  style ;  viz.,  a  moat  of  water  round  the  house,  offices,  and 
gardens ;  and  the  reason  we  have  done  so  is,  that  we  suppose  the  situatioo  to 
be  fiat  in  a  fiat  country,  and,  consequently,  that  so  much  stagnant  water 
would  be  unwholesome.  In  many  cases,  also,  a  broad  straight  canal  would, 
in  ancient  times,  have  been  carried  on  from  that  part  of  the  moat  which  was 
in  front  of  the  flower-garden  to  the  boundary  of  the  park ;  and  this  also  we 
have  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  The  bosquet,  in  some  cases,  would  have 
had  one  of  its  compartments  laid  out  as  a  labyrinth,  which  we  have  not  shown, 
because  we  prefer  devoting  the  whole  of  the  bosquet  to  a  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  We  would  not,  however,  omit  the  labyrinth,  not  only  because  it 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  style,  but  because  we  observe  that  in  those  few 
placea  wkciA  labyrintha'at  present  exist  in  England,  they  are  always  great 
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Boureea  of  amusement  to 
the  joung  people  who 
are  allowed  to  visit  the 
grounds.  Every  one  who 
has  heen  at  Hampton 
Court  will  recollect  the 
labyrinth  there,  which  is 
open  at  all  times  to  all 
the  world,  and  is  the 
source  of  perpetual 
amusement  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  also  a  very 
well  kept  labyrinth  at 
Chevening,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  where 
the  grounds  have  been 
laid  out  by  the  present 
early  chiefly  in  the 
ancient  style,  and  in 
very  correct  and  appro- 
priate taste;  and  where, 
with  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation,  they  are  at 
all  times  open  to  all  the 
public.  A  labyrinth  of 
hornbeam  hedges  might 
be  introduced  at  w  in 
Jig,  314.  in  p.  447,  instead 
of  one  of  the  hop- 
grounds.  The  woods 
««,  in  the  same  figure, 
might  be  cut  into  alleys, 
stars,  and  paUe9  tToie; 
and  it  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  this  style, 
if  the  two  side  avenues 
(e  e)  terminated  in  obe- 
lisks. Directly  in  front 
of  the  house,  in  the 
boundary  row  of  trees, 
or  inunediately  within  it, 
a  colunm  surmounted  by 
a  statue,  or  an  obelisk, 
might  be  placed,  as  an 
object  from  the  house, 
and  to  divert  attention  from  the  boundary  fence. 

498.  7^  park  ii  thrown  uUo  compartmerUt  by  the  intersections  of  the 
avenues;  but,  as  no  hedges  or  walls  are  supposed  to  exist  within  it,  there  is  a 
free  range  for  animals  and  sportsmen  over  the  whol^.  If,  however,  it  should 
be  desired  to  make  the  most  of  the  pasture,  by  grazing  it  with  cows  or  sheep, 
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the  compartmentf  might  be  separated,  in  the  directian  of  the  linea  of  tiect^  hj 
hurdles,  which,  joined  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  partiaDy  conoealed  hj 
their  heads,  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  the  eye.  la 
planting  these  avenues,  there  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  trees  that  eoold  be 
employed;  such  as  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  sycamore^  horse-cheatnoCy  sweet 
chestnut,  and  a  few  others.  Some  might  prefer  planting  the  whole  with  the 
black  Italian  poplar,  which  would  produce  a  splendid  effect  in  ten  yean  i 
planting ;  others  might  prefer  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  would  alao 
produce  a  striking  effect,  and  which  would  do  very  little  injury  to  the  ] 
below.  The  young  trees  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  from  the  nu 
with  clear  stems,  not  less  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  not  leas  than  2  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  collar.  To  insure  the  possession  of  plants  of  this  siae,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  order  them  a  year  or  more  beforehand,  or  to  procure  tfcem, 
and  rear  them  in  a  private  nursery  in  the  ground,  till  th^  are  auffiri— tly 
large  for  planting  out.  Whichever  mode  is  adopted,  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  all  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  intended  for  avenues  must  be  of  the 
same  size,  and  of  the  same  vigour  of  growth,  when  planted  where  they  «w 
finally  to  remain ;  and,  also,  that  no  more  than  one  kind  of  tree  cas  lit 
planted  in  each  avenue.  The  reasons  for  these  dicta  are  sufficiently  obiiwii 
vis.,  to  insure  uniformity  of  progress  and  appearance  in  ey&cy  part  of  mmk 
avenue.  For  the  same  reason,  the  soil,  in  every  part  of  an  intended  wnHM% 
must  be  trenched,  or  otherwise  prepared,  to  the  same  depth;  aii^.||^ 
the  addition  of  manure  or  compost,  rendered  everywhere  of  the  same  ^mttf^ 
The  trees,  after  being  planted  on  little  hillocks,  may  be  protected  ia  Mr.  fbti^ 
rence's  manner,  alrmidy  described  (p.  265.) ;  or,  if  it  be  considered  lfit.<B 
pensive,  each  avenue  may  be  enclosed  by  lines  of  fencing  along  ita  toMter 
sides.  The  kitchen-garden  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ancient  lllle 
if  surrounded  by  a  hornbeam,  beech,  holly,  or  yew  hedge ;  but  wUmm^mui 
brick  walls  were  also  used  in  this  style,  and,  in  modem  times,  will  dooMMs 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  they  afford  of  growing  te 
more  delicate  fruits.  No  slip  is  shown  round  the  kitchen-garden,  became^  in 
the  plans,  the  boundary  fences  are  hedges  with  stone  piers ;  but  the  iatiodne- 
tion  of  a  regular  sUp  round  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden  has  nothing  in  it 
inconsistent  with  the  geometrical  style,  and  may  therefore  be  adopted  at 
pleasure.  The  compactness  of  all  the  gairden  scenery  in  the  design  before  us, 
and  in  the  geometrical  style  generally,  is  attended  with  some  economy  in 
management  because  the  whole  is  more  immediately,  and  at  all  times,  under 
the  eye  of  the  master,  every  part  being  overlooked  from  the  window  of  the 
house  ;  and  it  may  also  be  more  conveniently  examined  by  the  female  part 
of  the  family  and  by  invalids. 

Dbsion  XXXIL— JTmimkh;,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  af  MamfieU  ai  Hamp- 
atead, 

499.  General  obeerffaiimu. — ^Tbis  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  finest  eeiUH 
try  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  point  of  natural  beauty  of  the 
ground  and  wood,  and  in  point  also  of  the  main  features  of  art.  The  park 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills :  the  house  being  situated 
on  one  side,  backed  by  natural  oak  woods  rising  behind  it,  and  looking  aoross 
a  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  piece  of  water,  to  other  natural  woods,  alao 
chiefly  of  oak,  which  clothe  the  opposite  hills :  and  which,  combtnedy  give 
the  name  to  the  place ;  ken,  being  derived  from  kem,  the  ancient  British 
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Virw  on  entering  the  Gates  at  Kenwood. 


name  for  an  acorn.  In  consequence  of  this  natural  disposition  of  the  grounds, 
and  of  the  woods,  all  exterior  dhjects  are  excluded ;  and  a  stranger  walking 
round  the  park  would  never  discover  that  he  was  between  Hampstead  and 
Highgate,  or  even  suppose  that  he  was  so  near  London.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  more  retired  or  more  romantic  spot,  and  yet  of  such  extent, 
00  near  a  great  metropolis.  This  impression  is  felt  the  moment  we  enter  the 
gates,  and  proceed  along  the  approach,  in  a  hollow  between  deep  hanks,  ren- 
dered dark  by  overshadowing  trees,  as  shown  infg.  317.  The  impresuon  is 
not  lessened  when  we  come  within  sight  of  the  house,  a  part  of  the  entrance 
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front  of  which  b  3t8 
represented  in  fig. 
318.;  orwhen,paM- 
ing  through  a  walk 
covered  with  trellit- 
work,  in  the  flower- 
garden,  to  the  lawn 
front,  we  look  down 
the  declivity  to  the 
water,  at  the  foot  of 
the  rising  woods  on 
the  opposite  bank,  as 
yhown  in  fig,  319. 
Kenwood  is  one  of 
those  places  of  which 
but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  can  be  given  by 
a  ground  plan,  and 
little  more  than  some 
notion  of  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  surface, 
by  geometrical  sec- 
tions of  the  ground, 
and  sectional  views. 
The  beauty  of  the 
oak  trees,  and  the 
simple  and  sylvan 
grandeur  of  the 
scene,  can  only  be 
represented  by  land- 
scapes on  a  tolerably 
large  scale;  or  best 
of  all  by  a  panoramic 
▼iew,  taken  from  a 
central  point  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the 
grounds. 

600.  The  grmmd 
plan  (fig.  320.)  is 
taken  from  a  pub- 
lished map  of  the 
parish  ofScPaneras, 
in  which  the  pro- 
perty lies,  with  some 
additions,  trees,  &c., 
from  memory.    The 

sections  (figt.  321.  to  325.)  are  also  from  memory;  but  the  views  (figs.  817. 
to  319.  and  figs.  326.  to  328.)  are  faithful  copies  from  nature.  The  sectional 
views  are  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  these, 
together  with  the  views,  may  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  general  ideas 
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of  the  style  of  beauty  which  prevails  in  the  grounds  at  Kenwood.  Proceeding 
from  Hampstead  on  the  road  towards  Highgate,  at  the  end  of  Hampstead 
Heath,  we  arrive  at  the  tavern  known  as  the  Spaniards  (fy.  320.  a),  where 
the  Kenwood  property  commences.  Here  there  is  a  considerable  descent 
along  the  road,  while  the  ground  on  the  right-hand  rises  gently,  and  that  on 
the  left  falls  considerably.  At  6  is  a  lodge,  which  leads  to  the  farm  offices, 
which  are  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  were  built  from  a  design  given  by  a 
celebrated  agriculturist,  Marshall.  The  arable  farm  lands  lie  chiefly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  At  c  is  the  principal  approach  to  the  mansion ; 
and  at  d  there  is  another  lodge,  which  may  be  cidled  that  of  the  Highgate 
approach,  and  also  that  of  the  road  to  the  domestic  and  stable  offices.  The 
following  are  further  details  of  the  plan  : — 


e,  The  house, 

A,  The  sUble  offices. 


/  the  domestio  ofllees. 
i.  The  kitchen-garden. 


g^  The  gardener's  house. 
k»  The  flower-garden. 
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I U  Terraoe  walk.  mmm.  Wire  ftlle^  w&jptanMag  the  momu  ground  ftom  Ike  dicep 

peitttre  m  Lime-tree  arenoe,  through  which  the  tenaee  walk  poaen. 

o,  Main  walk,  fitnn  no  one  point  of  which  la  asj  oltfeot  aeen  thai  doea  not  bdoag  to  the 

woody  eoenerj  of  the  park. 
pPf  A  broad  terraoe  walk  of  tnrf,  or  rather  moei,  orerhong  by  immenae  treea,  on  the  oot- 

■kirti  of  the  paik,  and  fh»i  aome  poinU  in  which  magnificent  riewa  of  London  are 

ohtatned. 
q  q,  rrivate  approach  road,  commencing  in  Kentiih  Town,  and  continned  upfwaida  of  two* 

milea  entirely  through  the  Kenwood  property.    Thia  appcowh.  if  widened,  and  pcoperty 
I   planted,  would  fSonn  the  nobkft  avenue  to  a  gentlenuai*B  aeat  in  the  ndghbooriiood  of 
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London,  and  oome  nearer  to  the  magnificent  idea  of  the  Doke  of  Chandoe,  of  having  a 
ttndgfat  STtnne  fhmjChandoe  Hoose,  in  CaTendiBh-aqnare,  to  Canooa  Hoose,  near  Edge- 
waf«»  than  anf  other  that  we  have  heard  of. 

n  Arable  landa  ooeupied  as  the  home  fiurm.  f,  Oran  landi  let  on  leaie. 

1 1,  Ponds,  rappUed  from  the  pondi  in  the  park. 

Fig.  322.  Section  and  sectional  view  on  the  line  A  B  in  t]ie  plan,  looking 
to  the  north. 

Fig.  323.  Section  and  sectional  view  on  the  line  B  A,  looking  to  the 
south. 
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324      1   A.  ^         r»g.  324.'    Section  and  sectional     ^jM  3^ 

view  on  the  line  C  D,  looking  from 
the  house. 
Fig,  325.    Section  and   sectional 
;!     yiew  on  the  line  D  C,  looking  towards 
^     the  house. 

•         501.  The  katue,  the  kiiehen  affUee, 
I     and  the  jUtwer-garden^  stand  on   a 
<    nearly  level  platform,  which  is  gra- 
.2     dually  united  to  the  rising  ground  on 
J     the  approach  side,  and  terminates  on 
Q     the  lawn  front,  in  a  broad  terrace 
^     walk,  which  is  carried  along  the  brow 
Nl  ^    of  an  artificial  slope,  slightly  indicated 
in  the  plan.    This  terrace  walk  is  one 
of  the   finest    artificial    features  of 
Kenwood.     It  u  20  fL  wide  in  front 
house ;  and  this  width  is  con- 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  as 
far  as  the  walk  remains  in  a  straight 
line ;  it  then  becomes  imperceptibly 
narrower,  till,  in  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  grounds,  where  it  passes  the  ponds 
of  water,  it  is  no  more  than  8  ft. 
wide ;   and  it  is  continued  at  this 
breadth  through  the  woods.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  terrace  walk  being 
so  much  above  the  wire  fence  which 
separates  the  mown  ground  from  the 
pasture  ground,  the  fence  is  never 
^^r        1^  J     seen   till  we  begin   to  descend  the 
I  1^  ^     declivity,    when   a  good  impression 

\,:        S         having  been  made  by  its  absence  in 
k  \j         front  of  the  house,  it  is  not  in  the 

m  *"         slightest  degree  offensive.     Indeed 

w  ^     we  scarcely  ever  knew  a  place  where 

om  the  existence  of  so  high  a  terrace, 
there  was  so  slight  an  appearance  of  fencing  or  confinement  But  the  great 
value  of  Kenwood  to  a  landscape-gardener  is  the  perfect  unity  of  expression 
which  prevails  in  the  views  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  grounds.  These  views, 
though  all  are  equally  decided  in  expression,  are  of  three  distinct  kinds :  first, 
the  views  from  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  along  the  approaches,  and  diose 
along  the  approaches  to  the  entrance  front;  secondly,  the  views  in  the  flower- 
garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  trees  on  every  side  except  that  next  the 
house,  and  the  views  in  which  are,  consequenUy,  confined  to  flowers  and 
flower-beds ;  and,  thirdly,  the  views  fVom  the  lawn  front  of  the  house  to  the 
grounds,  and  firom  the  grounds  to  the  lawn  firont,  in  which  there  are  no 
flowers  to  be  seen.  If  it  were  desired  completely  to  spoil  the  characteristie 
beauty  of  Kenwood,  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  removing  any  of  the 
trees,  the  way  would  be  to  place  beds  of  flowers  along  the  terrace  walk*  and 
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on  each  tide  of  that  walk,  from  the  conuuencemeiit  of  the  terrace  to  tfie  end 
of  the  wood.  It  argues  great  good  taste  in  the  proprietor  that  thia  baa  not 
been  done  ;  for  noUiing  can  be  more  natiual  than  for  a  gardener,  wbo  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  the  pleasure-ground,  to  think  of  doing  so  bj  adding  more 
flowers.  A  person  must  have  acquired  some  feeling  for  general  effect,  before 
he  can  fully  understand  where  flowers  will  be  useful,  and  where  they  will  be 
injurious  in  a  scene.  Fig9,  826.  and  327.  are  views  of  the  grounds  from  tbe 
terrace  walk  near  the  house ;  nxkdfy.  328.  is  a  view  of  the  house  from  the 
main  walk  in  the  bottom,  near  the  water. 

602.  Wkenjhwer^edt  may  be  mirodueed  on  the  lawn  /non/,  mmd  wken  ihejf 
are  better  omitted, — There  are  some  places  where  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from 
the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  has  little  or  na  natural  expression  or  character, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  have  any  by  the  proprietor,  either  in  consequence  et 
a  flat  surface,  or  of  the  intervention  of  other  property.  There  are  other 
residences,  in  which  the  view  from  the  lawn  front  is  so  confined,  that  it 
scarcely  can  be  made  to  form  a  whole ;  and  some,  where,  from  ofiensive  object% 
the  view  from  the  lawn  front  may  be  positively  disagreeable.  In  these  and 
similar  cases,  that  is,  wherever  there  is  no  marked  expression,  or  an  indifferent 
or  bad  expression,  flowers  and  flower-beds  may  be  introduced  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  lawn  front  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  view  from  the 
lawn  front  has  a  decidedly  marked  expression  that  is  agreeable,  whether  by  its 
grandeur,  its  picturesque  beauty,  or  its  peaceful  rusticity,  flowers  in  the  fore- 
ground ought  to  be  avoided.  As  examples  of  what  may  be  called  grand  views 
from  the  lawn  front,  we  may  mention  Syon  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  and,  if  we  recollect  the  situation  correctly,  Dreghom  Caatle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  As  an  example  of  picturesque  beauty,  none 
that  we  know  of,  in  Britain,  can  be  compared  to  Redleaf,  the  seat  of  Uie  late 
William  Wells,  Esq.;  and,  as  an  example  of  peaceful  sylvan  beauty,  nothing 
can  surpass  Kenwood.  There  are  many  places  in  die  neighboiubood  of 
London  in  which  flower-beds  are  placed  immediately  under  the  drawing-room 
windows,  where  they  would  be  much  better  omitted;  and  others,  where,  though 
they  may  not  be  required,  and  are  not  introduced,  they  might  be  ao  without 
destroying  any  expression  better  than  that  which  they  would  give;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  creating  an  interest,  which  could  not  be  given  by  any  other 
means.  Bedford  Lodge,  Camden-hill,  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
the  use  of  beds  of  flowers  on  a  small  scale ;  and  Chevenmg,  in  Kent,  as  a 
similar  example  of  their  judicious  employment  on  a  large  one.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  it  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous  to 
introduce  flowers  in  the  foreground,  when  there  u  an  extensive  distance  as  a 
termination  to  the  view ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  where  there  is  litde  or  no 
distance,  and  a  view  limited  in  extent,  flowers  may  generally  be  safely  intro- 
duced. To  avoid  error  in  these  and  other  similar  matters,  a  person  must  either 
have  studied  the  subject  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  reason  on  it,  or  he 
must  have  a  natural  feeling  or  taste  for  the  beaatiful  in  landscape.  These 
remarks  will  not  be  without  their  use,  if  they  induce  persons  to  think  before 
they  introduce  flowers  into  particular  parts  of  pleasure-grounds  where  no 
flowers  have  been  before ;  and  to  examine  whether  flower-beds  already  exist- 
ing might  not  be  better  removed.  It  has  often  struck  us  with  surprise,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  finest  residences  in  England,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  high  education  and  refined  taste  in  other  things,  possessing  coUections  of 
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the  finest  pictnref,  and  wbose  eyes  must  consequently  be  iunSUat  with  all 
that  is  noUe  and  beautiful  in  landscape,  should  yet  commit  the  laying  out  of 
their  g;rounds  to  their  gardeners ;  or,  at  all  events,  permit  them  to  make  altera- 
tions and  additions  in  whatever  relates  to  flower-beds,  flowering  abrobs^  and 
rockwork ;  forgetting  that  the  life  of  the  gardener  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  ihe  culture  of  plants,  and  not  to  that  of  the  oompositioo  of  Ibraa, 
and  their  efiect  in  landscape  scenery.    Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  mcwt 
beautiful  places  hi  England  are  at  this  moment  disfigured  by  flower-beds, 
either  placed  where  there  ought  to  be  none,  or  put  down  of  such  shapes^  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  neither  to  form  a  whole  among  themselves,  nor  widi  the 
other  objects  near  them.   How  rarely  do  we  find  pieces  of  rockwork,  <ir  rockj 
cascades,  in  England,  which  a  man  who  had^rofited  by  the  study  of  pictures 
could  take  pleasure  in  looking  at?    It  is  clear  to  us,  that  the  possessors  of 
pictures  in  general  derive  very  little  benefit  from  them,  as  regards  the  improve- 
ment of  their  taste  in  landscape.    How  few  landed  proprietors  can,  like  the 
late  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  and  the  late  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleai;  trans- 
fuse the  spirit  of  the  finest  landscape  into  the  artificial  scenery  which  ^ey 
create  in  their  grounds  t  Many  country  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  having 
artists  at  their  houses^  to  take  portraits,  views,  &c. ;  and  these  being,  in  many 
instances,  the  guests  of  the  famfly  for  weeks  together,  we  often  wonder  how 
it  happens  that  they  do  not  point  out  the  grosser  errors  of  want  of  ccmnectiott 
and  unity  of  expression,  with  which  they  must  so  frequently  be  shocked  in 
passing  through  flowerbeds  and  pleasure-grounds;   but  we  suppose  tiiat 
gentlemen  do  not  think  of  asking  the  opinion  of  a  landscape-painter  on  any 
point  connected  with  gardening;  forgetting  that  the  composition  of  forms  is 
the  business  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  that  his  eye  has  been  educated  by 
a  long  course  of  study  and  observation,  so  that  he  can  detect  what  is  right  or 
wrong  at  a  single  glance.    There  are  some  proprietors  who  have  studied  the 
subject  themselves,  or  who,  fortunately  knowing  their  own  ignorance  of  it, 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  consult  such  artists  as  Gilpin,  Nesfield,  &c. ;  and  we 
only  wish  that  those  who  do  without  such  aid  could  see  their  places  as  they 
are  seen  by  men  of  real  taste.    To  return  to  the  subject  of  flowers  and  flower- 
beds, we  may  remark  that  the  flower-garden  at  Kenwood  is  the  only  defective 
part  of  the  place.     It  is  naturally  shaded  and  confined  by  a  lofty  lime-tree 
avenue  on  the  one -hand,  and  by  a  rising  hill  of  oak  wood  on  the  other;  and 
the  area  of  the  garden  contains  by  far  too  many  small  trees  and  shrubs  among 
the  flowers:  in  consequence  of  this,  the  turf  is  almost  always  damp  on  the 
surfhce ;  and  the  flowers  come  up  with  slender  and  etiolated  stems,  and  pale 
colours.    Most  of  the  flower-beds,  also,  are  too  large;  and  they  do  not  com- 
bine so  as  to  form  a  whole.    Were  it  ours,  we  should  clear  the  whole  area, 
and  lay  out  a  new  combination  of  figures,  chiefiy  along  the  centre,  pUmtxng 
them  solely  with  flowers,  and  keeping  between  them  and  the  boundvy  abroad 
margin  of  turf,  so  as  to  insure  that  airiness,  dryness,  and  sunshine,  which  aie 
at  present  so  much  wanted. 

603.  I%0  variety  cf  trees  and  ehrv^  in  the  gnmnde  at  Kenwood  is  not  veiy 
great;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  except  in  the  more  sednded 
parts  of  the  place,  where  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  general  eflect. 
Adjoining  the  flower-garden,  and  bordering  a  walk  which  leads  from  it  to  the 
dairy  and  farm,  a  number  of  new  species  of  ligneous  plants  have  recently 
been  introduced,  and  a  small  pinetum  planted.  This  walk,  from  the  botanical 
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▼arietj  which  it  exhibiliy  fonns  aa  agreeable  contrait  to  the  main  wwSk  on 
the  lawn  front  of  the  maniion,  though  along  that  walk,  alao»  there  are  a  lew 
▼ery  fine  epecimens  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  Of  some  of  dieae ;  anch  ai 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon*  which,  in  1836,  was  90  ft  high,  and  which  was  planted 
by  the  celebrated  Judge  Mansfield,  with  his  own  hands,  about  ninatjr  yean 
before;  a  larch  of  the  same  age  and  siie ;  and  a  Robinia  Psetkd-^cieia ;  we 
have,  with  the  permission  of  the  present  earl,  given  portraits  in  our  Arboretum 
Brilamdeum,  The  oak  woods,  whioh  are  probably  the  oldest  iboot  London, 
are  remarkable  for  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  Qo^rcus  seaailifldra. 

504.  The  farm  amd  farmery  are  conducted  in  the  Scotch  manner,  under  a 
Scotch  bailiff,  who  raises  admirable  crops  of  turnips,  potatoes,  and  doTert  the 
soil  being  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Xupinus  polyph^Uus  has  been  tried  hcre^  as 
an  herbage  pUwt,  with  anceesa. 

505.  Remarki. — Kenwood,  being  at  no  aeason  of  the  year  ahown  to  atraagecs, 
we  regret  to  think  that  so  few  of  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing there  the  effect  of  unity  of  expression  in  landscape,  and  of  feeling  the 
powerful  impression  made  by  scenery  so  decidedly  simple,  rural,  and  sylvan, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  contrast  b  powerfully  felt, 
not  only  between  thb  place  and  a  crowded  city,  but  between  it  and  the  extreme 
artifioialness  of  most  other  suburban  residences.  Oardeners,  however,  can 
always  visit  gardeners,  and  they  may  profit  from  perusing  theae  remarks,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  impreasion  made  on  them  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cock- 
bum,  the  gardener  at  Kenwood.  One  grand  cause  of  the  beauty  of  Kenwood, 
though  it  is  one  that  scarcely  admits  of  imitation,  connsts  in  the  prevalence 
in  it  of  natural  oak  woods,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  by 
the  hiUy  and  undulating  surfiice  of  the  ground.  The  same  extent  of  wood  on 
a  fiat  surface  could  never  have  presented  more  than  a  side  view  to  the  eye  of 
a  spectator  walking  through  the  grounds;  and  the  beanty  of  the  individual 
trees  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  must,  consequently,  have  been  entirely  lost 
Whether  a  wood  on  a  flat  surface  were  a  mere  strip,  or  a  mOe  in  depth,  the 
effect  to  a  stranger  would  be  the  same ;  but  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Kenwood, 
the  trees  are  raiaed  one  above  another,  they  are  in  no  part  crowded  together, 
and  not  only  display  great  extent  of  wood  as  a  whole,  but  a  degree  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  the  individual  trees,  which  they  could  not  exhibit  on  any  other 
character  of  surface.  Hence  the  impossibili^  of  conveying  an  equal  expres- 
sion of  naturalness  and  sylvan  grandeur  in  any  place  of  smaller  extent  or  in 
any  place  (whether  large  or  amsll)  having  a  flat  surface.  Another  feature  of 
great  interest  connected  with  the  woods  of  Kenwood  is,  that  they  fi»rm  part 
of  the  natural  forest  which  in  by*gone  ages  surrounded  London,  and  which 
the  progress  of  civiliawtion  has  gradually  cleared  away ;  many  of  the  trees 
are  of  the  British  Chestnut  Oak  (Qa^ci»  eeeeUyidra),  which  ia  now  addom 
found  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  Great  Britain,  the  common  Britiah  oak 
having  nearly  superseded  it 
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506.  Homufor  theproUetion  of  pUtnit  are  of  variotui  kinds ;  lome  merely 
useful,  and  others  useful  and  ornamental ;  some  for  plants  from  climates  only 
a  little  wanner  than  our  own,  and  which,  consequently,  require  no  means  of 
heating,  as  they  are  only  necessary  to  protect  the  plants  they  contain  from 
severe  frosts,  and  from  the  excessive  damps  of  our  climate ;  others,  which  re- 
quire to  give  a  little  warmth,  as  well  as  shelter,  to  the  plants  placed  in  them ; 
and  others,  which  are  intended  for  the  plants  of  tropical  dimates,  which  must 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  equalling  the  heat  and  moisture  of  climates  of 
that  kind.  In  the  present  work,  attention  will  he  principally  paid  to  those 
bouses  which  are  intended  for  ornamental  plants,  as  the  houses  for  growing 
and  forcing  fruits  have  been  already  amply  described  in  the  twin  work  called 
The  jffartieuUwritL 
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507.  The  merely  utrful  plant-haueee  described  and  treated  of  in  the  present 
work,  will  be  only  those  which  are  required  for  propagating  greenhouse  plants, 
and  keeping  them  through  the  winter ;  those  used  for  the  plants  of  very  hot 
climates  being  considered  partly  useful  and  partly  ornamental.  The  plant- 
bouses  used  in  floriculture,  which  are  merely  for  use,  not  ornament,  are  prin- 
cipaUy  pits,  or  low  greenhouses ;  hut  this  division  also  includes  rough  frames 
for  protecting  walls  and  trellises  in  severe  weather,  which  are  removed  in 
summer. 

508.  Protected  treUisea  are  chiefly  used  for  growing  peaches  and  nectarines, 
bnt  they  may  be  applied  to  ornamental  plants,  or  a  conservative  wall.  The  plants 
•re  "planted  in  a  slanting  position,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  12  ft.  wide,  about 
2  ft  6  in.  from  the  ground  at  the  back,  and  1  ft  in  front ;"  strong  posts  are 
inserted  in  the  ground,  one  beyond  the  trellis,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and 
on  these  posts  is  nailed  a  frame  to  receive  the  lighta ;  the  posts  and  the  frame 
being  of  rough  wood,  sawn  at  the  Brentford  Saw-mills.  The  details  are 
given  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Rivers 's  Mmiaiure  Fruit  Garden^  but  the 
plan  is  not  new  having  been  practised  many  years  ago  at  Hylands,  Strath- 
iieldsaye,  and  many  other  places ;  the  only  new  features  in  Mr.  Rivers's  plan 
being  the  employment  of  rough  wood,  and  rough  plate  glass,  in  panes  2  ft 
long,  and  1  ft*  wide ;  whereas,  at  Hylands  and  Strathfieldsaye,  the  frames  and 
trellis  were  not  at  all  unsightly,  and  the  glass  the  same  as  that  in  ordinary 
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use  in  hot-hoaies,  when  we  taw  them  in  1831,  when  the  firames  in  qaettion  wcte 
in  All]  employment  at  hoth  places. 

509.  PrUeeted   walk   are   of  Tarioui  kindi,  lome  being  protected  by 
canrai  curtains,  and  some  by  moveable  glass  frames. 

510.  Camierwciwe  wall  proieeUd  h^  eurtamt.    Fig.  329.  shows  part  of  a  wafl 
of  this  kind  at  Chatsworth,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  extremely  wdL 


329 


It  is  divided  into  panels,  about  27  it.  in  length,  and  18  ft  in  height,  rising 
one  above  another,  and  divided  by  stone  piers.  The  wsll  is  flued,  and  covered 
with  a  wooden  trellis.  It  hss  a  coping,  which  projects  about  1  ft.  in  front, 
with  rods  under  it,  on  which  the  rings  of  the  curtaids  run.  Each  panel 
has  a  separate  rod  with  two  curtains,  which  open  in  the  middle,  and  draw 
hack  like  window-curtains  in  the  day,  but  are  closed  at  night.  The  cur- 
tains are  of  stout  hempen  cloth ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  in  wet  and  dry  weather,  and  also  to  keep  the  curtains  dose 
together,  the  lower  edge  of  the  curtain  is  ftimished  with  rings,  which  are  put 
over  books  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  board,  which  lies  flat  on  the  border,  at  the 
distance  of  13^  in.  from  the  wall.  The  outer  edge  of  this  board,  which  is 
Hi  in.  wide,  is  hinged  to  a  rail  4|  in.  broad,  which  is  made  fast  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  sawn  off  level  with  the  surfiice.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  when  the  wet  weather  contracts  the  curtains,  instead  of 
shrinking  up,  and  exposing  a  part  of  the  wall  to  the  weather,  it  merely  lifts 
up  the  inner  edge  of  the  board,  which  sinks  down  to  its  place  again  with  the 
return  of  dry  weather.  The  edges  of  the  curtain,  next  the  piers,  are  made 
fast  to  slips  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  the  edges  where  the  curtains  join 
in  the  middle,  overlap  each  other,  and  are  tied  or  buttoned  together,  if  the 
weather  is  severe.  Fig,  329.  is  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  wall,  showing  the 
piers  (the  one  rising  higher  than  the  other,  as  the  wall  ascends  a  sloping  sur- 
face), and  the  curtains  drawn  aside. 

Ftg,  330.  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  same  portion  of  the  wall ;  in  which  a  ii 
the  dug  border;   6,  the  rising  and  falling  board;  e,  fixed  boards  opposite 
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the  piers;  d,  a  border  of  turf;  e,  a  gravel  walk,  6  ft.  wide;  and  /,  the 
lawn. 

Fig,  331.  is  a  section  of  the  wall,  the  wooden  coping,  the 
curtain,  and  the  rising  and  falling  board. 

Fig,  332.  is  a  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the 
rising  and  falling  board,  and  the  ground-rail  to  which  it  is 
hinged,  on  a  larger  scale.  A  list  of  plants  for  a  wall  of  this 
description,  will  be  given  in  the  after  part  of  this  work. 

511.  CofuervaUve  waU,  praieeted  by  glanr^K  specimen  of 
a  wall  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig»,  65.  and  66.,  in  p. 
138.  and  p.  140,  which  existed,  and  was  found  to  answer 
perfectly  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Loudon's  house,  Porchester-terrace,  Bayswater.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  glass-case  is  shown  in  the  section.  Jig,  65  at  a. 
The  wall  was  flued,  and  the  glass  sashes  were  fixed  in  a  wooden 
frame  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The  wooden  frame,  resting 
its  upper  part  against  the  flued  wall,  and  its  lower  part  being 
supported  by  another  brick  wall,  about  18  in.  high,  about 
3  ft.  from  the  main  wall.  The  frame  was  divided  into 
compartments,  and  the  glass  sashes  pushed  along  a  groove  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  when  it  was  wished  to  open  them.  The  sashes 
were  removed  altogether  in  summer. 
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Fig,  383.  shows  a  moveable  glass-case,  applied  to  only  part  of  a  wall  Ut 
protect  some  particular  plants. 

612.  In  all  country  tilloi  antLwumtiont  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  great  many 
young  plants  of  pelangoniums,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  &c.,  every  year,  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  are  bedded  out,  and  left  in  the  open  ground 
till  they  are  killed  by  the  frost.  The  most  common  mode  of  raising  theK 
plants,  is  to  make  an  immense  number  of  cuttings  in  the  latter  end  of  Avtgastf 
and  the  beginning  of  September,  and  to  plant  them  in  what  are  called  store- 
pots,  or  pans,  sometimes  as  many  as  fiHy  or  sixty  in  a  pot  These  pots  are 
then  placed  in  what  are  called  cold  pits,  because  no  heating  apparatus  u 
required  for  them,  where  they  are  kept  till  spring.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  these  cold  pits  are  the  most  use^  of  all  structures  to  the  flower-gai^ 
dener ;  particularly  as  the  same  wooden  frames  and  glasses  which  have  served 
for  the  cold  pits  during  winter  may,  if  jiot  fixed  with  mortar  on  the  walls  of 
the  pit,  serve,  after  the  store-pots  are  taken  out  of  them  in  spring,  as  frames 
for  hotbeds. 


334 


513.^  cold  pU  is  formed 
of  brickwork,  about  Sft 
high  behind,  and  2  ft  in 
fVont  The  foundation  walls 
are  9  in.  thick,  and  those 
above  ground  4  in.  thick. 
The  section  of  a  pit  of 
these  dimensions,  is  shown 
in  Jig.  334.  On  the  brick- 
work rests  a  frame  of  wood, 
divided  into  compartments, 
so  as  to  hold  one  sash  or 
light  in  each,  and  grooved 

so  as  to  allow  the  sashes  to  slide  up  and  down.  The  pit  may  have  any  number 
of  lights  required,  but  the  usual  number  is  four,  as  shown  in  Jig.  335.  One 
of  the  lights  is  shown  in^.  336.,  which  is  glaxed  with  panes  of  glass  2  ft  6  in. 
long,  by  9  in.  wide.  Each  light  has  a  handle  at  the  upper  end,  to  open  or  shut 
it  when  required.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  pit  are  made  hollow ;  as  it  is 
found  that  the  stratum  of  air  enclosed  between  the  two  walls,  is  more  effica- 
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cioua  to  keep  out  the  cold  than  any  mats.  Sometimes  merely  a  bottomless 
box  of  wood  is  used,  like  the  wooden  frame  of  the  cold  pits  already  described, 
but  only  for  one  or 
two  lights.  This  box 
is  set  on  the  ground, 
and  the  frost  is  pre- 
vented from  pene- 
trating through  the 
woodwork,  by  sur- 
rounding it  with 
dead  leaves,  straw, 
litter,  or  even  earth. 
Fig».  337.  and  338. 
show  a  cold  pit  of 
somewhat  larger  di- 
mensions, made  with 
a  span  roof  in  order 
to  give  room  for 
camellias,  and  other 
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similar  ahrubi  to  be  kept  in  the  centre.    For  336 

this  pit,  it  may  be  as  well  to  use  Hartley's  patent 

rough  glass,  which  is  generally  thought  best  in 

panes  18  in.  long,  and  9  in.  broad*  as  it  does 

not  require  shading;   and  the  camellias  and 

other  similar  plants  are  apt  to  have  their  leaves 

scorched  if  exposed  to  a  very  strong  light.     No 

means  of  heating  these  pits  is  shown,  as,  indeed, 

none  is  required;  for  when  the  pit  is  filled  with 

the  store  pots  the  glass  at  the  top  is  covered 

with  mats,  during  severe  weather,  and  the  frost  is  effectually  kept  out. 

514.  Hoi4ted9  for  raising  seeds,  and  striking  some  kinds  of  cuttinga^  are 
generally  found  in  bottomless  wooden  frames,  with  one  or  two  lighta.  As 
however  fresh  manure  would  be  too  strong  for  raising  most  ornamental  flower^ 
ing  plants,  beds  that  have  been  used  for  cucumbers  or  melons  are  generally 
chosen,  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  the  plants  have  been  taken  up 
and  thrown  away.  The  bed  is  then  stirred  up,  and  perhaps  a  laytf  of  fresh 
soil,  about  6  in.  thick,  is  laid  over  the  surface.  In  this  the  seeds  may  be  aown, 
or  the  cuttings  planted ;  or  the  seeds  or  cuttings  may  be  put  in  pots,  and  these 
pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  bed. 

515.  A  gretnkoiue  or  pit,  which*  will  serve  as  a  geranium-house,  or  heath- 
house  for  holding  the  pots  into  which  the  yoong  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
of  geraniums,  &c.,  have  been  put  in  apring,  may  be  formed  as  shown  in^E^ 
339.  and  340.    I^,  339.  shows  the  elevation  of  a  smaQ  span-roofed  green- 


house or  pit,  in  which  a  a  are  air-flues,  covered  with  plain  tiles,  and  5,  tOes 
covered  with  sand,  to  receive  the  plants.  Ftg,  340.  shows  the  plan  of  the 
same  pit,  in  wich  c  e  are  small  gratings  to  admit  the  air,  and  yet  exclude  the 
vermin  ;  and  d  d  tat  brick  pillars  to  receive  the  tiles.  This  pit  is  admirably 
calculated  for  keeping  the  hardier  species  of  greenhouse  plants  which  are 
intended  for  bedding  out,  from  the  method  of  admitting  air  at  the  bottom,  by 
which  they  are  gradually  hardened,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  lights  are 
taken  off  when  more  air  is  required,  they  being  only  hung  on  with  hooks-and* 
eyes.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  way  of  covering  the  lights  with  mats,  in 
severe  weather.    The  mats  are  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 
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and  at  the  other  to  a  roller,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit ;  hy  which  the  mats 
are  readily  run  down  over  the  lights,  and  kept  down  without  any  fastening  by 


the  weight  of  the  rollers.  They  are  also  useful  for  shading,  unless  the  rough 
glass  is  used  in  glazing,  in  which  case  no  shading  is  required.  This  house 
is  very  suitable  for  heaths. 
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516,  A  tmaU  gr§€nhoui9t  for  young  planti  which  are'to  be  bedded  out,  may 
be  attached  to  a  gardener's  cottage, — as  was  the  case  at  Mrs.  Lawreoee'a  Tilla 
at  Drayton  Green,  and,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  341.,  fbr  Ae  convenience  of  the 
gardener  attending  to  Uie  plants  at  his  leisure  hours;  the  house  shown  is  of 
the  simplest  description,  and  it  is  warmed  by  the  fireplace  of  the  liyin^-room 
of  the  cottage.  In  this  house  there  may  be  troughs  filled  with  sand,  and 
heated  by  hot  water  pipes,  or  smoke  flues  passing  under  them,  which  will  eerre 
instead  of  hot  beds  for  striking  cuttings ;  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings 
being  plunged  into  the  heated  sand. 

517.  ^  greenhou$€^  with  a  tlove  attached,  is  shown  in  fig$.  342,  and  343. 
The  house  has  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof,  and  fig.  342.  is  a  cross  section  throogh 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  loof,  in  which  are  shown  at  t  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  sash  bars  between  the  ridge  and  the  furrow,  and  the 
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panes  of  glaai  pat  in  st  right  angles  to  the  han  at  L    There  are  openings 
under  each  ridge,  in  the  back  wdl,  and  also  in  front,  for  Tcntflation. 

Itg,  343.  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  portion  of  this  house,  showing  the  entrance 
at  a  ;  a  partition,  by  which  a  part  of  the  house  may  be  treated  as  a  store, 
b  b  ;  the  bot  water  pipes,  e  c ;  the  stage  for  greenhouse  plants,  d;  cistern  for 
water  in  the  stove  division,  e  j  and  box  for  Mtisa  Cavendlshti,/.  The  cistern 
smd  the  box  are  formed  of  slabs  of  slate,  held  together  by  iron  bolts,  which 
pass  through  the  two  opposite  plates,  and  are  made  fiut  with  screws  and 
nuts :  A,  ^,  A,  show  a  vertical  profile  of  part  of  a  ridge  on  a  large  scale,  in 
irhich  g  is  the  ridge  piece,  or  crown  of  die  ridge ;  and  h  h  the  gutters  or 
furrows.  The  width  of  these  ridges,  from  furrow  to  furrow,  is  about  6  ft. ; 
and  the  height,  from  the  level  of  the  fUrrow  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  is 
about  3  ft. 


SECTION    II. 

ORNAMENTAL   PLANT-BOUSBS. 


518.  Omamenkd  iiruetmrei  for  containing  plants  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  every  size,  from  the  litHe  plant  cabinet  to  the  large  conservatory  or  winter 
garden.  Some  of  these  plant-houses  are  not  provided  with  any  means  of 
heating ;  others  may  easily  be  wanned  moderately ;  and  others  are  regular 
hothouaes  or  stoves,  supplied  with  abundance  of  artificial  heat,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  hottest  climate  of  the  tropics.  In  the  present  work  the  designs  given 
will  be  chiefly  of  rather  small  houses,  which  can  be  erected  and  kept  up  at  a 
'moderate  expense ;  and  only  one  or  two  of  a  costly  description  will  be 
admitted. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Plant  Cahtneti, 

519.  PUant  cahmsts  are  the  most  common  of  all  the  kinds  of  greenhouse  ^ 
and  they  are  generally  considered  more  as  ornamental  appendages  to  honses, 
than  as  places  for  rearing  or  keeping  plants.  In  fact,  the  plants  they  contain 
are  generally  grown  and  kept  in  some  other  place  till  they  are  ready  to  flower. 
A  plant  cabinet  may  be  described  as  a  small  chamber,  built  on  the  outside  of 
a  town  house  or  suburban  villa^  and  constructed  principally  of  iron,  brick,  or 
wood,  but  having  a  glased  roof,  and  fre^ently  glazed  sides.  It  is  generally 
entered  by  a  glazed  door  or  window  from  the  staircase  or  landing.  As  it  is 
chiefly  intended  for  preserving  plants  which^have  been  brought  forward  else- 
where, it  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  it  is  plaeed  against  the  norths 
west,  or  east  side  of  a  house ;  though  the  south  and  south-east  sides  are 
doubtless  the  most  favourable,  and  the  north-east  the  least  so.  In  street 
houses,  it  is  often  very  conveniently  projected  from  a  staircase  window,  either 
on  the  drawing-room  floor,  or  the  floor  above.  In  other  cases,  it  is  sometimes 
joined  to  the  back  parlour,  which  is  made  to  open  into  it ;  or  it  is  placed  over 
the  entrance  porch ;  and,  occasionally,  it  forma  a  projection,  supported  on 
pillars,  from  the  back  drawing-room.  FUf.  344.  shows  the  elevation ;  Jig,  345. 
the  section ;  KkAJig»  346,  the  ground  plan  of  a  plant  cabinet  of  the  simplest 
kind,  attached  to  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Palace  Gardens,  Kensington.  In 
Jig.  346.  a  shows  the  entrance  from  the  drawing-room,  and  b  a  flight  of  steps 
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leading  to  the  garden ;  c  is  a  large  camellia  in  the  centre ;  and  d  d  vn 
shelves  for  pots.  Very  commonly  a  plant  cabinet  is  formed  on  the  flat  roofii 
of  some  attached  out-buildings,  such  as  a  back  kitchen,  washhouse,  or  mbhish 
place.  In  short,  there  is  no  situation  where  there  is  a  door  or  a  window  in 
the  house,  and  where  perpendicular  light  is  obtainable  outside,  in  which  a 
plant  cabinet  may  not  be  formed.  However  irregular  the  plan  may  be  10 
point  of  outline,  and  however  uneven  the  roof  or  roofs  which  are  to  form  the 
floor,  the  situation  is  still  eligible  for  a  plant  cabinet,  or  a  small  greenhouse; 
en  the  same  principle  as  an  irregular  piece  of  ground  is  for  laying  out  a  flower- 
garden  in  the  picturesque  manner.  In  the  plant  cabinet,  as  in  the  flow«^ 
garden,  the  whole  depends  on  the  contrivances  for  displaying  the  flowws. 
The  great  art  in  arranging  an  irregular  plant  cabinet  consists  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  wires  and  rods,  in  the  form  of  trelliswork,  arches,  and  arcades,  for 
climbers ;  and  of  imitations  of  rockwork,  banks,  or  benches  of  stones,  tat 
receiving  bushy  or  creeping  plants  in  pots,  such  as  pelaigoniums,  mesembty- 
anthemums,  &c.  The  rockwork,  banks,  benches,  &c.,  may  be  made  of  bricks 
and  cement,  stained  or  dashed  with  paint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repreaent 
different  kinds  of  stone  or  spars ;  or  natural  crystallisationB  of  different  kinds 
may  be  procured.  The  smallest,  the  most  irregular,  and  apparently  the  noost 
unfitting  situation  for  a  plant  cabinet  may  be  rendered  interesting  by  means 
of  climbers  on  perpendicular  props,  no  matter  how  irregularly  placed,  plants 
rising  from  groups  of  rockwork  on  the  floor,  and  trailing  plants  suspended  in 
pots  or  baskets  from  the  ceiling.  In  some  cases,  the  effect  of  a  picturesqaa 
grove  of  climbers  of  this  kind  may  be  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a 
little  stained  glsss  in  the  roof;  but  this  ought  to  be  used  most  sparingly,  and 
not  in  a  larger  portion  in  one  place  than  a  star  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter, 
half  a  dozen  of  which  will  suffice  for  the  roof  of  a  plant  cabinet  containing 
upwards  of  100  square  feet  of  glass.  In  the  evenings,  on  particular  occasions, 
two  or  three  coloured  lamps  may  be  introduced  ;  but  these,  also,  should  be 
used  very  sparingly.  Whatever  attracts  more  attention  than  the  plants  should 
be  avoided,  as  interfering  with  the  main  object  of  the  structure. 

520.  Wherever  the  plant  cabinet  it  placed,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
communicate  with  the  house,  one  point  only  in  its  construction  is  absolute ; 
Which  is,  that  it  should  be  at  least  as  lofty,  from  the  floor  to  the  glass  of  the 
roof,  as  the  living-rooms  of  the  house.  When  this  is  not  the  ease,  it  has  an 
appearance  of  meanness,  which,  instead  of  an  elegant  ornament,  renders  it 
rather  a  disagreeable  excrescence.  The  form  of  the  ground  plan  must,  of 
course,  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  situation ;  but,  in  general,  a 
parallelogram,  placed  with  its  narrow  end  to  the  house,  will  have  the  best 
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effect.  One  tide  and  the  roof  ahonld,  at  all  erents,  be  glazed ;  but,  if  both 
aides  be  glaied^  the  effect  ia  much  better  than  if  one  is  opaque ;  provided, 
howoYer,  that  the  roof  is  glazed,  and  the  width  of  the  house  is  as  great  as  its 
height,  or  nearly  so.    Fig,  347. 

shows  the  ground  plan,  and  347 

Jig,  348.  the  side  elevation  of 
a  plant  cabinet  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  fig,  349.  shows  the 
elevation  of  the  end,  with  steps 
leading  down  to  the  garden. 
In  fig,  347.  there  is  a  bed  in 
the  centre  for  planting  camel- 
lias, and  there  are  holes  left  in 
the  wall  at  a  for  the  admission 
of  vines   or   other   climbing 

plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  to  be  in  a  bed  outside  the  house.  Plants  will 
thrive  in  a  house  with  all  its  sides  opaque ;  it  being  understood  that  the 
house  is  as  wide  as  the  side  waUs  are  high,  and  that  the  plants  are  placed  on 
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a  stage,  or  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  light  may  fall  in  direct  lines  on  the  upper 
surface  of  their  leaves.  The  sides,  when  of  glass,  may  be  framed  and  glazed 
in  any  mode  considered  as  in  character  with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  and 
the  roof  may  be  glased  like  a  common  spaurroofed  hothouse :  but,  if  the  panes 
of  glass  are  above  8  in.  wide,  they  ought  to  be  of  extra-thick  crown  glass,  or 
of  the  thick  rough  glass,  such  as  is  now  sold  in  London  for  conservatories ;  or 
of  plate  glass.  One  or  more  sashes  in  the  side  or  sides,  or  one  sash  in  the 
fiather  end,  ought  to  be  made  to  open  at  top  and  bottom,  for  the  sake  of 
ventilation ;  but  this  may  be  accomplished  without  having  the  sashe^  hung 
with  cords  and  pulleys,  by  having  two  narrow  sashes  made  to  slide  past  each 
other,  or  even  by  having  a  pane  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  each  window 
to  open.  In  general,  all  hinged  sashes  or  panes  should  open  outwards; 
because  then  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  plants  within. 

621.  Where  a  platU  cabinet  facet  the  north,  and  the  situation  is  much  ex- 
posed to  north  winds,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  glazed  sides  and  roof 
were  made  double.  This  construction  would  retain  the  heat  much  better  in 
the  winter  time ;  and  during  summer  the  inner  sashes  might  be  taken  away 
altogether,  and  used  for  growing  cucumbers  or  melons  in  the  garden  or  yard 
behind  the  house,  or,  if  there  were  no  room  there,  on  the  roof,  if  that  were 
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■uitablje.  In  dw  ease  of  plant  cabinstt  fbdng  the  wuHhf  whan  Hia 
of  the  double-gksed  roof  and  aidea  u  conaidirsd  too  greal»  ; 
ahonld  be  made  for  forming  a  temporary  inner  roof  of  matting  or  ( 
4br  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat  during  the  night,  and 
timet  during  the  day  in  leyere  weather.  An  inner  covering  of  ] 
canvaM,  at  6  or  8  inchei  distance  from  the  glass,  is  alwsys  nindi  more 
powerAil  in  retaining  heat^  than  if  the  same  covering  had  been  plaeed  out- 
side the  glass ;  because  in  the  inside  it  is  kept  dry,  whereas  on  tiie  out- 
side it  will  be  liaUe  to  become  saturated  with  wet ;  and  in  that  ataste  k 
would  cany  off  much  more  heat  by  evaporation,  Uian  can  poadUy  take 
place  from  water  running  down  the  smootii  surffece  of  the  g^bsa.  There  b 
another  reason  against  all  outside  coverings  except  those  of  boarda,  ^i^eh  is^ 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  deranged,  and  to  break  the  glass  during  high  winds. 
The  innde  covering  may  ho  made  to  roll  up  like  a  wmdow-blind,  and  it 
may  rest  on  iron  rods,  placed  parallel  to  the  roof  and  to  the  aEdea^  and 
about  8  in.  distant  from  them.  In  many  cases^  shutters  may  be  coiltrivcd  te 
the  roo(  and  put  on  from  an  upper  window ;  and  this  covering,  when  the 
weather  is  extremely  severe,  n»ay  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time ; 
it  being  understood  that  light  is  freely  admitted  from  the  sides.  ^t>vided 
that  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  is  securely  protected  from  perpendicular  cold, 
as  it  is  called,  a  covering  for  the  sides  is  comparatively  of  little  importance. 
We  may  add  that,  among  nurserymen  and  commercial  gardenero,  a  substitute 
for  these  different  coverings  is  found  in  tying  or  nailing  bast  mats  to  the 
trellis  or  rafters  of  the  roof  and  sides,  inside  the  house ;  and,  as  such  cover- 
ings are  seldom  wanted  above  a  month  or  two  in  the  year,  during  the  depth 
of  winter,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  to  the  expense  of  having  them  mode 
of  canvass  for  the  inside,  or  of  boards  for  the  outside. 

622.  The  fiadng  of  the  planti  in  the  mterhr  of  a  plant  cabinet  should  vary 
according  to  the  siae  of  the  cabinet  and  its  situation.  Where  the  cabinet  is 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  and  of  an  equal  or  greater  length,  a  narrow  stage  in  the  * 
middle,  with  a  shelf  a  foot  broad  round  the  sides,  will  display  the  plants  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  but  this  supposes  that  (here  is  noth^  diaagreoaUe 
in  the  exterior  scenery,  which  will  be  seen  through  the  side  windowa*  Where 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the  external  objects  i^ouM  be  seen,  the  stagey  instead 
of  being  in  the  middle,  should  be  ranged  along  the  sides  and  the  froUier  end, 
and  in  that  case  no  more  of  the  sides  require  to  be  glased  than  what  ia  above 
the  highest  shelf  of  the  stage.  As  the  main  object  is  to  display  the  pbtnts 
to  the  spectator  within,  and  as,  when  placed  in  close  ranks  on  a  stage,  such 
plants  can  only  be  seen  on  one  side,  die  admission  of  li^t  to  their  other  aide, 
as  it  would  chiefly  strike  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  ia  comparatively  of 
little  use ;  and  hence,  that  portion  of  the  side  and  end  walls  which  ia  under 
the  level  of  the  top  shelf  of  the  side  and  end  stages  may  always  be  eon* 
atrocted  of  opaque  materials,  such  as  brick,  lath  and  pboler,  frc,  which  will 
be  a  considerable  saving  in  ibst  cost.  In  general,  wherever  there  ore  ohjeeti 
exterior  to  the  plant  cabinet  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see,  the  stage  ahould 
be  placed  against  the  side  walls  and  the  fivther  end;  but,  where  Hiere  is 
abundance  of  light  on  every  side,  and  nothing  without  to  conceal,  the  beat 
efibct  to  the  eye  will  be  produced  by  bringing  the  glaas  down  to  the  ground  oo 
every  ride  and  the  fiurther  end,  and  by  having  the  stage  in  the  centre, 

623.  The  mode  of  heating  a  plant  eabtnet  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  diffieol^, 
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on  aocount  of  the  small  tpaoe  to  be  heated,  and  the  large  mtrface  exposed  to 
tiie  external  air.  We  have .  already  mentioned  the  practicability  of  heating 
auch  places  from  the  kitchen  fire,  or  from  a  fire  or  boiler  placed  in  another 
story ;  and  iuggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  necessary  pressure  on  th# 
boilers,  or  the  tubes,  rendered  this  mode  of  heating  by  no  means  advisable. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  that  in  some  places  sufficient  warm^  may  be  given  to  the 
plant  cabinet  by  opening  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  communicating  with  it 
the  last  thing  before  the  family  retire  to  bed,  and  leaving  it  open  all  night. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of  heating  plant  cabinets, 
or  small  green^houses  attached  to  dwellings,  is  by  some  source  of  heat  on 
their  own  level;  and  not  from  any  source  either  above  or  below.  If  no  flue 
has  been  built  in  the  wall  of  the  house  suitable  lor  canying  off  the  smoke 
from  any  stove^  or  fiieplace  made  in  the  plant  cabinet,  a  tube  of  cast  or  sheet 
iron,  or  of  earthenware,  may  be  partially  sunk  into  the  outer  face  of  the  wall 
of  the  house;  and  disguised  by  a  projection  so  designed  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  architectural  character  and  effect  of  the  elevation.  In  :Soroe  place% 
tubing  of  this  sort  may  be  placed  against  the  wall,  and  covered  with  an 
architectural  case  of  boards,  metal,  or  slates,  painted  in  imitation  of  stone ; 
and  sometimes  these  projections  admit  of  being  disguised  by  common  ivy,  or 
the  Virginian  creeper.  At  all  events,  no  architect  of  the  slightest  degree  of 
ingenuity  will  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  proper  situation  for  a  circular  flue 
of  3  in.  in  diameter ;  and  no  builder  who  has  any  regard  either  for  appear- 
ances, or  the  free  ascent  of  the  smoke,  in  such  a  flue,  will  ever  put  it  up  with- 
out a  casing  to  give  it  architectural  effect,  and  to  serve  as  a  nonconductor, 
and  thus  to  preserve  what  may  be  called  a  lining  of  heat  round  it,  to  favour 
the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The  situation  for  the  flue  having  been  fixed  on, 
the  next  thing  is  to  determine  the  mode  of  heating;  and  this,  we  are  of 
opinion,  ought,  in  most  cases  of  small  plant  cabinets,  to  be  by  a  hot-water 
atove  placed  within  the  cabinet,  and  heated  by  a  register  fire-pot  within,  like 
that  of  Dr.  Amott.  The  fue}  used  may  be  coke  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
anthracite  when  a  greater  heat  was  wanted ;  and,  perhaps,  charcoal  in  the 
xnost  severe  winter  nights,  when  the  heat  required  was  very  considerable.  A 
atove  of  this  kind,  properly  constructed,  may  be  kept  burning  night  and  day, 
regulating  the  admiuion  of  air  to  the  fire  according  to  the  heat  required.  For 
this  purpose,  the  stove  may  either  have  a  hand  regulator,  as  in  the  imitations 
of  Dr.  Amott's  stoves,  a  thermometer  one  being  unnecessary ;  or,  in  order  to 
insure  a  draught,  the  air  may  be  brought  to  the  stove  by  a  leaden  pipe  of  1  in. 
in  diameter  within,  from  a  lower  level,  either  immediately  under  ^e  house, 
or  from  the  open  air;  or  from  any  place  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  extract 
the  air  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  all  these  cases,  the  air  admitted  to 
the  fire  may  be  regulated  by  a  common  stopcock,  like  that  in  use  for  common 
-watei^pipesi  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  tlie  smoke,  or  products  of  com- 
bustioQ,  where  the  kind  of  ftiel  we  have  recommended  is  used,  might  be  con- 
veyed away  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  perhaps  even  downwards  to  a  drain, 
in  a  tube  o!  not  more  than  double  the  diameter  of  that  used  for  supplymg  air  to 
the  fire;  but,  never  having  seen  this  mode  put  in  practice,  we  cannot  venture 
to  recommend  it.  We  have  seen  the  common  smoke^flues  of  hothouses  £s- 
ehaige  ihm  smoke  horixontally,  bat  it  is  always  attended  with  a  waste  of 
heat. 
524.  Heaimg  with  kotHffaier.-^The  mode  in  which  water  is  heated  by  a 
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•mall  itoTe  is  now  lo  well  known  to  ironmongov,  that  it  Menuieamly  i 
lary  to  describe  it  Snpponng  the  iire>pot|  or  fireplaoei  ■ammnded  bj  fiie> 
briek»  to  oceupy  ft  cubic  foot  in  the  centre ;  then  endoee  thb  on  threo  lidee 
«nd  over  the  top  with  ft  tqQare  or  circular  double  cylinderi  water-light.  The 
aide  not  caaed  with  water  mnat  contain  the  ftimaoe  door  for  nipplying  Ibely 
the  aab-pit  door  fcr  withdrawing  the  ashei^  and  an  opening  immediately  under 
the  top,  or  coreri  for  the  insertion  of  the  tube  to  conTcy  away  the  8m<^.  On 
any  of  the  three  sides  cased  with  water  two  tubes  must  be  joined,  one  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  other  at  the  top ;  and  these  may  be  conducted  on  a  loTel  to 
any  dirtance  from  the  stove  that  may  be  desirable,  being  joined  at  the  laither 
extremity,  either  by  a  vertical  tube,  or  by  the  ends  of  the  horiaontal  tubes 
being  inserted  into  an  opeA  cistern.  This  being  done,  and  the  fire  lighted,  the 
circulation  will  go  on  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  specific  gravity 
between  cold  water  and  hot  water. 

525.  A  very  nmpU  apparaiut  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the  section.  Jig,  350. : 
a  u  the  fire-pot;  6  is  the  fiimace  door;  c,  the  ash-pit  door;  d^  the  \ 
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of  the  pipe  which  supplies  air ;  t,  the  nosxle  to  which  the  smoke-pq>e  is 
attached,  and  which  may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  except  downwards,  that 
may  be  suitable  to  the  situation ;  //,  the  casing  of  water  which  surrounds  the 
boiler;  ^,  the  upper  pipe;  A,  the  under  pipe ;  'and  i,  the  dstem  which  loans 
the  junction  between  both  pipes  at  the  fkrther  extremity.  Stoves  and  pipes 
of  this  description  may  be  placed  under  the  stage  of  plants,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely conctialed  from  the  eye ;  a  portion  of  the  stage  being  made  to  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  to  draw  out,  so  as  to  admit  the  attendant  to  supply  fiiel»  fro. 
In  order  to  save  time,  and  to  look  well  by  never  requiring  the  planta  to  be 
taken  off  the  sheWes^  the  moveable  portion  of  the  stage  may  be  on  caaters 
and  small  wheels,  the  latter  running  in  grooves  as  frv  as  the  area  of  the  atage 
extends,  and  the  casters  serving  to  mske  it  run  easily  on  die  paths  where  ^e 
grooves  would  be  unsightly.  In  plant  cabineta  where  there  is  no  stage  the 
pipes  may  be  concealed  by  rockwork,  or  by  some  other  suitable  contrivance ; 
or  the  casing  of  water  may  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  of  heat  suffi- 
cient for  the  demands  of  the  house,  without  any  pipes.  In  some  caiea,  the 
stove  and  reservoir  of  water  might  be  covered  with  a  smaU  stage  of  planti» 
with  rockwork,  with  sculpture,  or  with  statuary ;  or  the  stove  might  be  len- 
dered  ornamental  in  its  form,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  handsome  piece  of 
furniture :  but  this  last  plan  would,  we  think,  render  the  plant  cabinet  too 
much  like  a  living-room. 
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526.  A  portMe  hoi^waier  apparatut  for  plant  cabineti  is  thown  in  /^. 
351.,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  Joshua  Major  of  Knowstrop,  near  Leeds, 


This  apparatus  may  be  made  of  tin  or  copper ;  the  latter,  though  more  expen- 
sive at  first,  being  from  its  durability  much  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  Charcoal 
is  employed  as  i^el  for  this  apparatus :  oil  lamps  and  gas  have  been  tried 
instead  of  charcoal,  but  with  not  nearly  so  powerful  an  effect  When  charcoal 
is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pipes  to  conduct  the  efiiuvium  arising  from 
it  out  of  the  place  to  be  warmed ;  and  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  fo  abstract 
all  the  heat  possible  from  this  smoke-pipe  before  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the 
house,  to  have  it  of  a  considerable  length.  In  order  to  render  the  smoke- 
tubes  suitable  for  any  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  elbow  pipes,  like  those 
used  for  turning  comers,  and  several  lengths  of  straight  pipes,  by  means  of 
which  the  piping  may  be  lengthened,  and  turned  in  any  direction  that  may 
be  required.  The  largest-sized  apparatus  should  not  be  more  than  8  ft.  long ; 
as,  if  longer,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  move  about  The  size  of  the  one 
which  Mr.  Major  found  the  most  useful  is  as  foUows : — ^The  whole  height  of 
the  centre  portion  of  the  apparatus,  comprising  the  boiler,  &c.,  is  15  in.,  and 
the  width  5^  in.  by  7^  in. ;  Uie  iire-pan  is  5]  in.  by  4i  in.,  and  3^  in.  deep ; 
•unrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  boiler,  in  the  form  of  a  casing,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  becomes  more  spacious  upwards,  as  the  fireplace  diminishes. 
The  opening  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  fire-pan,  and  for  supplying  it 
with  ftiel,  is  6  in.  wide  by  5^  in.  deep.  At  the  top  of  this  opening  the  fire- 
place begins  to  taper,  and,  consequently,  the  water  in  the  boiler  expands 
more  immediately  over  the  fire;  the  smoke-pipe  takes  its  regular  width 
(l^in.)  in  the  boiler,  about  an  inch *below  where  the  lid  unites;  the  hori- 
zontal water  pipes  (fig.  325.  a)  are  each  28  in.  long,  by  2  in.  in  diameter;  the 
end  pipes  (6)  are  14^  in.  high,  by  3  in.  in  diameter;  a  feeder  (c)  is  added,  in 
case  it  should  be  thought  better  to  have  the  lid  fixed  tight  on  the  boiler.  In 
order  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  water,  small  holes  are  to  be  perforated 
in  the  top  of  the  lids  (dd),  which  are  also  intended  to  be  fixed  tight    The 
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apparatus  may  either  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  house  to  be  wamied,  or 
raised  by  bearers,  or  suspended  by  wire  or  cord;  the  two  latter  medxids 
making  the  fire  to  bum  more  freely. 

527.  A  mode  </  keaiwg  trnphyed  at  SiraihfieUkagMf  is  shown  in  ^.  352. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stove  (originally  Dr.  Amott's)  and  two  copper 
cylinders.    The  stove  con- 
tains two  copper  boilers  1  ft.  352 

deep,  and  3  in.  wide,  which 
form  the  fire-box  of  the 
stove,  out  of  which  the 
boiling-water  flows  by  the 
top  pipe  into  the  cylinder, 
and  returns  by  the  lower 
pipe  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  The  cylinders  have 
each  thirty  tubes,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  extending 
through  their  whole  length, 
and  among  which  the  water 
flows;  so  that  the  stove  and 
the  two  cylinders  all  radiate  ^ 
heat  equal  to  their  surfaces, 
and  warm  the  air  that 
passes  between  them.    The 

stove  is  18  in.  square,  and  3  ft  9  in.  high,  including  the  ornamental  c^  at 
the  top,  which  is  four  inches  deep.  The  cylinders  are  18  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  stove.  The  apparatus  consumes  a  bushel  of  coke 
every  day,  half  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  half  at  night.  The  Water  is 
given  through  a  covered  valve  near  the  top  of  each  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  There  is  a  small  pipe  for  evaporation  at  the  back  of  each  cylinder. 
The  ornamental  cape  are  moveable,  and  conceal  the  tubes  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  feed-hole  of  the  stove.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  tube  at  the  back  of  the 
stove,  communicating  with  a  flue  built  in  the  wall.  Jhe  appaxmtus  haa  a 
very  neat  appearance,  and  two  of  them  are  found  sufficient  to  heat  a  con- 
servatory 67  ft.  long,  27  ft  wide,  and  21  ft«  high,  so  as  to  preserve  the  plants 
from  injury  by  cold  or  damp.  For  other  modes  of  heating,  see  htmiatC^ 
NortieuUuria,  p.  194  to  p.  218,  where  the  subject  will  be  found  fully 
discussed. 

528.  PlaiU  cabinei  heated  6y  hoi  waier.^Fig.  353.  is  a  plan,  and>figr.  354.  a 
cross  section,  of  a  plant  cabinet,  bi  which  the  stage  is  placed  along  the  sides 
and  against  one  end.  The  stove  for  heating  it  is  placed  at  a,  from  whidi  hot 
water  pipes  proceed  to  the  right  and  left  under  the  side  stages ;  the  two 
shelves,  b  b  and  e  e  being  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  theae  pipes.  The 
stove  is  concealed  by  the  portion  of  the  stage  il,  which  is  on  casters,  and 
draws  out  .with  the  pots  on  it,  to  admit  the  operator  to  the  stove.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  are  seen  in  the  section  (fy,  354.)  at  e  e.  The  smoke  from  the 
stove  may  be  conducted  away  in  a  tube  under  one  of  the  stages,  and  carried 
up  the  side  of  the  house,  as  indicated  at  /.  The  water  of  the  roof  may  be 
eollected  and  conducted  to  a  cistern  under  the  stage  by  the  pipe  ^r,  placed  in 
the  opposite  angle  to  the  amoke  tube.    Propa  for  climbers  may  be  placed  as 
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indicated   at  A  A,  See, ;    and,  353 

during  the  severest  weather  in 
winter,  matting  may  he  made 
fast  to  the  iron  tie- rods  (i  t  in 
Jig,  354.)  of  the  span  roof. 
The  exterior  guttering  is  shown 
at  k.  It  will  he  ohserved  that 
artificial  heat  is  hy  no  means 
essential  to  a  plant  cahinet, 
and  that  in  fact  the  examples 
which  have  heen  previously 
given  are  all  intended  to  do 
without  it  Camellias  and 
▼ines  do  not  require  artificial 
heat,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
force  the  one  into  flower,  and 
the  other  into  hearing  earlier 
than  their  natural  time ;  and 
indeed,  most  of  the  half-hardy 
shruhs  grown  in  conservatories 
and  planted  in  the  ground,  only 
require  protection  from  frost, 
and  are  hetter  without  fire- 
heat.  The  plants  in  pots,  it  is 
true,  generally  require  artificial 
heat,  hut  they  can  rarely  he 
kept  alive  through  the  winter  in  a  plant  cabinet  without  more  labour  and 
expense  than  new  ones  can  he  bought  for  in  spring;  and  the  house-kept 
plants  generally  have  a  shabby  etiolated  appearance.  Indeed,  even  nursery- 
men very  rarely  attempt  to  keep  their  old  plants  through  the  winter,  and  they 
preserve  their  stock  by  cut- 
tings, which  they  keep  in  cold 
pits,  as  before  described.  For 
the  benefit,  however,  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  try  to  keep 
their  plants  through  the  winter, 
we  will  give  a  few  details  on 
the  usual  modes  by  which  plant 
cabinets  may  be  heated. 

529.  A  plant  cabinetf  or- 
ranged  so  as  to  conceal  the  mode 
of  heating  it. — Fig,  355.  is  the 
plan,  and  fy,  356.  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  span-roofed  plant 
cabinet,  with  the  plant  stage  in 
the  middle.  The  stage  may 
either  be  finished  at  the  end 
next  the  entrance  with  right 
angles,  as  at  a,  or  rounded  off, 
as  at  h;  and  the  further  ex- 
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tremity  both  of  the  fides 
of  the  house,  and  the  end 
of  the  stage,  may  either  be 
semicircular  or  square,  at 
pleasure.  If  it  were  square, 
a  portion  of  the  stage  might 
be  made  to  draw  out  right 
and  left,  to  admit  the  at- 
tendant to  the  fireplace; 
and  if  semicircular,  as  in 
the  plan,  the  semicircle 
might  be  formed  into  two 
quadrants,  each  turning  on 
a  pivot  at  the  angle,  and 
opening  outwards  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  admit  the 
operator  to  the  stove,  as 
shownin^. 355.  ate.  One 
advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  stove  can 
never  be  seen  by  a  visiter ; 
because  the  attendant, 
when  he  is  at  work  at  c, 
cannot  escape  from  that 
place  without  shutting  at 
least  one  of  the  quadrants. 
Another  advantage  is,  that, 
while  both  quadrants  are 
open  to  the  fullest  extent, 
BBaX  ddf  the  pots  being  on 

the  shelves,  any  person  entering  the  cabinet  will  rather  consider  the  appear- 
ance as  the  peculiar  termination  of  the  stage,  than  as  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  getting    at    the 
stove.    There  are  props  for  355 

plants  at  e.  The  water- 
pipes  are  shown  at  /,  in 
Jig.  356.,  and  the  arched 
rods  to  the  props  at  g.  In 
severe  weather  mats  can  be 
stretched  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  roof,  attached 
to  these  arches.  The  en- 
trance firom  the  house  is  at 
A,  fig.  355. 

530.  FentUatim  is  the 
only  remaining  point  of 
importance,  connected  with 
plant  cabinets  or  small 
green-houses,  which  re- 
mains to  be  touched  on, 
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and  this  is  highly  essential  in  every  situation.  In  houses  20  or  30  feet  long, 
and  from  10  to  15  feet  hroad,  the  sashes  of  the  roof  should  he  made  to  slide, 
so  that  the  upper  ones  may  he  let  down  at  pleasure,  and  the  lower  ones  drawn 
up ;  or  they  may  be  hinged  at  the  upper  end,  and  made  to  lift  up.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  upright  sashes  should  either  be  made  to  open  outwards,  by 
being  hinged  at  one  side  (which,  in  genera),  is  the  best  mode)  or  at  the  top ; 
or  they  may  slide  in  two  grooves,  so  that  the  one  can  be  pushed  past  the 
other.  These  modes  are  applicable  to  green-houses  20  or  30  feet  in  length ; 
but,  for  those  under  20  feet  in  length,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  have 
one  or  more  small  openings  in  the  roof  or  sides.  It  must,  however,  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  atmospheric  air  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food  of 
plants ;  and  that  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  become  sickly, 
and  will  not  produce  either  fruit  or  flowers.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
elegant  modes  of  having  an  opening  in  the  roof  is  by  having  a  cap  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod,  with  a  line  and  pulley,  as  shown  in^^. 
357.  In  this  figure,  which  is  a  cross  section  of  a  span  roof,  a  represents  the 
cap ;  b,  the  rod  by  which  it  is  raised ;  c,  a  cross  piece  of  iron,  in  which  the 
rod  b  works;  d,  the  cord  passing  over  the  pulley  e,  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  rod;  and/,  the  rafter  (forming  part  of  the  span  roof)  which  supports  the 
whole.  The  rod  and  bars  of  the  cap  are  generally  of  iron ;  and  the  panes  of 
glass  small,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  breakage.  Sometimes  the  cap  is  balanced 
by  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rod  opposite  to  e^*  and  which,  by  counterbalancing  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight,  and  leaving  little  more  than  the  friction  by  the  rod  pass- 
ing through  the  bar  c  and  the  rafter  /  to 
be  overcome,  renders  it  easy  to  raise  a 
cap  of  the  largest  size,  either  by  hand, 
or  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  to  be  here- 
after mentioned.  Though  we  have  shown  /^^^"^  I.eW  ^*<^  y 
in  Jig.  357.  thb  cap  on  the  ridge  of  a  ^ 
span  roo(  yet  it  may  be  constructed 
with  equal  ease  on  the  upper  part  of  the 

slope  of  any  pent  roof,  or  even  in  any  /  357 

part  of  that  slope,  by  introducing  on  the 
upper  side  of  it  a  cross  bar,  or  a  flashing  of  lead,  to  throw  off  the  rain  to 
the  two  sides.  Air  may  also  be  admitted  through  the  side  sashes,  by  hinging 
a  flap  in  the  upper  part  of  any  of  the  sashes,  with  a  lever  and  pulley  to  open 
it,  as  shown  in  Jig.  358.  In  this  figure  ^  is  a  lever, 
which,  when  pulled  by  the  cord  h,  raises  the  flap  at 
pleasure  to  any  point  not  beyond  t.  Whenever  venti- 
lators of  this  kind  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  house ;  because  as  the  hot- 
test air  always  ascends,  it  consequently  collects  there, 
and  wOl  pass  off  by  any  opening  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  would  through  an  opening  on  a  lower  level, 
admitting  a  counter  current  of  fresh  air  to  supply  its 
place. 

531.  When  the  sloping  sathet  of  a  span  roof  are 
made  to  sUde,  the  operation  of  opening  them  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  balancing  them  with  a  weight  in 
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the  manner  shown  in  fig.  359.     In 

thUfignreytt  represents  cords  attached 

to  two  opposite  sashes,  and  passing 

over  pulleys  fixed  on  the  ridge-piece ; 

after  which,  under  the  stage  (c),  they 

are  joined  together  at  &,  which  repre- 
sents a  weight  attached  to  a  pulley, 

and    which    weight   is    sufficiently 

heavy  to  balance   the  two  sashes. 

By  this  arrangement,  either  sash  or 

both  sashes  may  be  let  down  at  plea- 
sure, to  any  length  desired.    When 

they    are    drawn    closely    up,     the 

weight  (&)  is  within  2  in.  of  the  floor 

(cf);   but,  if  it  were  necessary,  an 

opening  might  be  made  in  the  floor 

for  the  descent  of  the  weight  to  the 

extent  of  2  or  3  feet     On  inspecting 

the  figure,  it  will  appear  evident  that 

a  cap,  such  as  that  described  in  fig, 

357.,  may  be  balanced  and  raised  in 

a  similar  manner,  as  shown  in  fig, 

360.,  and  as  practised  in  the  case  of 

chandeliers  in   churches  and   ball- 
rooms.    In  this  figure,  the  weight  (e) 

may  have  a  basket  or  saucer  attached  ^ 

to  it,  lo  as  to  admit  of  disguising  it,  by         .-._— — — — ^^— 

surrounding  it  with  pots  of  hanging 

planu.     In  this  case,  however,  there  should  be  heavier  and  lighter  weights  to 

hook  on  at  pleasure,  so  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  pots  of  plants,  the  total 

weight  should  be  no  more  than  just 

sufficient  to  balance  the  cap. 

532.  Regulation  of  temperature, — 
In  the  case  of  small  green-houses, 
where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept, 
a  provision  for  preventing  the  house 
from  becoming  over-heated,  which 
will  act  independently  of  human 
assistance,  is  very  desirable.  There 
are  many  contrivances  of  this  kind ; 
some,  such  as  Kewley's  automaton 
gardener,  calculated  for  regulating 
the  temperature  to  the  greatest 
nicety;  and  others  for  merely  preventing  great  extremes  of  heat  The 
simplest  and  most  economical  mode  is  to  have  a  hinged  pane  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  upright  sashes,  opening  inwards.  To  the  lower  part 
of  this  pane  one  end  of  a  cord  b  attached,  and  the  other  is  joined  to  a 
netting  which  encloses  a  bladder  nearly  filled  with  air,  and  air-tight  A 
string  from  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  is  attached  to  any  fixed  point  near 
at  hand.    The  bladder  should  be  moderately  distended,  by  filling  it  with  air 
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in  the  houte,  when  the  air  of  the 
house  is  at  the  highest  temperature 
required;  and,  consequently,  when 
any  increase  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  air  in  the  hladder  will  ex- 
pand and  completely  distend  it,  so 
as  to  change  its  shape  from  that  of 
an  oval  to  that  of  a  glohe ;  shortening 
the  long  axis  and  lengthening  the 
short  one.  The  effect  of  shortening 
the  long  axis  is  to  pull  in  the  hinged 
pane  of  glass,  and  thus  to  admit  the 
external  air.  This  is,  without  douht, 
a  very  rude  mode,  and  will  not  regu- 
late the  temperature  with  any  degree 
of  nicety;  hut  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  where  economy  is  a  great  ohject, 
it  is  quite  sufficient.  Another  mode 
consists  in  applying  a  hollow  hrass  tuhe,  of  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  against  the 
lower  part  or  valve  of  a  window  that  opens  outwards,  or  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  rod  of  a  cap  which  opens  upwards.  Thus,  In  Jig,  361.,  if 
we  imagine  the  rod/  to  he  a  hollow 
brass  tube,  touching  the  floor  (g)  at 
one  end,  and  the  spindle  (A)  of  the 
ventilating  cap  at  the  other;  and 
that,  when  the  rod  is  in  this  state  of 
contact  with  both  the  floor  and  the 
spindle,  the  house  is  at  the  maximum 
temperature  required;  nt  is  evident 
that  any  increase  of  heat,  by  expand- 
ing, and  consequently  lengthening, 
the  brass  rod,  would  raise  the  venti- 
lating cap ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  might  be  done,  would  he  greatly 
increased  by  placing  the  brass  rod  on 
the  end  of  a  lever.  Brass  rods,  when 
required  to  open  the  sashes  or  ven- 
tilators of  a  green-house,  may  also  be 
applied  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
ways,  which  any  ingenious  mechanic 
will  readily  discover.  The  last  mode 
which  we  shall  mention  is  one  which 
has  been  adopted  with  success  by  an 
eminent  horticulturist,  John  Williams, 
Esq.,  of  Pitmatson.  This  ventilator 
operates  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  air  in  an  air-tight  vessel, 
{Jig.  362.  a),  communicating  with  a 
cylinder  and  piston  (6,  e,  d),  which, 
by  means  of  a  rod  (g),  operates  on  the 
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binged  pane  or  sash  to  be  opened.  The  use  of  the  water  or  other  fluid  is  to 
confine  the  air ;  and,  by  that  means,  when  the  air  ezpaoda  or  coatrscts,  h 
operates  upon  the  piston.  By  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  the  register  may 
be  made  to  open  at  any  required  degree  of  heat  The  air-vessel  shooM 
contain  several  gallons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  valve  or  register  to  be 
opened.  When  first  used,  the  vessel  must  be  heated  sufficiently  to  eTpand 
the  internal  air ;  water  is  then  to  be  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so 
as  to  give  the  required  motion  to  the  float ;  and  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  oil 
must  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  water,  to  prevent  evaporation.  In  a  pUct 
cabinet,  such  an  instrument  may  be  conveniently  placed  under  the  stage,  so 
as  to  have  the  rod  (ff)  directly  under  the  ventilator  or  sash  to  be  opened! 

SuBSBCT.  II. —  Ornamental  Green-houtea, 

533.  J  greenrhou$9  is  a  house  with  a  glazed  roof  and  sides,  in  which  plants 
are  kept  in  pots ;  usually  on  wooden  stages  in  the  centre,  but  sometimes  on 
the  brickwork,  casing  the  pipes  or  flues ;  or  on  shelves  at  the  back  or  sides 
of  the  house.  The  green-house  differs  somewhat  from  the  plant  cabinet, 
which  is  always  an  excrescence  affixed  to  the  house,  and  generally  entered 
from  the  staircase  or  landing-place  of  the  first  floor ;  whereas  the  green- 
house is  always  built  on  the  ground  floor,  and  may  be  either  attached  to  tl» 
house  or  not  at  pleasure.  Some  green-houses  have  no  apparatus  for  heating ; 
and  those  which  have  hot- water  pipes,  smoke  flues,  or  any  other  mode  of 
heating,  have  only  a  sufficient  apparatus  to  keep  up  a  moderate  heat,  ssj 
from  45°  to  50**.  When  plant  houses  can  be  heated  more  than  this,  by  artifi- 
cial means,  they  are  no  longer  called  green-houses,  but  stoves.  Green- 
houses, without  fire  heat,  are  generally  used  for  cameUias,  the  Australian 
acacias,  some  of  the  Australian  climbers,  and  most  of  the  newly-introdnced 
Chinese  plants ;  in  fact,  all  that  are  called  hardy  green-house  plants,  and 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  preserve  from  the  frost.  Green-houses,  with 
fire-heat,  are  used  for  Mexican  and  Peruvian  plants,  and  for  those  from  the 
warm  parts  of  Australia. 

534.  A  small  green-house,  taUh  ornamental  glass,  is  shown  in  Jigs,  363.  to 
365.    This  house,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  plant  cabinet,  but  is  not 
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attached  to  the  dwelling-house,  ii  not  provided  with  any  means  of  heating ; 
and  it  is  placed  so  as  to  shut  out  a  disagreeable  view  from  the  drawing-room . 
windows  of  a  town  or  suburban 


dwelling ;  from  which  windows  it 
is  easily  entered  across  a  small 
paved  court  As  the  object  is  to 
prevent  any  external  objects  being 
seen  through  the  glazed  sides  of 
the  green-house,  they  are  filled  in 
with  ground  and  coloured  glass, 
disposed  in  an  ornamental  manner, 
as  shown  iajlfft.  364.  and  365. ;  and 
the  stage  is  also  made  ornamental, 
and  is  diversified  with  spaces  for 
statues  and  vases,  as  indicated  in 
the  ground  plan.  Jig.  363. 


364 
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535.  j1  green-house,  with  an  ornamental  stagey  and  a  trellis  for  climbers. 
The  stage  is  formed  with  angular  points,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  Vandyck, 
or  lozenge-like  projections,  as  shown  in  fig.  366.  The  principal  feature  in 
this  house  is  the  mode  of  arranging  the 
stages  for  pots ;  the  fanciful  disposition 
of  which  has  a  very  agreeable  efiect  from 
the  open  space  on  one  side,  which  is 
used  as  a  kind  of  morning  room  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  who  sit  there  to 
work  or  read.  Ornamental  climbing 
plants  are  trained  up  the  pUlars,  and 
along  a  light  trellis  in  the  roof,  so  as  to 
afibrd  an  agreeable  shade  in  the  open 
space ;  while  the  angular  shape  of  the 
stages,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
placed  so  as  to  intersect  each  other, 
allows  ample  space  for  walking  between 
them.  In  the  alcove,  at  one  end  of  the 
house  are  placed  a  table  and  chairs,  and  a  small  chcfibnier,  or  a  set  of 
book-cases. 
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536.  A  eamMm^ouM  nuty  be  nied  either  as  ft  eoneenrfttoryy  or  for  grew- 
ing  the  plants  in  pots.  It  does  not  require  any  artificial  heat,  but  there  m^ 
be  an  air-tube  down  the  centre,  communicating  with  the  open  air,  and  furnish^ 
with  ventilators,  so  as  to  admit  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  through  the 
house  at  pleasure.  Vines  may  be  trained  over  the  roof  of  this  house  to  produee 
shade;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  there  must  be  a  canvas  on  rollers  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  must  be  observed  that  camellias  do  not  like  either  too  muck  i 
light,  or  too  much  heat ;  as  the  first  camellias  that  were  introduced  we 
killed  by  being  kept  in  a  hot-house.  A  very  slight  protection  from 
cold  during  frosty  weather  is  all  they  require ;  but  as  they  flower  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  the  flowers,  especially  the  white,  are  firequently  iiyured  by 
the  weather,  when  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  open  air. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Conservatoriet, 

537.  A  eomitrvaionf  differs  from  a  green-house  in  having  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  free  ground,  instead  of  being  kept  in  pots.  The  conservatoiy  is 
generally  much  larger,  and  more  lofty  than  the  green-house,  as  it  b  designed 
for  growing  large  specimen  plants;  and  it  is  placed  either  in  the  flowex^ 
garden,  or  adjoining  the  drawing-room  of  the  house,  when  that  chances  to  be 
on  the  ground-floor.  In  other  cases,  it  opens  into  a  library  or  breakfast-room. 
Conservatories  are  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes  they  are  contrived  to  have 
the  glass  removed  in  siunmer,  so  as  to  let  the  plants  kept  in  them  appesa*  to 
have  been  grown  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  other  cases,  they  form  what  is  called 
a  Jardhi  dhiver^  or  winter  garden,  in  which  the  ground,  covered  with  glass, 
is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  decorated  with  vases,  fountains,  &c.,  like  a  garden 
in  the  open  air. 

538.  The  eomervatory  at  the  Grange,  is  genersUy  allowed  to  be  a  remark- 
ably handsome  one.  It  is  70  ft.  long,  46  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high.  It  is 
entered  by  a  portico,  leading  into  a  vestibule ;  beyond  which  the  ground 
is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  beds.  The  walks  (I*,  in  the  section.  Jig. 
367.)  are  under  an  arched  covered  way,  formed  of  double  plates  of  rolled 
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3M  inm  (0,  between  which  »  con-  369 

fined  a  itratum  of  air,  to  pre- 

▼ent  the  escape  of  heat    The 

bottom  of  the  beds  (m)  are  of 

a  concave  form,  that  the  drain- 
age may  go    to   the    centre; 

under    each    bed    there    are 

three  dry  wells,  filled  with  large 

rough  flints,  laid  as  hollow  as 

possible ;  and  as  the  wells  were 

sunk  in  the  chalk,  any  drain- 
age from  them  was  unneces- 
sary.   The   hollow  (it)  along 

the  middle  was  also  laid  with 

flints,  and  the  whole  bottom 

covered  with  a  layer  of  brick- 
bats, &c.,  about  18  in.  deep; 

on  this  was  laid  a  thin  layer  of 

coarse    shingly    gravel,    still 

keeping    the    concave    form. 

The  bottom  being  thus  finished, 

the  depth  left  for  soil  was  in 

the  centre  4  ft.  6  in.,  as  the 

larger  plants  were  intended  to 

grow  there;  and  on  the  sides 

3  ft.  6  in.    The  soil  was  chiefly 

chopped  turf,  sandy  peat,  and 

loam,    mixed    with    a    little 

gravel ;  the  proportions  being 

changed  according  to  the  nature 

of  the  plants  intended  to  be 

grown.    Along  the  back  wall 

there  is  a  border,  18  in.  wide, 

drained  and  fiUed  with  soil  in 

a  similar  manner  to  the  beds. 

In  this  border  are  planted  the 

scarlet  pelargoniums,  and  other 

plants  trained  against  the  wall, 

and  which  are  fastened  to  a 

wire  trellis.     At  each  pilaster, 

along  the  front  and  ends,  are 
small  beds  of  mould,  in  which  are  planted  climbers  that  run  up  the  pillars, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  hang  down  from  the  roof.  The  walks  are  of  Port- 
land stone,  with  a  kerb  of  the  same,  2  in.  high,  and  H  in.  broad,  rounded  off 
at  the  top,  which  not  only  makes  a  good  finish,  but  prevents  the  soil  from 
being  washed  off  the  beds  in  watering.  In  the  vestibule  stand  large  plants 
in  pots,  or  boxes  of  orange-trees,  camellias,  &c. ;  and  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows,  between  the  pilasters,  are  stands,  7  in.  high,  for  smaU  plants  in  pots, 
under  which  are  ventilators  for  admitting  hot  air  and  steam,  either  together 
or  separately,  into  the  house  at  pleasure.    This  is  done  by  having  a  hot-air 
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chamber  under  the  pathi,  heated  by  hot  vater  pipes ;  and  by  haying  a  con- 
trivance for  filling  this  chamber  with  steam  when  required.  This  is  done  by 
having  steam-pipes  communicating  with  the  hot  air-chamber,  fitted  to  the 
boiler  of  the  hot  water  apparatus,  and  furnished  with  valves,  so  that  the  steam 
can  be  admitted  through  them,  or  cut  off  at  pleasure. 

539.  A  long  narrow  conservatory  may  be  formed,  leading  from  one  part  of 
a  house  to  another ;  or  it  may  serve  to  mask  the  kitchen  offices,  or  it  may  be 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  drawing-room  and  the  garden*  /%«. 
368.,  and  369.,  show  a  conservatory  of  this  kind,  intended  to  have  stages  for 
plants  at  a  a,  in  fig.  369.,  and  beds  for  camellias,  Australian  acacias,  roses, 
and  other  similar  plants,  in  the  central  house  6, 6,  h.  Vines,  or  other  climb- 
ing  plants  may  be  trained  under  the  glass  of  the  roof,  particularly  if  cameUiss 
are  grown  below.  If  the  conservatory  is  used  as  a  means  of  communicatioB 
between  two  places,  the  doors  e  c,  in^.  369.  may  be  omitted,  and  the  open- 
ings may  be  made  at  each  end.  There  is  no  means  shown  of  heating  this 
house ;  but  it  may  be  easily  fitted  up  with  hot  water  pipes. 

540.  A  semicircular  conservatorg,  to  be  placed  adjoining  one  of  the  living- 
rooms  of  a  house,  is  shown  in^^.  370.  There  are  no  means  shown  of  heating 
it,  as  it  is  only  intended  to  hold  camellias,  orange-trees,  and  pomegranates. 
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in  pots  or  boxes,  which  only  require  a  slight  protection  in  winter  from  severe 
frosts. 

541.  Jar  dm  ^hwtr^  or  winier  garden, — In  conservatories  of  this  kind,  a 
piece  of  ground  of  from  100  ft.  to  500  ft.  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
-width,  is  laid  out  as  a  garden  (as  shown  in  the  ground-plan  fig,  371.),  with 
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walks,  beds  of  flowering  shrubs,  baskets  of  flowers,  rockwork,  fountains  of 
water,  vases,  statues,  seats,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  decoration  common  in 
garden  scenery ;  and  then  the  whole  is  covered  with  glass,  and  supported  by 
pilasters,  which  are  made  hoUow  to  serve  as  tubes  for  conveying  the  rain  to 
cisterns  underground,  from  which  the  fountains  are  fed.  The  pilasters,  also, 
serving  as  supports,  round  which  climbing  plants  are  twined ;  other  similar 
plants  being  trained  along  the  rafters,  and  suffered  to  hang  down,  as  in  the 
large  conservatory  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Regent's-park.  The  out- 
ward elevation  of  houses  of  this  kind  is  generally  very  simple,  as  their  claim 
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for  admiration  depends  on  their  interior, 
which  is  generally  very  splendid.  The 
appearance  of  a  garden  of  this  kind  may 
be  easily  imagined.  The  mode  of  heating 
is  generally  by  hot  air-chambers,  or  hot 
water  pipes  carried  under  the  walks,  with 
gratings  at  regular  intervals  to  admit  the 
heat  into  the  house ;  and  a  very  moderate 
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degree  of  heftt  if  generally  found  enough,  unlen  tropical 
plants  ore  to  be  grown.  The  roof  may  coniiat  of  three  spaniy 
as  shown  in  J|^.  372.,  each  terminating  in  an  angle,  as  shown 
in  fig,  373.,  on  the  apex  of  which  are  fixed  the  ornaments 
represented  in  fig$.  374.  and  375.  In  fig,  372.,  a  is  the 
door,  h  the  front  without  the  glass  to  show  the  frame-work, 
and  e  the  other  part  of  the  front,  with  the  glass  in  it  to  show 
the  form  of  the  panes. 

374         375 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Hothmue9, 

542.  Hoihome$  differ  from  green-houses,  chiefly  in  requiring  more  heat, 
as  they  are  intended  for  the  growth  of  tropical  plants;  whereas  green-houses 
are  intended  for  the  plants  of  climates  only  a  little  wanner  than  our  own. 
Hence  the  temperature  of  a  hothouse  should  be  several  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  a  green-house;  the  lowest  heat  being  from  55"*  to  60°  even  at  night, 
and  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  partly  by  sun  heat,  to  %(f  or  9(r,  or  holier 
during  summer.  The  great  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  night  and  the 
day,  is  one  of  the  late  improvements  in  horticulture.  Formerly  gardeners 
kept  their  stoves  at  nearly  the  same  heat  night  and  day,  though  it  was  dearly 
different  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  plants,  as  the  nights  in  tropical 
climates  are  well  known  to  be  very  much  colder  than  the  days.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  hothouses,  but  the  most  useful  are  the  stove,  the  orchideooa- 
house,  and  the  aquarium. 

543.  TJie  moUt  stove  has  generally  a  lean-to  roof,  as  shown  in  fig,  376. ;  and 
those  which  were  built  some  years  ago  had  always  a  brick  pit  for  tan  or  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  house.      Into  this  pit  the  pots 

were  generally  plunged ;  but  sometimes  the  bed  was  376 

covered  with  a  slate  on  which  the  pots  were  set.    The 

pots  were  also  occasionally  set  on  brick  flues.     Now, 

when  there  is  a  pit  in  the  centre,  it  is  generally 

covered  with  brick,  and  either  contains  tanks  of  hot 

water,  or  hot  water  pipes,  or  flues.     Sometimes  it  is  a 

hot  air-chamber,  furnished  with  gratings  that  can  be 

closed  by  slides,  so  that  hot  air  can  be  admitted  into 

the  house  at  pleasure;  observing  that  whenever  hot 

air  is  admitted  into  a  plant  house,  by  the  Polmaise,  or 

any  other  mode  of  heating,  there  must  be  open  tanks  or  cisterns  introduced 

to  give  moisture  to  the  air.    There  should  also  always  be  two  or  three  van* 

tilators,  or  more,  as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  to  let  off  the  air  that  has  passed 

through  the  house ;  and  if  these  ventilators  are  only  of  moderate  sise,  there 

is  no  danger  of  any  cold  air  entering  by  them ;  as  the  volume  of  hot  air  which 

is  continually  rising  to  the  roof,  will  either  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  cold  air, 

or  at  least  it  will  mix  with  it,  and  warm  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  danger 

resulting  to  the  plants. 

544.  The  dry  ttove  only  differs  from  the  moist  stove  in  having  less  moia* 
ture,  as  it  is  intended  for  the  growth  of  the  cactacse,  and  other  succulent  plants. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  stage  for  the  pots,  like  a  green-house ;  but 
generally  they  are  kept  on  shelves  and  flues, 

545.  The  aquarhtm, — ^This  kind  of  house  is  more  rare  than  any  other,  as 
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the  tropical  aquatics  are  generally  grown  either  in  the  orchid  ecus  house,  or 
the  common  stove.  As»  however,  some  very  interesting  plants  belong  to  this 
class,  and  as  they  should  be  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have  a  strong  light,  which 
they  cannot  possibly  have  in  an  orchideous  house,  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to 
have  a  house  set  apart  for  them.  Houses  for  aquatic  plants  are  generally  built, 
with  a  large  cistern  in  the  middle,  and  a  walk  round,  as  in  the  aquarium  at 
Kew.  A  low,  span-roofed  house,  is  considered  the  best ;  and  it  should  be 
about  8  ft  high  in  the  centre.  The  cisterns  may  be  of  either  slate  or  stone^ 
and  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  at  one  end,  and  a  supply  pipe 
at  the  other,  as  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  water  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  plants.  The  house  should  be  heated  with  two  sets  of  hot  water  pipes,  the 
upper  one  being  a  little  above  the  water  in  the  cisterns.  When  there  are  two 
cisterns,  only  one  need  be  heated  by  having  a  pipe  pass  through  it. 

546.  The  orchideous  house  maybe  of  any  given  length,  and  12  ft.  6  in. 
wide.  There  need  not  be  more  than  one  wsJk,  which  may  be  composed  of 
pieces  of  wood,  nailed  to  sleepers,  and  be  3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  house  may  be 
heated  by  flues,  enclosed  in  hot  air  chambers,  which  should  rise  2  ft.  6  in. 
above  the  level  of  the  floor ;  and  it  should  contain  three  leaden  cisterns,  one 
at  each  end  3  ft.  square,  and  one  in  the  centre  8  fl.  long,  by  3  ft.  wide,  the 
latter  being  filled  with  aquatic  plants.  The  height  of  the  back  wall  may  be 
11  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  front  wall  2  ft  6  in.  On  the  top  of  the  front 
wall  may  be  an  elevation  of  glass,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  making  the  front  5  ft.  high 
in  all.  In  the  front  of  the  house,  in  the  open  air,  may  be  a  small  pit  for  half 
hardy  species. 

547.  Plant  houses  and  forcing  houses  comprised  in  one  range, — Figs,  377.  and 
378.  are  intended  to  represent  a  range  of  plant  houses  and  pits,  to  be  erected 
in  a  square  of  100ft.,  and  to  include  all  the  houses  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  a  villa,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  ornamental,  and  easy 
of  access.  In  Jig,  377.,  a  a,  are  the  entrances;  hb,  the  boilers;  dd,  the 
vineries ;  e  e,  pine  stoves,  with  cucimibers  in  boxes,  on  a  trellis  over  the 
path;  /,  orchideous  house;  g  g,  peach  houses;  h,  green-house;  t,  plant 
stove ;  ^  early  strawberry,  and  late  melon-house ;  m,  early  melon-house ;  n 
and  o,  nursing  pine  stoves ;  />,  miscellaneous  pits ;  g,  passage  containing  the 
lining  for  heating  the  pits ;  s  s,  paved  passages  for  inspecting  the  different 
houses ;  «,  potting  shed ;  «,  tool  shed ;  y,  fruit-room ;  and  e  Zf  bedroom  and 
kitchen  for  the  foreman,  or  assistant  gardener,  who  attends  to  the  houses. 
Itg.  378.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  whole  group.  The  plan  of  having  so 
many  houses  together  is  a  very  economical  one,  and  much  less  heat  it 
required  than  if  the  houses  stood  separately ;  as  the  warm,  dry  walls  of  one 
apartment  materially  assist  to  warm  and  dry  the  walls  of  another :  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  destination  of  these  houses  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  and 
that  where  pines  or  peaches  are  not  grown,  the  houses  intended  for  them  may 
be  used  for  ornamental  plants  or  vines.  Peaches,  requiring  a  comparatively 
low  temperature,  much  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  therefore  tha 
house  set  apart  for  them  would  be  very  suitable  for  growing  pelargoniums  or 
heaths,  if  peaches  are  not  grown.  The  nursing  pine-pits  would  be  very 
suitable  for  striking  cuttings,  or  keeping  stove  plants  during  the  winter ;  and 
in  that  case  they  would  not  need  any  dung  linings.  The  vineries  should  have 
a  leaden  pipe,  Uiree-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perforated  with  holes  fVom 
the  upper  side,  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  apart,  conducted 
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all  round,  about  1  in.  above  the  uppermost  hot  water  pipe,  and  connected  with 
a  cistern,  a  little  elevated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vapour,  by  moistening 
the  hot  pipes.  The  orchideous  house  may  have  ferns  and  mosses  on  the  back, 
and  over  a  drcular  stand  of  bricks  in  the  centre;  and  the  stage  round  the 
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front  and  ends  should  be  cemented  so  as  to  hold  water,  in  which  pans  may  he 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  orchideous  pots  upon  them.  All  the 
walks  between  the  houses  should  he  of  stone,  4  ft.  wide,  raised  an  inch  in  the 
middle,  with  gratings  in  the  gutters,  9  ft.  apart.    The  roofs  are  to  be  sup- 
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ported  on  hollow  east-iron  pillart;  and  all  tiie  walla  on  both  aides,  except  the 
outer  wall,  may  be  lath  and  plaater,  or  glass,  so  as  to  allow  persons  passing 
along  the  walks  to  see  into  the  houses  without  entering  them.     The  fruit- 
room  should  have  a  ventilator  at  the  top,  and  a  window  in  front  with  a  wire 
cloth  screen,  a  wooden  floor,  and  a  small  charcoal  stove  at  one  end;  and 
it  should  be  fitted  up  with  two  tiers  of  shelves  18  in.  apart,  leaving  a  walk  in 
the  middle,  4  ft  wide.    The  tool  shed  is  to  he  fitted  up  with  a  rack,  in  which 
all  the  long-handled  tools  should  he  placed,  with  the  handles  inwards,  so  that 
they  can  be  selected  from,  and  inspected  at  a  glance ;  and  there  should  be  a 
few  large  drawers,  in  which  small  tools,  such  as  hammers,  &c.,  may  be  kept; 
this  shed  should  have  a  window  in  front,  and  a  loft  over  it.    The  potting  shed 
should  be  paved  with  stone,  it  should  contain  a  table  9  ft.  long,  2  ft.  9  in. 
broad,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  it,  also,  should  have  a  window  in  front,  and  a 
loft  over.    The  potting  shed  should  have  either  a  pump,  or  water  laid  on  bj 
pipes,  with  waste-pipe,  &c.,  for  the  convenience  of  washing  the  flower-pots ; 
and  there  should  be  a  water  tank  built  with  bricks  and  cement,  attached  to 
each  house.     In  arranging  the  plan  for  these  houses  attention  was  paid  to 
their  probable  appearance  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  as  well  as  to 
their  utility.    A  house  of  grapes  looks  best  from  the  firont,  when  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves  above  the  trellis,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  clusters  below, 
can  be  viewed  at  once :  peaches  look  best  when  seen  on  a  line  with  the  eye; 
and  flowering  plants  should  be  in  the  same  position.    Cucumbers  are  most 
ornamental  when  trained  to  rafters,  with  the  fruit  hanging  down.     Pine- 
apples should  be  arranged  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  tallest  at  the  back ;  and 
melons,  though  they  should  be  looked  down  upon,  should  have  the  firuxt 
raised  a  little  above  the  foliage.    Houses  for  forcing  fruit  are  generally  con- 
aidered  eyesores  in  gardens ;  objects  of  utility,  it  is  true,  but  wliich  should 
be  concealed  as  much  as  possible.    By  attending,  however,  to  limits  given 
above,  forcing  houses  need  no  longer  be  considered  as  blemishes  and  neces- 
sary evils,  but  they  may  be  made  positively  ornamental. 

The  houses  were  made  to  join  each  other  to  save  heat;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  each  had  stood  separately  exposed  to  the  effects  of  die  weather,  much 
more  fuel  would  be  required  to  heat  the  whole,  than  by  the  plan  proposed; 
according  to  which  the  warm  dry  walls  of  one  house  serve  to  dry  Uie  walls  of 
another.  As  it  is  also  known  that  light  and  heat  pass  through  glass  in  greater 
porportions,  and  to  more  profitable  purpose,  when  the  rays  make  right-angles 
with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  Uie  roof  should  be  elevated  to  an  angle  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  locality.  Peach-trees  require  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, much  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  therefore,  a  span-roofed 
house,  running  north  and  south,  will  be  found  most  suitable,  and  the  trellis 
for  the  trees  should  be  circular  at  both  ends.  The  orchideous  house  may  have 
ferns  and  mosses  at  the  back|  and  over  a  circular  brick  stand  in  the  centre. 
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548.  The  ptanU  grown  in  the  open  air  in  villa  gardene  may  be  divided  into 
the  Ugneoui^  including  the  trees  and  ahrubs ;  and  the  kerhaceoue^  including 
the  annuals,  the  biennials  and  perennials,  and  the  bulbs  and  tubers.  The 
herbaoeous  plants  being  those  most  generally  cultivated  in  villa  gardens,  we 
aball  give  them  most  in  detail,  referring  to  the  lists  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  already  given  in  many  of  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  but  more 
particularly  in  pages  68,  99,  100,  101,  147,  148,  262,  263,  291  to  293, 
330  to  338 ;  and  from  these  lists  selections  may  easily  be  made.  The  culture 
of  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Indbz,  in  various  places 
throughout  the  work. 


SECTION  I. 

KBRBACEOUS   PLANTS. 


549.  TTie  term  "  herbaceoug  plants"  is  generally  applied  by  gardeners  only 
to  perennials ;  but,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  all  plants  the  stems  of  which  are  not 
woody,  but  are  composed  principally  of  what  is  called  cellular  tissue.  Planta 
of  this  kmd  are  subdivided  into  those  with  fibrous  roots,  and  those  with 
bulbous  or  tuberous  roots ;  though  the  latter  are,  properly  speaking,  under- 
ground stems,  with  fibrous  roots  attached.  The  fibrous-rooted  plants  are 
again  divided  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials ;  and  under  these  heads 
we  shall  consider  them. 

SuBSBCT.  I. — Ornamental  Amntals* 

550.  Anmud  plants  are,  properly  speaking,  plants  which  only  live  one 
year ;  but  gardeners  generally  include  under  the  tenn  all  that  flower  the  same 
year  that  they  are  sown.  Many  of  the  plants  of  warm  climates  wiU  do  this 
in  England,  and  die  in  winter,  being  killed  by  the  first  frost,  which  will  live 
many  years  in  their  native  climes,  or  even  when  they  have  the  protection  of 
a  green-house  in  England.  Thus,  for  example,  the  common  mignonette, 
which  is  always  considered  as  an  annual  in  England,  is  a  shrub  in  its  native 
country,  Barbary ;  and  it  may  be  trained  into  the  a])pearance  of  a  small  tree  in 
this  country,  by  keeping  it  in  a  green-house  and  pinching  ofi*  the  lower  side 
shoots  as  diey  appear.  Besides  the  common  annuals,  which  are  sown  in 
April  or  May,  there  are  what  are  called  the  Califomian  annuals,  which  are 
sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  which  flower  in  very  early 
spring.  There  are  also  the  half  hardy  annuals,  which  are  sown  in  a  frame  on 
a  hotbed ;  and  there  are  tender  annuals,  which  are  raised  on  a  hotbed,  and 
'flowered  in  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 

2k 
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551.  The  cuUure  ofannuaU  embraeei  their  sowing,  their  thiBning  or  tnnt- 
pUinting,  and  their  training;  and  these  operations  are  nearly  the  same 
whether  the  plants  are  hardy,  half  hardy,  or  tender;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  hardy  plants  will  grow  freely  if  sown  in  the  open  air  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain,  while  the  half  hardy  kinds  must  be  raised  on  a 
hotbed,  and  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  in  May  or  June ;  and  the 
tender  kinds  must  be  kept  in  pots,  and  only  placed  in  the  open  air  during  the 
warmest  part  of  summer. 

552.  Whem  the  $eed»  cf  annmaU  are  $mon,  the  ground  should  first  be  made 
firm  by  pressing  it  with  the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot,  or  the  back  of  the  spade ; 
the« seeds  should  then  be  sprinkled  thinly  over  the  ground,  and  just  eovtrtd 
with  fine  earth,  which  should  be  slightly  pressed  down  over  them.  When 
they  come  up,  if  they  appear  too  thick,  they  should  be  thinned  out  so  as  to 
leave  each  plant  standing  apart ;  the  distance  at  which  they  are  left  from 
each  other  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  strength  and  habit  of  growth 
of  the  plants.  The  plants  of  some  kinds  of  annuals  will  bear  transplanting 
after  they  have  been  taken  up  in  thinning,  but  generally  they  are  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  replanting.  The  seeds  when  sown  are  often  destroyed  by 
birds ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  turning  a  flower-pot  over  each  patch  till 
the  seeds  have  germinated,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  lest  they  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  shelter  thus 
afforded,  and  become  weak.  Snails  and  slugs  are  dangerous  enemies  to 
young  and  tender  annuals,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  search  for  them  early 
in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening ;  or  to  destroy  them  by  watering  the 
ground  with  lime-water,  so  weak  as  not  to  disfigure  the  pbmts. — {La&^ 
Cmnpamom  to  the  Flower-garden,) 

553.  Liet  of  ornamental  annuale  which  should  he  eown  m  the  open  groemd 
iowarde  the  end  of  March  or  the  hegmnmg  of  April : 


Nome,  Coumiff, 

Aljmam  Mlydnnm  iSwed  AJifmm)  Englaiid 

▲mannthiu  oandatof  (LooeMee-bleeaing)  Esst  Indi«s 

Yarfeties 

— ^^  hypoobondrlsovi  (Prtnc^i  Ffsalher)  Vligliiia 

Ysilety 

AnsgaUii  srrensls  (Ph^ermtj  Bngiand 

OKTulea  England 

— ^^  gnndiflorA  East  Indi«s 

Anthemii  arabloa  Barl>ary 

— »-  TSlentina  Spain 

Aigenume  albiflon  (Priddif  Pcpp^)  Uezioo 

— ^^  mealGana  Mexioo 

Aster  TradMoanti  (MickaOmat  Dtdeg)  M.  America 

Blumenbachia  inaignii  Monte  Tldeo 
Borkhanala,  or  Crepls,  mbra  (PM  Hmok- 

toeed)  Italy 
CampaniilaSpecnIninrreiiut'arooUbvGfZaaf;  S.oT  Europe 

Centanrea  Cyanni  (Com  Biue-boUle)  Britain 

numhaU  (Sweet  Sultan)  Ferria 

raaveolens  <  Yeliow  SuUan)  Levant 

Cerinthe  m%|or  (Hone^wori)  B.  of  France 

Chrysanthenuun  ftarinatwin  Barbary 

■  coronartinn  Slefly 

ConyolTnIas  mafor  8.  of  Europe 


VHiite 

Red 

Pale  TeUow 

Bed 

Oreenidi  White 

Flesh  QokNir 

Blue 

Red 

Golden  Yellow 

YeUow 

White 

Yellow 

White  or  Blue 

White 

Pink  Lilac 

Purple 

Btne 

Pink 

Yellow 

YeUow  and  Purple 

White  and  Porple 

YeUow 
Pnrple  and  White 


SiM9. 

Umarf. 

TalL 

Tan. 

Tall. 

TaU. 
Dwaif. 
Dwart 
I>wai£ 
l>wazf. 
Dwarf: 
Moderate. 
Modetmte. 

TalL 
Dwazl 

Moderate. 

Dwai£ 
Moderate. 

Moderate. 
Modemte. 

Tan. 
Modcsvte. 

Tan. 
Olmhing 
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Namt, 

Country. 

Colour, 

Site. 

CooYolTvlu  minor 

8.  of  Europe 

Blue 

Dwvt 

Britain 

Yellow 

Moderate. 

Helianthiu  annaos  (Smfimoer) 

Pern 

Yellow 

TaU. 

HeUcbiymim  bracteatum  ( YtOaw  Bv&Uut^ 

kig) 

New  Holland 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

Swan  Biver 

Plnkiah 

TaU. 

HiUaeiia  Trionum  (SktOder  Kdrnta) 

Itely 

Oeam  colour  and 

Puiple 

Moderate. 

AlMoa 

PUe  Yellow  and 

Brown 

Moderate. 

Impatieiis  Noli  me  tangore  CSlnicft-Me-noi; 

England 

YeUow  and  Bed 

TaU. 

paUida  iJumphig  Betty) 

N.America 

Pale  Orange 

Moderate. 

Lathynis  odoratns  (8wtet  Pea) 

SieUy 

Yarioua 

TaU. 

Lavaten  trimeitrii  (Tnt  MaUow) 

8.  of  Europe 

Lilao 

TaU. 

Britain 

Blue 

■TaU. 

▼ar.  allw 

White 

TaU. 

LoasanStlda 

CiiiU 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

Cbili 

Orange 
White 

Climbing. 
TaU. 

Lvplniia  allNis  (fFUU  L^pkut) 

Levant 

Sidly 

S.  of  Europe 

Mesdeo 

Y^ow 

Mt^f^raiA. 

Pink 

Moderate. 

Blue 

TaU. 

LyehnialcU 

F^rtogal 

Pink 

Dwarf: 

Ualope  grandiflora 

Barinxy 

CrimMm 

TalL 

triflda 

Baibary 

Crimson 

Moderate. 

▼ar.alba 

White 

Hoderate. 

Peru 

Purple 

TaU. 

Nioottana  Tabaeam 

Virginia 

Pink 

TaU. 

Nigella  damaaoena  ri^<N«  in  a  mM; 

&of  Europe 

Blue 

Moderate. 

Spain 

Blue  and  White 

TaU. 

NotanaatripUdfolia 

Pent 

Blue  and  White 

Spreading. 

CEnothera  Bpeetal)Uia  r AmAv  iVftRTOW) 

Mezioo 

YeUow 

TaU. 

tetraptera 

Mezioo 

White 

Spreading. 

Papaver  Bhoas  (Com  Poppy) 

Britain 

Bed 

TaU. 

England 

White 

TaU. 

Tezaa 

Blue 

Moderate. 

Ciliftmia 

Puiple 

Moderate. 

Barbery 

Greenish 

Dwart 

kfi^oapkad 

East  Indies 

Green 

TaU. 

BndbedUa  ampleziiblla 

Loniaiana 

YeUow 

TaU. 

Salvia  Honmnnm  CAvpIe  Clary; 

8.  of  Europe 

Puiple 

Moderate. 

ywr.ntank(atd4oppoACiary) 

8.  of  Europe 

Bed 

Moderate. 

Meidoo 

YeUow 

Dwarf: 

Saponaria  YaeoarU  (AMgwoH; 

Gennany 

Purple 

Dwarf: 

Calabria 

Bed 

Dwail 

Europe 

Daric  Puiple 

TaU. 

aOena  Axm«rla  (L6ba»  QdO^) 

England 

Pink 

Moderate. 

war.  nllmiTdlow  Bdwhoetd) 

Pern 

White 

Moderate. 

Tolpii,  or  Gk«pis,  barbate 

8.  of  France 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

TropMliim  m^oa  (Cfardm  Natttaikm) 

Pern 

Orange  and  Yel- 

low 

CUmbing. 

Dark  Bed  and 

Orange 

Climbing. 

554.  LUi  of  hardy  Califomian  annuals,  with  their  colour  and  size. — The  seeds 
of  all  these  j^ants  may  be  readily  obtained  in  the  seed-shops,  and  they  should 
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all  be  town  ia  autumn,  if  they  are  to  flower  in  spring ;  as  if  sown  in  spring 
they  will  not  flower  till  late  in  the  summer.  "  About  an  inch  in  thieknev  of 
▼ery  light  soil  should  b«  laid  on  a  hard  surface  of  rock  or  graTel,  in  any 
obscure  part  of  the  garden,  and  in  this  the  seeds  should  he  sown  the  firit 
week  in  September.  In  March  or  April,  according  to  the  season,  when  the 
flower-beds  and  borders  have  been  dug  over  and  prepared,  the  young  weed- 
lings  should  be  taken  up  by  spadetful  and  iaid  over  the  bed,  filling  np  all  the 
interstices  between  the  patches  with  earth,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  even.'* — 
(Ladiei*  Companion  to  the  Flower- Garden,) 


Name. 

CoUntr, 

Size. 

BarConIa  aorea 

Yellow 

grading. 

CaUioiMis,  or  Coreopsis.  DmrnmoDdU 

Yellow  and  Brown 

TalL 

tinotoria 

Yellow  and  Brown 

TalL 

Clsrkia  dc|^« 

Bwldiah  Puple 

Pink 

Porple 

White 

Lilac  and  White 

lUl. 

TalL 

TalL 

Mbdemte. 

CoDiiiila  tricolor 

araiMllllnrft 

Bine  and  Purple 

Dwarf: 

Orange 

TalL 

EMhscboltBia  oaUfiimIca 

Yellow 

Orange 

Pale  LQac 

Dwaif. 
Dwarf. 

Eatoea  maltillora 

FrankUnl 

Pale  Blue 

Dwarf. 

.j.^^^ 

Dark  Bloe                   Coane  growing. 

oma  aobUlesfoIia 

DwjtfIL 

White  and  Brown 

Dwarf. 

eapttau 

Bine 

TalL 

Tsr.  alba 

White 

ML 

tricolor 

White,  Brown,  and  Lilac 

Dwarf. 

Purple  and  CHmson 

Dwart 

1 1. ji.^...  >»  .^^..^  .1^^ 

White  and  Boee 
Purple 

Moderate. 
Tan. 

Blue 

Dww£ 

Pale  LUae 

Dwarf. 

Lasthenia  oaUfbralca 

YeUow 

Sprevifaig. 

Pale  Purple 

Dwarf. 

White 

Dwmrf. 

YeUow  and  White 

Spreadfaig. 

Lnplnos  nanus 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

Blue 

Dnwl 

Purple  and  Bine 

Dwarf. 

Kemophila  atomaria 

White  and  Blaok 

Moderate. 

Purple 

Dwart 

disoWdea 

Very  Dark 

Modaratew 

Inslgnis 

Bright  Blue 

Dwail 

phaoelUMdes 

Lilao 

Modwate. 

White  and  Purple 

Moderate. 

Platysieinon  callftvuJeiu 

Cream  colour 

Moderate. 

555.  Lift  of  other  ornamental  annualsy  which  ehould  he  sown  in  auinmn  : 

Name. 

Country.                        Co/oar. 

Si9e. 

Britain                       Scarlet 

Moderate. 

Crimea               DUfcrent  ooloors         TalL 

DwaiC 
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Name. 

Counir^. 

Coiour. 

Size. 

Ibols  nmbelUUa 

Candia 

White  and  Purple 

coronaria 

White 

Tall. 

Malcomia  marlUma 

Soath  of  Europe 

Lilao 

Dwarf. 

Viola  trioolor 

Eiqx>pe 

Various  ookmn 

Dwarf. 

5^4  Culture  ef  ha^-hardff  mmuaU. — *'The  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in 
plunged  pots,  or  in  a  bed  of  earth  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  in  February  or  March ; 
and  after  they  have  come  up  they  may  be  pricked  out  into  plunged  pots,  or 
into  the  earth  covering  another  slight  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  they  should  be  transplanted  into  the  beds  or  borders 
in  the  open  garden  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  worth  while  to  prick  out  the  plants  in  a  second  hot-bed;  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  thinned  out  to  two  or  three  plants 
in  a  pot ;  and  when  they  have  grown  two  or  three  inches  high,  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  the  plants  in  it,  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  border.  This 
mode  is  well  adapted  for  strong  clayey  soils,  because  when  plants  from  a  hot- 
bed are  transplanted  into  such  soils,  ^ey  commonly  receive  a  severe  check ; 
whereas  when  they  are  tunied  out  with  balls,  provided  the  soil  round  them  is 
settled  by  a  good  watering,  they  receive  no  check  whatever.  The  soil  in 
which  half-hardy  annuals  are  raised,  should  be  light  and  rich,  because  it  is 
only  in  such  a  soil  that  the  tender  seedlings  will  grow  vigorously,  and  produce 
numerous  fibrous  roots,  without  which  they  would  produce  but  little  effect 
when  turned  out  into  the  open  garden." — (LadUa'  Companion  io  the  Flower- 
Garden^  fifth  edit,  p.  8.) 

557.  LUt  of  half-hardy  atmuaU,  which  should  be  raised  on  a  hotbed  in 
March,  and  planted  out  in  May.  Those  which  are  not  marked  with  a  star 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May,  but  when  thus  treated  they 
do  not  flower  till  autumn. 


Name. 

CotMlry. 

Coiow. 

Size. 

•Ageratum  mexicanum 

Mexico 

Blue 

Tall. 

•Amaranthus  tricolor 

East  Indies 

Leaves  variegated 

Moderate. 

Argemone  Bandayana 

Hezioo 

Orange 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

FBle  Yellow 

Moderate. 

•Aster  ainensis  var.  (China  otter) 

China 

Bed  and  Blue 

Tall. 

«»•.» 

Hybrid 

White  and  Furple 

Dwarf. 

Cape  of  Good 

• 

Hope 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

East  Indies 

Various 

Moderate. 

BwanBiver 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

atha 

White 

Dwarf. 

CacaUasonchifolia 

East  Indies 

Scarlet 

Moderate. 

•Calandrinia  grandlflora 

Chili 

Purple 

Moderate. 

CalUbmU 

Bed 

Dwarf. 

• discolor 

Chili 

Purple 

Moderate. 

CalenduU  pluvialii 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

White  and  Purple 

Moderate. 

hirhriHA 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

White 

Moderate. 

Campanula  Lorei,  and  varieties 

S.  of  Europe 

Purple 

Dwarf. 

•Celosla  cristata  (Codfe^somb) 

China 

Bed 

Moderate. 

. 

Dwarf. 

•Celsia,  or  Alonsoa,  urticsfolia,  C.  ere 
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•CUntonia  pokhcUa 

DUnthoa  dnenflifl  Tar.  flore^oio  (Ckkmt 

FMe) 
•Didifoai  oaraleM 
HeUchrynim  liraoteatom 


•HeUophUa  triflda 

HiblieDf  aMoanas  (BlaAUr  Kdmh) 
lonopildiiim  aoaule 
IpooMBa  eoodnea 
•KanlAiMia  ameUOIdet 

Lathjros  odoratna  OSwed  Pm) 
LoaM  lateritia 
*— ambr<Mi«ft>Ua 
•LobeUagndlii 

• alba 

• hetarophyUa 

• raniMa 

Lotna  JaoolMraf 
Lupinns  mntabilla 

CruokahanksU 

•Matthiola  annua  (Tm-week  Stock) 

Yarletiea 
KigeUa  hispanloa  (Love  ia  a  mkt) 
*Nolana  atripUoUbUa 

prottrata 

•nUox  DnunmoodU 

Polygonum  orientale  (Garden  Penkaria) 

•Bhodanthe  HanglesU 

•SalpigloMii  dnnaU 

Scabkm  atropnrporea  (Bweti  SaAioue) 

*Sehiaanthns  pinnatoa 

• retoras 


Ctmtrf, 
Calilbniia 

dilBa 

KfwHoUand 

New  Holland 

Swan  Bhrar 

Gape  of  Good 

Hope 

Afirica 

Fortogal 

Carolina 

CiH^of  Good 

Hope 

8icUy 

Tacnman 

Lima 

New  S.  Wales 

Swan  Blver 


Colour. 
Blue 

Red 

Blue 

Yellow 


Dwarf: 

I>war£, 
TaO. 
TalL 


Cape  Verd 
Pern 
Peru 


Sotttb  of  Europe 
Peru 
Pera 
Texas 
East  Indies 
Swan  River 
Pern 

Chili 
Chili 
CaUibmia 


Sohiaopetalon  Walkni 

*8eneoio  elegans  11.  ^eoo( Purple  Bagwori  Cape  of  Good 

or  Jaoobaa)  Hope 

Tropsolum  peregrinnm  fCanary-Mrtf/oiper)        Pern 
Vfsearia  oculata  Algiers 

Zinnia  elegans  oocdnea,  and  other  Unds  Mexico 


YeUow 
Lilse 
Beailel 

Blue 

Various  ooloora 

Red 

Tdlow 

Bine 

White 

Bine 

Bl«e 

Daric  Brown 

Bloe  and  Yellow 

Blao  and  Yellow 

White,  Purple 

Red,  eto.  etc. 

Blue 

Bine  and  White 

Pale  Blue 

Pink 

Pink 

Pale  Rose 

Various  colours 

Purple 

White  and  Red 

Yellow  and  Red 

White 

Purple 
YeUow 


Dwail 
TaU. 
DwaiC 

xaiL 

Dvail 

TalL 

TalL 

TalL 

Dwarl 

DwnrC 

Moderate. 


Scarlet 


Dwaii: 

TaU. 

Tan, 

Moderate. 

Tan. 

DwaiC, 

Ihrafl 

Moderate. 

TaU. 

Dwarf: 

Moderate. 

TalL 

TalL 

TalL 
Dwarf. 

TaU. 
TaU. 
TaU. 
TaU. 


It  will  be  observed  that  aome  of  these,  such  as  the  balsaih,  the  cock's-comb, 
the  globe  amaranth,  and  the  Amaranthus  tricolor,  are  usually  called  tender 
aniiuala,  and  they  should  always  be  kept  in  pots,  though  the  pota  may  be 
set  in  the  open  air  while  the  plants  are  in  flower. 


SuBSECT.  ll.'-Omamental  BienniaU  and  PerenniaU. 

558.  Biennialt  are  generally  classed  with  perennials  in  gardening  hooka, 
because  both  of  them  when  raised  from  seeds  do  not  flower  till  the  second 
year ;  and  though  the  biennials  are  said  to  die  after  they  have  ripened  their 
seeds,  this  is  very  rarely  the  case.  "  Brompton  stocks,  hollyhocks,  wall- 
flowers, snapdragons,  and  Canterbury-bells,  are  generally  considered  biennials^ 
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tihough  some  of  them  live  three  or  four  yean.  Biennials  should  he  sown  in 
March  or  April,  thinned  out  in  May,  and  transplanted  in  September  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  flower  the  ensuing  year.  A  little  earth  should  he 
taken  up  with  the  roots,  when  they  are  transplanted,  and  they  should  he  well 
watered,  and  shaded  for  a  day  or  two,  till  they  are  thoroughly  estahlished. 
Those  linds  which  require  a  peculiar  soil,  should  have  pits  prepared  for  them 
about  a  week  before  they  are  transplanted,  that  the  earth  may  have  time  to 
settle."  (Ladies*  Companion  to  the  Flower-Garden,  4th  ed.,  p.  32.)  Hollyhocks 
should  have  the  pits  prepared  for  them  at  least  a  foot  square  and  deep,  and 
they  should  be  filled  with  a  rich  soil  composed  of  loam  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  hotbed.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  lists  of  biennials,  as  the  genera  and 
species  are  so  few ;  and  the  names  of  the  varieties  are  so  innumerable,  and 
so  continually  changing.  As  an  example  of  this,  in  one  nursery  there  are 
nearly  eighty  various  kinds  of  snapdragon ;  and  the  stocks  and  hollyhocks 
are  of  every  shade  in  their  respective  colours,  from  the  darkest  to  the  brightest 
tints.  The  best  way  is,  when  there  is  time  to  do  so,  to  visit  the  nurseries 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  to  procure  young  plants  of  the  kinds 
preferred. 

559.  PerenniaU,  or  herbaceous  pUmts,  as  they  are  called  by  gardeners,  are 
those  permanent  plants  which  are  not  woody,  but  which  generally  die  down 
to  the  ground  every  year,  and  spring  up  again  the  year  following.  There  are 
some,  however,  which  are  called  evergreen  perennials,  which  never  die  down 
to  the  ground,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  several  kinds  of  >saxifrage,  &c. 
Perennials  have  the  great  advantage  over  annuals  and  biennials,  that  they  do 
not  require  renewal  from  seed,  but  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  root  or 
cuttings  of  the  stem.  The  greater  part  of  the  plants  which  ornament  the 
borders  of  gardens  are  perennials,  including  under  this  term  bulbs  and  tubers. 
The  fibrous-rooted  perennials  should  be  taken  up  and  divided  when  they  are 
growing  too  large ;  and  even  when  division  on  t^s  account  is  not  necessary, 
most  of  the  kinds  are  benefited  by  taking  up  and  replanting  in  fresh  situa- 
tions occasionally,  on  the  principle  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  All  plants 
require  certain  salts,  and  other  mineral  substances  which  they  find  in  the 
ground ;  and  when  they  have  taken  up  all  within  their  reach,  which  they 
will  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  becomes 
unfit  for  them.  Nature  has  provided  a  remedy  for  this  by  elongating  the 
roots  of  all  perennial  plants,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  every  year ; 
and  this  is  sufiScient  to  prevent  trees  and  shrubs  in  permanent  plantations 
from  being  injured ;  but  from  the  constant  digging,  &c.,  in  a  garden,  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants  are  very  seldom  permitted  to  extend  their  roots  to  a 
sufficient  distance  to  find  suitable  soil ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  benefited  by 
taking  up  and  replanting,  or  laying  down  decayed  leaves  or  fresh  soil  over 
their  roots.  The  season  for  taking  up  and  replanting  perennial  plants  should 
be  either  in  autumn,  after  they  have  done  growing,  o^  in  spring,  before  they 
begin  to  grow ;  and  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  looks  black  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  or,  as  gardeners  express  it,  "  sour,"  the  roots  should  be  washed 
quite  clean  before  replanting.  Where  the  roots  are  to  be  divided,  it  may  be 
done,  if  they  are  large,  with  the  spade,  or,  if  they  are  small,  with  a  knife : 
and,  at  all  events,  they  should  be  cut  smooth,  and  trimmed  (that  is,  all  the 
bruised  parts  removed)  with  a  sharp  knife,  before  replanting. — (See  Ladies* 
Companion  to  the  Flower-Garden,  fifth  edit,  p.  218.) 
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Bto4ft. 


660«  Lkt  of  omoNimlal  ptrmmud  kerbaeeomB  pkmta  to  he 
harden,  ^e, : 

AeoolUoB  Tiriflgatiim  riro(r»4«w>                   J«l]r  White  Mid  Btee 

If  qwUnt  riiMfc**.A0(MlJ                           BhM                 

Enuitlili  hTOBiallt  rfTMir  ilondb;                FMwoaiy  Tdknr  «te. 

Cfolamoi  npaadun                                        April  Bad  — 

—  ooun                                             Veb.  and  Kv.  <— 

Cjnof loMom  oodeitliuiin                                 Angnit  Blue  Mid  While  Sit. 

C^ripedinm  Caloeolnt                               Kay  and  June  Yellow  1ft. 

Delphlnimn  gnmdiilofiim  flora  pleno    "            July  Bloe  S  to  S  ft. 

"— -^  aiureuin  (AAsfiun  Lot  input')                       —  — —  ■ 

Diaottiva  bartMtas  r  AmK  inttoM)              Jane  h  July  Yarions              

Tar.                                     Boay  Purple  1ft. 

Dlelytralbnttoaa                                              Jane  Boty  Uim  Sin. 

JNetemnaa  Fnodnella                                      Forple  S  ft. 

Digitalif  aarea                                          JolytoSept  Orange  Sft. 

—  porporaa  (Oommm  F\Ktgh9e)                 Purple  — 

Eeldnopaaplnogni  rOMeSnUMe;                      Aagoat  White  Sft 

ephwoeephaloa                                    - —  Bine  tto4fk. 

Draeooephalnra  grandtfloran                         Aogaal  Bloe  ift. 

Ftnk  IStolSte 

Light  Purple  1  ft. 

Violet  

Eaphorbia  Cypariaalai                                     June  Greeniflh  Tdlow  1  to  S  ft. 

Unum  monogynum                                          Jane  White  S  ft. 


Linaria  purpona  (Pmpk  TtaOifku) 


ftdgena 

Lythnim  Saliearla  (WQkm  hah) 
Lychnii  ehaloedoniea 


mmnlaa  alatBf 

gottatM 

HtM%(Pmem$) 
'  tenuUblla  flore>pleno 


Pentetenon  epeolosfin 
gentianOidee  oooebian 


Phlox  diraiieata 

loaTeolena 

Van  Houttei 

PotontUla  indgnlf 
»-^  atroeangoinea 
Polmonaila  i 


BalTiahiana 

SoUdago  humiUi  (Dwarf  CMOm  Bod) 

rcfleica 
Bpinea  Ulmaria  moltlpleaE 
fltetioe  Qmellnl 


Jily 

Bine 

Sft. 

Yellow 

ttL 

MV 

Purple 

1ft. 

jidr 

Soarict 

Sft. 

.._ 

Purple 

.... 

Jane 

Soariet 

Sft. 

_. 

itotft. 

July 

PnpllA  Bine 

ift. 

Jane 

itosft. 

it»r 

White  and  Ftaik 

Sft. 

Bed 

Sft 

■ 

_- » 

_• 

AagMt 

Blue 

Stosft 

wy 

Beddldi  Purple 



_ 

Purple 

Sft. 

Jane 

PupUfhBlne 

Sin. 

Augoit 

White 

ItoSft. 

PuipUah  White 

StoSft 

July  and  Aog. 

Yellow 

9ft. 

July 

Blood  Bed 

ItoSft. 

Hay 

Bhie 

1ft. 

^~^ 

Bed 

1ft. 

Jane.  July 

Bine  and  White 

Sft." 

July 

TJI^ 

..«- 

YeUow 

1ft. 

Auguft 

^— 

Sft. 

July 

White 
Punle 

Sft 

ItoSft 
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Timevf 
Flowtring. 

C«lo«r. 

Beigkt. 

June 

TeUow 

ItoSft. 

May 

— ^ 

Ift 

Orange 

Augiirt 

Puiple 

Sit 

j__. 

WbltUi 

1ft 

hyWdA 

Augmit 

Blue 

Ift 

YioUodonU  rnoTef; 

Febnuury 

Blue 

6  hi. 

odoratoaltm 

White 

^— 



CuipttuiU  penldfidia 

July.  Angwt 

Blue 

StOSft 

May,  June 

Purple 

Sft 

July  and  Aflg. 

Blue 

tft 

Augiut 

Orange 

1  to  9  ft. 

July 

Fledi 

Sit 

Aqidlegla  gbmdalOM  (Large  IUim  Cotmir 

Mie) 

Jnne 

White  and  Bhie 

itosit 

SUnncri 

Seariet  and  Graen 

Bed  and  Orange 

— — 

Aral]toroM» 

March 

Bme 

6  to  9  hi. 

May  and  June 

White 

— 

May 

Varioua 

TitifoliA 

July 

White 

itoaft 

jAponlea 

Angnit 

Purple 

Pinkidi 

9lt 

May 

Puiple 

lit 

GoronUla  Bdnima 

July 

Yellow 

Ift 

CoiydAUf  tabooM 

March 

Puiple 

0UI. 

lutes 

May  to  Oct 

TeUow 

— — 

Chdooe  tMTbata 

July 

ocano* 

8t04ft 

Ydlow 

ItoSft 

April  and  May 

Purple 

1ft 

Eiynglnm  Bonigiti 

Jolf  . 

PAleBlue 

Sit 

— 

_» 

— 

April  and  May 

Blue 

4  in. 

July 

Bed 

1ft 

Blue 

ItoSft 

Hdlebomi  niger  (CkrUHmM  Rm) 

Whiter 

White 

Cin. 

HedTMivm  ooranariiim  (Fmifi%  Amqf- 

mekk) 

June 

CrimMn 

8ft 

Qenm  oooci]i«iim 

July 

Seariet 

9ft 

Hepotloa  triloba  and  Its  rwietlet 

April 

Various 

4  taL 

(Enothera  maoroearpa  (Evadtig,  or  Tnt 

Primnte) 

June.  July 

Yellow 

«  ft  12  hi. 

Lupinna  potyphyllns  (Tree  Zmplm) 

June.  July 

Blue 

stosft 

albUonis 

White 

_ 

SuBBBCT.  llh^'Omamenial  BuUn  and  Tubere, 

561.  Bulbe  are,  properly,  underground  sterna  which  send  upwards  their 
leaves  and  flower-scapes,  and  downwards  their  true  roots,  as  may  be  seen 
in  hyacinths  and  tulips,  when  grown  in  glasses.  What  are  commonly  called 
bulbs  are  of  three  kinds :  namely,  the  tunicated,  which  consist  of  a  number 
of  coats  or  tunics,  which  may  be  peeled  off  one  after  another,  as  in  the 
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onion  and  the  hjacinth;  the  scaly,  which  consitt  of  large  fleshy  acales, 
adhering  together  only  at  the  root,  aa  in  the  lily ;  and  the  eolid,  which  cooAit 
of  a  homogeneotti,  white,  nut-like  mass,  as  in  the  crocus,  and  which,  indeed, 
are  not  hulbs,  hut  oonns. 

562.  Tk9  etiUmre  of  bM$  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  It  was  fonnerly 
supposed  to  he  necessary  to  take  up  all  the  kinds  as  soon  m  they  had  done 
flowering;  as  it  was  found  that  if  left  in  the  ground,  comparatively  few  sur- 
rived  the  winter,  heing  destroyed  not  so  much  by  cold  as  by  damp.  Most 
bulhous  plants  are  natives  of  hot  dry  countries,  where  they  have  alternate 
seasons  of  excessive  ratn,  and  excessive  drought;  and  where  the  extraordinary 
prorision  of  feculent  or  starchy  matter  laid  up  in  the  bulb,  is  necessary  to 
supply  nourishment  to  the  leaves  and  flowers  during  their  rapid  growth  in 
the  rainy  season ;  as  at  that  season  they  want  food  faster  than  it  could  possibly 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  leaves.  When  the  plant  has  done  flowering, 
all  this  matter  is  exhausted,  and  only  the  membranous  part  is  left.  The 
plant*  when  left  in  the  earth,  then  begins,  through  its  leaves  and  roots,  to  take 
up  sufficient  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  air  to  form  a  new  bulb ;  and  this 
process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  replenishing  goes  on  every  year,  if  the 
bulb  is  kept  dry  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  If,  however,  the  bulb  is 
exposed  to  moisture  during  the  winter,  the  starchy  matter  laid  up  in  it  it 
dissolved  too  soon,  as  in  winter  there  is  not  light  and  heat  enough  fur  it  to 
develope  its  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  consequently  the  bulb  rota  instead  of 
germinating.  It  u  on  this  account  that  bulbs  are  generally  taken  up  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  and  their  leaves  have  begun  to  decay,  and 
replanted  in  spring.  If,  however,  they  can  be  kept  dry,  it  u  much  better  to 
leave  most  of  the  kinds  in  the  ground  all  the  year,  as  then  they  form  manes 
of  bulbs,  which,  from  their  roots  never  being  disturbed,  grow  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour,  and  flower  splendidly.  All  the  kinds  which  are  called  corms, 
such  as  the  gladioli,  the  different  kinds  of  crocus,  and  nearly  all  the  Cape 
bulbs,  succeed  best  when  treated  in  this  msnner ;  but  choice  hyacinths  and 
tulips  are  still  generally  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  dec^, 
as  the  flowers  are  said  to  degenerate  if  the  bulbs  are  left  all  the  year  in 
the  ground. 

563.  Litt  of  hardy  omamenial  foufering  hulbi  and  emmtf  to  he  planled  im 
beds  or  borden. 


TIgridis  psvonla  (Tiger  Jhteer) 

oonchUflora 

8dUs  bilbUa  {Squttl) 

dMriea 

Ornithogslam  nartxinense  {While  Star  ef 

Beiklekem) 
Nwetans  JonqnllU  (JongitB) 

Bolbooodiam  (Hoop  PetHooai) 

AJmx 

Hoaeail  moschatam 
—  racemoram  (Gnqte  HpaeMh) 
Lenoqjam  vemom  (SncW'JIake) 
■■■         mtlvttm  {8L  Jffwtte  Wkmer) 
-^^— sotumiuUe 


riMtf  of 

FUtwtring, 

Colour, 

Hdfki. 

May 

Onmge 

ItoSft. 

Yellow 

Much.  April 

Blue 

Sin. 

— 



—  " 

July 

White 

itosft. 

May 

Yellow 

Sin. 

April 



Sin. 

...— 

_ 

1ft. 

May 

Bloe 

4  in. 

April 





Feb.  snd  Mar. 

White 

9  in. 

May 

_ 

IStoJSia. 

September 

Fink 

Sin. 
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Iris  gennaiiioft  (Vtag-p/mo') 
ftigrans 


GaUnthiu  niyalto  {anmodtop) 
FritilUuia  imperlAlia  (Omon  hnperiaL) 
pjreiudea 


-lotem 


TimB9f 
Plowerimg, 

Coi9m'. 

HtigkL 

Kmy 

rorple 

Sit 

JUM 

Bine 

ItoSft. 

May 

^.. 

June 

.— ^ 

Feb.  Hareh 

White 

3  in. 

Apill 

Yellow 

8ft. 

Jime 

Purple 

It02ft. 

April 

Yellow 

1ft. 

June 

Orange 

tft 

..._ 

White 

,  ■■» 

July 

Scarlet 

...» 

White 

— 

• 

Purple 

».. 

Orange 

.... 

September 

Purple 

4  in. 

Light  Purple 

-— . 

June,  Joly 

Bed 

aft. 

July  and  Aug. 

Dark  Red 

8t04ft. 

Aaguet 

Scarlet  and  Yellow 

4ft. 

Jane 

Purple  Bed 

Sft. 

Hwt.  and  Apr. 

Variona 

Sin. 

Ulium  bulMflonim  (Orange  UQ^) 

eandklnm  (WhiU  LU^) 

CateabKl 

■  ■      »  Japonlcum  («A;pa»  LSjf) 

Martagon  (Ttirk*»  Cap) 

— ^  tigrinum  (Tliier  lAly) 
Colchieum  antumnale  (Meadow  Si^ron) 

.— rariegatum 

Gladiolaa  oommunia  f  Cbm-/^) 
_..  eaniinaUa  (SoaHet  Oom-fiog) 

pdttadnua  (Panot^fimm) 

'  byiantinufl 

Crocus*  different  sorts 

564.  Tmber$  closely  resemble  in  their  nature  what  are  called  solid  bulbs  or 
corms,  and  appear  to  be  reservoirs  of  nourishment  which  have  been  laid  up 
by  nature  for  the  support  of  the  infant  plant.  Some  tubers  have  numerous 
buds  in  different  parts  of  their  substance,  like  the  potato,  and  others  have 
only  buds  in  the  upper  part,  like  the  Dahlia  and  the  Ranunculus. 

565.  The  euUure  of  tuben  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  nature ; 
and  the  principal  tubers  grown  in  the  open  ground  being  the  Ranunculus,  the 
Anemone,  and  the  Dahlia,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  each  separately. 

566.  The  iZamcficti^.— *The  species  of  Ranunculus  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds :  border  flowers  and  florists'  flowers.  The  latter  consist  of  some 
h\indreds  of  varieties  obtained  from  the  species  Ranuneului  asidtiew,  a  native 
of  the  Levant  with  tuberous  roots,  which  is  rather  too  tender  to  endure  the  winter 
in  the  open  air  without  some  kind  of  protection.  The  wild  plant  grows  naturally  in 
Persia,  in  meadows  which  are  moist  during  winter  and  in  the  growing  season, 
but  dry  during  great  part  of  summer.  Hence,  one  of  the  first  requisites  in 
the  culture  of  this  flower  is  a  loamy  soil  kept  moist ;  and  as  the  varieties  are 
aU  double,  and  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  the  soil  requires  to  be  made  very 
rich  with  leaf  mould,  or  the  mould  of  hotbed  dung.  The  common  season  for 
planting  the  Ranunculus  is  November ;  the  roots  may  be  placed  about  six 
inches  apart  every  way,  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil,  and  protected  by 
straw,  mats,  or  rotten  tan,  during  severe  frosts.  The  plants  will  come  into 
flower  in  Jidy,  and  when  the  leaves  wither,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted  for  replanting. 
A  great  many  named  kinds  may  be  procured  in  the  seed-shops,  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  which  are  the  Turban,  or  very  dark  red,  the  orange,  the  white,  and 
the  fine  or  cut-leaved.  As  the  plant  seeds  freely,  even  when  semi-double,  new 
sorts  without  end  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  flat 
pans  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Those  persons 
who  wish  to  grow  the  Ranunculus  as  a  prize  flower,  should  consult  Hogg's 
TreatUe  on  the  Eamineuhu,  or  some  other  work  exclusively  devoted  to  floritta' 
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flowers ;  bat  for  private  gardeoi,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  the  foUowing 
particulars.  The  tubers,  if  kept  dry,  will  retain  their  vitality  for  two  or  three 
years ;  and  hence,  if  roots  which  should  be  planted  in  November  are  kept  oat 
of  the  ground  till  the  November  following,  and  then  planted  and  protected 
from  frost,  and  when  they  appear  above  ground  put  into  greenhouse  heat, 
they  will  flower  at  Christmas.  If  not  planted  untO  December,  they  will 
flower  about  the  end  of  January;  and  if  not  planted  till  January,  they  wiQ 
flower  in  March.  In  this  way,  by  always  having  a  stock  of  old  roots,  and 
planting  some  every  month  in  the  year.  Ranunculuses  may  be  had  in  flower 
all  the  year  round.— (Xoifiet'  Cotp^MiiMW  to  ike  Fhmer^Garden,) 

567.  The  Anemone  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ranuncolua. 

568.  The  Dahlia.-^The  importance  that  has  within  the  last  few  yean 
attached  to  the  Dahlia  would  render  it  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  descriptions 
of  its  various  species  and  varieties,  and  the  details  of  their  culture.  Its  htatory 
is  also  somewhat  curious,  as,  strange  to  say,  though  it  has  become  ao  great  a 
favourite,  and  is  so  universally  cultivated,  the  history  of  its  introdneiioo  is 
very  obscure.  It  is  generally  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lady  HoOaad 
in  1804;  but  the  fact  is,  it  had  been  introduced  many  years  before  that  period, 
and  was  only  brought  from  Madrid,  in  1804,,  by  Lady  Holland,  who 
apparently  did  not  know  that  it  was  already  in  the  country.  The  first  kind 
of  Dahlia  known  to  Europeans  (2).  vmidbUig,  Dec)  was  discovered  in  Mexico 
by  Baron  Humboldt  in  1789,  and  sent  by  him  to  Professor  Cavanillea,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Madrid,  who  gave  the  genus  the  name  of  Dahlia,  in  honour 
of  the  Swedish  professor  Dahl.  Cavanilles  sent  a  plant  of  it  the  same  year  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  who  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  who  kept  it  in  the 
greenhouse.  From  this  species  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  in  the  gardens 
have  been  rused ;  as  it  seeds  freely,  and  varies  very  much  when  raised  from 
seed.  In  1802,  a  second  species  (D.  coecbua)  was  introduced  from  Fhmce^  in 
which  country  it  had  been  raised  from  Mexican  seeds.  A  few  varieties  have 
been  raised  from  this  kind,  but  they  are  much  smaller  than  the  others.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  that  the  two  species  do  not  hybridiM  together;  and  the 
first  kind  produces  flowers  of  colours  so  difierent  as  crimson,  purple,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet,  without  hybridisation.  Among  all  tho  colours, 
however,  displayed  by  these  varieties,  no  flowers  have  yet  appesred  of  Uoe, 
and  comparatively  few  of  a  pure  white.  These  two  species,  and  their  varieties, 
were  the  only  Dahlias  known  in  English  gardens  for  many  years;  as  though  a 
few  kinds  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  itom  France  and  ^aio,  yet  as 
they  did  not  hybridise  with  the  others,  and  were  rather  more  tender,  they 
were  not  generally  cultivated,  and  appear  to  have  been  soon  lost 

The  Dahlia  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  which  is  propagated  either  by  seeds, 
or  by  division  of  the  root  The  seeds  are  chiefly  used  fur  raising  new  sorts; 
and  they  should  be  treated  like  tender  annuali,  being  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  February  or  March,  and  planted  out  in  May.  The  plants  rarely  flower  the 
first  year,  but  the  tubers  will  form  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  may  be 
taken  up  in  autumn  with  those  of  the  old  plants.  When  the  plants  are  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  root,  care  must  be  taken  that  each  piece  has  a 
bud  attached  to  it  These  buds,  or  eyes,  as  gardeners  call  them,  are  not  scat- 
tered all  over  the  tubers,  like  those  of  the  potato,  but  collected  in  a  ring  round 
the  collar  of  the  root  These  eyes,  when  the  tubers  are  in  a  dry  state,  are 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible;  and  to  discover  them  nnrsefymen  often  plant 
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tlieir  Dahlia-roots  in  a  hotbed,  *'  to  start  the  eyes,"  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  to  force 
the  latent  buds  sufficiently  forward  to  show  where  they  are  situated,  before  they 
divide  the  tubers  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  plants.    Sometimes  the  eyes 
do  not  form  a  ring  round  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  root,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  without  any  buds.    These  parts,  when  divided  from  the  rest, 
are  called  blind  tubers ;  and,  though,  if  put  into  the  ground,  they  will  live  for 
several  years,  sending  out  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  every  year,  no  gardener 
lias  yet  been  able  to  induce  a  blind  tuber  to  form  an  eye,  or  to  send  up  a  shoot. 
Dahlias  are  also  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stem,  taken  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant ;  or  young  shoots  slipped  off  the  tuber,  with  part  of  the  woody 
iihre  attached.    The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  sand,  or  very  sandy  loam, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  with  bottom-heat.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  shade 
tbem  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  till  they  have  thrown  out  roots;  as  the 
leaves  are  easily  withered,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  cannot  be  recovered, 
and  the  cutting  will  perish  for  want  of  a  due  circulation  of  the  sap.    The  roots 
will  generally  form  in  a  fortnight,  or,  at  most,  three  weeks.    The  best  soil  for 
Dahlias  is  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  loam,  with  a  little  peat;  which 
may  be  enriched  with  part  of  an  old  hotbed,  or  decayed  leaves.    Manure  of 
any  kind  should,  however,  be  used  very  sparingly ;  as  too  much  will  cause 
the  plant  to  produce  strong,  coarse-growing  leaves  and  stems,  instead  of  fine 
flowers.    Striped  flowers  are  never  either  bright  or  distinct  in  their  colours  in 
very  rich  soil.    Dahlias  will  not  grow  well  in  the  richest  clayey  soil  without 
■and ;  and  though  they  will  grow  freely  in  sand  without  loam,  the  flowers  will 
be  poor  and  only  semi- double.    Though  they  flower  so  late  in  the  year.  Dah- 
lias are  killed  by  the  slightest  frost ;  and  thus  their  beauty,  great  as  it  is,  is 
generally  rather  short-lived.     As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  from  frost, 
which  is  generally  in  October,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down ;  and  in  November 
the  tubers  should  be  taken  up.    A  dry  day  should  be  chosen,  if  possible;  and 
the  tubers  should  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  laid  on  boards  in  an  open  shed, 
or  some  similar  place,  to  dry.    While  drying  they  should  be  turned  every 
day,  and  the  earth  that  falls  from  them  should  be  swept  away.    They  should 
be  dried  in  an  open  shed,  if  possible,  where  they  will  be  only  sheltered  from 
the  rain ;  for  if  dried  suddenly  by  fire-heat,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  tubers 
are  apt  to  wither  up ;  and  if  dried  too  slowly,  without  the  admission  of  plenty 
of  air,  they  will  rot    They  generally  do  best  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  dry 
cellar,  in  sand  or  sawdust ;  but  any  dry  place  will  do,  which  is  not  too  hot.  In 
spring,  the  tubers  are  replanted,  either  in  pots  plunged  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  or  in  the  open 
ground  in  Msy  or  June ;  but  the  dwarf  early- flowering  kinds  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  air  in  April.  When  the  tall  kinds  are  wanted  to  flower  early,  they 
may  be  forced  rapidly  forward  by  being  plunged  into  stronger  heat,  and  kept 
in  the  hotbed  till  just  ready  to  flower.    If,  however,  the  summer  should  prove 
hot  and  dry,  the  plants  thus  forced  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  disease  called 
the  curl,  which  is  caused  by  an  insect  known  by  the  name  of  the  green  bug, 
that  perforates  the  young  leaves,  and  occasions  them  to  wither  and  shrivel  up. 


569.  The  operatioru  of  gardemng  will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  twin 
volume,  TTie  HorticuUurut, 
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Acre,  number  of  treei  and  ibrabt  to  an, 

221 
Aloore,  179 

,  nutio,  400 

AlcoTes,  nittie,  214 

American  planti,  sank  garden  for,  242 

Anemone,  508 

Annnalfl  for  a  tubnrban  garden,  149 

,  enltore  of,  497 

,  lilts  of,  149,  498 

,  ornamental,  9 

— ^ ,  leeda  of,  to  low,  498 

Apiary,  management  of  the,  365 
Applet  and  crabe,  list  of,  268 

,  selection  of,  88 

Apple-trees,  list  of,  293 
Approach  road,  166—169 

,  mode  of  planting  the,  380 

Aqnarium,  492 

Aquatic  fowls,  363 

Architectural  ornaments,  88 

-^— — ^  ornaments  for  gardens,  178 

—182 


style  of  a  Tilla,  12 

Arch  of  rustic  work,  274 
Art,  appearance  of,  18 
— ,  recognition  in^  19 
Artifldal  aspect  of  a  suburban  reaidence, 
45 

exposure,  48 
Artistical  landscape,  156 
Artistic  arrangement  of  beds,  22 
■  ■  imitation  of  scenery,  87 

Aspect  of  villas,  9 
Autumn  sown  annuals,  500 
ATiary,304 

B. 

Back  gardens,  planting  of,  60 

Basketi  of  rustic  work,  179 

Bath-room,  345 

Bedford  Lodge,  246 

Beds,  artistic  arrangement  of,  22 


Beds  grouped  near  a  walk,  24, 25 

of  flowers,  rules  for  planting,  57 

Biennials,  502 

— and  annuals,  113 

— — ,  list  of,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

149  ' 

Boat-house,  195 
Borden  for  firuit-trees,  76 
Boundary  fence,  170 

walls,  151 

Bridges  orer  still  water,  423 

,  rustic,  398 

Brugmu&nsia  suavteleni  (DUfftm  artdresA 

125 
Building  or  planting,  which  should  be 

done  first,  224 
Buildings,  mode  of  executing,  224 
Bulbs  and  tubers,  505 
'  for  a  geometric  garden,  123 

— ,  arrangement  of,  102 

C. 

Cabbages,  best  kinds  to  grow,  80 

Calceolarias,  the  best  for  planting  out,  69, 

Califomian  annuals,  lists  o^  69, 499 

Camellia  house,  488 

Changes  of  trees,  3 

Chequers,  entrance  lodge  at,  375 

Cherries,  list  of,  264 

Chester  Holme  Cottage,  244 

Chestnut,  sweet,  kinds  of,  264 

Choice  of  a  situation  for  a  iriEa,  6 

Climate,  characters  of,  8, 11     * 

Climbing  annuals,  140 

^— ^-~  half-hardy  annuals  for  a  sub- 
urban garden,  149 

pUmts  for  a  wall,  60 

-~~*-  roses,  and  other  plants,  85 

'  shrubs  for  a  suburban  garden, 
148 

Coach-house  and  stables,  129 

■',  management  of  the,  350 

Coachman's  bed-room,  851 

Cold  pit,  adTantages  of  a,  4 

Cold  pits,  468-470 
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Combinstioa  of  objeeti,  3S 

of  parts  to  form  a  whole,  23 

Comporativo  merits  of  different  styles,  41 
Connexion    between    the    house    Imd 

grounds,  388 
ConserratLTo  wall,  210 

,  protected  by  ouitains,  4(J6 

,  protected  by  glass,  467 

Conserratories,  488 

Consenratory,  definition  of  the  term,  65 

of  a  country  Yilla,  160 

■  with  moveable  sashes,  234 

Cottage,    inoonTenienoes    of   a,    when 

thatched,  12 
Cotta«e  residence  eqnal  in  enjoyment  to 

aTilla,5 
Country  houses  in  three  classes,  48 
Country  mansions,  43,  345 

.  designs  fbr,  420 

Country  residence,  enjoyments  of  a,  156 
Country  Tillas,  156 

,  how  defined,  43 

,  large,  culture  and  manage* 

ment  of,  338 

— ,  large,  to  lay  out,  plant,  &c.. 


259 


-,  small,  225 

-,  small,  culture  and  renova* 


tion  of,  255 

CoTered  seats,  889 

CoTcred  way,  416 

CoTered  way  of  trellis-work,  455 

Cow-house,  construction  of  the,  259, 355 

Cows,  how  to  choose,  260 

— -,  management  of,  339 

Crops,  succession  of,  78 

Cubic  form  best  for  a  Tilla,  16 

Culinary  crops,  88 

,  management  of,  102 

Culinary  Tcgetables,  list  and  proportions 
of,  for  a  garden,  77 

Culture  and  management  of  large  coun- 
try Tillas,  338 

.  of  small  country  villas,  255 

— of  suburban  gardens,  145 

Cutting  down  trees  and  shrubs,  255 

D. 

Dahlia,  508 

Dairy,  oonstructionof  the,  356 

,  management  of  the,  259 

Deciduous  shrubs  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
trees  for  a  suburban  garden, 

147, 148 
Dense  mass  of  trees,  how  produced,  217 
Diagrams  for  planting  flower-beds,  58 
DittdTantages  of  suburban  gardens,  147 


Distance  that  trees  ought  to  be  apart,  217 

Distant  scenery,  157 

Docks  and  thistles,  to  destroy,  341 

Domestic  offices,  mode  of  concealing,  208 

Doric  temple,  215 

Double  suburban  villa,  105 

with  a  geometric 

flower  garden,  109 

Double  villa  in  Forchsster-terrace,  Bays- 
water,  134 

'  with  greenhouses,  118 

Dovecot,  363 

Drainage  in  suburban  gardens,  150 

map,  163 

-  of  aoountry  viUa,  160 

— — —  of  a  suburban  residence,  53 

Draining  a  paddock,  261 

— — —  permanent  pasture,  343 

Drains,  162 

,  dimensions  of,  343 

Dry  stove,  492 

Dunchurch  Vicarage,  820 

Dutch  garden  at  Redleaf,  309 

E. 

Economical  gardens,  61 

modes  of  building,  222 

Edgings  of  wirework,  180 

Elevated  situation,  advantages  of  an,  7 

Eliaabethan  suburban  villa,  105 

English  garden  at  Redleaf,  311 

.  style  of  gardening,  37 

Enjoyments  of  a  country  residence,  1,  3 

Entrance-lodge,  196 

and  gate  at  Eedleaf  ,  307 

Entrance>-lodges  and  gates,  372—381 
Evergreens  for  a  suburban  garden,  148 
■  in  asmall  street  garden,  64 

iof,69 


Evergreen  shrubs  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
Expense  of  building,  221 
of  laying  out  and  keeping  a 

street  garden,  64 

•  of  r^"t'"g  suburban  pleasure- 


grounds,  103 

of  planting  a  fruit-garden,  90 

Exposure  to  winds,  8 

F. 
Fac-simile  imitations  of  natural  scenery, 

40 
Fairfield  Cot,  296 
Farm-buildings  suitable  for  a  villa  or  park 

form,  354 
Farming,  moral  influence  of,  352 
1,  pleasures  of,  352 
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FamUng  luitaUe  fat  a  vUU  or  park  fina, 

354 
Farm,  mtMa^tmmt  of  the,  851 

,  ntnalioa  of  the,  353 

,  how  to  itock,  with  thMp,281 

Fattening  poultry,  300 
Fenwa,  151 

in  rahurban  gardaoa,  151 

— —  of  ffaharban  gaxdeni,  48 

Fenno  om^,  354 

Field.book,201->^203 

Fig-treea,  kinds  of,  205 

Fin,  how  to  mix,  with  lonnd-haadod 

treaa,  29 
Fiahing-housea,  198—195 
Fiah'ponda,  aunagoment  of,  366 
Fftneaa  of  a  building  fin   tho  and  in 

^iaw,17 
Floriats'  flowera  in  a  aabnrban  garden, 

124 
Flower-beds  near  an  Italian  villa,  128 
-  on  lawns,  460 


-,  rule*  for  planting,  57 


Flower-garden  at  Bedford-lodge,  251 

..- at  WiaaUedon-house,  436 

■  — -,  geometiie,  at  Bfrs.  Law- 

rence's TilU,  272 
— —  ^—  of  a  country  villa,  160 

-«->,  situation  for  a,  211 

-,  to  plant  the,  69 


Flower-gardens,  93, 95, 404--414 

Flowering  trees,  list  of,  291 

Flowers,  distribution  of,  In  the  pleasure- 
ground  and  shrubbery,  174 

for  beds,  85 

^^^—  for  a  country  villa,  choice  of 
kinds,  177 

•  for  a  country  vQla,  distribution 


of,  177 
Food  of  plants,  145 

Fordng-honsea  in  a  suburban  garden,  115 
Foreign  treea  and  shrubs,  planting  of,  217 
Form  of  a  villa  residence,  14 
Fortis  Oreen,  villa  at,  278 
Fountain  at  WimUedon  House,  441 

,  drooping,  210 
Fountains,  400-404 
Fowls,  houses  for,  361 

,  management  of,  858 
Front  gardens,  planting  of,  60 
Front  garden,  to  plaAt  the,  useftiUy,  72 
Fruit  and  vogetablea  in  a  amaU  gardan, 

75-77 
Fruit  garden,  management  of  the,  91 
Fruit-tree  bordera,  76 
Fruit-trees  ibr  a  small  garden,  75 

for  waUa,  87 

in  a  email  back  garden,  63 


Fruit-trees,  listi  of,  268, 293 
^,tramingof;83 


Oardenesque  imitation  ofseenarj^  88 
Gardening,  etgoyments  of,  1,  8 
Garden  of  a  suburban  residenfie,  44 
—— of  a  suburban  residenee,  sine  ol^  51 
'  of  a  suburban  resadeBee,  piasiting 

the,  omamentaHy,  120 
Garden  scenery  at  Bedleat  306 
Oardena  of  semi-detached  villns,  00 

of  street  houses,  60 

Garden  tools  required  in  a  aubnzlMa  gar- 
den. 155 
Gas-pipes,  51 
Gate,  rustic,  398 
Gates  of  various  kinds,  873—381 
Geometric  flower  gaidena,  411—414 

flower-gardens,  modes  of  plant- 


ing, 111 

park,  451 

■  style  of  gardening,  36 

villa,  444 

Geometrical  garden,  mode  of  planting, 

122 
Glass  case,  moveable,  468 
Gooeebeniea,  seleedon  of,  83 
Gourds  and  pumpkins,  72 
Grass  land  for  pasture,  to  renovate,  310 
Grass,  laying  down  in,  107 
Grass  seeds  for  renovating  a  lawn,  257 
Gram  walks,  165 
Gravel  walks,  to  renovate,  257 
Green-house,  advantagea  of  a,  3 
,  ei\joymenti  of  a.  55 
■'  to  asuborban  itaidenee,  115 

-plants  in  asub 


125 


.,listof,60 


Green-houaes,  cmamantal,  486 

,  uaeftil,  470-472 

Grotto  at  Wimbledon.  441—443 
Grottoes,  to  make,  890 
Grotto-work,  trieka  o^  88 
Guinea-fowls,  868. 


Half-hardy  annuals,  501 

Harmonising  a  reeidenoe  witii  the  aur* 

rounding  country,  217 
Harmony  in  landscape  gardening,  85 
Hameas-room,  350 
Hay,  to  prepare  grass  for,  341 
Health  of  planta,  conditions  neoassary  to 

the,  146 
Healthy  dtnations  for  vUlar,  6 
Heating  a  plant  cabinet,  476 
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Hendon  Rectory,  327 
Hen-house,  361 
Herbaceoiu  plants,  497 

for  a  flulmrban  garden, 


148 


-  management  of,  102 


HiU,  bouse  on  the  tide  of  a,  26 

Hoole  Home,  near  Chester,  816 

Hot-beds,  470 

Hot-bonses,  492 

House  and  grounds,  to  connect  the,  < 

House  on  a  slope,  27 

House,  position  of  the,  26 


lee-cellar,  870 

Ice-house,  management  of  the,  869 
Ice-bouses,  construction  of,  870 
Implements  required  in  a  suburban  gar- 
den, 165 
Indigenous  imi&tions  of  scenery,  40 
Insects  in  suburban  gardens,  166 
Irregular  house,  disad-vantages  of  an,  16 
Isometrical  plan  of  a  Tilla  on  a  square 

piece  of  ground,  228 
Italian  scenery,  imitation  of,  127 
Italian  suburban  Tilla,  127 
Italian  terrace  and  green-bouse,  128 
iTyaud  other  eTergreens  in  a  small  street 
garden,  62 


Jardin  dliiver,  491 


Kenwood,  463 

Kmds  of  trees,  distribution  of,  219 

Kitchen-garden  of  a  country  Tilla,  169 

,  planting  the,  77, 81 

Kitchen-gardens,  plans  of,  416 — 419 
,  to  renoyate,  268,  345 

L. 

Lakes  (see  Water) 

Landscape,  artistical,  166 

Landscape  gardening,  rules  for,  19 

Large  country  villas,  260 

Lawn,  management  of  the,  71 

Lawns,  grass  seeds  for,  267 

,  laying  out  and  management  of, 

107 

of  various  kinds,  383 

,  when  to  be  broken  by  flower- 
beds, 460 

Laying  house  for  fowls,  361 

Laying  out  and  planting  a  villa,  16 

Laying  out  a  small  street  garden,  62 


Laying  out  grounds,  39 

,  mode  of,  226 

Light,  disadvantages  of  a  want  of,  in 

suburban  gardens,  147 
Liquid  manure,  management  of,  71 
Lupines  as  herbage,  464 
Lyne  Grove,  Chertsey,  426 


Mammoth  gourd,  how  to  cook  the,  72 

Management  of  a  fruit-garden,  91 

Management  of  a  lawn,  70 

Management  of  saburban  pleasure- 
grounds,  103 

Mansions  in  the  country,  346 

Mansions,  in  what  different  from  villas, 
43 

Manure  for  suburban  gardens,  146 

Manures,  how  to  use,  in  suburban  gar- 
dens, 146 

Marryat's,  Mrs.,  Wimbledon  House,  420 

Memorandum-book,  201^203 

Mercury,  bronse  figure  of,  273 

Milking  a  cow,  340 

Moist  stove,  492 

Moral  influence  of  farming,  362 

Mosses,  to  destroy,  342 

Moss-bouses,  d90~-397 

Moveable  glass-case,  468 

N. 
Natural  style  of  gardening,  87 


Offices  detached  from  the  house,  349 

,  domestic,  mode  of  concealing,  208 

,  situation  of,  347 

Orchideous  house,  493 
Ornamental  gardens,  61 
— —  plant-houses,  478 

planting,  118 

plants,  lists  of,  197 


-  suburban  garden,  96 


Out-buildings  in  a  suburban  residence,  62 

P. 

Paddock,  management  of  the,  260 
Park  in  the  geometric  style,  451 
Pasture  land,  to  break  up,  344 
Pasture  lands,  to  drain,  343 
Peach-trees,  list  of,  296 
Pea-fowb,  362 
Pear-trees,  lists  of,  263,  293 
Pears,  selection  of,  87 
Peas  and  beans,  best  kinds  of,  80 
Peas,  mode  of  training,  89 
Perennials,  603 

2  L 
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Perennials  and  Inilba,  planting  with,  112 
Perenniaby  list  of,  for  a  suburban  gajrden, 

148 

-,  lists  of.  604 

Permanent  residents,  adTiee  to,  as  to  re- 

noTating  a  garden,  256 
Picturesque  imitation  of  seenery,  37 
Pigeon-house,  363 
Piggery,  oonstruetion  of  the,  357 
Pines  and  fin  at  Hendon  Reetory,  list  of, 

336 

,  where  to  Introduee,  220 
Pipes  through  a  suburban  garden,  for 

water  or  gas,  61 
Pits  and  frames  in  a  suburban  garden, 

116 
PiU,  uses  of,  4 

Plan  for  laying  out  and  planting  a  subur- 
ban pleasure-ground,  96 
Plans,  making,  and  carrying  them  into 

execution,  198—208 
PlanUtion  of  trees,  how  to  vary,  28 
Plantations,  use  of,  in  a  small  tUU,  289 
Plant-cabinet  with  a  lean-to  roof,  473 

,  with  a  span  roof,  476 

Plant-houses,  466 

~-^^— of   ▼arions  kinds  in  one 

range,  496 
Planting,  28 
a  flower-garden  with  perennials 

and  bulbs,  112 
an  EUsabefhan  Tilla,  106 

.  a  small  back  garden,  62 

~  a  small  front  garden,  62 

,  expense  of,  224 

.  flower-beds,  67 


grounds,  39. 

or  building,  which  should  be 

commenced  first,  224 

single  trees,  197 

■  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  grounds 

of  a  residence,  170 

trees  for  ornament,  119 

■.  trees  too  deep,  bad  effects  of,  163 

with  biennials  and  annuals,  and 

greon-house  plants,  113 
Plants,  conditions  necessary  to  the  health 
of,  in  suburban  gardens,  146 

,  food  of,  146 

^—  in  a  plant-cabinet,  476 
—— ,  ornamental,  lists  of,  497 
,  selection  of,  for  a  suburban  gar- 
den, 147 

,  to  keep  distinct,  69 

Pleasure-grounds  of  a  villa,  16 

— — — of  a  country  villa,  163 

— of  country  villas,  im- 
proved mode  of  planting  the,  176 


Pleasure-ground  walk,  212 

Pleasure-ground  walks,  breadth  of,  l€3 

Pleasures  of  fanning,  361 

Plums,  list  of,  264 

Porchester-terraoe,  Bayswmter,  yiIIa  in, 
134 

Position  of  the  house  in  a  subuxiiaa  resi- 
dence, 44 

Posts  to  support  dothcs-Unes,  54 

Poultry-houses,  360 

,  management  of,  366 

yard.  368 

Priced  h'st  of  trees,  99 

Principles  on  whidi  a  viHn  should  be  laid 
out,  17 

peculiar   to    landscape   gar- 
dening and  architecture,  42 

Profitable  gardens,  61,  71 

Pivteetad  trellises,  466 


Rabbits,  management  of,  365 

Ranunculus,  607 

Recognition  of  art,  19 

Redleaf,  near  Penshurst,  299 

Regular  piece  of  ground,  how  to  lay  out, 

as  a  villa  residence,  226 
Renovating  suburban  gardens,  160 
Renovation  of  large  oountry  villas,  340 
■  of  small  country  viUas,  265 

-^ of  suburban  gardens,  160 

Reserve  garden  to  an  Italian  villa,  129 

,  use  of  a.  Ill 

Roads  and  walks,  22 

Roads,  direction  of,  as  regards  a  suburban 

residence,  48 
Rockwork,  181—189 

at  Hoole  House,  317,  331, 

322,323 

Rocky  lawn  at  Redleaf.  313 

—  scenery,  20 

Rosarium,  mode  of  forming  a,  243 
Roses,  preparing  the  soil  for,  70 
Rules  as  to  what  style  to  employ,  42 
^—  for  planting  flowers,  67 
Rustic  arch  at  Wimbledon  House,  433 

bridges,  398, 399 

gate,  398 

-^—  scenery,  40 

seats,  178, 179,  213, 400 

tables,  309 

vases,  179, 180 

S. 
Scenery  of  a  country  man&ion  residence, 

372 
. ,  to  improve,  387 
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Screen  of  evergreens,  69 

of  trees,  how  to  manage,  217 

Sculpture  in  gardens,  180, 181, 182 
Sea-breese,  effects  of  the,  on  trees,  381 
Scats  covered  from  rain,  389 

,  rustic,  178, 179, 213,  400 

Seed,  quantity  required  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, 81 
Selection  of  culinary  vegetables  for  a 

small  garden,  80 
of  phmtB  ibr  suburban  gardens, 

147 
Sheep  &nn,  management  of  a,  281 
Sheep,  profit  of,  in  a  farm,  283 
Shrubs,  dimbing,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
,  deciduous,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
,  distribution  of,  in  the  grounds  of 

a  country  villa,  174 

,  evergreen,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
for  a  country  villa,  choice  of  kinds, 

176 
^—  for  a  country  villa,  distribution 

of,  176 

— ,  how  many  to  an  acre,  221 

— ,  treatment  of  those  which  have 


been  neglected,  152—155 
Single  villa,  130 
Sitting-house  for  fowb,  361 
Situation  of  a  residence,  198—206 

of  a  suburban  residence,  44 

of  o£Sces,  347 

Slope,  house  on  a,  27 

Slugs,  to  destroy,  155 

Small  places,  variety  in,  34 

Smoke,  list  of  trees  which  will  bear  it, 

68 
,  trees  that  wiU  bear  the  effects 

of.  65 
Snails,  to  destroy,  155 
Soil  for  a  villa  residence,  9 
— ~  in  old  suburban  gardens,  150 

in  suburban  gardens,  146 

— ~  in  suburban  gardens,  to  renovate, 

150 
Spades  for  draining,  344 
Square  house,  disadvantages  of  a,  15 
piece  of  ground,  how  to  lay  it  out 

asavilla,225 
Stable  offices,  349 
Stages  for  plants,  481, 487 
Staking  trees  to  protect  them,  267 
Statues  in  gardens,  122 

,  where  to  introduce,  33 

Strawberries,  selection  of,  88 
Street  garden  for  profit,  71 


Straet  garden  of  the  second  size,  66 

of  the  smallest  sixe,  62 

Street  gardens,  60 

StoTO  attached  to  a  green-house,  472 

Style  and  character  of,  a  villa,  36 

Subsoil  for  a  villa,  10 

Suburban  garden  for  flowers,  92, 95 

— > ,  renovation  of  a,  150 

,  selection  of  plants  ibr 

a,  147 
Suburban  gardens,  44 

,  culture  of,  146 

,  disadvantages  of,  147 

of  flowers,  fruit-trees, 

and  vegetables,  83 

>  soil  of,  146 


Suburban  residence,  how  defined,  43 
Suburban  villa  on  rather  a  large  scale,  131 

* ,  to  lay  out  and  plant  a,  67 

-  with  a  green-house,  117 


Succession  of  crops,  78 
Sun-dial,  209 

at  Kenwood,  459 

Surfoce,  characters  of,  7 
Swans,  management  of,  364 
Symmetry  in  laying  out  grounds,  27 


Tables,  nutio,  399 

Temporary  residents,  advice  to,  as  to 

renovating  a  garden,  257 
Terrace  walk  at  Kenwood,  461 
Thatched  cottage,  inconvenionces  of  a,  12 
Tools  required  in  a  suburban  garden,  156 
Tree  guards,  265,  266 
Trees    and  shrubs  for  a  country  villa, 

choice  of  kinds,  175 
■  for  a  country  villa,  dis- 
tribution of,  176 
,   treatment    of   those 

which  have  been  neglected,  152—155 
Trees  at  Hendon  Rectory,  b'st  of,  330—388 
— ,  at  what  distance  apart  they  should 

be  planted,  217 

,  changes  in,  3 

— ,  deciduous,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

147, 148 
— ,  distribution  of,  in  the  grounds  of  a 

country  viUa,  171—174 

for  an  lulian  riUa,  127 

i—  for  a  suburban  garden,  147 

,  how  many  to  an  acre,  221 

,  how  to  group,  23,  24 

in  a  park,  25 

,  list  of,  for  a  suburban  villa,  68 

» — ^  list  of,  in  a  garden  in  Forchester- 

terrace,  Bayswater,  141 
,  ornamental,  listoof,  ^2, 291 
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Trees,  orntmentd,  Ikt  of,  for  a  taburlMn 
garden,  99 

,  to  ftake,  267 

Training  peas,  89 

Traps  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  smeUs,  161 

Trellises,  protected,  465 

Trellis  for  frnit-treas,  87 

TreOis-work  in  creepers,  416 

Trenching,  nses  of,  170 

Turf;i52 

— — ,  to  renoTste,  152 

Turkey-bouse,  302 

U. 

Underground  drainage,  150 
Underground  walk,  213 
Union  of  all  the  parts  of  a  eountry  resi- 
dence, 195 
Useful  TCgetebles,  79 


Variety  in  laying  out  grounds,  28 

in  the  prospect,  30 

Ysse,  181 

Vases  for  flower-gardens,  414 

,  where  to  introduce,  38 

Vegetables  in  a  small  garden,  73 

,  the  best  to  grow,  79,  81 

Ventilataon  of  a  plant-cabinet,  482 
Vicarage-house  and  church,  S26 
View  from  the  drawing-room  window,  381 
Views  from  the  house,  30 
Villa  and  grounds,  31 

at  Hammemnith,  285 

in  the  geometrical  style,  444 

laid  out  by  Mr.  Olendinning,  287 

-— ~of    Mrs.   Lawrence,  at    Drayton- 

green,  270 

residence,  best  form  for  a,  14 

" residence,    principles   to  be  takes 

into  consideration  respecting  a,  6 

,  small  country,  225 

Villas,  country,  156 


Villas,  in   what  diflfonmt  from    nan- 

8ion8,43 
— — — ,  sitoation  ftw,  6 

W. 

Walks,  152 

^—  and  roads,  21 

,  direction  of,  164 

,  how  to  conceal,  32 

,  how  to  lay  out,  32 

— ,  how  to  make,  in  a  suburban  resi- 
dence, 53 

— —  in  suburban  gardens,  152 

in  the  gardenesque  style,  38 

I  in  the  picturesque  style,  39 

on  Taried  suiiaces,  165 

— —  under  a  tunnel,  213 

,  width  of,  76 

Walls  in  suburban  gardens,  151 
,  plants  for  covering,  60 

Walnut-tzees,  objections  to,  264 

Warrens,  srt^aciiO,  365 

Water,  12 

at  Kenwood,  463 

at  Wimbledon  House,  439 

,  introduction  and  management  of, 
in  small  places,  188—193 

— ,   management  of,   in  landscape 
scenery,  421—427 

,  small  pieces  of,  239 

Watering,  pleasures  of,  2 

Water-pipes,  51 

Water-trap,  161 

Width  of  walks  in  pleasure-grounds,  215 

Wild-fowl  for  a  pond,  287 

Wimbledon  House,  420 

Window  gardening,  56 

Winter  gardens,  491 

Wirework,  180 

Wirework-edging,  181 

Worms,  to  destroy,  155 

Working  plan  for  laying  out  pleasure- 
grounds,  96 

for    planting    trees    and 

shrubs,  216 


THE  END. 
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